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EPICTETUS. 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Epictetus.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  a  town 
between  the  Maeander  and  a  branch  of  the  Maeander 
named  the  Lycus.  Hierapolis  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  people  of  Colossae  (Coloss.  iv.  13);  from 
which  it  has  been  concluded  that  there  was  a  Christian 
church  in  Hierapolis  in  the  time  of  the  apostle.  The  date 
of  the  birth  of  Epictetus  is  unknown.  The  only  recorded 
fact  of  his  early  life  is  that  he  was  a  slave  in  Ecme,  and 
his  master  was  Epaphroditus,  a  profligate  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Nero.  There  is  a  story  that  the  master  broke  his 
slave's  leg  by  torturing  him ;  but  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
the  evidence  of  Simplicius,  the  commentator  on  the  Enchei- 
ridion  or  Manual,  who  saj's  that  Epictetus  was  weak  in 
body  and  lame  from  an  early  age.  It  is  not  said  how  he 
became  a  slave ;  but  it  has  been  asserted  in  modern  times 
that  the  parents  sold  the  child.  I  have  not,  however, 
found  any  authority  for  this  statement. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  young  slave  showed  intel- 
ligence, for  his  master  sent  or  permitted  him  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  C.  Musonius  Eufus,  an  eminent  Stoic  philoso- 
pher. It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  master  should  have 
wished  to  have  his  slave  made  into  a  philosopher ;  but 
Gamier,  the  author  of  a  M^moire  sur  les  ouvrages 
d'Epictete,  explains  this  matter  very  well  in  a  communica- 
tion to  Schweighaeuser,     Gamier  says:  "Epictetus,  born 
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at  Hierapolis  of  Phrygia  of  poor  parents,  was  indebted 
apparently  for  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  to  the 
whim,  which  was  common  at  the  end  of  the  Bepnblic  and 
nnder  the  firs>t  emperors,  among  the  great  of  Borne  to 
reckon  among  their  nnmerons  slaves  Grammarians,  Poets, 
Ehetoricians,  and  Philosophers,  in  the  same  way  as  rich 
financiers  in  these  later  ages  have  been  led  to  foim  at  a 
great  cost  rich  and  nnmerons  libraries.  This  supposition 
is  the  only  one  which  can  explain  to  ns,  how  a  wretched 
child,  bom  as  poor  as  Iras,  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  how  a  rigid  Stoic  was  the  slave  of  Epaphroditus,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  guard.  For  we  cannot  sus- 
pect that  it  was  through  predilection  for  the  Stoic  doctrine 
and  for  his  own  use,  that  the  confidant  and  the  minister  of 
the  debaucheries  of  Nero  would  have  desired  to  possess 
such  a  slave." 

Some  writers  assume  that  Epictetus  was  manumitted  by 
his  master ;  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  for  this  statement. 
Epaphroditus  accompanied  Nero  when  he  fled  from  Eome 
before  his  enemies,  and  he  aided  the  misei^able  tyrant  in 
killing  himsel£    Domitian  (Sueton.  Domit.  14)  afterwards 
put,  Epaphroditus  to  death  for  this  service  to  Nero.     We 
may  conclude  that  Epictetus  in  some  way  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  that  he  b^;an  to  teach  at  Eome ;  but  after 
the  expfolsion  of  the  philosophers  &om  Eome  by  Domitian 
A.D.  89,  he  retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epiriis,  a  city  built  by 
igiutas  to  commemorate  the  victory  at  Actium.     Epic- 
opened  a  school  or  lecture  room  at  Nicopolis,  where 
it  till  he  was  an  old  man.     The  time  of  bis  death 
wn.    Epictetus  was  never  married,  as  we  learn 
ian  (Demonax,  c.  55,  Tom.  ii.   ed.   Hemsterh. 
When  Epictetus  was  finding  fault  with  Demonax 
sing  him  to  take  a  wife  and  beget  children,  for 
"%  Epictetus  said,  "was  a  philosopher's  duty,  to 
ieia&*8  *  life  of  the  Philosophex  Demonax.* 
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leave  in  place  of  himself  another  in  the  Universe,  Demonax 
refuted  the  doctrine  by  answering,  Give  me  then,  Epic- 
tetns,  one  of  your  own  daughters.  Simplicius  says  (Com- 
ment, c.  46,  p.  432,  ed.  Schweigh.)  that  EpictetuB  lived 
alone  a  long  time.  At  last  he  took  a  woman  into  his  house 
as  a  nnrse  for  a  child,  which  one  of  Epictetus'  friends  was 
going  to  expose  on  account  of  his  poverty,  but  J^pictetus 
took  the  child  and  brought  it  up. 

Epictetus  wrote  nothing;  and  all  that  we  have  under 
his  name  was  written  by  an  affectionate  pupil,  Arrian, 
afterwards  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  as 
he  tells  us,  took  down  in  writing  the  philosopher's  dis- 
coui-ses  (the  Epistle  of  Arrian  to  Lucius  Gellius,  p.  1).  These 
discourses  formed  eight  books,  but  only  four  are  extant 
under  the  title  of  'ETrucnJrov  Starpt^at.  Simplicius  in  his 
commentary  on  the  ^Eyx€LpL8Lov  or  Manual,  states  that  this 
work  also  was  put  together  by  Arrian,  who  selected  from 
the  difioourses  of  Epictetus  what  he  considered  to  be  most 
useful,  and  most  necessary,  and  most  adapted  to  move 
men's  minds.  Simplicius  also  says  that  the  contents  of 
the  Encheiridion  are  found  nearly  altogether  and  in  the 
same  words  in  various  parts  of  the  Discourses.  Arrian 
also  wrote  a  work  on  the  life  and  death  of  Epictetus. 
The  events  of  the  philosopher's  studious  life  were  probably 
not  many  nor  remarkable ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad 
if  this  work  had  been  preserved,  which  told,  as  Simplicius 
says,  what  kind  of  man  Epictetus  was. 

Photius  (Biblioth.  58 J  mentions  among  Arrian's  works 
Conversations  with  Epictetus,  'OfuXlai  'Ettikt^Jtov  in  twelve 
books.  Upton  thinks  that  this  work  is  only  another  name 
for  the  Discourses,  and  that  Photius  has  made  the  mistake 
of  taking  the  Conversations  to  be  a  different  work  from 
the  Discourses.  Yet  Photius  has  enumerated  eight  books 
of  the  Discourses  and  twelve  books  of  the  Conversations. 
Schweighaeuser  observes  that  Photius  had  not  seen  these 
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wortB  of  Arrian  on  Epictelus,  for  ao  lie  concludes  from  the 
trief  notice  of  tliese  works  by  I'hotiua.  The  fact  is  tLat 
Photius  does  not  Hay  that  he  had  read  thcKe  boats,  as  ha 
generally  doea  when  ho  is  Bpeaking  of  the  boolis,  which 
he  enunierates  in  his  Bibliotheca.  The  orncliiaion  is  that 
we  are  not  certain  that  there  was  a  work  of  Arrian, 
entitled  the  Conversations  of  Epiotetna. 

The  Discouraes  of  Epictetua  with  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fn^ments  were  translated  info  English  hy  the  learned 
lady  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter;  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-nine.  The  fourth  edition  (1807)  oontaina 
the  translator's  last  additions  and  alterations  There  is  in 
Introduction  to  this  translation  which  contains  a  nmraary 
view  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  for  tho  purpo  f  xjla  n  ng 
Epictetas ;  and  also  there  are  notes  to  the  t  n  la  n  1  he 
editor  of  this  fourth  edition  says  that  "  tl  Int  du  t  on 
and  notes  of  the  ChriKtian  tiaaslafor  of  Ep  t  tus  a  e  m 
the  estimation  of  most  renders,  not  the  le.  st  valuable  pa  Is 
of  the  work"  ;  and  he  adds  "this  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Seeker,  who  though  he  thought  very 
highly  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicietus,  considered  the 
Introduction  and  nofes  as  admirably  calculated  to  prevent 
any  mistake  concemingit,  as  well  as  to  amend  andinati-uct 
the  world."  The  Introduction  is  certainly  useful,  though 
it  is  not  free  from  errors.  I  do  not  think  that  the  nofes 
are  valuable.  I  have  used  some  of  them  without  any 
remarks;  and  I  have  used  others  and  made  some  reraarka 
on  them  where  I  thought  that  Mra.  Carter  was  mistaken 
in  her  opinion  of  the  original  text,  or  on  other  matfera. 

The  translation  of  Mra.  Carter  is  good ;  and  perhaps  no 
Englishman  at  that  time  would  have  made  a  belter  trans- 
lation, I  intended  at  first  to  revise  Mrg.  Carter's  transla- 
tion, and  to  correct  any  errors  that  I  might  discover.  I 
had  revised  about  half  of  it,  when  I  found  that  I  was  not 
1  with  my  work;  and  I  was  advised  by  a  learned 
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friend  to  translate  the  wliole  myself.  This  was  rather  a 
great  undertaking  for  an  old  man,  who  is  now  past  seventy- 
six.  I  have  however  done  the  work  with  great  care,  and 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  have  always  compared  my  transla- 
tion with  the  Latin  version  and  with  Mrs.  Garter's ;  and  I 
think  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  avoiding  errois  snch  as 
any  translator  may  make.  A  man  who  has  not  attempted 
to  translate  a  Greek  or  Latin  author  does  not  know  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  That  which  may  appear 
plain  when  he  reads,  often  becomes  very  difficult  when  ho 
tries  to  express  it  in  another  language.  It  is  true  that 
Epictetus  is  generally  intelligible ;  but  the  style  or  manner 
of  the  author,  or  we  may  say  of  Arrian,  who  attempted  to 
produce  what  he  heard,  is  sometimes  made  obscure  by  the 
continual  use  of  questions  and  answers  to  them,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

Upton  remarks  in  a  note  on  iii.  23  (p.  184  Trans.),  that 
*'  there  are  many  passages  in  these  dissertations  which  are 
ambiguous  or  rather  confused  on  account  of  the  small 
questions,  and  because  the  matter  is  not  expanded  by 
oratorical  copiousness,  not  to  mention  other  causes."  The 
discourses  of  Epictetus,  it  is  supposed,  were  spoken  ex- 
tempore, and  so  one  thing  after  another  would  come  into 
the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  (Wolf).  Schweighaeuser  also 
observes  in  a  note  (ii.  336  of  his  edition)  that  the  con- 
nexion of  the  discourse  is  sometimes  obscure  through  tho 
omission  of  some  words  which  are  necessary  to  indicate  the 
connexion  of  the  thoughts.  The  reader  then  will  find  that 
he  cannot  always  understand  Epictetus,  if  he  does  not 
read  him  very  carefully,  and  some  passages  more  than 
once.  He  must  also  think  and  reflect,  or  he  will  miss  the 
meaning.  I  do  not  say  that  the  book  is  worth  all  this 
trouble.  Every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  But  I  should 
not  have  translated  the  book,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  worth 
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study ;  and  I  think  that  all  books  of  this  kind  require 
careful  reading,  if  they  are  worth  reading  at  all. 

The  text  of  Epictetus  is  sometimes  corrupted,  and  this 
corruption  causes  a  few  difficulties.  However,  these  diffi- 
culties are  not  numerous  enough  to  cause  or  to  admit  much 
variety  or  diversity  in  the  translations  of  the  text.  This 
remark  will  explain  why  many  parts  of  my  translation  are 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  Mrs.  Carter's.  When  this 
happened,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  alter  my  trans- 
lation in  order  that  it  might  not  bo  the  same  as  hers.  I 
made  my  translation  first,  and  then  compared  it  with  Mrs, 
Carter's  and  the  Latin  version.  I  hope  that  I  have  not 
made  many  blunders.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  made 
none. 

The  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Discourses,  the  Enchei- 
ridion,  and  the  fragments  is  by  J.  Schweighaeuser  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  This  edition  contains  the  commentary  of  Siinplicius 
on  the  Encheiridion,  and  two  volumes  of  useful  notes  on 
the  Discourses.  These  notes  are  selected  from  those  of 
Wolf,  Upton,  and  a  few  from  other  commentators ;  but  a 
large  part  are  by  Schweighaeuser  himself,  who  was  an 
excellent  scholar  and  a  very  sensible  man.  I  have  read 
all  these  notes,  and  I  have  used  them.  Many  of  the  notes 
to  the  translation  are  my  own. 
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1  HAVE  made  a  large  Index  to  this  book ;  and  any  person, 
who  has  the  neoessary  industry,  may  find  in  it  almost 
•every  passage  in  the  Discourses  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  philosopher  are  stated;  and  thus  he  may  acquire  a 
general  notion  of  the  philosophical  system  of  Epictetus. 
But  few  readers  will  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  for 
this  labour,  and  therefore  I  shall  attempt  to  do  the  work 
for  them. 

I  have  found  two  expositions  of  the  system  of  Epictetus. 
One  is  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Ritter  in  his  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
43ophie  alter  Zeit,  Vierter  Theil,  1839.  The  other  is  by 
Professor  Christian  A.  Brandis.^  Both  of  these  exposi' 
tions  are  useful ;  and  I  have  used  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  either  of  them  is  complete,  nor  will  mine  be.  I  shall 
not  make  my  exposition  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  either 
of  them ;  nor  shall  I  b^in  it  in  the  same  way. 

Bitter  has  prefixed  a  short  sketch  of  C.  Musonius  Bufus, 
-a  Boman  Stoic,  to  his  exposition  of  the  system  of  Epic- 
lotus.  Bufus  taught  at  Borne  under  the  emperor  Nero, 
who  drove  him  from  Bome ;  but  Bufus  returned  after  the 
tyranfs  death,  and  lived  to  the  times  of  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.  He  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  wrote  anything,  and  all  that 
we  know  of  his  doctrines  is  from  a  work  of  Pollio  in 

'  Artiole  Epictetus   in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and    Bomaa 
Bi<^graphy,'  etc.  edited  by  Doctor  William  Smith. 

& 
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Greek,  which  was  written  after  the  model  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  Of  this  work  there  are  many 
fragments.^ 

Bnfus  tanght  a  practical  philosophy,  one  that  was  nsef al 
ibr  the  purposes  of-  life,  and  for  the  life  of  a  philosopher 
who  was  not  hindered  by  following  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  mankind  from  philosophizing  and  aiding  others  to 
philosophize.^  He  urged  young  men  especially  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  even  women,  because  without 
philosophy  no  person  can  be  virtuous  and  do  his  duty.  He 
asks,  what  hinders  the  scholar  from  working  with  his 
teacher  and  at  the  same  time  learning  from  him  something 
about  moderation  (o-co^pocrun;)  and  justice  and  endurance? 
His  belief  in  the  power  of  philosophy  over  men's  minds 
was  strong,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  perfect 
cure  for  the  corruption  of  mankind.  He  showed  the  firm- 
ness of  this  conviction  on  an  occasion  which  is  recorded 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  81).  He  endeavoured  to  mediate 
between  the  partizans  of  Vitellius  who  were  in  Eome,  and 
the  army  of  Vespasian,  which  was  before  the  gates :  but 
he  failed  in  his  attempt.  His  behaviour  was  like  that  of 
a  modem  Christian,  who  should  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  peace  on  men  who  are  arrayed 
against  one  another  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Such  a 
Christian  would  be  called  a  fanatic  now ;  and  Tacitus, 
who  was  himself  a  philosopher,  gives  to  the  behaviour  of 
Eufiis  the  mild  term  of"  intempestivam"  or  "unseasonable.** 
The  judgment  of  Tacitus  was  right:   the  behaviour  of 

^  See  the  *  Fragments  from  Stohaeus,'  cited  by  Eitter  in  his  notea 
(Vierter  Theil,  p.  204).  The  notice  of  UaXlcav,  as  he  is  named,  in 
Suidas,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  speaks  of  the  ^Avofivrifxoveifiara  of 
Musonius  by  Polio  or  Pollio ;  and  yet  it  states  that  Pollio  taught  at 
Kome  in  the  time  of  Pompeius  Magnus.  See  Clinton,  Fasti,  iii.  p.  S^O. 

'  '*  It  would  be  a  strange  thing  indeed  if  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
hindered  a  man  from  philosophizing  or  aiding  others  to  philosophize." 
Stobaeus. 
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Rnfos  wits  unseaitofiable,  as  the  te^t  prove^l :  but  the 
AttetQpt  of  Euftts  was  th^  aot-of  a  good  m&xi» 

Bufus  did  not  value  Dialeclio  or  Logic  so  highly  as  the 
old  Stoics ;  but  he  did  tiof  undervalue  it,  and  he  taught 
that  a  man  should  leam  how  to  deal  with  sophistical  argu- 
ments, as  we  leam  from  Epiotetna  (I.  o.  7  at  the  end). 

In  his  teaching  about  the  Gods  he  follows  the  general 
Stoic  practice  of  maintainipg  the  popular  religion.  He 
taught  that  nothing  was  unknown  to  the  Gods :  as  Socrates 
(Xenophon,  Mem.  i  o.  1)  t^^ught  that  the  Gods  knew  every- 
thing, what  wad  said,  what  was  done,  and  what  men 
thought.  He  considered  the  souls  of  men  to  be  akin  to 
the  Gtods ;  but  a&  they  were  mingled  with  the  body,  the 
soul  must  partake  of  the  impurities  of  the  body^  The 
intelligent  principle  (Siavoea)  is  free  from  all  necessity 
(compulsion)  and  self  sufficient  (avrcfovo-cos).  We  can  onljr 
conjecture  that  Bufus  did  not  busy  himself  about  either 
Dialectic  or  Physio ;  for  he  said  that  philosophizing  was 
nothing  else  than  an  inquiry  about  what  is  becoming  and 
conformable  to  duty ;  an  inquiry  which  is  conducted  by 
reason,  and  the  result  is  exhibited  in  practice. 

The  old  Stoics  considered  virtue  to  be  the  property  only 
of  the  wise  man;  and  they  even  doubted  whether  such  a. 
man  could  bo  found.     But  Bufus  said  that  it  was  not. 
impossible  for  such  a  man  to  exist,  for  we  cannot  conceive 
such  virtues  as  a  wise  man  possesses  otherwise  than  from^ 
the  examples  of  human  nature  itself  and  by  meeting  with, 
men  such  as  those  who  are  named  divine  and  godlike. 
The  Stoical  doctrine  that  man  should  live  according  to 
nature  is  not  pressed  so  hard  by  Bufus  as  by  some  Stoics, 
and  he  looks  on  a  life  which  is  conformable  to  nature  as 
not  very  difficult ;  but  he  admits  that  those  who  attempt 
philosophy  have  been  trained  from  youth  in  great  corrup- 
tion and  filled  with  wickedness,  and  so  when  they  seek 
after  virtue  they  require  more  discipline  or  practice.     Ac- 
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oordingly  L^  views  philpsophj  as  a  spiritual  medicine,  and 
gives  more  weight  to  the  practice  or  exercise  of  virtue 
than  the  older  Stoics  did.  The  knowledge  and  the  teach- 
ing of  what  is  good,  he  says,  should  come  first ;  but  Bufus 
did  not  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Good  was  strong 
enough  without  practice  (discipline)  to  lead  to  moral  con- 
duct, and  consequently  he  believed  that  practice  has  greater 
efficacy  than  teaching.^  He  makes  two  kinds  of  exercise, 
first,  the  exercise  of  the  soul  in  thinking,  in  reflecting  and 
in  stamping  on  the  mind  sound  rules  of  life :  and  second, 
in  the  enduring  of  bodily  labours  or  pains,  in  which  act 
of  endurance  the  soul  and  the  body  act  together. 

"  The  sum  of  his  several  rules.of  life,'*  says  Eitter,  may 
he  thus  briefly  expressed :  in  his  opinion  a  life  according 
to  Nature  results  in  a  social,  philanthropic  and  contented 
state  of  mind,  joined  to  the  most  simple  satisfaction  of  our 
necessary  wants.  We  see  his  social  and  philanthropic  dis- 
position in  this  that  he  opposes  all  selfishness  (selbstsucht), 

*  I  have  followed  the  ezposition  of  Eitter  here.  Perhaps  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Greek  is  still  better:  '* Beason  which  teaches  how 
we  should  act  cooperates  with  practice,  and  reason  (or  teaching) 
comes  in  order  before  custom  (habit)  or  practice :  for  it  is  not  possible 
-to  become  habituated  to  any  thing  good  if  a  person  is  not  habituated 
'by  reason  (by  teaching) ;  in  power  indeed  the  habit  (practice)  has  the 
advahtage  over  teaching,  for  habit  (practice)  is  more  efficacious  in 
leading  a  man  to  act  (properly)  than  reason  is."  I  have  given  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  as  accurately  as  I  can.  In  our  modem  education 
'we  begin  with  teaching  general  rules,  or  principles  or  beliefs ;  and  there 
we  stop.  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  Practice  or  the  habit 
of  doing  what  we  ought  to  do  is  neglected.  The  teachers  are  teachers 
of  words  and  no  more.  They  are  the  men  whom  Epictetus  (iii.  21, 
note  6)  describes :  ^  Tou  have  cotnmitted  t6  memory  the  words  only,  and 
you  say,  Sacred  are  the  wordfJ  by  themselves."    Bee  p.  245,  note  3. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mdHtil  of  Eufus  that  he  laid  down  the 
principle  which  is  expounded  abore ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  demerit  of 
our  system  of  teaching  that  the  principle  is  generally  neglected :  and 
most  particularly  by  those  to^e^  who  proclaim  ostentatiously  that 
lihey  give  a  religious  education. 
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that  he  views  maiTlage  not  only  as  the  sole  right  and 
natural  satisfaEiction  of  the  sexual  feelings,  but  also  as  the 
foundation  of  family,  of  a  state,  and  of  the  continuation 
of  the  human  race;  and  accordingly  he  declares  himself 
against  the  exposure  of  children  as  an  unnatural  practice ; 
and  he  often  recommends  beneficence."  /^^<     '    '  - 

Epiotetus  was  a  pupil  of  this  noble  Boman  teacher,  whose 
name  occurs  several  times  in  the  Discourses.  Bitter  con- 
jectures that  Epictetus  also  heard  Euphrates,  whom  he 
highly  commends.  It  has  been  justly  said  that,  though 
Epictetus  is  named  a  Stoic,  and  that  his  pdnciplea  axe 
Stoical,  he  is  not  purely  a  Stoic^  He  learned  from  other 
{eachef&  sA  Wdll'asnEEe  Sloic.  He  quotes  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Socrates  continually,  and  the  example  of  Dio- 
genes the  Cynic,  both  of  whom  he  mentions  more 
frequently  than  ^eno  the  jbunder_of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
He  also  valued  Plato,  who  accepted  from  Socrates  many 
of  his  principles,  and  developed  and  expanded  them.  So 
Epictetus  learned  that  t^g^^b^iiming  of  philosophy   is 

iTiftTT^|fe;^pw]f>dgft  of  ^himself  (yi^t  n-gaurov)^   and  t£e   ac- 

knowledgment  of  his  own  ignorance  and  wea&ness.  He 
teaches  (i.  c.  17  ;  ii.  c.  if;  ii.  c.  lOjThSt'thBrexainination 
of  names,  the  understanding  of  the  notion,  of  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thing,  is  the  beginning  of  education :  he  con- 
sistently teaches  that  we  ought  to  pitjr  those  who  do 
wrong,  for  they  err  in  ignorance  (i.  o.  18 ;  ii.  c.  22,  p.  181); 
and,  as  Plato  says,  every  mind  is  deprived  of  truth 
unwillingly.  Epictetus  strongly  opposes  the  doctrines  of 
j]picurus,  of  the  newer  Academics,  and  of  Pyrrho,  the 
great  leader  of  the  Sceptical  school  (i.  c.  5,  c.  23 ;  ii.  c.  20). 
He  has  no  taste  for  the  subtle  discussions  of  these  men. 
He  says  (p.  81),  "Let  the  followers  of  Pyrrho  and  the 
Academics  come  and  make  their  objections.  For  I,  as  to 
my  part,  have  no  leisure  for  these  disputes,  nor  am  I  able 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  common  consent  (opinion)." 
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*'  How  indeed  perception  ie  effected,  ■whether  throngli  tfaii 
wLole  body  or  any  part,  perhaps  I  cannot  explain ;  for 
hotb  opinions  perplex  me.  But  that  you  and  I  are  not 
the  same,  I  know  with  perfect  certainty.  How  do  jou 
know  it?  When  I  intend  to  swallow  anything,  I' never 
carry  it  to  your  mouth,  but  to  my  own.  And  you  your- 
selves (the  Pyrrhoniats),  who  take  away  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  do  you  act  otherwise  ?  Who  among  you,  when 
he  intended  to  enter  a  bath,  ever  went  into  a  mill?"  He, 
also  Bays  (ii.  e.  20)  that  "  the  propositions  which  are  true 
and  evident  are  of  necossity  used  even  by  those  who  con- 
tradict  them ;  and  a  man  might  perhaps  consider  it  to  bo 
the  greatest  proof  of  a  thing  being  evident  that  it  is 
found  to  be  necessary  even  for  him  who  denies  it  to  make 
nse  of  it  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  if  a  man  should 
deny  that  anything  is  universally  true,  it  is  plain  that  he 
muBt  make  the  contradictory  negation,  that  nothing  ia 
nniversally  tme." 

Epic(«tu8  did  not  undervalue  Dialectic  or  Logic,  and  the 
solution  of  what  are  called  Sophistical  and  Hypothetical 
arguments  (i.  o.  7) ;  but  he  considered  the  handling  of  all 
Bucli  arguments  as  a  thing  relating  to  Iho  duties  of  life, 
and  as  a  means  towards  Ethio,  or  the  practice  of  morals. 
Eufiia  said,  "  for  a  man  to  use  the  appearancee  presented 
to  him  rashly  and  foolishly  and  carelessly,  and  not  to 
onderstand  ailment  nor  demonstration  nor  sophism,  nor; 
in  a  word,  to  see  in  questioning  and  answering  ivhat  is 
oonsistent  with  that  which  we  have  granted  or  is  not  oon- 
fiistent :  is  there  no  error  in  this  "  ?  Accordingly  Dialectic 
is  not  the  object  of  our  life,  but  it  is  a  means  for  dis- 
tingnishing  between  true  and  false  appearances,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  validity  of  evidence,  and  it  gives  us 
security  in  our  judgments.  It  is  the  application  of  these^ 
things  to  the  purposes  of  life  which  is  the  first  and  neceai-i 
sary  part  of  philosophy.    So  he  says  in  the  Encheiridion 
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(LI.) :  "The  Bret  and  most  noojssai'y  place  in  philoaophy 
~  i  the  u£e  of  theorems  (precepls),  for  iiislance.  That  -wa 
must  not  lie  i  the  secontl  ia  that  of  deuiontitrutioa,  tot 
iiifitanoo.  How  is  it  proved  that  we  ouglit  opt  to  lie :  the 
third  is  that  which  is  confirmatory  of  these  two  and  «xr 
planatoiy,  for  example,  How  ie  thiK  a  demonstratiun"  ? 
The  philosophy  of  Epioletus  ia  in  fact  only  the  way  of 
living  as  a  maji  oiight_to  live,  according  to  his  nature. 

Epictetuq  uoooniingly  views  that  part  of  the  Stoic  teach- 
ing,, named  Fhysic  «r  the  Nature  of  ihinga,  also  aa  suh- 
ordinate  to  his  philosophy,  which  is  purely  EthioaL  Wo 
onght  to  Live  according  to  Natufe,  and  thai'elai'a]WQ.jiuut 
inquire  what  the  Law_of  Satuie  is.  The  contemplation 
of  the  ordtr  of  things  is  the  duty  of  man,  and  to  observe 
this  wonderful  system  of  which  roan  is  a  part ;  but  the  pur- 
pu^  of  the  contemplation  and  the  obsurvatiua  is  that^va 
may  live  a  life  such  as  we  ought  to  live.  He  says  (Frag. 
CiiXXV.,  "  What  do  I  care  whether  all  things  are  com- 
posed of  atoms  or  of  similar  parts,  or  of  fire  and  earth  ?  for  is 
it  uot  euoagb  to  know  the  nature  of  the  good  and  the.  &9ii, 
and  the  measures  of  the  desires  and  averiiions,  and  al«o  the 
'^'movements  towards  things  and  from  them ;  and  ufiipg  those 
as  rules  to  administor  the  afTairs  of  life,  but  not  to  trouble 
ourselves  about  the  things  above  us  ?  Por  these  things  are 
perhaps  incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind ;  and  if  any 
man  should  even  suppose  them  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
comprehensible,  what  then  ia  the  profit  of  them,  if  they  are 
comprehended?  And  must  we  not  say  that  those  men 
have  needless  trouble  who  assign  these  thiugs  as  necesa»ry 
to  a  philosopher's  discourse?"  Epictetus  then  did  not 
Talue  the  inquiries  of  the  Physical  philosophers,  or  he  had 
no  taate  for  them.  His  Philosophy  was  Ethical,  and  his 
inquiry  (Was,  What  is  the  rule  of  life? 
,  "  With  respect  to  gods,"  aaya-Epi^ttiUie  (i.  o.  12),  "  thera, 
■IS  soma  who  «ty  that  a  divine,  being  does  bot  exist: :  others 
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Bay  that  it  exists,  tut  is  inactive  and  carelesa,  and  takes  no 
forethought  about  anything;  a  third  class  say  such  a  being, 
exists  and  eseroisea   forethonght,  bat  only  about   great 
ffiJngs  and  heavenly  things,  and  about  nothing  on  the 
Ktrth;   a  fourth  class  say  that  a  divine  being  exercises   . 
forethought  both  abont  things  on  the  earth  and  heavenly 
ffings,  but  in  a  general  way  only,  and  not  about  things 
severally.      There  is  a  fifth  class  to  whom  TJlysees  and 
Socrates  belong,  who  say,  '  I  movo  not  Tvithout  thy  know-     ' 
ledge,' "  (Iliad,  s..  278,i.     After  a  few  remarks  Epictetus      ' 
concludes :  "  The  wise  and  good  man  then  aft«r  consider- 
ing all  these  things,  submits  his  own  mind  to  him  who 
administers  the  whole,  as  good  citizens  do  to  the  law  of     I 
the  state."  ' 

The  foundation  of  the  Ethic  of  Epictetus  is  the  doctrine 
whioh  the  Stoic  Cleanthes  proclaimed  in  his  hymn  to  Zeus 
(God),  "From  thee  our  race  comes."  Epictetna  speaks  of 
Gods,  whom  we  must  venerate  and  make  offerings  to ; 
and  of  God,  from  whom  we  all  are  sprung  in  an  especial 
manner.  "  God  is  the  father  both  of  men  and  of  Gods." 
This  great  descent  ought  to  teach  ua  to  have  no  ignoble  or 
mean  thoughts  about  ourselves.  He  says,  "Since  these 
two  things  are  mingled  in  the  generation  of  man,  body 
in  common  with  the  animals,  and  reason  and  intel- 
ligence in  common  with  the  Gods,  many  incline  to  this 
Mnfihip,  which  is  miserable  and  mortal;  and  some  few  to 
that  which  is  divine  and  happy"  (i,  c.  3).  In  a  chapter  of 
Providence  (i.  c.  6)  he  attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God  and  his  government  of  the  world  by  everything  which 
is  or  happens ;  but  in  order  to  understand  those  proofs,  a 
man,  ha  says,  must  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  what  belongs 
and  happens  to  "aU  persons  and  things,  and  a  grateful 
disposition  "  (also,  i,  c.  16).  He  argues  from  the  very  struo- 
turo  of  things  which  have  attained  their  completion,  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  show  that  a  work  is  certainly  the  &ot 
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of  Bome  artificer,  and  that  it  has  not  been  oonstructed 
without  a  purpose.  '*  Does  then  eaoh  of  these  things  de- 
monstrate the  workman,  and  do  not  -visible  things  and  the 
faculty  of  seeing  and  light  demonstrate  him  "  ?  He  then 
considers  the  constitution  of  man's  imderstanding  and  iter 
operations ;  and  he  asks,  if  this  is  not  sufficient  to  convinco 
us,  let  people  "  explain  to  us  what  it  is  that  makes  each 
several  thing,  or  how  it  is  possible  that  things  so  wonderful 
and  like  the  contrivances  of  art  should  exist  by  chanco 
and  from  their  own  proper  motion  "  ? 

It  is  enough  for  animals  to  do  what  their  nature  leads 
them  to  do  without  imderstanding  why  they  do  it.  But  it 
is  ^ot  enough  for  us  to  whonL.God  has  given  also  the  intel- 
lectual faculty;  for  unless  we  act  conformably  to  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  each  thing,  we  shall  never  attain  our 
tnio  end.  Gfod  has  introduced  man  into  the  world  to  be  aT 
spectator  of  God  and  his  works ;  and  not  only  a  spectator 
o^^em,  but  an  interpreter.  For  this  reason,  he  says,  '^  it 
is  s&ameftil  fbr  man  to  begin  and  to  end  where  irrational 
animals  do ;  but  rather  he  ought  to  begin  where  they  begin, 
and  to  end  where  nature  ends  in  us ;  and  nature  ends  in 
contemplation  and  understanding,  and  in  a  way  of  life  con- 
fojmabTe  to  nature"  (p.  21).  He  examines  in  another 
chapter  (i.  c.  9),  How  from  the  fact  that  we  are  akin  to 
Gk)d,  a  man  may  proceed  to  the  consequences.  Here  he 
shows  that  a  man  who  has  observed  with  intelligence  the 
administration  of  the  world,  and  has  learned  that  th& 
greatest  community  is  that  which  is  composed  of  men  and 
G^d,  and  that  from  God  came  all  beings  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  earth,  and  particularly  rational  beings  who 
are  by  reason  conjoined  with  him, — **  why  should  not  such 
a  man  call  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  why  not  a  sou 
of  God,  and  why  should  he  be  afraid  of  anything  which 
happens  among  men  ? — wh^n  you  have  God  for  ypurmaker, 
and^fatheiV'Ai^^  guardian,  shall  not  this  release  us  frouT 
sorrows  and  fears?" 
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(  In  this  chapter  also  19  a  sapposed^clreafli  of  EpictetnSr 
to  those  people  who  on  acoount  of  the  honds^iof  the^.Jxidji^ 
and  the  troubles  of  thisilife  wtend  to  throw rthc^.p?',  '*  f^nd 
to  depart  to  their  kuMmeii."'    f^iotetus  af^yiif^^^FjimSiB, 

wait  forOod:  when  He  etutUgjive^ith^  0)gnikl,^A4.3r!^Qluii& 
you  from  this  servioe,  theiicgQ-to^Biufabut'£(^r  l^bi^  .present 
endure  to  dwdl  in  thus  place  where.Q^  bajs  put  you-:rJ"^ait 
then,  do  not  depart  without -a  reaao^.'vv  He  givepi.tl^  ex- 
ample of  Socrates,  who  said  that  if  God  hits,  patus  in  any 
place,  we  ought  not  to  desert  it.  I  thjnk  that  ^pictetua 
did  not  recommend  suicide  in  anycase^t^opgh  headiQitted 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  he  woiild.tTipt  condconn  it; 
but  a  man  ought  to  have  good  reasons  for  leaving  his 
post. 

The  teaching  of  Epiotetns,  briefly  expresiEied,  is,  that  man 
ought  t0"be~  thftnlcfbl  to  Qod  for  all  things,  an^  always 
content  with  that  which  happens,  for  what  God  chooses  is 
better  than  what  man  can  iQho9se,(iy.  c  7).  This  is  what 
Bishop  Butler  says,  *'  Our  resignation  to  thp  will  of  God 
may  be  said  to  be  perfect  when  our  will  is  lost  and. resolved 
up  into  his ;  when  we  rest  in  his  will  as  our  ^d,  as  beii;ig 
itself  most  just  and  right  and  good."  (Sermon  on,  thp  lioye 
of  God.)  M. 

I  have  not  discovered  any  passage  in  which  ^piotetus 
gives  any  opinion  of  the  mode  of  God's  existence...  9e  diis- 
tinguishes  God  the .  maker  and  govemoi:  of  the  universe 
from  the  universe  itself.  .  His  belief  in  the  existence  of 
this  great  power  is  as  strong  as  any  ChristiaijL's  could  bo; 
and  very  much  stronger>than  the  belief  of  n\aiiy  yrho  pall 
themselves  Christians,  and  who  solemnly  and  publiQJLy 
declare  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth."  Epiotetns  teaches  i;is  what  our  dv^ty  i^ 
towards  God ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  pract^ed 
what  he  taught,  as  a  sincere  and  honest  man  should  do,  or 
at  least  try  to  do  with  all  his  might.  We  must  suppose 
that  a  man  of  his  temper  of  mind,  and  his  great  abilities 
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did  wliat  he  reoommends  (Fragments,  ozvixL,  adz.) :  **  Let 
ydttr'talk  of  God  be  renewed  every  day  rather  than  yoiir 
food";^  and  ^Think  of  GhxL  more  ireqiienily  than  you 
breathe."  I  see  no  other  oonolasion  that  snoh  a  man  oonld 
come  to  than  this,  that  <jk)d  exists  without  "doubt,  and  that 
He  is  inoomprehensiblei  to  such  feeble  creatures  as  man 
who  lives  in  so  feeble  a  body.    See  p.  21,  note  5. 

We  must  now  see  what  means  God  has  given  to  His 
children:  for  doing  their  duty,  j^iotetus  begins  by  show- 
ifi^  what  things  Gcd  has  put  in  our  power,  and"  what 
things  ihelSai  nor(irc71 ;  EnoEeir.  1).  ^* That  which  is 
1t)e8t  oxall  aAd^  SnflF^e  over  all  is  the  only  thing  which 
the  gods  have  placed  in  our  power,  the  right  use  of  appear* 
ances ;  but  all  other  things  they  have  not  placed  in  our 
power " ;  anaiEe^aiBUU  of  tlliisf  HmifiStfon'  of  ma&'s  power 
is^  '^  that  as  wcr  exist  on  the  earth  and  are  bound  to  such 
a  bo3y  and  to  such  companions,  how  was  it  possible  for  us 
not  to  W^iiiidered  as  to  these  things  by  externals?"  He 
says  again  (Encheirid.  1) :  *'  Of  things  some  are  in  our 
power,  acnd  oihers  are  not.  In  our  power  are  opinion, 
movement  towards  a  thing,  desire,  aversion  (turning  from 
a  thing) ;  and  in  a  word,  whatever  are  our  own  acts :  not 
in  our  power  are  the  body,  property,  reputation,  offices 
(magisterial  power),  and  in  a  word,  whatever  are  not.  our 
own  acts.  And  the  things  in  our  power  are  by  nature  free, 
not  subject  to  restraint  nor  hindrance :  but  the  things  not 
in  our  power  are  weak,  slavish,  subject  to  restraint,  in  the 
power  of  others."  This  is  his  notion  of  man's  freedom* 
Og.ilua.  notion  all  his  system  rests.  He  says  (i.  c.  17) :  \ 
"if  God  had  male  that  part  of  himself,  which  he  took 
from  himself  and  gave  to  us,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
hindered  or  compelled  either  by  himself  or  by  another,  he 
would  not  then  be  Gcd  nor  would  he  be  taking  care  of  us 
as  he  ought." 

He  says  (i.  o.  1 ;  iii.  c.  3 ;  and  elsewhere)  that.  the. rigljit 
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use  of.  appearances  is  the  only  thing  that  the  gods  have 
placed  in  our  power ;  and  *'  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
wise  and  good  man  to  use  appearances  conformably  to 
nature."  For  this  purpose  a  man  has  what  Epictetus  names 
a  ruling  faculty  (ro  iTye/AoviKov),  of  which  he  gives  a  defini- 
tion or  description  (iv.  o.  7).  It  is  that  facility  **  which  uses 
all  other  faculties  and  tries  them,  and  selects  and  rejects;" 
a  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  judge  and  determine, 
a  faculty  which  no  other  animal  has,  a  faculty  which, 
as  Bishop  Butler  says,  '^  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of 
authority  over  all  the  rest,  and  claims  the  absolute  direc- 
tion of  them  all,  to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratification  *' 
(Preface  to  the  Sermons). 

These  appearances  are  named  ^avroo-uu  by  Epictetus ; 
and  the  word  is  translated  "  Visa  anind  "  by  Gellius  (Frag, 
clxxx.).  This  Phantasy  (^Kroo-ta)  is  not  only  the  thing 
which  is  perceived  by  the  eyes,  but  the  impression  which 
is  made  on  the  eyes,  and  generally  it  means  any  impression 
received  by  the  senses;  and  also  it  is  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  represent  things  as  if  they  were  present,  though 
they  are  only  present  in  the  mind  and  are  really  absent* 
This  power  of  Phantasy  exists  also  in  animals  in  various 
degrees  according  to  their  several  capacities :  animals  make 
use  of  appearances,  but  man  only  understands  the  use  of 
nppftflrfiiiAflg  (i.  0.  6).^  If  a  man  cannot  or  does  not  make 
a  right  use  of  appearances,  he  approaches  the  nature  of  an 
irrational  animal;  and  he  is  not  what  Ood  made  him 
capable  of  being. 

The  nature  of  the  Good  is  in  the  use  of  appearances^ 


'  I  suppose  that  this  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  true.  Whatevei 
an  animal  can  do,  we  shall  hardly  admit  that  he  understands  the  use 
of  appearances,  and  uses  them  as  a  man  can.  However  the  powers 
of  some  animals,  such  as  ants  for  example,  are  very  wonderful ;  and 
it  may  be  contended  that  they  are  not  irrational  in  many  of  their  acta^ 
but  quite  rational. 
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and  the  nature  of  evil  likewise ;  and  things  independent 
of  the  will  do  not  admit  either  the  nature  of  evil  or  of 
good  (ii  o.  1),    Tha..gQgd_and  thejtwid  are  in  man's jiyill. 

external.  The  rational  power  therefore 
leads  us  to  acknoMeilge'^as  good  only  that  whioh  is  oon- 
formable  to  reason,  and  to  recognize  as  bad  that  which  is 
not  conformable  to  reason.  The  matter  on  which  the^good 
nia^.lAbQraLi8-JlU..i:9£ional  faculty  (to  Uiov  ^€/wvik6v): 
that  is  the  bupiness  of  the  philosoplier  (iii.  o.  3).  A  man 
who  wishes  to  be  what  he  is  by  nature,  by  his  constitution, 
adapted  for  becoming,  must  J' struggle  against  appear- 
ances "  (ii  a  18).  This  is  not  an  easy  thing,  but  it  is  ibe 
only-tray  of  obtaining  true  freedom,  tranquillity  of  mind, 
an*d  the  dominion  over  the  movements  of  the  soul,  in  a 
word  Ijffpingsjg,  which  is  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  man's 
existence  on  earth,  ^ery  man  carries  in  him  his  own 
enemy,  whom  he  must  carefully  watch  (Ench.  xlviiii). 
ThereTs  dangeffEaf  appearances,  which  powerfully  resist 
reason,  will  carry  you  away :  if  you  are  conquered  twice 
or  even  once,  there  is  danger  that  a  habit  of  yielding  to 
them  will  be  formed.  "Generally,  then,  if  you  would 
make  anything  a  habit,  do  it :  if  you  would  not  make  it  a 
habit,  do  not  do  it ;  but  accustom  yourself  to  do  something 
else  in  place  of  it"  (ii.  c.  18).  As  to  pleasure  Epictetus 
says  (Ench.  xxxiv.) :  "  If  you  have  received  the  impression 
{<t>avT(uriav)  of  any  pleasure,  guard  yourself  against  being 
carried  away  by  it ;  but  let  the  thing  wait  for  you,  and' 
allow  yourself  a  certain  delay  on  your  own  part.  Then 
think  of  both  times,  of  the  time  when  you  will  enjoy  the 
pleasure,  and  of  the  time  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  plea- 
sure when  you  will  repent  and  reproach  yourself.  And 
set  against  these  things  how  you  will  rejoice,  if  you  have 
abstained  from  the  pleasure,  and  how  you  will  commend 
yourself.  But  if  it  seem  to  you  seasonable  to  undertake 
(do)  the  thing,  take  care  that  the  charm  of  it,  and  the 
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pleasure/ aiid  the  attraction  of  it  shall  not  conquer  yon. 
and  set  on  the  other  side  the  consideration  how  much 
better  it  is  to  be  conscious  that  you  have  gained  this 
victory." 

Hence  the  rule  that  a  man  must  be  careful  and  cautious 
in  eyeiylhing  which  {sT^  the  power  of  flie  will ;  but  on  '^ 
t£e  contrary,  with  respect  to  externals  which  are  not  in  a 
man's  power,  he  must  be  bold.  *'  Confidence  (courage) 
then  ought  to  be  employed  against  death,  and  caution 
against  the  fear  of  death:  but  now  we  do  the  contrary, 
and  employ  against  death  the  attempt  to  escape ;  and  to 
our  opinion  about  it  we  employ  carelessness,  rashness  and 
indifference"  (ii.  o.  1).  For  the  pun&catipn  of  the  soul 
and  enabling  it  to  employ  its  powers  a  man  must  root  out 
df  himself  two  tilings,  arrogance  (pride,  <Krj<ns)  and  dis- 
trust. *'  Arrogance  is  the  opinion  that  you  want  no&ing 
(are  deficient  in  nothing) ;  but  distrust  is  the  opinion  that 
you  cannot  be  happy  when  so  many  circumstances  sur* 
round  you."  ^ 

The  notion  of  Good  and  Bad  should  be  firmly  fixed  in 
man's  mind.  There  is  in  the  opinion  of  Epictetus  no 
difference  among  men  on  this  matter.  He  says  (ii.  a  11) 
on  the  beginning  of  Philosophy :  As  to  good  and  .eiil^-and 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and 
the  like,"  whoever  came  into  the  world  without  having 
an  idea  (lfi<^os  hrvoia)  of  them  ?"  These  general  notions  he 
names  TrpoXTjipa^;,  preconceptions,  or  praecognitions  (ii.  c.  2) ; 
and  we  need  discipline  "  in  order  to  learn  how  to  adapt 
the  preconception  of  the  rational  and  the  irrational  to  the 
several  things  conformably  to  nature."  Why  then  do  men 
differ  in  their  opinions  about  particular  things?  The 
differences  arise  in  the  adaptation  of  the  praecognitions  to 
the  particular  cases.    He  says  (iv.  o.  1):  "This  is  the 

*  Bitter,  p.  227,  has  a  wrong  reading  in  his  quotation  of  this 
igOy  and  he  has  misunderstood  it 
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Cttoseto  men  of  all  their  evils,  the  not  beiiig  Mb  to  edapL.. 
the^^eiil  prec(mc$ttmirto4  ttdngs.**    It  is  so 

in  eTerything.  GenenI  prindplefl  aro  often  very  simple 
and  intelligible ;  but  when  we  oome  to  the  appUoation  of  the 
principles,  there  arises  difficulty  and  differenoe  of  opinions, 
isthe  learning  how  to  adapt  the  natural  prae- 
0(Hgnitions  to  the  particular  flings  conformably  to  nature ; 
and  then  to^  distinguish  tEat  of  things  some  are  in  our 
]^TOcn>ut  others  are  not"  The  Great  Law  of  Life 
^a  26)  is  tiiat  we  must  act  conformably  to  nature.  **  In 
theory  there  is  n'StSmgwhich  draws  us  away  from  follow- 
ing what  is  taught ;  but  in  the  matters  of  life,  many  are 
the  things  which  distract  us."  A  man  then  must  not 
b^in  with  the  matters  of  real  life,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
begin  with  the  more  difficult  things.  '*  This  then  is  the 
beginning  of  philosophy,  a  man's  perception  of  the  state  of 
his  ruling  faculty ;  for  when  a  man  knows  that  it  is  weak, 
then  he  will  not  employ  it  on  things  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty"; and  again  (ii.  11),  "the  beginning  of  philosophy 
is  a  man's  consciousness  about  his  own  weakness  and 
inability  about  necessary  things  ** :  and  further,  "  this  is 
the  beginning  of  philosophy,  a  perception  of  the  disagree- 
ment of  men  with  one  another,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  disagreement,  and  a  condemnation  and  distrust 
of  that  which  only  '  seems,'  and  a  certain  investigation  of 
that  which  *  seems,'  whether  it  *  seems'  rightly,  and  a  dis- 
covery of  some  rule,  as  we  have  discovered  a  balance  in  the 
determination  of  weights,  and  a  carpenter's  rule  (or  square) 
in  the  case  of  straight  and  crooked  things.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  philosophy." 

Epictetus  urges  the  fact  of  a  man  assenting  to  or  not 
assenting  to  a  thing  as  a  proof  that  man  possesses  some- 
thing which  is  naturally  free.  He  sayiT^p.  253) :  "  Who  is 
able  to  compel  you  to  assent  to  that  which  appears  false? 
No  man.    And  who  can  compel  you  not  to  assent  to  thai 
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which  appears  true?  No  man.  By  this  then  you  see  that 
there  is  sometUn^Jn  yxni.aaitnrallj  free.  Bat  to  desire  oi 
to15e  averse  from,  or  to  move  towards  an  object  or  to  move 
from  it,  or  to  prepare  yourself,  or  to  propose  to  do  any- 
thing, which  of  you  can  do  this,  unless  he  has  received  an 
impression  of  the  appearance  of  that  which  is  profitable 
or  a  duty  ?  No  man.  Xou  have  then  in  these  thiogs  also  ^^ 
something  whiQb  i& not  hindfo:^  andjs^^e.  ^$£Btched 
"mien,  work  out  this^  take  care  of  this^  seek  for  good  here." 
^Compare  iv.  o.  1  p.  303,  and  note  20.) 

Here  the  philosopher  teaches  that  aman*s  opinion  or  his 
belief  cannot  be  compelled  by  another,  though  we  may 
conclude  from  what  we  see  and  hear  and  is  done  in  the 
world,  that  a  large  part  of  mankind  do  not  know  this  fact. 
A  man  cannot  even  think  or  believe  as  he  chooses  himself: 
if  a  thing  is  capable  of  demonstration,  and  if  he  under* 
stands  demonstration,  he  must  believe  what  is  demon- 
strated. If  the  thing  is  a  matter  of  probable  evidence,  he 
will  follow  that  which  seems  the  more  probable,  if  he  has 
any  capacity  for  thinking.  I  say  *  any  capacity '  for  think- 
ing, because  the  intellectual  power  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  is  very  weak ;  and  in  all  of  us  often 
very  weak  compared  with  the  power  of  the  necessities  of 
our  nature,  of  our  desires,  of  our  passions,  in  fact  of  all 
that  is  in  this  wonderful  creature  man,  which  is  not  pure 
reason  or  pure  understanding  or  whatever  name  we  give 
to  the  powers  named  intellectual. 

The  second  part  of  this  last  quotation  from  Epictetus 
relates  to  the  Ti^l,  by  which  I  mean,  and  I  suppose  that 
he  means,  the  wish  and  the  intention  and  the  attempt  to 
do  something  particular,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  some 
particular  thing.  Much  has  been  written  about  man's 
Will.  Some  persons  think  that  he  has  none;  that  he 
moves  as  he  is  moved,  and  cannot  help  himself.  Epictetus 
has  no  essay  or  dissertation  on  this  matter;  and  it  would 
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have  been  contraiy  to  his  method  of  teaching  to  make  a 
foni^  discussion  of  the  Will,  after  the  manner  of  modem 
philosophers.  He  does  not  touch  on  the  question  of  man's 
will  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  Gofd,or  as  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  GhxL  ,haaJQA%de  man  as  free  as  he  could  be  in 
I  such  ai  hndjTiTn  whioh  hft.  must. Jive  on  the  earth'.'  Hiis 
^  body  is  not  man's  own,  but  it  is  clay  finely  tempered;  and 
God  has  also  given  tq^oo^  a  small  pprtion  of  himself,  in  a 
word,  the  feu^ultg^of^uswig  the  app^aranoes  of  things,  of 
i^mch  facul^llpictetus  says,  **  if  you  will  take  care  of 
tB8  fecmyand^QQniflider  it  your  only  possession,  you  will 
i\eyer  be  hindered,  never  meet  with  impediments,  jou  will 
noTIamenf,  y oil  win  not  blame,  you  will  not  flatter  any 
gerson**(i.  c.  1).  He  says  (iv.  c.  12)  that  God  "has  placed 
me  with  myself,  and  has  put  my  will  in  obedience  to  myself 
alone,  and  has  given  me  rules  for  the  right  use  of  it." 

The  word  of  Epictetus  which  I  have  always  translated 
by  Will  is  ^rpoo^co-is,  which  is  literally  a  *  preference,'  a 
choice  of  one  thing  before  another,  or  before  any  other 
thing;   a  description  which  is  sufficiently  intelligible.^ 

'  H.  StephanuB  in  bis  Greek  Lexicon  (s.  v.  Alpw)  has  a  long  disou8~ 
aion  on  the  word  irpoatp^ffis :  which  is  not  satis&otory.  He  objects  to 
the  translation  by  the  old  scholars  of  irpoaip^tris  by  'Electio,' '  choice, 
beoanse  irpoaipf<ris,  he  says,  is  not  *Electio,'  but  it  is  that  which 
follows  from  the  choice  itself.  *'  For,**  he  adds,  '*  Electio  is  the  act  of 
'  ehoosing,  of  selection,'  and  Electio  can  only  be  in  the  mind,  when  we 
have  chosen  this  or  that."  This  distinction  is  trifling.  When  he  says 
that  '*  xpoeUf>c(rif  applies  to  him  who  out  of  several  things  selects  one- 
after  deliberation  and  prefers  it  to  others,"  he  says  right,  and  this  is^ 
sufficient  He  then  discusses  whether  irpoalpttns  should  be  -rendered,, 
when  Aristotle  uses  it  strictly,  by  '  Propositum '  or  '  Consilium,'  and 
he  decides  in  favour  of '  Propositum.'  At  the  beginning  of  Aristotle'a 
Ethic  he  translates  iraaa  irpoaip€<ns  by  *  Propositum  omne,'  or  '  Con- 
silium omne :'  but  he  prefers  *  Propositum.'  He  objects  to  the  Latin 
translation  of  irpoaip^o-is  by  '  Voluntas'  in  cases  where  Aristotle  uses 
the  word  strictly,  for  Aristotle  makes  a  distinction  between  irpocdpfais 
and  fio6\ri4ns,  A  distinction  between  irpoalp€<ris  and  $ov\7iais  is 
eerUiin,  and  it  is  ploin.    But  Stephanus  does  not  seem  to  know  that 

c 
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Though  Epiclietas  oouteocU  that  man  haa-powaray^Mr-liUu^ 
will,  ho  well  knew  how  weak  this  power  sometinuKLJa^ 
An  appearance,  he  says  (p.  86),  is  presented,  and  straight- 
way I  act  according  to  it ;  and,  what  is  the  name  of  those 
who  follow  every  appearance  ?  They  are  called  madmen. — 
Snch  are  a  large  part  of  mankind;  and  it  is  true,  that 
many  persons  have  no  Will  at  all.  They  are  deceived  by 
appearances,  perplexed,  tossed  about  like  a  ship  which  has 
lost  the  helm :  they  have  no  steady,  fixed,  and  rational 
purpose.  Their  perseverance  or  obstinacy  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  perseverance  in  an  irrational  purpose.  It  is 
often  so  strong  and  so  steady  that  the  man  himself  and 
others  too  may  view  it  as  a  strong  will ;  and  it  is  a  strong 
will,  if  you  choose,  but  it  ia  a  will  in  a  wrong  direction. 
•**  The  nature  of  the  Good  is  a  certain  Will :  the  nature  of 
the  Bad  is  a  certain  kind  of  Will"  (i.  c.  29).  x- 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  their  parents  and  in 
their  education,  who  have  acquired  good  habits,  and  are 
not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  affects  and  the  passions,  may 


the  Latin  word  ^voluntas/  especially  in  the  law  writers,  does 
represent  a  deliberate  purpose  or  will,  as  when  a  man  intends,  designs 
and  nses  the  necessarj  means,  for  example,  to  kill  another,  in  which 
case  the  Romans  rightly  viewed  the  will  as  equivalent  to  the  deed. 
Cicero  (Tuscnl.  iv.  6)  says,  *'  Qnamobrem  simnl  objecta  species 
cujuspiam  est,  quod  bonnm  videatur,  ad  id  adipiBoendnm  impellit 
ipsa  natnra.  Id  quum  constanter  prudenterque  fit,  ejnsmodi  appeti* 
iionem  Stoici  fiov\riffiv  appellant,  nos  appellamns  Yolnntatem.  Earn 
illi  putant  in  solo  esse  sapiente,  qnam  sic  deflninnt:  Yolnntas  est  quae 
quid  cnm  ratione  desiderat.  Qoae  antem  ratione  adversa  incitata  est 
vehementius,  ea  libido  est,  vel  oupiditas  eftrenata,  quae  in  omnibus 
fltultis  invenitur." 

In  p.  183  8chweighaeuser  has  a  note  on  the  irpoeuperiK^  diyafits 
and  rpoatptffisy  which  are  generally,  he  says,  translated  by  Voluntas  ; 
but,  he  adds,  it  has  a  wider  meaning  than  is  generally  given  to  the 
Latin  word,  and  it  comprehends  the  intellect  with  the  will,  and  all 
the  active  powers  of  the  mind  which  we  sometimes  designate  by  tho 
genenl  name  <tf  Season. 
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pass  througli  life  calmly  and  with  little  clanger,  even  when 
the  powers  of  the  wiU  are  very  weak,  and  hardly  ever 
ezeroised.  Life  with  them  is  fortunately  a  series  of  habits, 
generally  good,  or  at  least  not  bad.  This  is  the  condi-* 
tion  of  many  men  and  women.  They  are  good  or  seem  to 
be  good,  beoanse  they  are  not  tried  above  their  power;  but 
if  a  temptation  should  suddenly  surprise  them  when  they 
are  not  prepared  for  it,  they  are  conquered  and  they  fall. 
Even  a  man,  who  has  trained  himself  to  the  exercise  of  ^^ 
his  rational  faculties  and  has  for  a  long  time  passed  a/ 
blameless  life,  may  in  a  moment  when  his  vigilance 
relaxed,  when  he  is  off  his  gu&id,  be  defeated  by  th( 
enemy  whom  he  always  carries  about  with  him. 

The  difference  between  a  man,  who  has  within  him  the 
principles  of  reason  and  him  who  has  not,  appears  from  a 
story  told  by  Gellius  (xix.  1) : — We  were  sailing,  he  says, 
&om  Cassiopa  to  Brundisium  when  a  violent  storm  came 
on.  In  the  ship  there  was  a  Stoio  philosopher,  a  man  of 
good  repute.  He  who  told  the  story  says  that  he  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  philosopher  to  see  how  he  behaved  under  the 
circumstances.  The  philosopher  did  not  weep  and  bewail 
like  the  rest,  but  his  complexion  and  apparent  perturbation 
did  not  much  differ  from  those  of  the  other  passengers. 
When  the  danger  was  over,  a  wealthy  Oreek  from  Asia, 
went  up  to  the  Stoic,  and  in  an  insulting  manner  said. 
How  is  this,  philosopher  ?  when  we  were  in  danger,  you 
were  afraid  and  grew  pale ;  but  I  was  neither  afraid  nor 
was  I  pale.  The  philosopher  after  a  little  hesitation  said. 
If  I  seemed  to  be  a  little  afraid  in  so  violent  a  tempest, 
you  are  not  worthy  to  hear  the  reason  of  it.  However  he 
told  the  man  a  story  about  Aristippus  ^,  who  on  a  like  occa- 
sion was  questioned  by  a  man  like  this  Greek ;  and  so  the 
philosopher  got  rid  of  the  impertinent  fellow.    When  they 

*  Or  a  follower  of  Aristippus.    The  text  is  not  certain. 
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arriyed  at  Bnmdisiuin,  tbe  narrator  asked  the  pliilosoplief 
for  an  explanation  of  his  fear,  which  the  philosopher 
readily  gave.  He  took  out  of  his  bag  a  work  of  Epictetns, 
the  fifth  hook  of  his  discourses  in  wMch  was  the  following 
passage  (Frag,  olxxx.):  The  affects  of  the  mind  (visa 
anind),  which  philosophers  name  ^avroo-uu,  by  which  a 
man's  mind  is  struck  by  the  first  appearance  of  a  thing 
which  approaches,  are  not  things  which  belong  to  the  will 
nor  in  our  power,  but  by  a  peculiar  force  they  intrude 
themselves  on  men.  But  the  assents,  which  they  name 
ovyKaToffia-ei^  (the  assents  of  the  judgment),  by  which  the 
same  affects  (visa  anind)  are  known  and  determined  are 
from  the  will  and  are  in  the  power  of  men  to  make.  For  this 
reason  when  some  frightful  sound  in  the  heavens  or  from 
a  fall,  or  some  sudden  news  of  danger  comes,  or  any  thing 
of  the  same  kind  happens,  it  is  unavoidable  that  even  the 
mind  of  the  wise  man  must  be  moved  somewhat  and  con- 
founded, and  that  he  must  grow  pale,  not  through  an 
opinion  which  he  has  first  conceived  of  any  danger  (or 
evil),  but  by  certain  rapid  and  inconsiderate  emotions 
which  anticipate  (prevent)  the  exercise  of  the  mind  and  the 
reason.  In  a  short  time  however  the  wise  man  does  not 
allow  these  emotions  (visa  animi)  to  remain,  but  he  rejects 
;them,  and  he  sees  nothing  terrible  in  them.  But  this  is 
the  difference  between  the  fool  and  the  wise  man:  the 
f  fool,  as  the  things  at  the  first  impulse  appeared  to  be 
dangerous,  such  he  thinks  them  to  be ;  but  the  wise  man, 
when  he  has  been  moved  for  a  short  time,  recovers  the 
former  state  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  which  he  always  had 
with  reference  to  such  appearances,  that  they  are  not 
objects  of  fear,  but  only  terrify  by  a  false  show.* 

This  explanation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  events,  to  all 
the  thoughts  and  to  all  the  emotions  which  distarb  the  mind 

*  This  if  ihe  general  sense  of  tbe  passage.    The  translation  is  not 
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«nd  the  reason,  wliatever  be  their  cause  or  nature.  Jf  a  man's 
mind  lias  been  long  under  proper  disoipline^^  afterjraifleo- 
iSm,  %&  is  able  io  x^QOYeof&oin  this  difOTniflr  anJtoresame 
hia^Jonnfir. state.  If  he  has  not  been  nnder  proper 
cipline  when  his  powers  of  reason  are  thus  assailed,  he 
may  do  any  thing  however  foolish  or  bad.  ,A  sonnd  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculty  of  the  Will  therefore  requires  dis« 
oipline,  in  order  that  it  may  be  corrected  and  maintained. 
A  man  must  exercise  his  will  and  improve  it  by  labour  so 
as  to  make  it  conformable  to  nature  and  free,  ^is  exer- 
ci^  of  the  will  and  the  improvement  fi£Jl-ai3e^  labour 

.ih»iyS^SIEnS^    A  man  flhonldjbegjri^ilp  an  angjf  tun  I^a 

can.  If  the  question  is  asied^ow  a  man  must  b^in,  who 
"Eailiever  been  trained  by  a  parent  or  teacher  to  observe 
carefully  his  own  conduct,  to  reflect,  to  determine,  and 
then  to  act,  I  cannot  telL  Perhaps  a  mere  accident,  some 
trifle  which  many  persons  would  not  notice,  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  total  change  in  a  man's  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  Polemon,  who  was  a  dissolute  youth,  and  as  he  was  by 
chance  passing  the  lecture  room  of  Xenocrates,  he  and  his 
drunken  companions  burst  into  the  room.  Polemon  was 
so  affected  by  the  words  of  the  excellent  teacher,  that  he 
came  out  a  different  man,  and  at  last  succeeded  Xenocrates 
in  the  school  of  the  Academy  (iii.  c.  1).  Folly  and  bad 
habits  then  may  by  reflection  be  altered  into  wisdom  and 
A  good  course  of  life.  If  such  a  thing  hap  pens,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  has  happened,  it  may  be  said  that  the  origin 
of  the  change  is  not  in  a  man's  will,  but  in  something 
jextemal.  Granted :  a  thing  external  has  presented  an 
appearance  to  a  man,  tnit  i^~effect  of  the  "appearance 
would  not  bQ  the^^same  in  all  men^  as  wq  presume  that  it 
was  not  the  same,  arfhe^toryJs4;Qld,.in  Polemon  and  his 
companions.  One  man  in  this  case  had  a  temper  or  dis- 
position and  a  capacity  to  use  his  mental  power  and  to 
profit  by  the  words  of  Xenocrates.    It  may  be  said  that 
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this  temper  or  dispositioa  and  capacity  are  not  in  tlia 
power  of  a  man's  Will;  and  this  ia  true.  But  that 
matter  is  nothing  to  na.  Men  have  various  capaeities,  aaid, 
AS  Epiotetus  would  say,  they  are  the  gift  of  &od,  who  dis- 
tribntes  them  as  he  pleaseg.  Qjie  man,  has  tho  power  of 
naing  an  appearance  in  a  way  whicE^is.  good  ibr-himaelf" 
and  another  has  not.  Wo  can  Bay  no  more.  In  ivhatever 
way  then  a  m^m  has  been  led  to  exercise  his  will  towards 
a  good  end,  he  mHst  practise  the  eserciao  of  his  will  for 
BQch  an  end ;  he  must  make  a  habit  of  it,  whioh  habit  will 
acquire  strength;  and  he  may  then  have  a  reasonable  hope 
that  he  will  not  often  fail  in  his  good  purpose.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  Epictetiis,  aa  we  may  collect 
from,  the  numerous  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  will. 
I  hope  that  no  reader  will  think  that  I  propose  what  I 
have  said  as  &  sufGcient  explanation  of  a  difficult  matter. 
I  have  only  said  what  I  think  to  bo  sufficient  to  explain 
Epictetus;  and  I  have  said  what  seems  to  me  to  be  true, 

Epicurus  taught  that  we  should  not  marry  nor  beget 
children  nor  engage  in  public  affairs,  because  these  things 
disturb  onr  tranquillity.  Epiotetus  and  the  Stoics  taught 
that  a  man  should  marry,  should  beget  children,  and  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  In  one  of  his  best  dis- 
conraes  (iii.  c.  22 ;  About  Cyniam),  in  which  he  describes 
what  kind  of  person  a  Cynic  (his  ideal  philosopher)  KhouI<l 
be,  he  says  that  he  is  a  messenger  from  God  (Zeus)  to  men 
about  good  and  bad  things,  to  show  them  that  tliey  havo 
wandered  and  are  seeking  the  substance  of  good  and  evil 
where  it  is  not ;  but  where  it  ia,  they  never  think.  Tha 
Cynio  is  supposed  to  say.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  maa 
like  himself,  who  is  houseless  and  has  nothing  can  live 
happily?  The  answer  is,  See,  God  has  sent  you  a  man  t*^ 
show  you  that  it  ia  jiosaible.  The  man  has  no  city,  nor 
house,  he  has  nothing ;  he  lias  no  wife,  nor  children  ;  and 
yet  he  wants  nothing.    In  reply  to  a  questiou  whether  k 
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Cynio  shonld  marry  and  procreate  children,  Epictetns 
answers :  **  If  you  grant  me  a  community  of  wise  men, 
perhaps  no  man  will  readily  apply  himsedf  to  the  Cynio 
practica''  However,  he  says,  if  he  does,  nothing  will 
prevent  him  from  marrying  and  begetting  children,  for  his 
wife  will  be  another  like  himself.  ''But,''  he  adds,  *'  in  the 
present  state  of  things  which  is  like  that  of  an  army 
placed  in  battle  order,  is  it  not  fit  that  the  Cynic  should 
without  any  distraction  be  employed  only  on  the  ministra- 
tion of  Qody  able  to  go  about  among  men,  not  tied  down 
to  the  common  duties  of  mankind,  nor  entangled  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  which  if  he  neglects,  he  will  not 
TPiMTit^i-n  the  character  of  an  honourable  and  good  man? 
and  if  he  observes  them,  he  will  lose  the  character  of  the 
messenger,  and  spy  and  herald  of  Gk)d."  The  conclusion 
is  that  it  is  better  for  a  minister  of  Ood  not  to  marry.^® 

Epictetus  distinguishes  the  soul  from  the  body  in  the 
chapter  (iv.  o.  11)  about  purity  (cleanliness);  but  he 
wisely  does  not  attempt  to  define  the  soul.  He  says, 
''  We  suppose  that  there  is  something  superior  in  man  and 
that  we  first  receive  it  from  the  Gods :  for  since  the  Gods 
by  their  nature  are  pure  and  free  from  corruption,  so  far 
as  men  approach  them  by  reason,  so  far  do  they  cling  to 
purity  and  to  a  love  (habit)  of  purity."  It  is  however 
impossible  for  man's  nature  to  be  altogether  pure;  but 
reason  endeavours  to  make  human  nature  love  purity. 
''  The  first  then  and  highest  purity  is  that  which  is  in  the 
soul ;  and  we  say  the  same  of  impurity.  But  you  could 
not  discover  the  impurity  of  the  soul  as  you  could  discover 


^  Br.  Farrar  sayi  in  his  'Seekers  after  God'  (Epictetus  p.  213), 
'*That  fipiotetus  approyes  of  celibacy  as  a '  oounsel  of  perfection,'  and 
indeed  his  yiews  Iulto  a  doee  and  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of 
St.  PauL**  I  do  not  understand  the  first  part  of  this  sentence ;  and 
the  reader  of  Epictetus  will  see  that  the  second  part  is  not  true.  There 
is  a  note  on  the  matter  (pp.  258, 316). 
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that  of  the  'body :  tut  as  to  the  soul,  wbat  else  could  yon 
find  in  it  than  that  which  makes  it  filthy  in  rcspeet  to  tha 
acts  which  are  her  own  ?  Now  the  acts  of  the  soul  are 
moveineDt  towards  an  object  or  movement  from  it,  deaire, 
aversion,  preparation,  d'  sign  (purpose),  assent  VHiat  then 
is  it  which  in  these  acts  makes  the  soul  filthy  and  impure  ? 
Nothing  else  than  her  own  bad  judgments  (upt/wiru).  Con- 
eeqnently  the  impurity  of  the  soul  is  the  bouI'b  bad 
opinions ;  and  the  pu  ification  of  the  soul  ia  the  planting 
in  it  of  proper  opin'oaa ;  and  the  soul  ia  pure  which  Laa 
proper  opinions,  for  tho  soul  alone  in  her  own  acta  is  free 
from  perturbation  and  iwllution." 
~~  ictetus  says  (iv,  c.  7)  that  man  is  not  "flesh  nor 
nor  sinews  {vtupiC),  but  he  ia  that  which  makes  use 
'these  parts  of  the  body  and  governs  them  and  follows 
kderstands)  the  apgicarnnces  of  things."  This  opinion 
to  be  the  samt^  or  nearly  the  same  as  Bp.  Butler's 
(iv.  c.  7,  note  10).  If  then  Eplctetus  had  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  soul,  and  he  is  a  man  whose  notions  are 
generally  distinct,  I  ihink  that  his  opinion  of  man's  body 
and  of  man's  soul  are.  that  a  man's  body  is  not  the  man, 
but  the  body  is  that  "  tinely  tempered  clay"  in  which  the 
man  dwells,  and  withuui  the  body  he  could  not  live  this 
earthly  life ;  and  his  notion  of  the  soul  ia  tliat  which  is 
stated  above  (iv,  c,  11  and  c,  7).  As  to  the  mode  and  nature 
of  this  connexion  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  he  "-ould  have  disclaimed  all  knowledge 
of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  nature  of  perception  (p.  82) :  and 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  philosopher  or  theologian  would 
venture  to  say  what  tliis  connexion  of  soul  and  body  is. 
]n  the  life  then  which  man  lives  on  the  earth  I  think  that 
the  opinions  of  Epictems  are  the  same  or  nearly  tho  wame 
as  thoae  of  Swedenhoi  g ;  but  after  the  event,  which  cornea 
to  all  men,  and  which  wo  name  Deafli,  the  opinions  art 
very  different. 
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And  what  is  Death?  (p.  230  in  the  chapter  on  Solitnde). 
It  is  a  going  **  to  the  plaoo  from  which  yon  came,  to  your 
friends  and  kinsmen,  to  the  elements :  what  there  was  in 
you  of  fire  goes  to  firo,  of  earth  to  earth ;  of  air  (spirit) 
to  air;  of  water  to  water:  no  Hades,  nor  Acheron,  nor 
Goq}'tus,  nor  Fyriphlegethon,  but  all  is  full  of  Gods  and 
Daemons."  He  says  (p.  282) :  '*  death  is  a  greater  change, 
not  from  the  state  which  now  is  to  that  which  is  not,  but 
to  that  which  is  not  now.  Shall  I  then  no  longer  exist  ? 
You  will  not  exist,  but  you  will  be  something  else,  of  which 
the  world  now  has  need :  for  you  also  came  into  existence 
not  when  you  chose,  but  when  the  world  had  need  of  you." 
Death  is  the  resolution  of  the  matter  of  the  body  into  the 
things  out  of  which  it  is  composed  (p.  347).  This  is  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible.  Of  the  soul,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  considers  to  be  in  some  way  different  from  the 
body  during  life,  he  does  not  speak  so  distinctly.  I  think 
that  he  means,  if  he  means  any  thing,  something  like  what 
I  have  said  in  p.  347,  note  4. 

The  philosopher,  who  appears  to  have  no  belief  in  a 
future  existence,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  teaches  that 
we  onght  to  live  such  a  life  in  all  our  thoughts  and  in  all 
our  acts  as  a  Christian  would  teach.  He  says  (p.  285), 
**  Then  in  the  place  of  all  other  delights  substitute  this, 
that  of  being  conscious  that  you  are  obeying  Ood,  that  not 
in  word,  but  in  deed  you  are  performing  the  acts  of  a  wise 
and  good  man."  He  looks  for  no  reward  for  doing  what 
he  ought  to  do.  The  virtuous  man  has  his  reward  in  his 
own  acts.  If  he  lives  conformably  to  nature,  he  will  do 
what  is  best  in  this  short  life,  and  will  obtain  all  the  hap- 
piness which  he  can  obtain  in  no  ether  way. 

He  says  (p.  310) :  **  Who  are  you  and  for  what  purpose 
did  you  come  into  the  world  ?  Did  not  God  introduce  you 
here,  did  he  not  show  you  the  light,  did  he  not  give  you 
fellow  workers,  and  perception  and  re  ason  ?  and  as  whom 
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did  he  introduce  yon  here?  did  he  not  introduce  yon  as 
subject  to  death,  and  as  one  to  live  on  the  earth  with  a 
little  flesh,  and  to  observe  his  administration  and  to  join 
with  him  in  the  spectacle  and  the  festival  for  a  short  time  ? 
Will  you  not  then,  as  long  as  you  have  been  permitted, 
after  seeing  the  spectacle  and  the  solemnity,  when  he  leads 
}'ou  out,  go  with  adoration  of  him  and  thanks  for  what  you 
have  heard  and  seen  "  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  conclusion  of  Epictetus 
about  the  soul  after  the  separation  from  the  body  is  equiva^- 
lent  to  a  declaration  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it ;  as  he 
disclaims  sometimes  the  knowledge  of  other  things.  We 
cannot  assume  that  in  the  books  which  are  lost  he  ex- 
pressed any  opinions  which  are  inconsistent  with  those 
contained  in  the  books  which  exist.  He  must  have  known 
the  opinion  of  Socrates  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
or  the  opinion  attributed  to  Socrates ;  but  he  has  not  said 
that  he  assents  to  it,  nor  does  he  express  dissent  from  it. 
Bp.  Butler  in  his  Analogy  of  Eeligion  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed (Part  I.  Of  Natural  Eeligion,  Chap.  I.  of  a  Future 
Life)  has  examined  the  question  of  a  Future  Life  with  his 
usual  modesty,  good  sense  and  sagacity.  The  inquiry  is  very 
difficult.  He  says  at  the  end  of  the  chapter :  '^  The  credi- 
bility of  a  future  life,  which  has  been  here  insisted  on,  how 
little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity,  seems  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  religion,  in  like  manner  as  a  demon- 
strative proof  would.  Lideed,  a  proof,  even  a  demon- 
strative one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  of 
religion.  For,  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter,  is  just  as 
reconcileable  with  the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to 
be  accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive  is ;  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  argue  from 
that  scheme  that  there  can  be  no  future  state.  But  as 
religion  implies  a  future  state,  any  presumption  against 

'  ji  a  state  is  a  presumption  against  reL'gion." 
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I  oonolade  that_^EpiotetnB,  who  was  a  religious  man,  and 
who  beUgved  in  the  existSoe  of  jP(v1  tLnif  his  administra- 
tion  of  all  thmgSTdirnordeny  a  future  life ;  nor  does  he 
say  that  he  believes  it.  I  oonclude  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand it ;  that  it  was  beyond  his  conception,  as  the  nature  of 
Ood  also  was.  His  great  merit  as  a  teacher  is  that  he 
**  attempted  to  show,  that  there  is  in  man's  nature  and  in 
itie  oonstitutipn.of.  things.  sufficienF  reason  for^  Hying  a 
^rtuous  Ufe/|^^  He  knew  well  what  mar^  nature  isjjina^ 
he  endeavoured  to  ^^ac^  ^«  ^^^  w^  can  secure  happiness 
mjthisUfi^  aa far  as  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it. 

More  might  be  said ;  but  this  is  enough.  I  will  only 
add  that  the  Stoics  have  been  charged  with  arrogance ;  and 
the  charge  is  just.  Epictetus  himself  has  been  blamed 
for  it  even  by  modem  theologians,  who.are  not  always  free 
from  this  fault  themselves.  If  there  is  any  arrogance  or 
apparent  arrogance  in  Epictetus,  he  did  not  teach  it,  for 
he  has  especially  warned  us  against  this  fiEtult,  as  the 
reader  will  see  in  several  passages. 

''  I  am  not  sore  that  I  rightly  understood  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
I  wrote  the  note  22  in  p.  283.  The  words  ''Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  are  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  a  Greek  writer. 
The  words  then  may  be  taken  not  as  Paul's,  but  as  the  conclusion  of 
foolish  persons.  A  Mend  who,  as  I  understand  his  remarks,  is  of  this 
opinion,  also  adds  that  as  Paul  was  a  learned  man,  and  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Greek  philosophers,  he  would  certainly  give  them 
credit  for  better  and  more  rational  opinions.  This  may  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words.  Paul  is  not  always  easy  to  understand,  even 
by  those  who  make  a  special  study  of  his  Epistles. 


ABBIAN'S 


DISCOURSES  OF  EPIOTETUS. 


Abbian  to  Ludus  Gellius,  toith  msheafor  his  happiness. 

I  NEITHER  wrote  these  Discourses  ^  of  Epictetus  in  the  w&y 
in  which  ar  man  might  write  such  things ;  nor  did  I  make 
them  public  myself,  inasmuch  as  I  declare  that  I  did  not 
even  write  them.  But  whatever  I  heard  him  say,  the 
same  I  attempted  to  write  down  in  his  own  words  as 
nearly  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  as 
memorials  to  myself  afterwards  of  the  thoughts  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  Epictetus.  Accordingly,  the  Dis- 
courses are  naturally  such  as  a  man  would  address  with- 
out preparation  to  another,  not  such  as  a  man  would  writi 

^  A.  Gellius  (i  2  and  zyii.  19)  speaks  of  the  Disconrses  of  Epictetus 
being  arranged  by  Arrian;  and  Gellius  (xix.  1)  speaks  of  a  fifth  book 
of  these  Discourses,  but  only  four  are  extant  and  some  fragments.  The 
^rhole  number  of  books  was  eight,  as  Pijotius  (Cod.  58)  says.  There 
is  also  extant  an  Encheiridion  or  Manual,  consisting  of  snort  pieces 
fielected  firom  the  Disconrses  of  Epictetus ;  and  there  is  the  valuable 
commentary  on  the  Encheiridion  written  by  Simplicius  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  and  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

Arrian  explains  in  a  manner  what  he  means  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  write  these  Discourses  of  Epictetus ;  but  he  does  not  explain  his 
meaning  when  he  says  that  he  did  not  make  them  public  He  tells 
us  that  he  did  attempt  to  write  down  in  the  words  of  Epictetus  what 
^e  philosopher  said ;  but  how  it  happened  that  they  were  first  pub- 
lished, without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  Arrian  does  not  say.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  did  see  the  Discourses  when  they  were 
published ;  and  as  Schweighaeuser  remarks,  he  would  naturally  correct 
any  errors  that  he  dettcted,  and  so  there  would  be  an  edition  revised 
by  himibelf.  Schweighaeuser  has  a  note  (i.  ch.  2G,  13)  on  the  difficultiei 
which  we  now  find  in  the  Discourses. 
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with  the  view  of  others  reading  them.  Now,  being  each, 
I  do  not  know  how  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  publie, 
withont  either  my  consent  or  my  knowledge.  But  it 
concerns  me  little  if  I  shall  be  considered  incompetent 
to  write ;  and  it  concerns  Epictetus  not  at  all  if  any  man 
shall  despise  his  words ;  for  at  the  time  when  he  uttered 
them,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  no  other  purpose  than  to 
move  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  the  best  things.  If,  indeed, 
these  Discourses  should  produce  this  effect,  they  will  have, 
I  think,  the  result  which  the  words  of  philosophers  ought 
to  have.  But  if  they  shall  not,  let  those  who  read  them 
know  that,  when  Epictetus  delivered  them,  the  hearer 
could  not  avoid  being  affected  in  the  way  that  Epictetus 
wished  him  to  be.  But  if  the  Discourses  themselves, 
as  they  are  written,  do  not  effect  this  result,  it  may  be 
that  the  fault  is  mine,  or,  it  may  be,  that  the  thing  ib 
unavoidable. 
FareweUl 


BOOK  L 


CHAPTER  L 

or  TBI  THINGS  WHIOH  ABE  Itf  OUR  POWEB,   AND  NOT  IN    OUB 

POWEB. 

Of  all  the  faculties  (except  that  which  I  shall  soon  men* 
tion),  3'on  will  find  not  one  which  is  capable  of  contem- 
plating itself,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  eitJier  of 
approving  or  disapproving.^  How  far  does  the  grammatio 
art  possess  the  contemplating  power  ?  As  far  as  forming 
a  judgment  about  what  is  written  and  spoken.  And  how 
far  music?  As  far  as  judging  about  melody.  Does 
either  of  them  then  contemplate  itself?  By  no  means. 
But  when  you  must  write  something  to  your  friend, 
grammar  will  tell  you  what  words  you  should  write ;  but 
whether  you  should  write  or  not,  grammar  will  not  tell 
you.  And  so  it  is  with  music  as  to  musical  sounds ;  but 
whether  you  should  sing  at  the  present  time  and  play  on 
the  lute,  or  do  neither,  music  will  not  tell  you.  What 
faculty  then  will  tell  you?  That  which  contemplates 
both  itself  and  all  other  things.  And  what  is  this  fitculty  P 
T^^jiatio^l  faculty ;  ^  for  this  is  the  only  faculty  that  we 

^  **  This  moral  approving  and  disapproving  faculty  "  is  Bp.  Butler's 
translation  of  the  BoKifjuurriicfi  and  ikiroioKifjMcrTiKTJ  of  Epictetus  (i.  1, 1) 
in  his  dissertation,  Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.    See  his  note. 

*  The  rational  feusulty  is  the  Koyiic^  ^vxh  of  Epictetus  and  Anto- 
ninus, of  which  Antoninus  says  (xi.  1) :  "  These  are  the  properties  of 
the  rational  soul :  it  sees  itself,  analyses  itself,  and  makes  itself  such 
as  it  chooses ;  the  fruit  which  it  bears,  itself  envoys," 
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'  have  received  whicli  examines  itself,  what  it  is,  and  what  [ 
power  it  has,  and  what  is  the  value  of  thin  gift,  and  exa-  '' 
mineB  all  other  faculties:  for  what  else  ia  (here  which  ~t 
tells  us  that  golden  things  are  heautiful,  for  they^du  uuL  A 
say  BO  themselves?  Evidently  it  is  the  faculty  which  ia  i 
capable  of  judging  of  appearanfps.'  AVhat  else  judges  of* 
music,  grammar,  and  the  other  faculties,  proves  their  uses, 
and  points  out  the  occasions  for  using  them?     Nothing    ,. 

Ah   then    it  was  fit  to  be   bo,   that  which  is  best  of    '| 
all  and  supreme  over  all  is  the  only   thing  which  the    'l 
gods  have  placed  in  our  power,  the  right  use  of  appear- 
ances; but  all  other  things  they  have  not  placed  in  our 
power.     Was  it  because  they  did  not  ohouso  ?    I  indeed 
think  that,  if  they  had  been  able,  they  wuuld  have  put 
"these  other  things  also  in  our  power,  but  they  certainly    'I 
could  not.'     For  aa  we  exist  on  the  earth,  and  are  bound    d 
to  such  a  body  and  to  such  companions,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  UH  not   to  be  hindered  aa  to  these  things   by     ' 
externals  ?  ' 

But  what  says   Zeus?     Epictetua,  if  it  were  possible, 
I  would  have  made  both  your  little  body  and  your  little 
property  free  ami  not  exposed  to  hindrance.     But  now  he     i 
not  ignorant  of  this :  this  body  is  not  yours,  but  it  is  clay    I 
finely  tempered.     And  since  I  was  not  able  to  do  for  you    I 

'  Thia  ia  what  he  biia  just  named  the  rationiil  faculty.     The  StoicB     | 
gave  the  name  of  appettraucoa  (ipayTaala.!)  to  all  impressions  received      , 
by  tbe  Benses,  and  to  all  emotiotu  cauaod  by  external  things.    Chry* 
BippoB  eaid ;  ^oiiTaciia  ^irrl  irdflor  Jir  rf  +uxS  7i'"i;ie'"iB,  ivieiKiiiii.fror 
(ouTiJ  Tt  Kttl  t!i  ireiroHi«iJi  (Plutoroh,  iv.  0.  12,  De  Placit.  Philosoph.). 

'  Compare  Antonmus,  iL  3.    Eptotetus  does  nnt  intend  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  gods,  but  he  means  that  the  constitution  of  things  baine 
what  it  is,  they  cannot  do  oontrBdiotoriee.    Tb^  bavc  ao  conEtitated 
things  that  man  is  hinilered  by^  extemiils.      How  then  oonid  they 
give  to  man  a  power  of  not  being  hindered  by  externals?    Seneo« 
(De  Providentia,  o.  6)  eaya :    "  But  it  may  he   snid,  many  things      ' 
hap|i['n  which  cause  sadness,  fear,  and  aco  hard  to  bear.    Bccanss      ' 
(Goil  says)  I  omiM  not  save  you  from  them,  I  huve  anned  your  minds      i 
against  all."    Thid  is  the  answer  to  those  who  imagine  fliat  they  have 
disproved  tlie  common  aesertion  of  the  omnipntcnee  of  God,  when 
they  ask  whether  He  can  oomhine  inherent  con tni dictions,  whetlierHe 
can  cause  two  and  t^vo  to  uiuhe  dvti.    Tliis  is  indeed  a  very  aheurd 
way  of  talking. 
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what  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  given  you  a  small  portion 
of  ns,^  this  faculty  of  pursuing  an  object  and  avoiding  it, 
and  the  faculty  of  desire  and  aversion,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
faculty  of  using  the  appearances  of  things;  and  if  you  will 
take  care  of  this  faculty  and  consider  it  your  only  posses- 
sion, you  will  never  be  hindered,  never  meet  with  impedi- 
ments ;  you  will  not  lament,  you  will  not  blame,  you  will 
not  flatter  any  person. 

Well,  do  these  seem  to  you  small  matters?  I  hope 
not.  Be  content  with  them  then  and  pray  to  the 
gods.  But  now  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  look  after 
one  thing,  and  to  attach  ourselves  to  it,  we  prefer  to  look 
after  many  things,  and  to  be  bound  to  many  things,  to 
the  body  and  to  property,  and  to  brother  and  to  friend, 
and  to  child  and  to  slave.  Since  then  we  are  bound  to 
many  things,  we  are  depressed  by  them  and  dragged  down. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  weather  is  not  fit  for  sailing,  we 
sit  down  and  torment  ourselves,  and  continually  look  out 
to  see  what  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  north.  What  is  that 
to  us  ?  When  will  the  west  wind  blow  ?  When  it  shall 
choose,  my  good  man,  or  when  it  shall  please  Aeolus ;  for 
God  has  not  made  you  the  manager  of  the  winds,  but 
Aeolus.^  What  then  ?  We  must  make  the  best  use  that 
we  can  of  the  things  which  are  in  our  power,  and  use  the 
rest  according  to  their  nature.  \Wluit  is  their  nature 
then  ?    As  God  may  please. 

Must  I  then  alone  have  my  head  cut  off?  What,  would 
you  have  all  men  lose  their  heads  that  you  may  be  con- 

'  Sdhweighaenser  obseryes  that  these  factdties  of  pnrsnit  and  avoid- 
ance, and  of  desire  and  aversion,  and  even  Hie  faculty  of  using 
app^kranoes,  belong  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man ;  but  animals  in 
using  appearances  are  moved  by  passion  only,  and  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  doing,  while  in  man  these  passions  are  under  his 
controL  8almasius  proposed  to  change  ^/a^tc^oi/  into  v/ucr^pov,  to 
remove  the  difficulty  about  these  animal  passionjE^  being  called  "  a 
small  portion  of  us  (the  gods).*'  Schweighaenser,  h^ever,  though  he 
sees  the  difficulty,  does  not  accept  the  emendation.  Perhaps  Arrian 
has  here  imperfectly  represented  what  his  master  said,  and  perhajMi  be 
did  not. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  Odyssey,  X.  21 : 

nuvov  yhf  rafiii^v  hvtyiwv  irolijat  Kpoylwf* 


\ 
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soled  ?  Will  yon  not  stretcli  ont  yonr  neck  as  Lateranns^ 
did  at  HonuB  when  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  heheaded? 
For  when  he  had  stretched  out  his  neck,  and  received  a 
feeble  blow,  which  made  him  draw  it  in  for  a  moment,  he 
stretched  it  out  again.  And  a  little  before,  when  he  was 
visited  by  Epaplioditus,®  Nero's  freedman,  who  asked  him 
about  the  cause  of  oflfence  which  he  had  giveu,  he  said,  **  If 
I  choose  to  tell  anything,  I  will  tell  your  master." 

What  then  should  a  man  have  in  readiness  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  What  else  than  this  ?  What  is  mine,  and 
what  is  not  mine ;  and  what  is  permitted  to  me,  and  what 
is  not  permitted  to  me.  I  must  die.  Must  I  then  die 
lamenting  ?  I  must  be  put  in  chains.  Must  I  then  also 
lament?  1  must  go  into  exile.  Does  any  man  then 
hinder  me  from  going  with  smiles  and  cheerfulness  and 
contentment?  Tell  me  the  secret  which  you  possess.  I 
will  not,  for  this  is  in  my  power.  But  I  will  put  yon  in 
chains.®  Man,  what  are  you  talking  about?  Me  in 
1  chains  ?    You  may  fetter  my  leg,  but  my  will  ^^  not  even 

i  Zeus  himself  can  overpower.    I  will  throw  you  into  prison. 

My  poor  body,  you  mean.  I  will  cut  your  head  off.  When 
then  have  I  told  you  that  my  head  alone  cannot  be  cut 
off?  These  are  the  things  which  philosophers  should  medi- 
tate on,  which  they  should  write  daily,  in  which  they 
43hould  exercise  themselves. 

Thrasea  ^^  used  to  say,  I  would  rather  be  killed  to-day 

^  Flantios  Lateranus,  consul-elect,  was  charged  with  being  engaged 
in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  Nero.  He  was  hurried  to  execution 
without  being  allowed  to  see  his  children;  and  though  the  tribune 
who  executed  him  was  privy  to  the  plot,  Lateranus  said  nothing. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  49,  60.) 

*  Epaphroditus  was  a  freedman  of  Nero,  and  once  the  master  of 
Epictetus.  He  was  Nero's  secretary.  One  good  act  is  recorded  of 
him :  he  helped  Nero  to  kill  himself,  and  for  this  act  he  W£is  killed  by 
Domitian  (Suetonius,  Domitian,  c.  14). 

'  This  is  an  imitation  of  a  passage  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides 
(v.  492,  &c.),  which  is  also  imitated  by  Horace  (Epp.  i.  16). 

^*  ri  vpoaipea-is.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the  Latin  propO' 
gitum  or  by  voluntas^  the  will. 

"  Thrasea  Paetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  was  ordered  in  Nero'e 

*''ine  to  put  himself  to   death  (Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  21-35).     He   was 

husband  of  Arria,who£e  mother  Arria,  the  wife  of  Caecina  Paetu% 
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ihan  bttniahed  to*morrow.  What  then  did  Boficis  ^'  say  to 
him?  If  you  choose  death  as  the  heavier  misfortune, 
how  great  is  the  folly  of  your  choice?  But  ii^  as  the 
lighter,  who  has  given  you  the  choice?  Will  you  not 
study  to  he  content  with  that  which  has  heen  given  to 
you? 

What  then  did  Agrippinus  ^'  say  ?  He  said,  ^  I  am  not 
a  hindrance  to  myselfl"  When  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  his  trial  was  going  on  in  the  Senate,  he  said,  "  I  hope 
it  may  turn  out  well ;  but  it  is  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day  *' 
— ^this  was  the  time  when  he  was  used  to  exercise  himself 
and  then  take  the  cold  bath — "let  us  go  and  take  our 
exercise."  After  he  had  taken  his  exercise,  one  comes 
and  tells  him,  You  have  been  condemned.  To  banish- 
ment, he  replies,  or  to  death  ?  To  banishment.  What 
about  my  property  ?  It  is  not  taken  from  you.  Let  us 
go  to  Aricia  then,  ^^  he  said,  and  dine. 

This  it  is  to  hav&  studied  what  a  man  ought  to  study ; 
to  have  made  desire,  aversion,  free  from  hindrance,  and 
free  from  all  that  a  man  would  avoid.  I  must  die.  If 
now,  I  am  ready  to  die.  K,  after  a  short  time,  I  now  dine 
because  it  is  the  dinner-hour ;  after  this  I  will  then  die. 
How  ?  Like  a  man  who  gives  up  ^*  what  belongs  to 
another. 

in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Glaaditus,  heroioallj  showed  her  hnshand 
the  way  to  ^e  (Plinius,  Letters,  iii.  16.)  l£artial  has  immortaUdod 
the  elder  Arria  in  a  fiEunous  epigram  (i  14) : — 

**  Wbeo  Arria  to  her  Paetiis  gaye  the  eword. 
Which  her  own  hand  from  her  chaato  bosom  drew, 
*Thi8  wound,'  she  said,  *  believe  me,  gived  no  pain. 
Bat  that  will  pain  me  which  thy  hand  will  do.' " 

^*  0.  MuBonius  Rnfus,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  of  equestrian  rank,  a 
philosopher  and  Stoic  (Tacit.  Hist.  ilL  81). 

"  Paconius  Agrippinus  was  condemned  in  Nero's  time.  The  chargo 
against  him  was  that  he  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  head  of 
the  Boman  state  (Tadt  Ann.  zvi.  28).  The  father  of  Agrippinus 
had  been  put  to  death  under  Tiberius  (Suetonius,  Tib.  c.  61). 

^*  Aricia,  about  twenty  Boman  miles  from  Bome,  on  the  Via  Appia 
(Horace,  Sat.  i  6, 1) : — 

**EgTe8snm  magna  me  ezcepit  Aricia  Roma." 

^'  Epictetus,  Encheiridion,  c.  11:  "Never  say  on  the  oooasion  of 
•ny thing,  *  I  have  lost  it,'  but  say,  *  I  have  returned  it' " 
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To  the  rational  animal  only  is  the  irrational  intolerable; 
bat  that  which  is  rational  is  tolerable.  Blows  are  net 
naturally  intolerable.  How  is  that?  See  how  the  Laee- 
daemonians '  endure  whipping  when  they  liave  learned  that 
whipping  is  coneistent  with  reason.  'I'o  hang  yourself  a 
not  intolerable.  When  then  you  have  the  opinion  that  it 
IB  rational,  you  go  and  hang  yourself.  In  short,  if  we 
observe,  we  shall  find  that  the  animal  man  is  pained  by 
nothing  so  much  as  by  that  which  is  inational;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  attracted  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  that 
which  IB  rational. 

But  the  rational  and  tte  irrational  appear  such  in  a 
different  way  to  different  persona,  just  as  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  profitable  and  the  unprofitable.  For  this  reasoa, 
particularly,  we  need  discipline,  in  order  to  learn  how  t» 
adapt  the  preconception  ^  of  the  rational  and  the  irrational 
to  the  several  things  conformably  to  nature.  But  in  order 
to  determine  the  rational  and  the  inational,  we  use  not 
only  the  estimates  of  external  things,  but  we  consider  also 

'  The  Spartan  boys  used  to  be  nbipped  at  the  altar  o(  Artemia 
Oithia  tilt  blood  Bowed  Bbuadaatly,  and  somet^mea  tilldes.thj  bat 
tliny  never  uttered  evea  a  groan  (Cicero,  Tusoul.  ii.  li ;  v.  27). 

'  The  preconception  (irpdKTi'iiO  '^  thus  defined  by  the  Stoica:  iari 
iil  T]  irpi!Xi7+ii  Imaia  tpnaiici)  Twy  icofl'  Skou  (Dingcnes  Laert.  Tii.).  "  Wo 
viame  Anticipation  nil  knowledge,  bj  wbich  I  can  □  priori  know  and 
ilutennine  thut  which  iK.longs  lo  empirical  knowlcdgi.,  and  wilhout 
doubt  tbia  ia  Ihe  sense  in  which  Epicurua  ustd  his  expreesion  irpii- 
A7,4„i"  (Kant,  Krttik  der  reintn  Vernunft.  p.  152,  7th  ed.).  He 
ndds ;  "  But  sinco  there  ia  something  in  Bpptariinopa  which  nerer 
can  be  known  i  priori,  and  which  conaequenlly  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence betweeu  empirical  koQwledgo  and  knowledtre  a  priori,  thut  is, 
Beneation  (as  the  material  of  o^rvatioa),  it  follows  that  this  aen- 
satiou  is  aperially  that  which  cannot  be  anticipati'd  (it  cannot  be  > 
Trpihijif:!!).  On  the  other  baud,  we  contd  name  the  pure  determina< 
tlons  iu  space  and  time,  both  in  respect  to  form  and  magnitude,  an< 
ticipatlouB  of  the  appearances,  because  these  (letirmiMationa  represent 
i  priori  whatever  may  be  presontod  to  u*  d  potterioti  in  eiperieooa-" 
Bee  also  p.  8,  &«. 
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wliat  is  appropriate  to  each  person.  For  to  one  man  it  i» 
consistent  with  reason  to  hold  a  chamber  pot  for  another, 
and  to  look  to  this  only,  that  if  he  does  not  hold  it»  he  will 
receive  stripes,  and  he  will  not  receive  his  food :  but  if  he 
shall  hold  tne  pot,  he  will  not  suffer  anything  hard  or  dis- 
agreeable. But  to  another  man  not  only  does  the  holding 
of  a  chamber  pot  appear  intolerable  for  himself,  but  in- 
tolerable also  for  him  to  allow  another  to  do  this  office  for 
him.  If  then  you  ask  me  whether  you  should  hold  the 
chamber  pot  or  not,  I  shall  say  to  you  that  the  receiving 
of  food  is  worth  more  than  the  not  receiving  of  it,  and  the 
being  scoui'ged  is  a  greater  indignity  than  not  being 
scourged ;  so  that  if  you  measure  your  interests  by  these 
things,  go  and  hold  the  chamber  pot.  *'  But  this/'  you 
say,  *'  would  not  be  worthy  of  me."  Well  then,  it  is  yon 
who  must  introduce  this  consideration  into  the  inquiry,, 
not  I ;  for  it  is  you  who  know  yourself,  how  much  you  are 
worth  to  yourself,  and  at  what  price  you  sell  yourself;  for 
men  sell  themselves  at  various  prices. 

For  this  reason,  when  Florus  was  deliberating  whether 
he  should  go  down  to  Nero's  ^  spectacles,  and  also  perform 
in  them  himself,  Agrippinus  said  to  him.  Go  down : 
and  when  Florus  asked  Agrippinus,  Why  do  not  you  g«> 
down?  Agrippinus  replied.  Because  I  do  not  even  deli- 
berate about  the  matter.  For  he  who  has  once  brought 
himself  to  deliberate  about  such  matters,  and  to  calculate 
the  value  of  external  things,  comes  very  near  to  those 
who  have  forgotten  their  own  character.  For  why  do  yoi* 
ask  me  the  question,  whether  death  is  preferable  or  life  ? 
I  say  life.  Pain  or  pleasure  ?  I  say  pleasure.  But  if  I 
do  not  take  a  part  in  the  tragic  acting,  I  shall  have  my 
head  struck  off.  Go  then  and  take  a  part,  but  I  will  not. 
Why?  Because  you  consider  yourself  to  be  only  one 
thread  of  those  which  are  in  the  tunic.  Well  then  it  was 
fitting  for  you  to  take  care  how  you  should  be  like  the  ^e^t 
of  men,  just  as  the  thread  has  no  design  to  be  anything 

'  Nero  was  passionately  fond  of  soenic  representations,  and  used  to 
induce  the  deiscendants  of  noble  families,  whose  poverty  made  tiiem 
consent,  to  appear  on  the  stage  (Tacitus,  Annals,  ziv.  14;  Suetoniiia, 
Keio,  e.  21> 


^ 
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■uperior  to  tbe  other  threads.  But  I  wish  to  be  pnrpl©,*  ; 
that  small  part  which  is  bright,  ai.<l  makes  all  the  rest 
appear  graceful  and  beautiful.  Why  then  do  you  tell  me 
to  make  myself  like  the  many  ?  and  if  I  do,  how  ehall  I 
etiil  be  purple  ? 

Priseus  Helvidius  '  also  saw  this,  and  acted  conformably. 
Tor  when  Vespasian  sent  and  ooramanded  bim  not  to  go 
into  the  senate,  ho  replied,  "  It  is  in  your  power  not  to 
al!ow  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate,  but  so  long  as  I 
am,  I  must  go  in."  Well,  go  in  then,  says  the  em- 
peror, hut  say  nothing.  Do  not  ask  my  opinion,  and 
I  will  be  ailont.  But  I  must  ask  your  opinion.  And  i 
I  must  say  what  I  think  right.  Bnt  if  yon  do,  I 
shall  put  you  to  death.  When  then  did  I  tell  yoo 
that  I  am  immortal?  You  will  do  your  part,  and  I 
will  do  mine ;  it  is  your  part  to  kill ;  it  is  mine  to  die, 
but  not  in  fear  :  yours  to  banish  me ;  mino  to  depart  , 
without  sorrow.  I 

\\'iiat  good  then  did  Priseus  do,  who  was  only  a  single  I 
person?  And  what  good  does  the  purple  do  for  the  toga? 
Why,  what  else  than  this,  that  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  ' 
toga  as  purple,  and  is  displayed  also  as  a  fine  example  to 
all  other  things?  But  in  Buoh  circumstancea  another 
would  have  replied  to  Caesar  who  forbade  him  to  enter  the  i 
senate,  I  thank  yon  for  sparing  me.  But  such  a  man 
Ves|iasian  would  not  even  have  forbidden  to  enter  the 
senate,  for  he  know  that  bo  would  either  sit  there  like  an 
eartlien  vessel,  or,  if  he  spoko,  he  would  say  what  Oaesar 
wished,  and  add  even  more. 

'  The  "  purple  "  ia  the  brnad  pnrple  border  on  the  toj^a  nnmed  tha 
toga  pnuteila,  noin  by  certain  UuniaD  masiatrati  a  and  some  othen, 
and  b;  senators,  it  is  Boid.  on  certain  daye  (Cic,  Fbi),  ii.  4^). 

'  Hi'lTidiita  Priseus,  a  Roman  seniktur  and  a  phjluaopher,  is  coin-  . 
mended  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  4,  5)  as  an  bonf«t  man ;  "  He  followed 
tbe  pliilosopheiB  who  cousidered  thoso  thin^  only  to  be  gcxxi  wbtoli 
ore  virtnouB,  thoae  only  to  bu  bad  nliicli  are  foul ;  and  he  reckoned 
power,  ranfc,  and  all  other  things  which  aie  external  to  the  mind  m 
neither  enod  nor  bad,"  Vespasian,  probably  in  a  fit  oE  passion,  being  , 
provoked  by  Helvidins,  ordered  him  t.i  be  put  In  death,  and  then  . 
revoked  tbe  order  when  it  was  too  late  (SuetoniuE,  Vespaaiamu^ 
e.  15). 
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In  this  way  an  athlete  also  acted  who  was  in  danger  of 
dying  unless  his  private  parts  were  amputated.  His 
brother  came  to  the  athlete,  who  was  a  philosopher,  and 
said,  Come,  brother,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Shall  we 
amputate  this  member  and  retnm  to  the  gymnasium? 
But  the  athlete  persisted  in  his  resolution  and  died. 
When  some  one  asked  Epictetus,  How  he  did  this,  as  an 
athlete  or  a  philosopher  P  Ah  a  man,  Epictetus  replied, 
and  a  man  who  had  been  proclaimed  among  the  athletes  at 
the  Olympic  games  and  had  contended  in  them,  a  man  who 
had  been  familiar  with  such  a  place,  and  not  merely 
anointed  in  Baton's  school.®  Another  would  have  allowed 
even  his  head  to  be  cut  oflf,  if  he  could  have  lived  without 
it.  Such  is  that  regard  to  character  which  is  so  strong  in 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  introduce  it  of  them- 
selves and  conjoined  with  other  things  into  their  de- 
liberations. 

Come  then,  Epictetus,  shave  '^  yourself.  If  I  am  a  philo- 
sopher, I  answer,  I  will  not  shave  myself.  But  I  will  take 
ojff  your  head  ?    If  that  will  do  you  any  good,  take  it  off. 

Some  person  asked,  how  then  shall  every  man  among 
US  perceive  what  is  suitable  to  his  character?  How,  he 
replied,  does  the  bull  alone,  when  the  lion  has  attacked, 
discover  his  own  powers  and  put  himt^elf  forward  in 
defence  of  the  whole  herd?  It  is  plain  that  with  the 
powers  the  perception  of  having  them  is  immediately  con- 
joined: and,  therefore,  whoever  of  ns  has  such  powers 
will  not  be  ignorant  of  them.  Now  a  bull  is  not  made  sud- 
denly, nor  a  brave  man ;  but  we  must  discipline  ourselves 
in  the  winter  for  the  summer  campaign,  and  not  rashly 
ran  upon  that  which  does  not  concern  us. 

Only  consider  at  what  price  you  sell  your  own  will :  if 
for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  that  you  sell  it  not  for 
a  small  sum.    But  that  which  is  great  and  superior  per- 

•  Baton  was  elected  for  two  years  gymnasiarch  or  superintendent  of 
a  gymnasinm  in  or  about  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Soa 
Schweighaeuser's  note. 

'  This  is  supposed,  as  Casaubon  says,  to  refer  to  Domitian*s  order 
to  the  philosophers  to  go  into  exile ;  and  some  of  them,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  profession  of  philosophy,  shaved  their  beards.  Epictetua 
would  not  take  off  his  beard. 
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haps  belongs  to  Socrates  and  such  as  are  like  bim.  Why 
then,  if  we  are  naturally  such,  are  not  a  very  great  nnmber 
of  US  like  bim  ?  Is  it  true  then  that  all  horses  become 
swift,  that  all  dogs  are  skilled  in  tracking  footprints? 
What  then,  since  I  am  naturally  dull,  shall  I,  for  t\n» 
reason,  take  no  pains?  I  hope  not.  Epictetus  is  not 
superior  to  Socrates;  but  if  he  is  not  inferior,®  this  is 
enough  for  me ;  for  I  shall  never  be  a  Milo,®  and  yet  I  de 
not  neglect  my  body ;  nor  shall  I  be  a  Croesus,  and  yet  I 
do  not  neglect  my  property ;  nor,  in  a  word,  do  we  neglect 
looking  after  anything  because  wo  despair  of  reaching  the 
highest  degree. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

now  A  MAN   SHOULD    PROCEED    FROM    THE    PRINCIFLE    07    GOD 
BEING   THE  FATHER  OF  ALL  MEN  TO  THE  REST. 

If  a  man  should  be  able  to  assent  to  this  doctrine  as  he 
ought,  that  we  are  all  sprung  from  God  ^  in  an  especial 
manner,  and  that  God  is  the  father  both  of  men  and  of 
gods,  I  suppose  that  he  would  never  have  any  ignoble 
or  mean  thoughts  about  himself.^  But  if  Caei^ar  (the 
emperor)  should  adopt  you,  no  one  could  endure  your 
arrogance ;  and  if  you  know  that  you  are  the  son  of  Zeus» 
will  you  not  be  elated  ?    Yet  we  do  not  so ;  but  since 

*  The  text  is :  tlZt  /n^  06  xcfp»v.  The  sense  seems  to  be :  Epic- 
tetus is  not  superior  to  Socrates,  but  if  he  is  not  worse,  that  is  enough 
for  me.  On  the  different  readings  of  the  passap:e  and  on  the  sense, 
see  the  notes  in  Schweig.'s  edition.  The  dii&culty,  if  there  is  anj, 
is  in  the  negative  /a^.     q 

*  Milo  of  Groton,  a  great  athlete.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  as 
in  Horace,  Epp.  i.  1,  28,  &c. :  ^^Est  quodam  prodire  tonus,  sinondatur 
ultra." 

^  Epictetus  speaks  of  God  {6  deSs)  and  the  gods.  Also  conformably 
to  the  practice  of  the  people,  he  speaks  of  Gk)d  under  the  name  of 
Zeus.  The  gods  of  the  people  were  many,  but  his  God  was  perhaps 
one.  "Father  of  men  and  gods,"  says  Homer  of  Zeus;  and  Virgil 
«ys  of  Jupiter,  "  Father  of  gods  and  king  of  men."    Salmasius  pnv 

9ed  &Tb  Tov  dtov.    See  8chweig.*s  note. 
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these  two  ihingB  are  mingled  in  the  generation  of  man, 
body  in  common  with  the  animals,  and  reason  and  intelli- 
geoLce  in  common  with  the  gods,  many  incline  to  this  kin- 
ship, whioh  is  misemble  and  mortal ;  and  some  few  to  that 
which  is  divine  and  happy.  Since  then  it  U  of  necessity 
that  every  man  nses  everything  according  to  the  opinion 
which  he  has  about  it,  those,  the  few,  who  think  that  they 
are  formed  for  fidelity  and  modesty  and  a  sure  use  of 
appearances  have  no  mean  or  ignoble  thoughts  about 
theiuselves  ;  but  with  the  many  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
For  they  say.  What  am  I  ?  A  poor,  miserable  man,  with 
my  wretched  bit  of  flesh.  Wretched,  indeed ;  but  you  pos- 
sess something  better  than  your  bit  of  flesh.  Why  then 
do  you  neglect  that  which  is  better,  and  why  do  you 
attach  yourself  to  this  ? 

Through  this  kinship  with  the  flesh,  some  of  us  in- 
clining to  it  become  like  wolves,  faithless  and  treacherous 
and  mischievous:  some  become  like  lions,  savage  and 
bestial  and  untamed ;  but  the  greater  part  of  us  become 
foxes,  and  other  worse  animals.  For  what  else  is  a 
slanderer  and  a  malignant  man  than  a  fox,  or  some  other 
more  wretched  and  meaner  animal  ?  See  ^  then  and  take 
care  that  you  do  not  become  some  one  of  these  miserable 
things. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  PROGRESS  OR  IMPROVEMENT. 

He  who  is  making  progress,  having  learned  from  phaoso- 
phers  that  desire  means  the  desire  of  good  things,  and 
aversion  means  aversion  from  bad  things ;  having  learned 

•  Spare  Koi  xpoff4x*^*  h'h  ti  rovrcav  ixofirjrt  ruy  irvxtj/uiTwy.  Upton 
eompares  Matthew  xvi.  6:  dpart  koI  trpoa^xfrt  iirb  rris  (i/itis,  &c. 
Upton  remarks  that  many  expressions  in  EpictetnB  are  not  unlike  the 
•tyle  of  the  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  same  period  in  which 
Kpictetus  was  teaching.  Bchweighaeuser  also  refers  to  Wetetoia's 
New  Testament 
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y 
too  that  happiness  ^  and  tranquillity  are  not  attainable  by 

man  otherwise  than  by  not  failing  to  obtain  what  he  desireSy 
and  not  falling  into  that  which  he  would  avoid ;  .such .  a 
man  takes  from  himself  desire  altogether  and  d^ers  it,' 
but  he  employs  his  aversion  only  on  things  which  are  de- 
pendent on  his  will.  For  if  he  attempts  to  avoid  anything 
independent  of  his  will,  he  knows  that  sometimes  he  will 
fall  in  with  something  which  he  wishes  to  avoid,  and  he 
will  be  unhappy.^ '  Now  if  virtue  promises  good  fortune 
and  tranquillity  and  happiness,  certainly  also  the  progress 
towards  virtue  is  progress  towards  each  of  these  things./ 
For  it  is  always  true  that  to  whatever  point  the  perfecting 
of  anything  leads  us,  progress  is  an  approach  towards  this 
point. 

How  then  do  we  admit  that  virtue  is  such  as  I  have 
said,  and  yet  seek  progress  in  other  things  and  make  a  dis- 
play of  it  ?  What  is  the  product  of  virtue  ?  Tranquillity. 
Who  then  makes  improvement?  Is  it  he  who  has  read 
many  books  of  Chrysippus  ?  ^  But  does  virtue  consist  in 
having  understood  Chrysippus  ?  If  this  is  so,  progress  is 
clearly  nothing  else  than  knowing  a  great  deal  of  Chry- 
sippus. But  now  we  admit  that  virtue  produces  one 
thing,  and  we  declare  that  approaching  near  to  it  is 
anotJier  thing,  namely,  progress  or  improvement.  Such  a 
person,  says  one,  is  already  able  to  read  Chrysippus  by 
himself.  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  making  great  progress. 
What  kind  of  progress?  But  why  do  you  mock  tibe  man? 
Why  do  you  draw  him  away  from  the  perception  of  his 
own  misfortunes  ?  Will  you  not  show  him  the  effect  of 
virtue  that  he  may  learn  where  to  look  for  improvement  ? 

^  rh  ci/povv  or  ^  ei/pota  is  translated  ^  happiness."  The  notion  is 
that  of  "  flowing  easily,"  as  Seneca  (Epp.  120)  explains  it :  "  beata 
Tit€^  seonndo  defluens  cursu." 

*  vir€pr4d€iTcu,  The  Latin  translation  is:  "in  futnram  tempug 
rejicit"  Wolf  says :  *•  Significat  id,  quod  in  Enchiridio  dictum  est : 
philosophiae  tiionem  non  nimium  tribuere  sibi,  sed  quasi  addubi- 
tantem  ezpeotare  dum  oonflrmetur  judicium." 

•  Diogenes  Laertius  (Chrysippus,  lib.  vii.)  states  that  Ohrysippua 
^iriote  seven  hundred  and  five  books,  or  treatises,  or  whatever  the 
•w«ird  ffvyypdfjLfiara  means.    He  was  bom  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  or  at 

vsus,  in  B.O.  280,  as  it  is  reckoned,  and  on  going  to  Athens  he 
ae  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic  Oleanthes. 
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Seek  it  there,  ^nretch,  where  your  work  Lies.  And  where 
18  your  work  ?  In  desire  and  in  ayersion,  that  yon  may 
not  he  disappointed  in  your  desire,  and  chat  you  may  not 
&11  into  that  which  you  would  avoid ;  in  your  pursuit  and 
avoiding,  that  you  commit  no  error;  in  assent  and  sus- 
pension of  assent,  that  you  he  not  deceived.  The  first 
things,  and  the  most  necessary,  are  those  which  I  have 
named.^  But  if  with  trembling  and  lamentation  you 
seek  not  to  £sdl  into  that  which  you  avoid,  tell  me  how 
yon  axe  improving. 

Do  you  then  show  me  your  improvement  in  these 
things?  If  I  were  talking  to  an  atnlete,  I  should  say. 
Show  me  your  shoulders;  and  then  he  might  say, 
Here  are  my  Halteres.  You  and  your  Halteres  *  look  to 
that.  I  should  reply,  I  wish  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
Halteres.  So,  when  you  say :  Take  the  treatise  on  the 
active  powers  (op/xi^),  and  see  how  I  have  studied  it.  I 
reply.  Slave,  I  am  not  inquiring  about  this,  but  how  you 
exercise  pursuit  and  avoidance,  desire  and  aversion,  how 
you  design  and  purpose  and  prepare  yourself,  whether 
oon£>rmably  to  nature  or  not.  If  conformably,  give  me 
evidence  of  it,  and  I  will  say  that  you  are  making  pro- 
gress: but  if  not  conformably,  be  gone,  and  not  only 
expound  your  books,  but  write  such  books  yourself ;  and 

*  Compare  ilL  c  2.    The  word  is  rcfroi. 

'  ^Jteres  are  gymnastlo  instniments  (Galen,  i.  De  Sanitate 
taenda ;  Martial,  ziy.  49 ;  Juyenal,  yi  420,  and  the  Scholiast.  Upton). 
Halteres  is  a  Greek  word,  literally  "leapers."  They  are  said  to  hayo 
been  masses  of  lead,  used  for  exercise  and  in  making  jumps.  The 
«fibot  of  snch  weights  in  taking  a  jump  is  well  known  to  boys  who 
haye  used  them.  A  couple  of  bricks  wilt  serye  the  purpose.  Martial 
says  (xiy.  49) : — 

"Quid  perennt  stnlto  fortes  haltere  laoerti? 
Exercet  melius  vlnea  fossa  yiroe." 

Juyenal  (yi.  421)  writes  of  a  woman  who  uses  dimib-bells  tiU  slie 
sweats,  and  is  then  rubbed  dry  by  a  man, 

**  Qanm  lassata  gravi  cecidenmt  brachia  massa." 

(Macleane's  Jnyenal.) 

As  to  the  expression,  ''Oipct  ah,  koI  ol  dKrrjpest  see  Upton's  note.  It  is 
also  a  Latin  form :  "  Epicurus  hoc  yiderit,"  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  c.  7 ; 
**  haec  fortuna  yiderit,"  Ad  Attic,  yi.  4.  It  occurs  in  M.  Antoninus, 
yiii.  41,  y.  25 ;  and  in  Acta  Apostol.  xyiii.  15. 
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what  will  you  gain  by  it?  Do  yon  not  know  that  tho 
whole  book  costs  only  five  denarii  ?  Does  then  the  ex- 
pounder seem  to  be  worth  more  than  five  denarii  ?  Never 
then  look  for  the  matter  itself  in  one  place,  and  progress 
towards  it  in  another. 

Where  then  is  progress  ?  If  any  of  yon,  withdrawing 
himself  from  externals,  turns  to  his  own  will  (vpoatp€<ns) 
to  exercise  it  and  to  improve  it  by  labour,  so  as  to  make  it 
conformable  to  nature,  elevated,  free,  unrestrained,  nn- 
impeded,  faithful,  modest ;  and  if  he  has  learned  that  he 
who  desires  or  avoids  the  things  which  are  not  in  his 
power  can  neither  be  faithful  nor  free,  but  of  necessity  he 
must  change  with  them  and  be  tossed  abont  with  them  as 
in  a  tempest,^  and  of  necessity  must  subject  himself  to 
ethers  who  have  the  power  to  procure  or  prevent  what 
he  desires  or  would  avoid ;  finally,  when  he  rises  in  the 
morning,  if  he  observes  and  keeps  these  rules,  bathes  as  a 
man  of  fidelity,  eats  as  a  modest  man ;  in  like  manner,  if 
in  every  matter  that  occurs  he  works  out  his  chief  prin- 
ciples (rot  irporiyovfieya)  as  the  runner  does  with  reference  to 
,  running,  and  the  trainer  of  the  voice  with  reference  to  the 

(voice — ^this  is  the  man  who  truly  makes  progress,  and  this 
is  the  man  who  has  not  travelled  in  vain.  But  if  he  ha« 
strained  his  efforts  to  the  practice  of  reading  books,  and 
labours  only  at  this,  and  has  travelled  for  this,  I  tell  him 
to  return  home  immediately,  and  not  to  neglect  his  affidrs 
there ;  for  this  for  which  he  has  travelled  is  nothing.  But 
the  other  thing  is  something,  to  study  how  a  man  ccm 
rid  his  life  of  lamentation  and  groaning,  and  saying.  Woe 
to  me,  and  wretched  that  I  am,  and  to  rid  it  also  of  mis- 
fortune and  disappointment,  and  to  learn  what  death  is, 
and  exile,  and  prison,  and  poison,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
say  when  he  is  in  fetters.  Dear  Crito,^  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
gods  that  it  be  so,  lot  it  be  so ;  and  not  to  say,  Wretched 
am  I,  an  old  man;  have  I  kept  my  grey  hairs  for  this? 
Who  is  it  that  speaks  thus  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  shall 
name  some  man  of  no  repute  and  of  low  condition  ?    Does 

ujtrappivlCeadat,    Compare  James,   Ep.  i.  6:  ^  yap  diaKptySfieyoa 
is  8uid  in  tiie  Criton  of  Plato,  1 ;  but  not  in  exactly  the 
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not  Priam  s&j  this  ?  Does  not  Oedipus  say  this  ?  Nay, 
all  kings  say  it  I  ^  For  what  else  is  tragedy  than  the  per- 
tarhations  (toA;)  of  men  who  value  externals  exhibited  in 
this  kind  of  poetry  ?  But  if  a  man  must  learn  by  fiction 
that  no  external  things  which  are  independent  of  the  will 
oonoem  ns,  for  my  part  I  should  like  this  fiction,  by  the 
aid  of  which  I  should  live  happily  and  undisturbed.  But 
you  must  consider  for  yourselves  what  you  wish. 

What  then  does  Ghrysippus  teach  us?  The  reply  is, 
to  know  that  these  things  are  not  false,  from  which  happi- 
ness comes  and  ti*anquillity  anses.  Take  my  books,  and 
you  will  learn  how  true  and  conformable  fco  nature  are  the 
things  which  make  me  free  from  perturbations.  O  gieat 
good  fortune  f  0  the  great  benefactor  who  points  out  the 
way  I  To  Triptolemus  all  men  have  erected  *  temples  and 
altars,  because  he  gave  us  food  by  cultivation ;  but  to  him 
who  discovered  truth  and  brought  it  to  light  and  oommu- 
nicated  it  to  all,  not  the  truth  which  shows  us  how  to  live, 
but  how  to  live  well,  who  of  you  for  this  reason  has  built 
an  altar,  or  a  temple,  or  has  dedicated  a  statue,  or  who  wor- 
ships God  for  tlus  ?  Because  the  gods  have  given  the 
Tine,  or  wheat,  we  sacrifice  to  them :  but  because  they  have 
produced  in  the  human  mind  that  fruit  by  which  they  de- 
signed to  show  us  the  truth  which  relates  to  happiness, 
shall  we  not  thank  God  for  this  ? 


CHAPTEE  V. 

A6AIKST  THE  ACADEMICS.^ 

If  a  man,  said  Epictetus,  opposes  evident  truths,  it  is^ 
not  easy  to  find  arguments  by  which  we  shall  make  him 
change  his  opinion.    But  this  does  not  arise  either  from  the 

'  80  kings  and  such  personages  speak  in  the  Greek  tragedies. 
Compare  what  M.  Antoninus  (xi.  6)  says  of  Tragedy. 

*  dy<(rrc£jca(riy.  See  the  note  of  Schweig.  on  the  use  of  this  fona  of 
the  verb. 

1  See  Lectore  V.,  The  New  Aioademy,  Levin's  Lectures  Intro 
ductory  to  the  Fhoilsophical  Writings  of  GioeTO,  Cambridge,  1871. 
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man*8  strength  or  the  teacher's  weakDess ;  for  when  the 
man,  though  he  has  been  confuted,^  is  hardened  like  a 
stone,  how  shall  we  then  be  able  to  deal  with  him  by 
aigtmient?  _  ^ 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  hardening,  one  of  the  un- 
derstanding, the  other  of  the  sense  of  shame,  when  a  man 
is  resolved  not  to  assent  to  what  is  manifest  nor  to  desist 
from  contradictions.  Most  of  ns  are  afraid  of  mortification 
of  the  body,  and  would  contrive  all  means  to  avoid  such  a 
thing,  but  we  care  not  about  the  soul's  mortification.  And 
indeed  with  regard  to  the  soul,  if  a  man  be  in  such  a  state 
as  not  to  apprehend  anything,  or  understand  at  all,  we 
think  that  he  is  in  a  bad  condition :  but  if  the  sense  of 
shame  and  modesty  are  deadened,  this  we  call  even  power 
(or  strength). 

Do  you  comprehend  that  you  are  awake?  I  do  not,  the 
man  replies,  for  I  do  not  even  comprehend  when  in  my 
sleep  I  imagine  that  I  am  awake.  Does  this  appearance 
then  not  differ  from  the  other  ?  Not  at  all,  he  replies. 
Shall  I  still  argue  with  this  man?^  And  what  fire  or 
what  iron  shall  I  apply  to  him  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
deadened  ?  He  does  perceive,  but  he  pretends  that  he 
does  not.  He  is  even  worse  than  a  dead  man.  He  does 
not  see  the  contradiction :  he  is  in  a  bad  condition. 
Another  does  see  it,  but  he  is  not  moved,  and  makes  no 
improvement :  he  is  even  in  a  worse  condition.  His 
modesty  is  extirpated,  and  his  sense  of  shkme ;  and  the 
rational  faculty  has  not  been  cut  oflf  from  him,  but  it  is 
brutalised.  Shall  I  name  this  strength  of  mind?  Cer- 
tainly not,  unless  we  also  name  it  such  in  catamites, 
through  which  they  do  and  say  in  public  whatever  comes 
into  their  head. 

*  iLiraxBeis.    See  the  note  in  Schweig.'s  editioab 
I  *  Ojujiare  Cicero,  Academ.  Prior,  ii.  6. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF  PROVIDENCE. 

From  everythmg  which  is  or  happens  in  the  world,  it 
is  easy  to  praise  Proyidenoe,  if  a  man  possesses  these  two 
qualities,  the  faculty  of  seeing  what  helongs  and  happens 
to  all  persons  and  things,  and  a  grateful  disposition.  If  he 
does  not  possess  these  two  qualities,  one  man  will  not  see 
the  use  of  things  which  are  and  which  happen ;  another 
will  not  be  thankful  for  them,  cTen  if  he  does  know  them. 
If  Qod  had  made  colours,  but  had  not  made  the  faculty  of 
seeing  them,  what  would  have  been  their  use  ?  None  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  if  He  had  made  the  faculty  of 
Tision,  but  had  not  made  objects  such  as  to  fall  under  the 
fikoulty,  what  in  that  case  also  would  have  been  the  use 
of  it?  None  at  all.  Well,  suppose  that  He  had  made 
both,  but  had  not  made  light  ?  In  that  case,  also,  they 
would  have  been  of  no  use.  Who  is  it  then  who  has 
fitted  this  to  that  and  that  to  this  ?  And  who  is  it  that 
has  fitted  the  knife  to  the  case  and  the  case  to  the  knife  ? 
Is  it  no  one  ?  ^  And,  indeed,  from  the  very  structure  of 
things  which  have  attained  their  completion,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  show  that  the  work  is  certainly  the  act  of  some 
artificer,  and  that  it  has  not  been  constructed  without  a 
purpose.  Does  then  each  of  these  things  demonstrate  the 
workman,  and  do  not  visible  things  and  the  faculty  of 
seeing  and  light  demonstrate  Him  ?  And  the  existence  of 
male  and  female,  and  the  desire  of  each  for  conjunction, 
and  the  power  of  using  the  parts  which  are  constructed, 
do  not  even  these  declare  the  workman  ?  If  they  do  not, 
let  us  consider  2  the  constitution  of  our  understanding 

^  Goethe  has  a  short  poern^  entitled  Gleich  und  Gleich  (Like  and 
Like) : 

'*  Ein  BlamenglSckchen 
Vom  Boden  hcrvor 

War  friih  gesprosset  .^ 

In  liebllchem  Flor ; 
Da  kam  ein  Bienchen 
Und  naschte  fein : — 
Die  miissen  wohl  beyde 
FUr  einander  seyn.*' 

«  See  Schweig/s  note.    I  have  given  the  sense  ot  the  pfcsaa^c^  1 
think. 
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according  to  whloli,  when  we  meet  with  sensible  objeotis 
we  do  not  simply  receive  impressions  from  them,  but  we 
also  select  ^  (something  from  them,  and  subtract  something, 
and  add,  and  compound  by  means  of  them  these  things  or 
those,  and,  in  fact,  pass  from  some  to  other  things  which, 
in  a  manner,  resemble  them :  is  not  even  this  sufficient 
to  move  some  men,  and  to  induce  them  not  to  forget  the 
workman  ?  If  not  so,  let  them  explain  to  us  what  it  is 
that  makes  each  several  thing,  or  how  it  is  possible  that 
things  so  wonderful  and  like  the  contrivances  of  art 
should  exist  by  chance  and  from  their  own  proper  motion? 
What,  then,  are  these  things  done  in  us  only  ?  Many, 
indeed,  in  us  only,  of  which  the  rational  animal  had 
peculiarly  need;  but  you  will  find  many  common  to  ns 
with  irrational  animals.  Do  they  then  understand  what 
is  done  ?  By  no  means.  For  use  is  one  thing,  and  under- 
standing is  another :  God  had  need  of  irrational  animals 
to  make  U8e  of  appearances,  but  of  us  to  understand  the 
use  of  appearances.*  It  is  therefore  enough  for  them  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  sleep  and  to  copulate,  and  to  do  all 
the  other  things  which  they  severally  do.  But  for  us,  to 
whom  He  has  given  also  the  intellectual  faculty,  these 
things  are  not  sufficient;  for  unless  we  act  in  a  proper 
and  orderly  manner,  and  conformably  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  each  thing,  we  shall  never  attain  our  true 
end.  For  where  the  constitutions  of  living  beings  are 
different,  there  also  the  acts  and  the  ends  are  different. 
In  those  animals  then  whose  constitution  is  adapted  only 
to  use,  use  alone  is  enough :  but  in  an  animal  (man),  whid^ 
has  also  the  power  of  understanding  the  use,  unless  there 
be  the  due  exercise  of  the  understanding,  he  will  never 
attain  his  proper  end.  "Well  then  God  constitutes  every 
animal,  one  to  be  eaten,  another  to  serve  for  agriculture, 
another  to  supply  cheese,  and  another  for  some  like  use ; 
for  which  purposes  what  need  is  there  to  imderstand 
appearances  and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  ?  But  God 
has  introduced  man  to  be  a  spectator  of  God  ^  and  of  His 

*  Cicero,  De  Off.  i.  a  4,  on  the  difference  between  man  and  beast. 

*  See  Schwei^.'s  note,  torn.  ii.  p.  84. 

'  The  originAi  is  ahrov,  which  I  refer  to  God ;  but  it  may  be  am« 
Mguous.    Bohweigbaenser  refers  it  to  man,  and  explains  it  to  mean 
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works ;  and  not  only  a  spectator  of  them,  but  an  interpreter. 
For  tliis  reason  it  is  shameful  for  man  to  begin  and  to  end 
where  irrational  animals  do ;  bnt  rather  he  ought  to  begin 
where  they  begin,  and  to  end  where  nature  ends  in  us ; 
and  nature  ends  in  oontemplation  and  understanding,  and 
in  a  way  of  life  conformable  to  nature.  Take  care  then 
not  to  die  without  having  been  spectators  of  these  things. 
But  you  take  a  journey  to  Olympia  to  see  the  work  of 
Phidias,^  and  all  of  yon  think  it  a  misfortune  to  die  with- 
out having  seen  such  things.  But  when  there  is  no  need 
to  take  a  journey,  and  where  a  man  is,  there  he  has  the 
works  (of  God)  before  him,  will  you  not  desire  to  see  and 
understand  them?  Will  you  not  perceive  either'  what 
you  are,  or  what  you  were  bom  for,  or  what  this  is  for 
which  you  have  received  the  faculty  of  sight  ?  But  you 
o^y  say,  there  are  some  things  disagreeable  and  trouble- 
eome  in  life.  And  are  there  none  at  Olympia  ?  Are  you 
not  scorched?  Are  you  not  pressed  by  a  crowd?  Are 
you  not  without  comfortable  means  of  bathing  ?  Are  you 
not  wet  when  it  rains  ?  Have  you  not  abundance  of  noise, 
clamour,  and  other  disagreeable  things  ?  But  I  suppose 
that  setting  all  these  things  off  against  the  magnificence  of 
the  spectacle,  you  bear  and  endure./  Well  then  and  have 

that  man  should  be  a  spectator  of  himself,  accordiug  to  the  maxim, 
ryw0t  a'€auT6p,  It  is  true  that  man  can  in  a  manner  contemplate 
himself  and  his  faculties  as  well  as  external  objects;  and  as  every 
man  can  be  an  object  to  every  other  man,  so  a  man  may  be  an  object 
to  himself  when  he  examines  his  faculties  and  reflects  on  his  own 
acts.  Schweighaeuser  asks  how  can  a  man  be  a  spectator  of  God, 
«xcept  so  far  as  he  is  a  spectator  of  God's  works?  It  is  not  enough^ 
he  says,  to  reply  tiiat  God  and  the  universe,  whom  and  which  man 
contemplates,  are  the  same  thing  to  the  Stoics ;  for  Epietetus  always 
distinguishes  Qod  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  universe  from  the 
universe  itself.  But  here  lies  the  difficulty.  The  universe  is  an 
all-comprehensive  term :  it  is  all  that  wo  can  in  any  way  perceive  and 
eonccive  as  existing ;  and  it  may  therefore  comprehend  Qod,  not  as 
something  distinct  from  the  universe,  but  as  being  the  universe  him- 
self. This  form  of  expression  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  weakness  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  contains  the  implicit  assertion  of  Locke  tiiat 
the  notion  of  Qod  is  beyond  man's  understanding  (Essay,  etc.  ii.  c  17). 

'  This  work  was  the  colossal  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  by  Phidias,  which  was  at  Olympia.  This  wonderful  work 
Ib  described  by  Pausauias  (Eliaca,  A,  lljL 

'  Compare  Persius,  Sat.  iii.  66 — 

**Discite,  io,  miseri  et  causas  crtgnoscite  reram, 
Quid  suiuud  uui  quiJui/m  viauri  gign.uiar. 
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yoxL  not  received  faculties  by  which  yon  will  be  able  to 
bear  all  that  happens  ?  Have  you  not  received  gieatness 
of  soul?  Have  you  not  received  manliness?  Have  yon 
not  received  endurance  ?  (And  why  do  I  trouble  myself 
about  anything  that  can  happen  if  I  possess  greatness  of 
fiouly  What  shall  distract  my  mind  or  disturb  me,  or 
appear  painful  ?  Shall  1  not  use  the  power  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  I  received  it,  and  shall  I  grieve  and  lament 
over  what  happens  ? 

Yes,  but  my  nose  runs.®  For  what  purpose  then,  slave, 
have  you  hands  ?  Is  it  not  that  you  may  wipe  your  nose  ? — 
Is  it  then  consistent  with  reason  that  there  should  be  run- 
ning of  noses  in  the  world  ? — ^Nay,  how  much  better  it  is 
to  wipe  your  nose  than  to  find  fault.  "What  do  you  think 
that  Hercules  would  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  such 
a  lion,  and  hydra,  and  stag,  and  boar,  and  certain  unjust 
and  bestial  men,  whom  Hercules  used  to  drive  away  and 
clear  out  ?  And  what  would  he  have  been  doing  if  there 
had  been  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  he 
would  have  wrapped  himself  up  and  have  slept?  In  the 
first  place  then  he  would  not  have  been  a  Hercules,  when 
he  was  dreaming  away  all  his  life  in  such  luxury  and  ease ; 
and  even  if  he  had  been  one,  what  would  have  been  the 
use  of  him  ?  and  what  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  and  his  endurance 
and  noble  spirit,  if  such  circumstances  and  occasions  had 
not  roused  and  exercised  him?  Well  then  must  a  man 
provide  for  himself  such  means  of  exercise,  and  seek  to  in- 
troduce a  lion  from  some  place  into  his  country,  and  a  boar, 
and  a  hydra  ?  This  would  be  folly  and  madness :  but  as 
they  did  exist,  and  were  found,  they  were  useful  for  show- 
ing what  Hercules  was  and  for  exercising  him.  Come 
then  do  you  also  having  observed  these  things  look  to  the 
faculties  which  you  have,  and  when  you  have  looked  at 
them,  say:  Bring  now,  O  Zeus,  any  dijBBculty  that  thou 
pleasest,  for  I  have  means  given  to  me  by  thee  and  powers  • 

*  Compare  Antoninus,  viii.  50,  and  Epictetus,  ii.  16, 13. 

'  i,<t)opfiiis.     This  word  in  this  passage  has  a  different  meaning 

from  that  which  it  has  when  it  is  opposed  to  Spfiii,    See  Gataker, 

^ntoninns,  ix.  1  (Upton).    Epictetus  says  that  the  powers  which  maQ 

were  given  by  God :  Antoninus  says,  from  nature.    They  mean 

« thing.    See  Sohweighaeuser's  note. 
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for  honoiiriiig  myself  tlirough  the  things  which  happen. 
Yon  do  not  so :  but  you  sit  still,  trembling  for  fear  that 
some  things  will  happen,  and  weeping,  and  lamenting,  and 
groaning  for  what  does  happen :  and  then  you  blame  the 
gods.  For  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  meanness  of 
spirit  but  impiety  ?  ^®/ And  yet  Qod  has  not  only  given  us 
these  faculties ;  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  every- 
thing that  happens  without  being  depressed  or  broken  by 
it ;  but,  like  a  good  king  and  a  true  father,  He  has  given  us 
these  faculties  free  from  hindrance,  subject  to  no  compul- 
sion, unimpeded,  and  has  put  them  entirely  in  our  own 
power,  without  even  having  reserved  to  Himself  any  power 
of  hindering  or  impeding.  You,  who  have  received  these 
powers  free  and  as  your  own,  use  them  not :  you  do  not 
even  see  what  you  have  received,  and  from  whom ;  some  of 
you  being  blinded  to  the  giver,  and  not  even  acknowledg- 
ing your  benefactor,  and  others,  through  meanness  of 
spirit,  betaking  yourselves  to  fisiult-finding  and  making 
charges  against  God.  Yet  I  will  show  to  you  that  you 
have  powers  and  means  for  greatness  of  soul  and  man- 
liness: but  what  powers  you  have  for  finding  fault  and 
making  accusations,  do  you  show  me. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Cr  TEE  USE  OF  SOPHISTICAL  ABGUMENTS  AND  HYPOTHETICAL 

AND  THE  LIKE.^ 

The  handling  of  sophistical  and  hypothetical  arguments, 
and  of  those  which  derive  their  conclusions  from  question- 
ing, and  in  a  word  the  handling  of  all  such  arguments, 

*•  Compare  Antoninus,  ix.  1. 

*  The  title  is  irepl  rrjs  XP^^^^  "^^^  fjLerairiirrSvToop  Koi  throOtriKSop 
KcH  Tuv  Sfioloov.  Schweighaeuser  bas  a  big  note  on  /xtrairiirrovrfs 
\&yoi^  which  he  has  collected  from  rarious  critics.  Mrs.  Carter  translated 
the  title  *  Of  the  Use  of  Convertible  and  Hypothetical  Propositions 
and  the  like.'  But  **  convertible  "  might  be  understood  in  the  common 
logical  sense,  which  is  not  the  meaning  of  Epictetus.  Sohweighaeuser 
explains  fierairi'irrovTcs  \6yoi  to  be  sophistical  arguments  in  which  the 
meaning  of  propositions  or  of  terms,  which  ought  to  remain  the  same, 
Is  dext^usly  changed  and  perverted  to  another  meaning. 
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relates  to  the  daties  of  life,  though  the  many  do  not  know 
this  truth.  For  in  every  matter  we  inquire  hoT^*  the  wise 
and  good  man  shall  disoover  the  proper  path  and  the 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  Let  then 
people  either  say  that  the  grave  man  will  not  descend  into 
the  contest  of  question  and  answer,  or,  that  if  he  does 
descend  into  the  contest,  he  will  take  no  care  about  not 
conducting  himself  rashly  or  carelessly  in  questioning  and 
answering.  But  if  they  do  not  allow  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  things,  Uiey  must  admit  that  some  inquiry 
ought  to  be  made  into  those  topics  (tottwv)  on  which  par- 
ticularly questioning  and  answering  are  employed.  For 
what  is  the  end  proposed  in  reasoning  ?  To  establish  true 
yiTopositions,  to  remove  the  false,  to  withhold  assent  from 
those  which  are  not  plain.  Is  it  enough  then  to  have 
learned  only  this  ?  It  is  enough,  a  man  may  reply.  Is 
it  then  also  enough  for  a  man,  who  would  not  make  a 
mistake  in  the  use  of  coined  money,  to  have  heard  this 
precept,  that  he  should  receive  the  genuine  drachmae  and 
reject  the  spurious  ?  It  is  not  enough.  What  then  ought 
to  be  added  to  this  precept?  What  else  than  the  faculty 
which  proves  and  distinguishes  the  genuine  and  the  spurious 
drachmae  ?  Consequently  also  in  reasoning  what  has  been 
Faid  is  not  enough ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should 
acquire  the  faculty  of  examining  and  distinguishing  th6 
true  and  the  false,  and  that  which  is  not  plain?  It  is 
necessary.  Besides  this,  what  is  proposed  in  reasoning? 
That  you  should  accept  what  follows  from  that  which  you 
have  properly  granted.  Well,  is  it  then  enough  in  this 
case  also  to  know  this?  It  is  not  enough;  but  a  man 
must  learn  how  one  thing  is  a  consequence  of  other  things, 
and  when  one  thing  follows  from  one  thing,  and  when  it 
follows  from  several  collectively.  Consider  then  if  it  be 
not  necessary  that  this  power  should  also  be  acquired  by 
him,  who  purposes  to  conduct  himself  skilfully  in  reason- 
ing, the  power  of  demonstrating  himself  the  several 
things  which  he  has  proposed ,2  and  the  power  of  under- 
standing the  demonstrations  of  others,  and  of  not  being 
deceived  by  sophists,  as  if  they  were  demonstrating. 
""Herefore   there  has  Arisen  among  us  the  practice  and 

'  See  Schwcig.*s  note  on  &iro$€/|cii'  liccurra  kroZSifra, 
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ezeroiae  of  oonclnsive  arguments  '  and  figures,  and  it  lias 
been  shown  to  be  neoessarj. 

But  in  fact  in  some  oases  we  haTO  properly  granted  the 
premises^  or  assumptions,  and  there  results  from  them 
uomething ;  and  though  it  is  not  true,  yet  none  the  less  it 
does  result.  What  then  ought  I  to  do  ?  Ought  I  to  admit 
the  falsehood  ?  And  how  is  that  possible  ?  Well,  should  I 
say  that  I  did  not  properly  grant  that  which  we  agreed 
upon?  But  you  are  not  allowed  to  do  even  this.  Shall  I 
then  say  that  the  consequence  does  not  arise  through  what 
has  been  conceded  ?  But  neither  is  this  allowed.  What  then 
must  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Consider  if  it  is  not  this :  as 
to  have  borrowed  is  not  enough  to  make  a  man  still  a 
debtor,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  he  continues 
to  owe  the  money  and  that  the  debt  is  not  paid,  so  it  is  not 
enough  to  compel  you  to  admit  the  inference^  that  you  have 

f  ranted  the  premises  (ra  X-^fifiaTa),  but  you  must  abide 
y  what  you  have  granted.  Indeed,  if  the  premises  con- 
tinue to  the  end  such  as  they  were  when  they  were  granted, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  abide  by  what  we  have 
gianted,  and  we  must  accept  their  consequences :  but  if 
the  premises  do  not  remain  ®  such  as  they  were  when  they 

'  These  are  syllogisms  and  figures,  modes  (rpSxoi)  hy  which  the 
syllogism  has  its  proper  conolnsion. 

*  Compare  Aristotle,  Topic,  viii.  1,  22  (ed.  J.  Pac.  758).  After- 
wards Epictetus  uses  ra  &fio\oyrifi4ya  as  equivalent  to  xiififiara 
(premises  or  assumptions). 

'  ^The  inference,"  rb  iin^fp6nt9oy.  *^^Ext<popi  est  'Ulatio'  quae 
assumptionem  se^uitur*'  (Uptun). 

•  This,  then,  is  a  case  of  fierairtirropTes  xSyot  (chap.  vii.  1),  where 
there  has  been  a  sophistical  or  dislionest  change  in  tlie  premises  or  in 
some  term,  by  virtue  of  which  change  there  appears  to  he  a  just  con- 
clusion, which,  however,  is  false ;  and  it  is  not  a  conclusion  derived 
from  the  premises  to  which  we  assented.  A  ridiculous  example  is 
given  by  Seneca,  £p.  48:  '*Mus  syllaba  est:  mus  autem  caseum 
rodit:  syllaba  ergo  caseum  rodit."  Seneca  laughs  at  this  absurdity, 
and  says  perhaps  the  foUowing  syllogism  (coUectid)  may  be  a  better 
examp  le  of  acuteness :  **  Mus  syllaba  est :  syllaba  autem  caseum  non 
rodit :  mus  ergo  caseum  non  rodit.''  One  is  as  good  as  the  other.  We 
know  that  neither  conclusion  is  true,  and  we  see  where  the  error  is. 
Menage  tays  that  though  the  Stoics  particularly  cultivated  logic, 
some  of  them  despised  it,  and  he  mentions  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and 
Marcus  Antoninus.  Upton,  however,  observes  that  Epictetus  and 
HaroHS  Antoninus  did  not  despise  logic  (he  says  nothing  about 
^^leca),  but  employed  it  for  their  own  purposes. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  a  man  is  asked  whether,  if  every  A  is 
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were  granted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ns  also  to  with* 
draw  from  what  we  granted,  and  from  accepting  what  does 
not  follow  from  the  words  in  which  our  concoi^sions  were 
made.  For  the  inference  is  now  not  our  inference,  nor  does 
it  result  with  our  assent,  since  we  have  withdrawn  from  the 
premises  which  we  granted.  We  ought  then  both  to  ex- 
amine such  kinds  of  premises,  and  such  change  and  varia- 
tion of  them  (from  one  meaning  to  anotherY  by  which  in 
the  course  of  questioning  or  answering,  or  in  making  the 
syllogistic  conclusion,  or  in  any  other  such  way,  the  pre- 
mises undergo  variations,  and  give  occasion  to  the  foolish 
to  be  confounded,  if  they  do  not  see  what  conclusions 
(consequences)  are.  For  what  reason  ought  we  to  ex*. 
amine?  In  order  that  we  may  not  in  this  matter  be 
employed  in  an  improper  manner  nor  in  a  confused  way. 

And  the  same  in  hypotheses  and  hypothetical  arguments  ; 
for  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  demand  the  granting  of 
some  hypothesis  as  a  kind  of  passage  to  the  argument 
which  follows.  Must  we  then  allow  every  hypothesis  that 
is  proposed,  or  not  allow  every  one  ?  And  if  not  every 
one,  which  should  we  allow  ?  And  if  a  man  has  allowed 
an  hypothesis,  must  he  in  every  case  abide  by  allowing 
it  ?  or  must  he  sometimes  withdraw  from  it,  but  admit  the 
consequences  and  not  admit  contradictions?  Yes;  but 
suppose  that  a  man  says.  If  you  admit  the  hypothesis  of 
a  possibility,  I  will  'draw  you  to  an  impossibility.  With 
such  a  person  shall  a  man  of  sense  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
contest,  and  avoid  discussion  and  conversation  with  him  ? 
But  what  other  man  than  the  man  of  sense  can  use  argu- 
mentation and  is  skilful  in  questioning  and  answering,  and 

B,  every  B  is  also  A,  he  might  answer  that  it  is.    But  if  yon  put  the 

conversion  in  this  material  form:  "Every  goose  is  an  animal,"  he 

immediately  perceives  that  he  cannot  say,  "  Every  animal  is  a  goose." 

"What  does  this  show  ?    It  shows  that  the  man's  comprehension  of  the 

proposition,  every  A  is  B,  was  not  true,  and  that  he  took  it  to  mean 

something  different  from  what  the  person   intended  who  put  the 

question.    He  understood  that  A  and  B  were  coextensive.    Whether 

we  call  this  reasoning  or  something  else,  makes  no  matter.    A  man 

whose  understanding  is  sound  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  reason 

mrong;  but  his  imderstanding  of  the  matter  on  which  he  reasons  may 

'^  wrong  somewhere,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  discover  where.    A 

t  who  has  been  trained  in  the  logical  art  may  show  him  that  his 

linn  IB  just  according  to  his  understanding  of  the*  teiTos  and  th9 

employed,  but  yet  it  is  not  true. 
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incapable  of  being  cheated  and  deceived  by  &lse  reasoning  ? 
And  shall  he  enter  into  the  contest,  and  yet  not  take  care 
whether  he  shall  engage  in  argument  not  rashly  and  not 
carelessly  ?  And  if  he  does  not  take  care,  how  can  he  be 
such  a  man  as  we  conceive  him  to  be  ?  But  without  some 
such  exercise  and  preparation,  can  he  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  argument  ?  Let  them  show  this ; 
and  all  these  speculations  (^eojp^/Luzra)  become  superfluous, 
and  are  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  our  notion  of  a  good 
and  serious  man. 

Why  are  we  still  indolent  and  negligent  and  sluggish, 
and  why  do  we  seek  pretences  for  not  labouring  and  not 
being  watchful  in  cultivating  our  reason  ?  If  then  I  shall 
make  a  mistake  in  these  matters  may  I  not  have  killed  my 
father  ?  Slave,  where  was  there  a  father  in  this  matter 
that  you  could  kill  him?  What  then  have  you  done? 
The  only  fault  that  was  possible  here  is  the  fault  which 
you  have  committed.  This  is  the  very  remark  which  I 
made  to  Bufus  ^  when  he  blamed  me  for  not  having  dis- 
covered  the  one  thing  omitted  in  a  certain  syllogism :  I 
suppose,  I  said,  that  I  have  burnt  the  Capitol.  Slave,  he 
replied,  was  the  thing  omitted  here  the  Capitol  ?  Or  are 
these  the  only  crimes,  to  bum  the  Capitol  and  to  kill  your 
father  ?  But  for  a  man  to  use  the  appearances  presented 
to  him  rashly  and  foolishly  and  carelessly,  and  not  to 
understand  argument,  nor  demonstration,  nor  sophism^ 
nor,  in  a  word,  to  see  in  questioning  and  answering  what 
is  consistent  with  that  which  we  have  granted  or  is  not 
consistent ;  is  there  no  error  in  this  ? 

'  BufuB  is  Musonius  Bnfas  (i.  1).  To  kill  a  father  and  to  bum 
the  Boman  Capitol  are  mentioned  as  instances  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
Comp.  Horace,  EDode,iiL;  Cicero,  De  Amicit.  c  11 ;  Flutarch,  Tih. 
Giaochus,  c.  20. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THAT  THE  FACULTIES^  ABB   NOT  SAFE    TO  THE   UKINSTRITCrKDw 

In  as  many  ways  as  we  can  change  things^  which  are 
equivalent  to  one  another,  in  just  so  many  ways  we 
can  change  the  forms  of  arguments  (hnx'^LfyqfjLaTa)  and 
eoithymemes^  (lyOvfiij/juaTa)  in  argumentation.  This  is  an 
instance :  if  you  have  borrowed  and  not  repaid,  you  owe 
me  the  money  :  you  have  not  borrowed  and  you  have  not 
repaid ;  then  yon  do  not  owe  me  the  money.  To  do  this 
skilfully  is  suitable  to  no  man  more  than  to  the  philo- 
sopher ;  for  if  the  enthymeme  is  an  imperfect  syllogism, 
it  is  plain  that  he  who  has  been  exercised  in  the  perfect 
0yllogism  must  be  equally  expert  in  the  imperfect  also. 

Why  then  do  we  not  exercise  ourselves  and  one  another 
in  this  manner  ?  Because,  I  reply,  at  present,  though  we  are 
not  exercised  in  these  things  and  not  distracted  from  the 
study  of  morality,  by  me  at  least,  still  we  make  no  progress 
in  virtue.  What  then  must  we  expect  if  we  should  add 
this  occupation  ?  and  particulai'ly  as  this  would  not  only 
be  an  occupation  which  would  withdraw  us  from  more 
necessary  things,  but  would  also  be  a  cause  of  self-conceit 
and  arrogance,  and  no  small  cause.  For  great  is  the 
power  of  arguing  and  the  faculty  of  persuasion,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  should  be  much  exercised,  and  also  receive 
additional  ornament  from  language:  and  so  universally, 
every  faculty  acquired  by  the  uninsti-ucted  and  weak 
brings  with  it  the  danger  of  these  persons  being  elated 

'^  The  faculties,  as  Wolf  says,  are  the  faculties  of  speaking  and 
arguing,  which,  as  be  also  says,  make  men  arrogant  and  careless  who 
have  no  bolid  knowledge,  according  to  Biou's  maxim,  ^  yap  oX^ais 
iyKoir^  TTjs  irpoKoirTjs  iariy,  "  arrogance  (self-conceit)  is  a  hindrance  to 
improvement."    See  viii.  8. 

*  Things  mean  **  propositions  "  and  "  terms."  See  Aristot.  Analyt. 
Prior,  i.  39,  56?  8€  koI  fieraXafifidveiv^  &C.  *'E.irix^ipi)ixaTa  are  argu- 
ments of  any  kind  with  which  we  attack  {imx^tp^^v)  an  adversary. 

•  The  Enthymeme  is  defined  by  Aristotle :  iydtifnifia  fihv  odif  iari 
(rvWoyio-fihs  4^  €Ik6todv  fj  arffieloov  (Anal.  Prior,  ii.  o.  27).  He  has  ez« 
plained,  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  what  he  means  by  €Ik6s  and 
4rrifjL€7ov,  See  also  De  Morgan's  Formal  Logic,  p.  237;  and  P.  0* 
Organon,  p.  G,  note. 
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and  iiiflated  by  it.  For  hj  what  means  oonld  one  persuade 
a  young  man  who  excels  in  these  matters,  that  he  ought 
not  to  become  an  appendage  ^  to  them,  but  to  make  them 
an  appendage  to  himself?  Does  he  not  trample  on  all  such 
reasons,  and  strut  before  us  elated  and  inflated,  not  en- 
during that  any  man  should  reprore  him  and  remind 
him  of  what  he  has  neglected  and  to  what  he  has  turned 
aside? 

What  then  was  not  Plato  a  philosopher?"  I  reply, 
and  was  not  Hippocrates  a  physician  ?  but  yon  see  how 
Hippocrates  speaks.  Does  Hippocrates  then  speak  thus  in 
respect  of  being  a  physician  ?  Why  do  you  mingle  things 
which  have  been  accidentally  united  in  the  same  men? 
And  if  Plato  was  handsome  and  strong,  ought  I  also  to  set 
to  work  and  endeavour  to  become  handsome  or  strong,  as  if 
this  was  necessary  for  philosophy,  because  a  certain  philo* 
sopher  was  at  the  same  time  handsome  and  a  philosopher  ? 
Will  you  not  choose  to  see  and  to  distinguish  in  respect 
to  what  men  become  philosophers,  and  what  things  belong 
to  them  in  other  respects  ?  And  if  I  were  a  philosopher, 
ought  you  also  to  be  made  lame  ?  ®  What  then  ?  Do  I  take 
away  these  faculties  which  you  possess  ?  By  no  means ; 
for  neither  do  I  take  away  the  faculty  of  seeing.^But  if 
you  ask  me  what  is  the  good  of  man,  I  cannot  mention  to 
you  anything  else  than  that  it  is  a  certain  disposition  of 
the  will  with  respect  to  appearances.'^ 

*  A  man,  as  Wolf  explains  it,  should  not  make  oratory,  or  the  art 
of  speaking,  bis  chief  excellence.  He  should  use  it  to  set  off  some- 
thing which  ia  superior. 

'  Plato  was  eloquent,  and  the  adversary  asks,  if  that' is  a  reason  for 
not  allowing  him  tx>  be  a  pbUosopher.  To  which  the  rejoinder  is  tbat 
Hippocrates  was  a  pbysician,  and  eloquent  too,  but  not  as  a  physician. 

'  Epictetus  was  lame. 

'  In  1  20, 15,  Epictetus  defines  the  being  (pv<r(d)  or  nature  of  good 
to  be  a  proper  use  of  appearances ;  and  he  also  says.  i.  29, 1,  that  the 
nature  of  the  good  is  a  kind  of  will  (vpoaipeffis  void),  and  the  nature 
of  evil  is  a  kind  of  will.  But  Sohweighaeuser  cannot  understand  how 
the  '*  good  of  man  "  can  be  '*  a  certain  will  with  regard  to  appearances ; " 
And  he  suggests  that  Arrian  may  have  written,  *^  a  certain  will  whiok 
makes  use  of  appearances." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

HOW  FROM  THE  FACT  THAT  WE  ARE  AKIN  TO  GOD  A  MAK 
MAY  PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

i 

If  ihQ  things  are  trae  which  are  said  by  the  philosbphera 
about  the  kinship  between  God  and  man,  what  else  re- 
mains for  men  to  do  than  what  Socrates  did?  Never  in 
reply  to  the  question,  to  what  country  you  belong,  say 
that  you  are  an  Athenian  or  a  Corinthian,  but  that  you 
are  a  citizen  of  the  world  (Koo/x-tos).^  For  why  do  you 
say  that  you  are  an  Athenian,  and  why  do  you  not 
say  that  you  belong  to  the  small  nook  only  into  which 
your  poor  body  was  cast  at  birth  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that 
you  call  yourself  an  Athenian  or  Corinthian  from  the 
place  which  has  a  greater  authority  and  comprises  not 
only  that  small  nook  itself  and  all  your  family,  but 
even  the  whole  country  from  which  the  stock  of  your 
progenitors  is  derived  down  to  you  ?  He  then  who 
has  observed  with  intelligence  the  administration  of  the 
world,  and  has  learned  that  the  greatest  and  supreme  and 
the  most  comprehensive  community  is  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  men  and  God,  and  that  from  God  have  descended 
the  seeds  not  only  to  my  father  and  grandfather,  but  to 
all  beings  which  are  generated  on  the  earth  and  are  pro- 
duced, and  particularly  to  rational  beings — for  these  only 
are  by  their  nature  formed  to  have  communion  with  God, 
being  by  means  of  reason  conjoined  with  him^ — why 

^  Cicero,  Tuscul.  v.  37,  has  the  same :  "  Socrates  cum  rogaretur; 
cnjatem  se  esse  diceret,  Mundanum,  inquit.  Totius  euim  muiidi  se 
incolam  et  civem  arbitrabatur."    (Upton.) 

^  It  is  the  possession  of  reason,  he  says,  by  which  man  has  com- 
munion with  God ;  it  is  not  by  any  external  means,  or  religious  cere- 
monial. A  modem  expositor  of  Epictetus  says,  "  Through  reason  our 
souls  are  as  closely  connected  and  mixed  up  with  the  deity  as  though 
thoy  were  part  of  him"  (Epictet.  i.  14,  6;  ii.  8, 11,  17,  33).  In  the 
Epistle  named  from  Peter  (ii.  1, 4)  it  is  written :  **  Whereby  are  given 
to  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises  that  by  these  (see  v.  3} 
ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (yevncrde  Oelas  KoivtovtH 
<l>var€(i)s)t  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust."  Mrs.  Carter,  Introduction,  §  31,  has  some  remarks  on  this  Stoio 
doctrine,  which  are  not  a  true  explanation  of  the  principles  of  Epic- 
tetus and  Antoninus. 
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fihonld  not  such  a  man  call  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
why  not  a  son  of  God,^  and  why  shonld  he  be  afraid  of 
anything  which  happens  among  men?  Is  kinship  with 
Caesar  (the  emperor)  or  with  any  other  of  the  powerful 
in  Bome  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  live  in  safety,  and  above 
contempt  and  without  any  fear  at  BMy&nd  to  have  God 
for  your  maker  (iroirpi^'),  and  father  and  guardian,  shall 
not  this  release  ns  from  sorrows  and  fears  ?^ 

But  a  man  may  say.  Whence  shall  I  get  bread  to  eat 
when  I  have  nothing  ? 

And  how  do  slaves,  and  runaways,  on  what  do  they  rely 
when  they  leave  their  masters?  Do  they  rely  on  their 
lands  or  slaves,  or  their  vessels  of  silver  ?  They  rely  on 
nothing  but  themselves;  and  food  does  not  faU  them.^ 
And  shall  it  be  necessary  for  one  among  us  who  is  a 
philosopher  to  travel  into  foreign  parts,  and  trust  to  and 
rely  on  ethers,  and  not  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  shall 
he  be  inferior  to  irrational  animals  and  more  cowardly, 
each  of  which  being  self-sufficient,  neither  fails  to  get 
its  proper  food,  nor  to  find  a  suitable  way  of  living,  and 
one  conformable  to  nature  ? 

»  So  Jesus  said,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  Cleanthes,  in 
his  hymn  to  Zeus,  writes,  iK  aov  yhp  yivos  i<rfi4v.  Ck)nmare  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  xvii  28,  where  Paul  quotes  these  words.  It  is  not  true 
Ihen  that  the  **  conception  of  a  parental  deity,"  as  it  has  been  asserted, 
was  unknown  before  the  teacJiing  of  Jesus,  and,  after  the  time  of 
Jesus,  unknown  to  those  Greeks  who  were  unacquainted  with  His 
teaching. 

*  In  our  present  society  there  are  thousands  who  rise  in  the  morning 
and  know  not  how  tliey  shall  find  something  to  eat.  Some  find  their 
food  by  fraud  and  theft,  some  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  others,  and  some 
look  out  for  any  work  that  they  can  find  and  get  their  pittance  by 
honest  labour.  You  may  see  such  men  everywhere,  if  you  will  keep 
your  eyes  open.  Such  men,  who  live  by  daily  labour,  live  an  heroio 
life,  which  puts  to  ^ame  the  well-fed  philosopher  and  the  wealthy 
Christian. 

Epictetus  has  made  a  great  misstatement  about  irrational  animals. 
Millions  die  annually  for  want  of  sufficient  food ;  and  many  human 
beings  perish  in  the  same  way.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  did 
Dot  &0W  these  facts. 

Compare  the  passage  in  Matthew  (vl.  25-34).  It  is  said,  v.  26 : 
•*  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?"  The  expositors  of  this  passage  may 
be  consulted. 
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I  indeed  think  that  tbe  old  man  *  ought  to  be  sitting 
here,  not  to  contrive  how  you  may  have  no  mean  thoughts 
nor  mean  and  ignoble  talk  about  yourselves,  but  to  take 
care  that  there  be  not  among  us  any  young  men  of  such  a 
mind,  tbat  when  they  have  recognised  their  kinship  to 
God,  and  that  we  are  fettered  by  these  bonds,  the  body, 
I  mean,  and  its  possessions,  and  whatever  else  on  account 
of  them  is  necessary  to  us  for  the  economy  and  commerce 
of  life,  they  should  intend  to  throw  off  these  things  as  if 
they  were  burdens  painful  and  intolerable,  and  to  depart 
to  their  kinsmen.  But  this  is  the  labour  that  your 
teacher  and  instructor  ought  to  be  employed  upon,  if  he 
really  were  what  he  should  be.  You  should  come  to  him 
and  say,  "Epictetus,  we  can  no  longer  endure  being 
bound  to  this  poor  body,  and  feeding  it  and  giving  it 
drink,  and  rest,  and  cleaning  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
body  complying  with  the  wishes  of  these  and  of  those.^ 
Are  not  these  things  indifferent  and  nothing  to  us;  and 
is  not  death  no  evil?  And  are  we  not  in  a  manner 
kinsmen  of  God,  and  did  we  not  come  from  him  ?  Allow 
us  to  depart  to  the  place  from  which  we  came ;  allow  ufc 
to  be  released  at  last  from  these  bonds  by  which  we  are 
bound  and  weighed  down.  Here  there  are  robbers  and 
thieves  and  courts  of  justice,  and  those  who  are  named 
tyrants,  and  think  that  they  have  some  power  over  us  by 
means  of  the  body  and  its  possessions.  Permit  us  to  show 
them  that  they  have  no  power  over  any  man."  And  I  on 
my  part  would  say/** Friends,  wait  for  God:  when  He 
shall  give  the  signal^  and  release  you  from  this  service^ 
then  go  to  Him ;  but  for  the  present  endure  to  dwell  in 
this  place  where  He  has  put  you :  short  indeed  is  this 
time  of  your  dwelling  here,  and  easy  to  bear  for  those 
who  are  so  disposed :  for  what  tyrant  or  what  thief,  or 

•  The  old  man  is  Epictetus. 

'  He  means,  as  Wolf  says,  *'  on  acoonnt  of  the  necessities  of  th^ 
body  seeking  the  favour  of  the  more  powerful  hy  disagreeable  com- 
pliances." 

'  Upton  refers  to  Cicero,  Tuscul.  i.  80 ,  Gato  Major,  c.  20 ;  Somnium 
Scipionis,  o.  8  (De  Bepublica,  iv.  15) ;  the  purport  of  which  passages 
is  tnat  we  must  not  aepart  from  life  without  the  command  of  God. 
See  Marcus  Antoninus,  ii.  17;  iii.  5;  v.  38.  But  how  shall  a  man  know 
the  signal  for  departure,  of  which  Epictetus  speaks? 
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wliat  conrts  cf  justice,  are  formidable  to  those  who  have 
thus  considered  as  things  of  no  value  the  body  and  the 
possessions  of  the  body?  Wait  then,  do  not  depart 
without  a  reason." 

Something  like  this  ought  to  be  said  by  the  teacher  to 
ingenuous  youths.  But  now  what  happens  ?  The  teacher 
is  a  lifeless  body,  and  you  are  lifeless  bodies.  When  you 
have  been  well  filled  to-day,  you  sit  down  and  lament 
abont  the  morrow,  how  you  shall  get  something  to  eat. 
Wretch,  if  you  have  it,  you  will  have  it ;  if  you  have  it 
not,  yon  will  depart  from  life.  The  door  is  open.®  Why 
do  you  grieve?  where  does  there  remain  any  room  for 
tears  ?  and  where  is  there  occasion  for  flattery  ?  why  shall 
one  man  envy  another?  why  should  a  man  admire  the 
rich  or  the  powerful,  even  if  they  be  both  very  strong  and 
of  violent  temper  ?  for  what  will  they  do  to  us  ?  We  shall 
not  care  for  that  which  they  can  do;  and  what  we  do 
care  for,  that  they  cannot  do.  How  did  Socrates  behave 
with  respect  to  these  matters  ?  Why,  in  what  other  way 
than  a  man  ought  to  do  who  was  convinced  that  he  was 
a  kinsman  of  the  gods?  **If  you  say  to  me  now,"  said 
Socrates  to  his  judges,®  "  we  will  acquit  you  on  the  con- 
dition that  you  no  longer  discourse  in  the  way  in  which 
yon  have  hitherto  discoursed,  nor  trouble  either  our  young 
or  our  old  men,  I  shall  answer,  you  make  yourselves 
ridiculous  by  thinking  that,  if  one  of  our  commanders  has 
appointed  me  to  a  certain  post,  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  and 
maintain  it,  and  to  resolve  to  die  a  thousand  times  rather 
than  desert  it ;  but  if  God  has  put  us  in  any  place  and 
way  of  life,  we  ought  to  desert  it."    Socrates  speaks  like  a 

•  Upton  has  referred  to  the  passages  of  Epictetus  in  which  this 
expression  is  used;  i.  24,  20 ;  i.  25, 18 ;  ii.  1, 19,  and  others ;  to  Seneca, 
De  Proyid.  o.  6,  Ep.  91 ;  to  Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii.  18,  where  there  is  this 
conolnsion:  ^'e  qno  apparet  et  sapientis  esse  aliquando  officium  ex- 
cedere  e  vita,  quum  beatus  sit;  et  stulti  manere  in  vita  quum  sit 
miser." 

Compare  Matthew  vi.  31:  "Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying. 
What  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or.  Wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed?  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek:)  for 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things," 
&o, 

*  This  passage  is  fouiiacd  on  and  ia  in  substance  the  same  as  that 
Sn  Plato's  Apology,  o.  17. 
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mat.  who  is  really  a  kinsman  of  the  gods.  But  we  thinly 
about  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  only  stomachs,  and  intes- 
tines, and  shameful  parts ;  we  fear,  we  desire ;  we  flatter 
those  who  are  able  to  help  us  in  these  matters,  and  we 
fear  them  also. 

A  man  asked  me  to  write  to  Eome  about  him,  a  man 
who,  as  most  people  thought,  had  been  unfortunate,  for 
formerly  he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  rich,  but  had  been 
stripped  of  all,  and  was  living  here.  I  wrote  on  his 
behalf  in  a  submissive  manner ;  but  when  he  had  read  the 
letter,  he  gave  it  back  to  me  and  said,  "  I  wished  for  your 
help,  not  your  pity :  no  evil  has  happened  to  me." 

Thus  also  Musonius  Kufns,  in  order  to  try  me,  used  to 
say:  This  and  this  will  befall  you  from  your  master; 
and  when  I  replied  that  these  were  things  which  happen 
in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  human  aflEairs.  Why  then, 
said  he,  should  I  ask  him  for  anything  when  I  can 
obtain  it  from  you  ?  For,  in  fact,  what  a  man  has  from 
himself,  it  is  superfluous  and  foolish  to  receive  from 
another  ?^°  Shall  I  then,  who  am  able  to  receive  from 
myself  greatness  of  soul  and  a  generous  spirit,  receive 
from  you  land  and  money  or  a  magisterial  office  ?  I  hope 
not :  I  will  not  be  so  ignorant  about  my  own  possessions. 
But  when  a  man  is  cowardly  and  mean,  what  else  must 
be  done  for  him  than  to  write  letters  as  you  would  about 
a  corpse.^^  Please  to  grant  us  the  body  of  a  certain  person 
and  a  sextarius  of  poor  blood.  For  such  a  person  is,  in 
fact,  a  carcase  and  a  sextarius  (a  certain  quantity)  of 
blood,  and  nothing  more.  But  if  he  were  anything  more, 
he  would  know  that  one  man  is  not  miserable  through  the 
means  of  another. 

*•  Schweighaeuser  has  a  long  note  on  this  passage,  to  **  receive  from 
another."  I  think  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  meaning;  and 
the  careful  reader  will  find  none.    Epictetus  was  once  a  slave. 

**  The  meaning  is  obscure.  Schweighaeuser  thinks  that  the  alia* 
eion  is  to  a  defeated  enemy  asking  permission  from  the  conqueror  to 
hury  the  dead.  Epictetus  considers  a  man  as  a  mere  carcase  "wLo 
plaoes  his  happiness  in  externals  and  in  the  favour  of  othora* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A0AINBT  THOSE  WHO  EAGERLY  SEEK  PREFERMENT  AT  ROME. 

If  we  applied  ourselves  as  busily  to  onr  own  work  as  the 
old  men  at  Borne  do  to  those  matters  about  which  they  are 
employed,  perhaps  we  also  mip;ht  accomplish  something. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  older  than  myself,  who  is  now 
superintendent  of  com  ^  at  Rome,  and  I  remember  the  time 
when  he  came  here  on  his  way  back  from  exile,  and  what 
he  said  as  he  related  the  events  of  his  former  life,  and 
how  he  declared  that  with  respect  to  the  future  after  his 
return  he  would  look  after  nothing  else  than  passing  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  quiet  and  tranquillity.  For  how  little  of 
life,  he  said,  remains  for  me.  I  replied,  you  will  not  do  it, 
but  as  soon  as  you  smell  Rome,  you  will  forget  all  that  you 
have  said ;  and  if  admission  is  allowed  even  into  the  im- 
perial palace,  he  ^  will  gladly  thrust  himself  in  and  thank 
God.  If  you  find  me,  Epictetus,  he  answered,  setting  even 
one  foot  within  the  palace,  think  what  ^ou  please.  Well, 
what  then  did  he  do  ?  Before  he  entered  the  city,  he  was* 
met  by  letters  from  Caesar,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  them, 
he  forgot  all,  and  ever  after  has  added  one  piece  of  busi- 
ness to  another.  I  wish  that  I  were  now  by  his  side  to- 
remind  him  of  what  he  said  when  he  was  passing  this  way,, 
and  to  tell  him  how  much  better  a  seer  I  am  than  he  is. 

Well  then  do  I  say  that  man  is  an  animal  made  for 
doing  nothing?^    Certainly  not.      But  why  are  we  not 

*  A  •*  PrsBfectuB  AnnonsD,"  or  snperintendent  of  the  supply  of  com 
at  Rome  is  first  mentioned  hy  Livy  (iv.  12)  as  appointed  dnring  a 
scarcity.  At  a  later  time  this  office  was  conferred  on  Cn.  Fompeius 
for  five  years.  Maecenas  (Dion.  52,  c.  24)  advised  Augustus  to  make 
a  Praefectus  Annonae  or  permanent  officer  over  the  corn  market  and  all 
other  markets  {irrl  rod  alrov  Trjs  re  &yopas  ttjs  Xotir^s).  He  would 
thus  have  the  office  formerly  exercised  by  the  aediles. 

'  I  cannot  explain  why  the  third  person  is  used  here  instead  of  the 
second.    See  Schweig.'s  note. 

'  The  Stoics  taught  that  man  is  adapted  by  his  nature  for  action. 
He  ought  not  therefore  to  withdraw  from  human  affairs,  and  indulge 
in  a  lazy  life,  not  even  a  life  of  contemplation  and  religious  observances 
only.  Upton  refers  to  Antoninus,  v.  1,  viii.  19,  and  Cicero,  De  Fin. 
T.20. 
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active  ?  *  (We  are  active.)  For  example,  as  to  mpself, 
as  soon  as  day  comes,  in  a  few  words  I  remind  myself 
of  what  I  must  read  over  to  my  pupils ;  ®  then  foiih- 
with  I  say  to  myself,  But  what  is  it  to  me  how  a 
certain  person  shall  read?  the  first  thing  for  me  is  to 
sleep.  And  indeed  what  resemblance  is  there  between 
what  other  persons  do  and  what  we  do  ?  If  you  observe 
what  they  do,  you  will  understand.  And  what  else  do 
they  do  all  day  long  than  make  up  accounts,  enquire 
among  themselves,  give  and  take  advice  about  some 
small  quantity  of  grain,  a  bit  of  land,  and  such  kind  of 
profits  ?  Is  it  then  the  same  thing  to  receive  a  petition 
and  to  read  in  it :  I  in  treat  you  to  permit  me  to  ex- 
port ®  a  small  quantity  of  com ;  and  one  to  this  effect :  "  I 
intreat  you  to  learn  from  Chrysippus  what  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  world,  and  what  place  in  it  the  rational 
animal  holds ;  consider  also  who  you  are,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  your  good  and  bad.  Are  these  things  like  the 
other,  do  they  require  equal  care,  and  is  it  equally  base  to 
neglect  these  and  those  ?  Well  then  are  we  the  only  per- 
sons who  are  lazy  and  love  sleep  ?  No ;  but  much  rather 
you  young  men  are.  For  we  old  men  when  we  see  young 
men  amusing  themselves  are  eager  to  play  with  them; 
and  if  I  saw  you  active  and  zealous,  much  more  should 
I  be  eager  myself  to  join  you  in  your  serious  pursuits." 

*  Schweighaeuser  proposes  a  small  alteration  in  the  Greek  text,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary.  When  Epictetus  says,  "  Why  are  we  not 
Active?"  He  means.  Why  do  some  say  that  we  are  not  active ?  And 
iie  intends  to  say  that  We  are  active,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which 
some  people  nre  active.  I  have  therefore  added  in  (  )  what  is  neoes- 
>Bary  to  make  the  text  intelligible. 

^  This  passage  is  rather  obscure.  The  word  ivavayvQvat  signifies, 
it  is  said,  to  read  over  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  as  a  teacher  may 
do.  The  pupil  also  would  read  something  to  the  teacher  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  if  he  understood  it.  So  Epictetus  also  says,  **  But  what 
is  it  to  me,"  &c. 

'  A  plain  allusion  to  restraints  put  on  the  exportation  of  grain. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  NATURAL  AFFECTION. 

Whev  he  was  visited  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  Epictotns 
inqnired  of  him  about  several  particulars,  and  asked  if  he 
had  children  and  a  wife.  The  man  replied  that  he  had ; 
and  Epictetus  inqnired  further,  how  he  felt  nuder  the 
circumstances.  Miserable,  the  man  said.  Then  Epictetus 
asked.  In  what  respect,  for  men  do  not  marry  and  beget 
children  in  order  to  be  wretched,  but  rather  to  be  happy. 
But  I,  the  man  replied,  am  so  wretched  about  my  children 
that  lately,  when  my  little  daughter  was  sick  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger,  I  could  not  endure  to  stay  with 
her,  but  I  left  home  till  a  person  sent  me  news  that  she 
had  recovered.  Well  then,  said  Epictetus,  do  you  tbink  that 
you  acted  right  ?  I  acted  naturally,  the  man  replied.  But 
convince  me  of  this  that  you  acted  naturally,  and  I  will 
convince  you  that  everything  which  takes  place  according 
to  nature  takes  place  rightly.  This  is  the  case,  said  the 
man,  with  all  or  at  least  most  fathers.  I  do  not  deny  that : 
but  the  matter  about  which  we  are  inquiring  is  whether 
such  behavioxir  is  right ;  for  in  respect  to  this  matter  we 
must  say  that  tumours  also  come  for  the  good  of  the  body, 
because  they  do  come ;  and  generally  we  must  say  that  to 
do  wrong  is  natural,  because  nearly  all  or  at  least  most  of 
us  do  wrong.  Do  you  show  me  then  how  your  behaviour 
is  natural.  I  cannot,  he  said ;  but  do  j'ou  rather  show  me 
how  it  is  not  according  to  nature,  and  is  not  rightly 
done. 

Well,  said  Epictetus,  if  we  were  inquiring  about  white  and 
black,  what  criterion  should  we  employ  for  distinguishing 
between  them  ?  The  sight,  he  said.  And  if  about  hot  and 
cold,  and  hard  and  soft,  what  criterion  ?  The  touch.  Well 
then,  since  we  are  inquiring  about  things  which  are  accord- 
ing to  nature,  and  those  which  are  done  rightly  or  not 
rightly,  what  kind  of  criterion  do  you  think  that  we  should 
employ  ?  I  do  not  know,  he  said.  And  yet  not  to  know 
the  criterion  of  colours  and  smells,  and  also  of  tastes,  ig 
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pevhaps  no  great  harm ;  but  if  a  man  do  not  know  iko 
criterion  of  good  and  bad,  and  of  things  according  to  nature 
and  contrar^rto  nature,  does  this  seem  to  you  a  small  harm  ? 
The  greatest  harm  (I  think).  Come  tell  me,  do  all  things 
which  seem  to  some  persons  to  be  good  and  becomings 
rightly  appear  such ;  and  at  present  as  to  Jews  and  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  and  Eomaus,  is  it  possible  that  the  opinions 
of  all  of  them  in  respect  to  food  are  right  ?  How  is  it 
possible  ?  he  said.  Well,  I  suppose,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that,  if  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptians  are  right,  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  must  be  wrong :  if  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  are  right,  those  of  the  rest  cannot  be  right.  Cer- 
tainly. But  where  there  is  ignorance,  there  also  there  is 
want  of  learning  and  training  in  things  which  are  neces- 
sary. He  assented  to  this.  You  then,  said  Epictetus, 
since  you  know  this,  for  the  future  will  employ  yourself 
seriously  about  nothing  else,  and  will  apply  your  mind  to 
nothing  else  than  to  learn  the  criterion  of  things  which  are 
according  to  nature,  and  by  using  it  also  to  determine  each 
several  thing.  But  in  the  present  matter  I  have  so  muck 
as  this  to  aid  you  towards  what  you  wish.  Does  affection 
to  those  of  your  family  appear  to  you  to  be  according  to 
nature  and  to  be  good  ?  Certainly.  Well,  is  such  affection 
natural  and  good,  and  is  a  thing  consistent  with  reason  not 
good  ?  B}^  no  means.  Is  then  that  which  is  consistent  with 
reason  in  contradiction  with  affection  ?  I  think  not.  You 
are  right,  for  if  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of 
the  contradictions  being  according  to  nature,  the  other  must 
be  contrary  to  nature.  Is  it  not  so  ?  It  is,  he  said.  Whatever 
then  we  shall  discover  to  be  at  the  same  time  affectionate 
and  also  consistent  with  reason,  this  we  confidently  declare 
to  be  right  and  good.  Agreed.  Well  then  to  leave  your 
sick  child  and  to  go  away  is  not  reasonable,  and  I  suppose 
that  3'ou  will  not  say  that  it  is ;  but  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  if  it  is  consistent  with  affection.  Yes,  let  us  con- 
sider. Bid  you  then,  since  you  had  an  affectionate  disposi- 
tion to  your  child,  do  right  when  you  ran  off  and  left  her; 
and  has  the  mother  no  affection  for  the  child  ?  Certainly, 
she  has.  Ought  then  the  mother  also  to  have  left  her,  or 
ought  she  not  ?    She  ought  not.     And  the  nurse,  does  she 
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love  her?  She  does.  Ought  then  she  also  to  haye  loffc  her  ? 
3y  no  means.  And  the  paodagogue,^  does  he  not  love  her? 
He  does  love  her.  Ought  then  he  also  to  have  deserted 
her?  and  so  should  the  child  have  heen  left  alone  and 
without  help  on  account  of  the  great  affection  of  yon  the 
parents  and  of  those  about  her,  or  should  she  have  died  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  neither  loved  her  nor  cared  for  her? 
Certainly  not.  Now  this  is  unfair  and  unreasonable,  not 
to  allow  those  who  have  equal  affection  with  yourself  to  do 
what  you  think  to  be  proper  for  .yourself  to  do  because  you 
have  affection.  It  is  absurd.  Come  then,  if  you  were 
sick,  would  you  wish  your  relations  to  be  so  affectionate, 
and  all  the  rest,  children  and  wife,  as  to  leave  you  alone 
and  deserted  ?  By  no  means.  And  would  you  wish  to  be 
80  loved  by  your  own  that  through  their  excessive  affection 
you  would  always  be  left  alone  in  sickness?  or  for  this 
reason  would  you  rather  pray,  if  it  were  possible,  to  bo 
loved  by  your  enemies  and  deserted  by  them  ?  But  if  this 
is  so,  it  results  that  your  behaviour  was  not  at  all  an  affec- 
tionate act. 

Well  then,  was  it  nothing  which  moved  you  and  induced 
you  to  desert  your  child  ?  and  how  is  that  possible  ?  Bu* 
it  might  be  something  of  the  kind  which  moved  a  man  at 
Home  to  wrap  up  his  head  while  a  horse  was  running 
which  he  favoured  ;  and  when  contrary  to  expectation  the 
horse  won,  he  required  sponges  to  recover  from  his  faint- 
ing fit.  What  then  is  the  thing  which  moved?  The 
exact  discussion  of  this  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
occasion  perhaps;  but  it  is  enough  to  be  convinced  of 
this,  if  what  the  philosophers  say  is  true,  that  we  must 
not  look  for  it  anywhere  without,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  one 
and  the  same  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  our  doing  or  not 
doing  something,  of  sajung  or  not  saying  something,  of 
being  elated  or  depressed,  of  avoiding  any  thing  or  pur 
suing :  the  very  thing  which  is  now  the  cause  to  me  and 
to  you,  to  you  of  coming  to  me  and  sitting  and  hearing, 
and  to  me  of  saying  what  I  do  say.  And  what  is  this  ? 
Is  it  any  other  than  our  will  to  do  sc  ?    Ko  other.     But 

*  "  Vhen  we  arc  children  our  parents  put  us  in  the  hands  of  a 

itaeaagogue  to  see  on  all  occasions  that  we  take  no  harm." — ^Epictetus, 
j^xag.  97. 
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if  we  had  willed  otherwise,  what  else  should  we  have 
been  doing  than  that  which  we  willed  to  do  ?  This  then 
was  the  cause  of  Achilles'  lamentation,  not  the  death  of 
Patroclus ;  for  another  man  does  not  hehave  thus  on  the 
death  of  his  companion ;  but  it  was  hecause  he  chose  to 
do  so.  And  to  you  this  was  the  very  cause  of  your  then 
running  away,  that  you  chose  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  if  you  should  (hereafter)  stay  with  her,  the  reason 
will  he  the  same.  And  now  you  are  going  to  Bome 
because  you  choose ;  and  if  you  should  change  your  mind,* 
you  will  not  go  thither.  And  in  a  word,  neither  death 
nor  exile  nor  pain  nor  anything  of  the  kind  is  the  cause 
of  our  doing  anything  or  not  doing ;  but  our  own  opinions 
and  our  wills  (Soyftara). 

Do  I  convince  j^ou  of  this  or  not?  You  do  convince 
me.  Such  then  as  the  causes  are  in  each  case,  such  also 
are  the  effects.^ When  then  we  are  doing  anything  not 
rightly,  from  this  day  we  shall  impute  it  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  will  (Soyfia  or  opinion)  from  which  we  have 
done  it  L  and  it  is  that  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  take 
away  and  to  extirpate  more  than  the  tumours  and  abscesses 
out  of  the  body.  And  in  like  manner,  we  shall  give  the 
same  account  of  the  cause  of  the  things  which  we  do  right ; 
and  we  shall  no  longer  allege  as  causes  of  any  evil  to  us, 
either  slave  or  neighbour,  or  wife  or  children,  being  per- 
suaded, that  if  we  do  not  think  things  to  be  what  we  do 
think  them  to  be,  we  do  not  the  acts  which  follow  from 
such  opinions;  and  as  to  thinking  or  not  thinking,  that  is 
in  our  power  and  not  in  externals.  It  is  so,  he  said. 
From  this  day  then  we  shall  inquire  into  and  examine 
nothing  else,  what  its  quality  is,  or  its  state,  neither  land 

2  Khv  fiera^S^y,  **  if  you  should  change  your  mind,"  as  we  say.  So 
we  may  translate,  in  the  previous  part  of  this  chapter,  ^So^ey  ri/iiv, 
eolf  and  the  like,  "  we  had  a  mind  to  such  and  such  a  thing."  Below 
it  is  said  that  the  causes  of  our  actions  are  "  our  opinions  and  our 
wills,"  where  the  Greek  for  "wills"  is  SSyfiara.  If  we  translate 
ISolef  rjfuv,  "  seemed  right,"  as  some  persons  would  translate  it,  that 
is  not  the  meaning,  unless  we  understand  "  seemed  right "  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  is  often  used,  that  is,  a  man's  resolve  to  do  so  and  so.  See 
Schweig.'s  note  on  hn6\T}ypi5  and  h6yna.  As  Antoninus  says  (viii.  1) : 
**  How  men  shall  a  man  do  this  (what  his  nature  requires)  ?     If  he 

4  principles  ($<$7/Aara)  from  which  come  his  affects  iSpMai)  and  hia 
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nor  slayes  nor  horses  nor  dogs,  nothing  else  than  opinions.^ 
I  hope  80.  You  see  then  that  you  must  become  a  Scholas- 
ticus,*  an  animal  whom  all  ridicule,  if  you  really  intend 
to  make  an  examination  of  your  own  opinions :  and  that 
this  is  not  the  work  of  one  hour  or  day,  you  know 
youxseUl 


-•o*- 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OP  CONTENTMENT. 

With  respect  to  gods,  there  are  some  who  say  that  a 
divine  being  does  not  exist :  others  say  that  it  exists,  but 
IS  inactive  and  careless,  and  takes  no  forethought  about 
any  thing ;  a  third  class  say  that  such  a  being  exists  and 
exercises  forethought,  but  only  about  great  things  and 
heavenly  things,  and  about  nothing  on  the  earth ;  a  fourth 
class  say  that  a  divine  being  exercises  forethought  both 
about  things  on  the  earth  and  heavenly  things,  but  in  a 
general  way  only,  and  not  about  things  severally.  There 
is  a  fifth  class  to  whom  Ulysses  and  ISocrates  belong,  who 
say:  "I  move  not  without  thy  knowledge"^  (Iliad,  x. 
278). 

'  He  uses  the  word  S6yfiara,  which  oontains  the  same  element  oi 
root  as  5oK6(,  l8o(6. 

*  A  Scholasticos  is  one  who  frequents  the  schools ;  a  studious  and 
literary  person,  who  does  not  engage  in  the  business  of  active  life. 

*  The  line  is  from  the  prayer  of  Ulysses  to  Athena :  "  Hear  me 
child  of  Zeus,  thou  who  standest  by  me  always  in  all  dangers,  nor  do 
1  even  move  without  thy  knowledge."  Socrates  said  that  the  gods 
know  everything,  what  is  said  and  done  and  thought  (Xcnophon« 
Mem.  i.  1, 19).  Compare  Cicero,  Do  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  1,  2;  and  Dr. 
Price's  Dissertation  on  Providence,  sect.  i.  Epictetus  enumerates  tho 
various  opinions  about  the  gods  in  antient  times.  The  reader  may 
consult  the  notes  in  Schweighaeuser's  edition.  The  opinions  about 
God  among  modem  nations,  who  are  called  civilized,  and  are  so  more 
or  less,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  varied  as  in  antient  times  ;  but  the  con- 
trasts in  modem  opinions  are  striking.  These  modern  opinions  vary 
between  denial  of  a  God,  though  the  number  of  those  who  deny  is 
perhaps  not  large,  and  the  superstitious  notions  about  God  and  his 
administration  of  the  world,  which  are  taught  by  teachers,  letiraed 
and  ignorant,  and  exercise  a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  unable  or  do  not  dare  to  exercise  the  faculty  of  reason. 
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Before  all  other  thmgs  then  it  is  necessary  to  inqniie 
about  each  of  these  opinions,  whether  it  is  affirmed  truly 
'  or  not  truly.  For  if  there  are  no  gods,  how  is  it  our 
proper  end  to  follow  them  ?  ^  And  if  they  exist,  but  take 
no  care  of  anything,  in  this  case  also  how  will  it  be  right 
to  follow  them?  But  if  indeed  they  do  exist  and  look 
after  things,  still  if  there  is  nothing  communicated  from 
them  to  men,  nor  in  fact  to  myself,  how  even  so  is  it  right 
(to  follow  them)  ?  The  wise  and  good  man  then  after  con- 
sidering all  these  things,  submits  his  own  mind  to  him 
who  administers  the  whole,  as  good  citizens  do  to  the  law 
of  the  state.  He  who  is  receiving  instruction  ought  to 
come  to  be  instructed  with  this  intention.  How  shall  I 
follow  the  gods  in  all  things,  how  shall  I  be  contented 
with  the  divine  administration,  and  how  can  I  become 
free?  For  he  is  free  to  whom  every  thing  happens 
according  to  his  wiU,  and  whom  no  man  can  hinder. 
What  then  is  freedom  madness  ?  Certainly  not :  for  mad- 
ness ( n  1  freedom  do  not  consist.  But,  you  say,  I  would 
have  every  thing  result  just  as  I  like,  and  in  whatever 
way  I  like.  You  are  mad,  you  are  beside  yourself.  Do 
you  not  know  that  freedom  is  a  noble  and  valuable  thing? 
But  for  me  inconsiderately  to  wish  for  things  to  happen 
as  I  inconsiderately  like,  this  appears  to  be  not  only  not 
noble,  but  even  most  base.  For  how  do  we  proceed  in 
the  matter  of  writing  ?  Do  I  wish  to  write  the  name  of 
Dion  as  I  choose  ?  No,  but  I  am  taught  to  choose  to  write 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  written.  And  how  with  respect  to 
music  ?  In  the  same  manner.  And  what  universally  in 
every  art  or  science  ?  Just  the  same.  If  it  were  not  so, 
it  would  be  of  no  value  to  know  anything,  if  knowledge 
were  adapted  to  every  man's  whim.  Is  it  then  in  this 
alone,  in  this  which  is  the  greatest  and  the  chief  thing, 
I  mean  freedom,  that  I  am  permitted  to  will  inconside- 
rately? By  no  means;  but  to  be  instructed  is  this,  to 
learn  to  wish  that  every  thing  may  happen  as  it  does.* 

'  "  To  follow  God/*  is  a  Stoical  expression.    Antoninus,  x.  11. 

»  This  means  that  we  ought  to  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  everything 
that  happens,  in  fact  with  the  will  of  God.  This  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion, according  to  Epictctus.  But  it  does  not  appear  in  our  systems  of 
education  so  plainly  as  it  does  here.  Antoninus  (iv.  23):  "  Everything 
harmonizes  with  me,  which  is  harmonious  to  thee,  O  universe.  Nothing 
%r  me  is  too  early  nor  too  late,  which  is  in  due  time  for  thee," 
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And  how  do  things  happen?/  As  the  disposer  has  dis- 
posed them  ?  And  he  has  appointed  summer  and  winter, 
and  ahundSnoe  and  scarcity,  and  virtue  and  yice,  and  all 
flndi  opposites  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole  ;^^  and  to 
each  of  us  he  has  given  a  body,  and  parts  of  the  body, 
and  possessions,  and  companions* 

Eemembering  then  this  disposition  of  things,  we  ought 
to  go  to  be  instructed,  not  that  we  may  change  the  consti- 
tution *  of  things, — for  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  it, 
nor  is  it  better  that  we  should  have  the  power, — but  in 
order  that,  as  the  things  around  us  are  what  they  are  and 
by  nature  exist,  we  may  maintain  our  minds  in  harmony 
with  the  things  which  happen.  For  can  we  escape  from 
men  ?  and  how  is  it  possible  ?  And  if  we  associate  with 
them,  can  we  change  them  ?  Who  gives  us  the  power  ? 
What  then  remains,  or  what  method  is  discovered  of  hold- 
ing commerce  with  them?  Is  there  such  a  method  by 
which  they  shall  do  what  seems  fit  to  them,  and  we  not 
the  less  shall  be  in  a  mood  which  is  conformable  to  nature  ? 
But  you  are  unwilling  to  endure  and  are  discontented : 
and  if  you  are  alone,  you  call  it  solitude ;  and  if  you  are 
with  men,  you  call  them  knaves  and  robbers ;  and  you 
find  fault  with  your  own  parents  and  children,  and  brothers 
and  neighbours.  But  you  ought  when  you  are  alone  to 
call  this  condition  by  the  name  of  tranquillity  and  freedom, 

*  Upton  has  oolleoted  the  passages  in  which  this  doctrine  was  men- 
tioned. One  passage  is  in  Gellius  (vi  1),  from  the  fourth  hook  of 
Chrysippus  on  Providence,  who  says :  *'  nothing  is  more  foolish  than 
the  opinions  of  those  who  think  that  good  could  have  existed  without 
evil."  Schweighaeuser  wishes  that  Eplctetus  had  discussed  more  fully 
the  question  oli  the  nature  and  origin  of  EviL  He  refers  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus,  c.  13  (8),  and 
34  (27),  for  his  treatment  of  this  subject.  Epictetus  (Encheiridion, 
c.  27)  says  that  "  as  a  mark  is  not  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  missing  it, 
so  neither  does  the  nature  of  evil  exist  in  the  universe.''  Simplicius 
observes  (p.  278,  ed.  Schweig.) :  **  The  Grood  is  that  which  is  accurd- 
ing  to  each  thing's  nature,  wherein  each  thing  has  its  perfection :  but 
the  Bad  is  the  disposition  contrary  to  its  nature  of  tne  thing  which 
contains  the  bad,  by  which  disposition  it  is  deprived  of  that  which  is 
according  to  nature,  namely,  the  good.  For  if  the  Bad  as  well  as  the 
Good  were  a  disposition  and  perfection  of  the  form  (^etSovs)  in  which  it 
is,  the  bad  itself  would  also  be  good  and  would  not  then  be  caUed 
liad." 

*  The  word  is  ivoBiaus,    It  is  explained  by  what  follows. 
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and  to  think  yourself  like  to  the  gods ;  and  when  you  are 
with  many,  yon  ought  not  to  call  it  crowd,  nor  trouble, 
nor  uneasiness,  but  festival  and  assembly,  and  so  accept 
all  contentedly. 

What  then  is  the  punishment  of  those  who  do  not 
accept  ?  It  is  to  be  what  they  are.  Is  any  person  dis- 
satisfied with  being  alone  ?  let  him  be  alone.  Is  a  man 
dissatisfied  with  his  parents?  let  him  be  a  bad  son,  and 
lament.  Is  he  dissatisfied  with  his  children?  let  him 
be  a  bad  father.  Cast  him  into  prison.  What  prison? 
Where  he  is  already,  for  he  is  there  against  his  will ;  and 
where  a  man  is  against  his  will,  there  he  is  in  prison./  So 
Socrates  was  not  in  prison,  for  he  was  there  willingly — 
Must  my  leg  then  be  lamed  ?  Wretch,  do  you  then  on 
account  of  one  poor  leg  find  fault  with  the  world  ?  Will 
you  not  willingly  suiTonder  it  for  the  whole  ?  Will  .you 
not  withdraw  from  it  ?  Will  you  not  gladly  part  with  it 
to  him  who  gave  it  ?  And  will  you  be  vexed  and  discon- 
tented with  the  things  established  by  Zeus,  which  he  with 
the  Moirae  (fates)  who  were  present  and  spinning  the 
thread  of  your  generation,  defined  and  put  in  order? 
Know  you  not  how  small  a  part  you  are  compared  with  the 
whole.®  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  body,  for  as  to  intelli- 
gence you  are  not  inferior  to  the  gods  nor  less ;  for  the 
magnitude  of  intelligence  is  not  measured  by  length  nor 
yet  by  height,  but  by  thoughts.'^ 

Will  you  not  then  choose  to  place  your  good  in  that  in 
which  you  are  equal  to  the  gods  ? — Wretch  that  I  am  to 
have  such  a  father  and  mother. — What  then,  was  it  per- 
mitted to  you  to  come  forth  and  to  select  and  to  say :  Let 
such  a  man  at  this  moment  unite  with  such  a  woman  that 
I  may  be  produced  ?     It  was  not  permitted,  but  it  was  a 

•  **  Et  quota  pars  homo  sit  terrai  totius  unus."  Lucret.  vi.  652,  and 
Antoninus,  ii.  4. 

^  The  original  is  ^Syfiatri,  which  the  Latin  translators  render 
"  decretis,"  and  Mrs.  Carter  "  principles."  I  don't  understand  either, 
I  have  rendered  the  word  by  **  thoughts,"  which  is  vague,  but  I  can 
do  no  better.  It  was  the  Stoic  doctrine  that  the  human  intelligence 
18  a  particle  of  the  divine.  Mrs.  Carter  names  this  "  one  of  the  Stoio 
Axtrayagancies,  arising  from  the  notion  that  human  souls  were  literally 
-  of  tho  Deity."    But  this  is  hardly  a  correct  representation  of  the 
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neoeiBity  for  your  parents  to  exist  first,  and  then  for  you 
to  be  b^otten.  Of  what  kind  of  parents  ?  Of  such  as 
they  were.  Well  then,  since  they  are  such  as  they  are,  is 
there  no  remedy  given  to  you  ?  Now  if  you  did  not  know 
for  what  purpose  you  possess  the  faculty  of  vision,  you 
would  be  unfortunate  and  wi-etched  if  you  closed  your 
eyes  when  colours  were  brought  before  them ;  but  in  that 
yon  possess  greatness  of  soul  and  nobility  of  spirit  for 
every  event  that  may  happen,  and  you  know  not  that  you 
possess  them,  are  you  not  more  unfortunate  and  wretched  ? 
Things  are  brought  close  to  you  which  are  proportionate 
to  the  power  which  you  possess,  but  you  turn  away  this 
power  most  particularly  at  the  very  time  when  you  ought 
to  maintain  it  open  and  discerning.  Do  you  not  rather 
thank  the  gods  that  they  have  allowed  you  to  be  above 
these  things  which  they  have  not  placed  in  your  power, 
and  have  made  you  accountable  only  for  those  which  arc 
in  your  power  ?  As  to  your  parents,  the  gods  have  left 
you  free  from  responsibility ;  and  so  with  respect  to  your 
brothers,  and  your  body,  and  possessions,  and  death  and 
life.  For  what  then  have  they  made  you  responsible? 
For  that  which  alone  is  in  your  power,  the  proper  use  of 
appearances.  Why  then  do  you  draw  on  yourself  the 
things  for  which  you  are  not  responsible  ?  It  is,  indeed, 
a  giving  of  trouble  to  yourself. 


•o* 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

HOW  EVERYTHING  MAY  BE  DONE  ACCEPTABLY  TO  THE  GODS. 

When  some  one  asked,  how  may  a  man  eat  acceptably  to 
the  gods,  he  answered  :  If  he  can  eat  justly  and  contentedly, 
and  with  equanimUy,  and  temperately  and  orderly,  will  it 
not  be  also  acceptably  to  the  gods  ?  But  when  you  have 
asked  for  warm  water  and  the  s!o\ve  has  not  heard,  or  if  he 
did  hear  has  brought  only  tepid  water,  or  he  is  not  even 
found  to  be  in  the  house,  then  not  to  be  vexed  or  to  burst 
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witli  passion,  is  not  tHis  acceptable  to  ihe  gods? — ^Hoif 
then  shall  a  man  endure  such  persons  as  this  slave? 
Slave  yourself,  will  you  not  bear  with  your  own  brother, 
who  has  Zeus  for  his  progenitor,  and  is  like  a  son  from 
the  same  seeds  and  of  the  same  descent  from  above  ?  But 
if  you  have  been  put  in  any  such  higher  place,  will  yoa 
immediately  make  yourself  a  tyrant?  Will  you  not 
remember  who  you  are,  and  whom  you  rule  ?  that  they  are 
kinsmen,  that  they  are  brethren  by  nature,  that  they  are 
the  oifspring  of  Zeus  ?  ^ — But  I  have  purchased  them,  and 
they  have  not  purchased  me.  Do  you  see  in  what  direction 
you  are  looking,  that  it  is  towards  the  earth,  towards  the 
pit,  that  it  is  towards  these  wretched  laws  of  dead  men  ?  ^ 
but  towards  the  laws  of  the  gods  you  are  not  looking. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT  THE  DEITY  OVERSEES  ALL  THINGS. 

When  a  person  asked  him  how  a  man  could  be  convinced 
that  all  his  actions  are  under  the  inspection  of  God,  he 
answered.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  things  are  united  in 
one?*     I  do,  the  person  replied.    Well,  do  you  not  think 

'  Mrs.  Carter  compares  Job  xxxi.  15 :  "  Did  not  he  that  made  me 
in  the  womb  make  him  (my  man-servant)  ?  And  did  not  one  fashion 
us  in  the  womb  V* 

^  I  suppose  he  means  human  laws,  which  have  made  one  man  a 
slave  to  another;  and  when  he  says  "dead  men,"  he  may  mean 
mortal  men,  as  contrasted  with  the  gods  or  God,  who  has  made  all 
men  brothers. 

*  Things  appear  to  be  separate,  but  there  is  a  bond  by  which  they 
are  united.  "  All  this  that  you  see,  wherein  things  divine  and  huma^ 
are  contained,  is  One :  we  are  members  of  one  large  body  "  (Senec^, 
Ep.  95).  "  The  universe  is  either  a  confusion,  a  mutual  involution  of 
things  and  a  dispersion;  or  it  is  unity  and  order  and  providence "^^ 
(Antoninus,  vi.  10) :  also  vii.  9,  "  all  things  are  implicated  with  one 
another,  and  the  bond  is  holy  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  thing  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  thing."  See  also  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  11 
7 ;  and  De  Oratore,  iii.  5. 
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that  earthly  tilings  have  a  nataral  agreement  and  iinion  ' 
with  heavenly  things?  I  do.  And  how  else  so  regularly 
as  if  by  God's  command,  when  He  bids  the  plants  to  flower, 
do  they  flower  ?  when  He  bids  them  to  send  forth  shoots, 
do  they  shoot?  when  He  bids  them  to  produce  fruit,  how 
else  do  they  produce  fruit  ?  when  He  bids  the  fruit  to  ripen, 
does  it  ripen  ?  when  again  He  bids  them  to  cast  down  the 
fruits,  how  else  do  they  cast  them  down  ?  and  when  to 
shed  the  leaves,  do  they  shed  the  leaves  ?  and  when  He 
bids  them  to  fold  themselves  up  and  to  remain  quiet  and 
rest,  how  else  do  they  remain  quiet  and  rest  ?  And  how 
else  at  the  growth  and  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  at  the 
approach  and  recession  of  the  sun,  are  so  great  an  altera- 
tion and  change  to  the  contrary  seen  in  earthly  things?^ 
But  are  plants  and  our  bodies  so  bound  up  and  united  with 
the  whole,  and  are  not  our  souls  much  more  ?  and  our  souls 
so  bound  up  and  in  contact  with  God  as  parts  of  Him  and 
portions  of  Him ;  and  does  not  God  perceive  every  motion 
of  these  parts  as  being  his  own  motion  connate  with  himself? 
Now  are  you  able  to  think  of  the  divine  administration, 
and  about  all  things  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  also 
about  human  affairs,  and  to  be  moved  by  ten  thousand 
things  at  the  same  time  in  your  senses  and  in  your  under- 
standing, and  to  assent  to  some,  and  to  dissent  from  others, 
and  again  as  to  some  things  to  suspend  your  judgment ; 
and  do  you  retain  in  your  soul  so  many  impressions  from 
so  many  and  various  things,  and  being  moved  by  them,  do 
you  fall  upon  notions  similar  to  those  first  impressed,  and 
do  you  retain  numerous  ai*ts  and  the  memories  of  ten 
thousand  things ;  and  is  not  God  able  to  oversee  all  things, 
and  to  be  present  with  all,  and  to  receive  from  all  a  certain 
communication?  And  is  the  sun  able  to  illuminate  so 
large  a  part  of  the  All,  and  to  <leave  so  little  not  illumi- 
nated, that  part  only  which  is  occupied  by  the  earth's 
shadow ;  and  He  who  made  the  sun  itself  and  makes  it  go 
round,  being  a  small  part  of  himself  compared  with  the 
whole,  cannot  He  perceive  all  things  ? 

But  I  cannot,  the  man  may  reply,  comprehend  all  these 

•  The  word  is  avfivaBeiv.    Cicero  (De  Divin.  11.  69)  translates  <ru/4 
vdAuoof  by  '' oontlnuatio  conjnnctloque  naturae." 

*  Compare  Swedenborg,  AngeJic  Wisdom,  349-356. 
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things  at  once.  But  "v^ho  tells  you  that  you  have  equal 
power  with  Zeus?  Nevertheless  he  has  placed  by  every 
man  a  guardian,  every  man*s  Daemon,*  to  whom  he  has 
committed  the  care  of  the  man,  a  guardian  who  never 
sleeps,  is  never  deceived.  For  to  what  better  and  more 
careful  guardian  could  He  have  intrusted  each  of  us  ?  * 
When  then  you  have  shut  the  doors  and  made  darkness 
within,  remember  never  to  say  that  you  are  alone,  for  you 
are  not ;  but  God  is  within,  and  your  Daemon  is  within, 
and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what  you  are 
doing  ?  To  this  God  you  ought  to  swear  an  oath  just  as 
the  soldiers  do  to  Caesar.  But  they  who  are  hired  for  pay 
fiwear  to  regard  the  safety  of  Caesar  before  all  things ;  and 
you  who  have  received  so  many  and  such  great  favours, 
will  you  not  swear,  or  when  you  have  sworn,  will  you  not 
abide  by  your  oath  ?  And  what  shall  you  swear  ?  Never 
to  be  disobedient,  never  to  make  any  charges,  never  to 
find  fault  with  any  thing  that  he  has  given,  and  never 
unwillingly  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing  that  is  necessary. 
Is  this  oath  like  the  soldier's  oath?  The  soldiers  swear 
not  to  prefer  any  man  to  Caesar  :  in  this  oath  men  swear  to 
honour  themselves  before  all.® 

*  Antonimis,  v.  27 :  "  Live  with  the  gods.  And  he  does  live  with 
the  gods  who  constantly  shows  to  them  that  his  own  soul  is  satisfied 
with  that  which  is  assigned  to  him,  and  that  it  does  all  that  the 
Daemon  wishes,  which  Zens  hath  given  to  every  man  for  his  guardian 
and  guide,  a  portion  of  himself.  And  this  is  every  man's  under- 
fitanding  and  reason."  Antoninus  (iii.  5)  names  this  Daemon  '*  the 
god  who  is  in  thee."  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  3,  16)  says,  "  Know  ye  not 
that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  ia 
you  ?"    Even  the  poets  use  this  form  of  expression — 

**£8t  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus  lUo  [ipso]: 

Impetus  hie  sacrae  semina  mentis  habet.  — Ovld,  *  FastL'  vl  C* 

*  See  Schweig.'s  note  on  irapaScSwiccr. 

*  See  Schweig.'s  note. 
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OHAPTEB  XV. 

WHAT  PHILOSOPHY  PROMIdEB. 

VThsn  a  man  was  consulting  him  how  he  should  \)er8tiade 
his  brother  to  cease  being  angry  with  him,  Epictetns 
replied,  Philosophy  does  not  propose  to  secure  for  a  man 
any  external  thing.  If  it  did  (or,  if  it  were  not,  as  I  say), 
philosophy  would  be  allowing  something  which  is  not 
within  its  province.  For  as  the  carpenter's  material  is 
wood,  and  that  of  the  statuary  is  copper,  so  the  matter  of 
the  art  of  living  is  each  man's  life. — ^What  then  is  my 
brother's  ? — That  again  belongs  to  his  own  art ;  but  with 
respect  to  yours,  it  is  one  of  the  external  things,  like  a 
piece  of  land,  like  health,  like  reputation.  But  Philosophy 
promises  none  of  these.  In  every  circumstance  I  will  main- 
tain, she  says,  the  governing  part  ^  conformable  to  nature. 
Whose  governing  part  ?    His  in  whom  I  am,  she  says. 

How  then  shall  my  brother  cease  to  be  angry  with 
me  ?  Bring  him  to  me  and  I  will  tell  him.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  about  his  anger. 

When  the  man,  who  was  consulting  him,  said,  I  seek 
to  know  this.  How,  even  if  my  brother  is  not  reconciled 
to  me,  shall  I  maintain  myself  in  a  state  conformable  to> 
nature  ?  Nothing  great,  said  Epictetus,  is  produced  sud- 
denly, since  not  even  the  grape  or  the  fig  is.  If  you  say 
to  me  now  that  you  want  a  fig,  I  will  answer  to  you  that 
it  requires  time  :  let  it  flower  ^  first,  then  put  forth  fruity 
and  then  ripen.  Is  then  the  fruit  of  a  fig-tree  not  perfected 
suddenly  and  in  one  hour,  and  would  you  possess  the  fruit 
of  a  man's  mind  in  so  short  a  time  and  so  easily?  Do  not 
expect  it,  even  if  I  tell  you. 

*  This  is  Th  7iy€fioviK6vf  a  word  often  used  by  Antoninns,  ii.  2 ;  vi.  8* 

•  "  The  philosopher  had  forgot  that  fig-trees  do  not  blossom  "  (Mrs. 
Carter).  The  flowers  of  a  fig  are  inside  the  fleshy  receptacle  which 
becomes  the  fruit. 

Schweig.  prints  fi^  5'  Uvy  iy<&  a-oi  \4ya>y  vpo<rh6Ka  :  and  in  his  Latin 
version  he  prints :  "  Id  vero,  ego  tibi  dico,  ne  expectes."  I  neither 
understand  his  pointing,  nor  his  version.  Wolf  translates  it,  ^*  Etsi 
ego  tibi  dixero  (virtntem  brevi  parari  posse),  noli  credere" :  which  i» 
right     Wolf  makes  tv  go  with  hiytt, 

B 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Do  not  wonder  if  for  other  animals  than  man  all  thingi 
are  provided  for  the  body,  not  only  food  and  drink,  bat  beda 
also,  and  they  have  no  need  of  shoes  nor  bed  materials, 
nor  clothing; -but  we  require  all  these  additional  things. 
For  animals  not  being  made  for  themselves,  but  for  service, 
it  was  not  fit  for  them  to  be  made  so  as  to  need  other 
things.  For  consider  what  it  would  be  for  us  io  take  oare 
not  only  of  ourselves,  but  also  about  cattle  and  asses,  how 
they  should  be  clothed,  and  how  shod,  and  how  they 
should  eat  and  drink.  Now  as  soldiers  are  ready  for  their 
commander,  shod,  clothed,  and  armed:  but  it  would  be 
a  hard  thing  for  the  chili  arch  (tribune)  to  go  round  and  . 
shoe  or  clothe  his  thousand  men :  so  also  nature  has  formed 
the  animals  which  are  made  for  service,  all  ready,  pre- 
pared, and  requiring  no  further  care.  So  one  little  boy 
with  only  a  stick  drives  the  cattle. 

But  now  we,  instead  of  being  thankful  that  we  need 
not  take  the  same  care  of  animals  as  of  ourselves,  complain 
of  God  on  our  own  account;  and  yet,  in  the  name  of  Zeus 
and  the  gods,  any  one  thing  of  those  which  exist  would 
be  enough  to  make  a  man  perceive  the  providence  of  God, 
at  least  a  man  who  is  modest  and  grateful.  And  speak 
not  to  me  now  of  the  great  things,  but  only  of  this,  that 
milk  is  produced  from  grass,  and  cheese  from  milk,  and 
wool  from  skins.  Who  made  these  things  or  devised 
them  ?  No  one,  you  say.  0  amazing  shamelessness  and 
stupidity ! 

Well,  let  us  omit  the  works  of  nature,  and  contemplate 
her  smaller  (subordinate,  Trdpepya)  acts.  Is  there  anything 
less  useful  than  the  hair  on  the  chin?  What  then,  has 
not  nature  used  this  hair  also  in  the  most  suitable  manner 
possible?  Has  she  not  by  it  distipguishcd  tho  male  and 
the  female?  does  not  the  nature  of  every  man  forthwith 
proclaim  from  a  distance,  I  am  a  man :  as  such  approach 

\  as  such  speak  to  me ;  look  for  nothing  else ;  see  the 
?    Again,  in  the  caso  of  women,  as  she  has  mingled 
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fiometliing  softer  in  tHe  voice,  so  she  has  also  deprived  them 
of  hair  (on  the  chin).  You  say,  not  so :  the  human  animal 
ought  to  have  been  left  without  marks  of  distinction,  and 
each  of  us  should  have  been  obliged  to  proclaim,  I  am  a 
man.  But  how  is  not  the  sign  beautiful  and  becoming 
and  venerable  ?  how  much  more  ^beautif ul  than  the  cock's 
comb,  how  much  more  becoming  than  the  lion's  mane? 
For  this  reason  we  ought  to  preserve  the  signs  which  God 
has  given,  we  ought  not  to  throw  them  away,  nor  to  con- 
found, as  much  as  we  can,  the  distinctions  of  the  sexes. 

Are  these  the  only  works  of  providence  in  us?  And 
what  words  are  sufficient  to  praise  them  and  set  them  forth 
according  to  their  worth  ?  For  if  we  had  understanding, 
ought  we  to  do  any  thing  else  both  jointly  and  severally 
than  to  sing  hymns  and  bless  the  deity,  and  to  tell  of 
his  benefits?^  Ought  we  not  when  we  are  digging  and 
ploughing  and  eating  to  sing  this  hymn  to  God  ?  "  Great 
is  God,  who  has  given  us  such  implements  with  which  we 
shall  cultivate  the  earth :  great  is  God  who  has  given  us 
hands,  the  power  of  swallowing,  a  stomach,  imperceptible 
growth,  and  the  power  of  breathing  while  we  sleep."  This 
is  what  we  ought  to  sing  on  every  occasion,  and  to  sing  the 
greatest  and  most  divine  hymn  for  giving  us  the  faculty 
of  comprehending  these  things  and  using  a  proper  way.^ 
Well  then,  since  most  of  you  have  become  blind,  ought  there 
not  to  be  some  man  to  fill  this  office,  and  on  behalf  of  all  to 
sing^  the  hymn  to  God?  For  what  else  can  I  do,  a  lame 
old  man,  than  sing  hymns  to  God  ?  If  then  I  was  a  night- 
ingale, I  would  do  the  part  of  a  nightingale .  if  I  were 
a  swan,  I  would  do  like  a  swan.  But  now  I  am  a  rational 
creature,  and  I  ought  to  praise  God :  this  is  my  work ;  I 
do  it,  nor  will  I  desert  this  post,  so  long  as  I  am  allowed 
to  keep  it ;  and  I  exhort  you  to  join  in  this  same  song. 

*  Antoninns,  v.  33. 

*  See  Upton's  note  on  65y. 

*  i^oyra  is  Schweighaeuser's  probable  emendation.  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THAT  THE  LOGICAL  ABT  IS  NECESSABT. 

Since  reason  is  the  faculty  whicli  analyses  ^  and  peifeofs 
the  rest,  and  it  ought  itself  not  to  be  nnanalysed,  by  what 
should  it  be  analysed  ?  for  it  is  plain  that  this  should  be 
done  either  by  itself  or  by  another  thing.  Either  then 
this  other  thing  also  is  reason,  or  something  else  superior 
to  reason ;  which  is  impossible.  But  if  it  is  reason,  again 
who  shall  analyse  that  reason  ?  For  if  that  reason  does 
this  for  itself,  our  reason  also  can  do  it.  But  if  we  shall 
require  something  else,  the  thing  will  go  on  to  infinity  and 
have  no  end.^  Eeason  therefore  is  analysed  by  itself. 
Yes :  but  it  is  more  urgent  to  cure  (our  opinions  ^)  and  the 
like.  Will  you  then  hear  about  those  things  ?  Hear.  But 
if  you  should  say,  "  I  know  not  whether  you  are  arguing 
truly  or  falsely,"  and  if  I  should  express  myself  in  any  way 
ambiguously,  and  you  should  say  to  me,  '*  Distinguish," 
I  will  bear  with  you  no  longer,  and  I  shall  say  to  you,  "  It 
is  more  urgent.'*  *  This  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  they 
(the  Stoic  teachers)  place  the  logical  art  first,  as  in  the 
measuring  of  com  we  place  first  the  examination  of  the 
measure.    But  if  we  do  not  determine  first  what  is  m 

'  ASyos  fffriv  6  ZiapQpSoy,  AiapBpovv  means  "to  divide  a  thing 
into  its  parts  or  members."  The  word  "analyse"  seems  to  be  the 
nearest  equivali  nt.    See  Schweig/s  note  on  iJir^  rivos  iiapSpu&g; 

*  This  is  obscure.  The  conclusion,  "  Reason  therefore  is  analysed 
by  itself"  is  not  in  Epictetus ;  but  it  is  implied,  as  Schweighaeuser 
says  (p.  197,  notes).  So  Antoninus,  xi.  1.  writes :  "  These  are  the 
properties  of  the  rational  soul ;  it  sees  itself,  analyses  itself."  If 
reason,  our  reason,  requires  another  reason  to  analyse  it,  tiiat  other 
reason  will  require  anotlier  reason  to  analyse  that  other  reason ;  and 
so  on  to  infinity.  If  reason  then,  our  reason,  can  be  analysed,  it  roust 
be  analysed  by  itself.  The  notes  on  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  in 
the  edition  of  Schweighaeuser  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  inclmed. 

*  "  Our  opinions."  There  is  some  defect  in  the  text,  as  Wolf  re- 
marks. **  The  opponent,"  he  says,  "  disparages  Logic  (Dialectic)  as  a 
*hing  which  is  not  necessary  to  make  men  pw)d,  and  he  prefers  moral 

"Hine  to  Logic :  but  Epictetus  informs  him,  that  a  man  who  is  not 
^***»»  will  not  have  a  sufficient  perception  of  moral  teaching." 
h^  words  of  the  supposed  opponent ;  and  ho  means 
difficulty  shows  the  necessity  of  Dialectic 
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modinSy  and  what  is  a  balanoe,  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
measure  or  weigh  anything  ? 

In  this  case  then  if  we  have  not  folly  learned  and 
accurately  examined  the  criterion  of  all  other  things,  by 
which  the  other  things  are  learned,  shall  we  be  able  to 
examine  accurately  and  to  learn  fully  any  thing  else  ?  How 
is  this  possible  ?  Yes ;  but  the  modius  is  only  wood,  and 
a  thing  which  produces  no  fruit. — ^But  it  is  a  thing  which 
can  measure  corn. — Logic  also  produces  no  fruit. — As  to 
this  indeed  we  shall  see  :  but  then  even  if  a  man  should 
grant  this,  it  is  enough  that  logic  has  the  power  of  distin* 
guishing  and  examining  other  things,  and,  as  we  may 
say,  of  measuring  and  weighing  them.  Who  says  this  ? 
Is  it  only  Chrysippus,  and  Zeno,  and  Cleanthes?  And 
does  not  Antisthenes  say  so?'^  And  who  is  it  that  has 
written  that  the  examination  of  names  is  the  beginning  of 
education  ?  And  does  not  Socrates  say  so  ?  And  of  whom 
does  Xenophon  write,  that  he  began  with  the  examination 
of  names,  what  each  name  signified  ?  ^  Is  this  then  the 
great  and  wondrous  thing  to  understand  or  interpret  Chry- 
sippus ?  Who  says  this  ? — What  then  is  the  wondrous 
tlung  ? — To  understand  the  will  of  nature.  Well  then  do 
you  apprehend  it  yourself  by  your  own  power  ?  and  what 
more  have  you  need  of?  For  if  it  is  true  that  all  men 
err  involuntarily,  and  you  have  learned  the  truth,  of  neces- 
sity you  must  act  right. — ^But  in  truth  I  do  not  apprehend 
the  will  of  nature.  Who  then  tells  us  what  it  is  ? — They 
say  that  it  is  Chrysippus. — ^I  proceed,  and  I  inquire  what 
this  interpreter  of  nature  says.  I  begin  not  to  understand 
what  he  says :  I  seek  an  interpreter  of  Chrysippus. — ^Well, 
consider  how  this  i^  said,  just  as  if  it  were  said  in  the 

*  Antisthenes^  who  professed  the  Cynic  philosophy,  rejected  Logic 
and  Physic  (Scjiweig.  note  p.  201). 

•  Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  5, 12,  and  iv.  6,  7.  Epictetus  knew  what 
education  ought  to  be.  We  learn  language,  and  we  ought  to  learn 
what  it  means.  WLeu  children  learn  words,  they  should  learn  what 
the  thing  is  which  is  signified  by  the  word.  In  the  case  of  children 
this  can  only  be  done  imperfectly  as  to  some  words,  but  it  may  be 
done  even  then  in  some  degree ;  and  it  must  be  done,  or  the  word 
signifies  nothing,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  the  word  is  misunderstood. 
AU  of  us  pciss  our  lives  in  ignorance  of  many  words  which  we  use ; 
some  of  us  in  greater  ignorance  than  others,  but  all  of  as  in  ignoranoo 
to  some  degree. 
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Eoman  tongue.^ — ^Wbat  then  is  this  saperciliotisneflB  of 
the  interpreter?®  There  is  no  superciliousness  which  can 
justly  be  charged  even  to  Chrysippus,  if  he  only  interpietB 
the  will  of  nature,  but  does  not  follow  it  himself;  and 
much  more  is  this  so  with  his  interpreter.  For  we  haye 
no  need  of  Chrysippus  for  his  own  sake,  but  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  nature.  Nor  do  we  need  a  diviner 
(sacrificer)  on  his  own  account,  but  because  we  think  that 
through  him  we  shall  know  the  future  and  understand  the 
signs  given  by  the  gods ;  nor  do  we  need  the  viscera  of 
animals  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  through  them 
signs  are  given ;  nor  do  we  look  with  wonder  on  the  crow 
or  raven,  but  on  God,  who  through  them  gives  signs  ?  • 

I  go  then  to  the  interpreter  of  these  things  and  the 
sacrificer,  and  I  say,  Inspect  the  viscera  for  me,  and  tell  mo 
what  signs  they  give.  Tho  man  takes  the  viscera,  opens 
them,  and  interprets :  Man,  he  says,  j^ou  have  a  will  free 
by  nature  from  hindrance  and  compulsion  ;  this  is  written 
here  in  the  viscera.  I  will  show  you  this  first  in  the  matter 
of  assent.  Can  any  man  hinder  you  from  assenting  to  the 
truth  ?  No  man  can.  Can  any  man  compel  you  to  receive 
what  is  false  ?  No  man  can.  You  see  that  in  this  matter 
you  have  the  faculty  of  the  will  free  from  hindrance,  free 
from  compulsion,  unimpeded.  Well  then,  in  the  matter  of 
desire  and  pursuit  of  an  object,  is  it  otherwise  ?  And  what 
can  overcome  pursuit  except  another  pursuit  ?  And  what 
can  overcome  desire  and  aversion  (ockXlo-lv)  except  another 
desire  and  aversion  ?  But,  you  object :  **  If  you  place  before 
me  the  fear  of  death,  you  do  compel  me."  No,  it  is  not  what 
is  placed  before  you  that  compels,  but  your  opinion  that  it 
is  better  to  do  so  and  so  than  to  die.  In  this  matter  then 
it  is  your  opinion  that  compelled  you  :  that  is,  will  com- 
pelled will.^®    For  if  God  had  made  that  part  of  himself, 

'  The  supposed  interpreter  says  this.    When  Epictetus  says  "  the 
BomaQ  tongue,"  perhaps  he  means  that  the  supposed  opponent  is  a 
Eoman  and  does  not  know  Greek  well. 
*  l&icheiridion,  c.  49.     '^When  a  man  gives  himself  great  aira 
■^  ha  oan  understand  and  expound  Chrysippus,  say  to  yoursclt; 
Kad  not  written  obscurely,  this  man  would  have  had 
«'*    See  the  rest. 
Mem.  i.  1,  3. 

1  place  before  a  man  the  fear  of  death,  yoo 
w  of  death.    The  man  may  yield  to  the 
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wHich  lie  took  &om  himself  and  gave  to  ns,  of  such  a 
natare  as  to  be  hindered  or  compelled  either  by  himself  or 
by  another,  he  would  not  then  be  God  nor  would  he  be 
taking  care  of  us  as  he  ought.  This,  says  the  diviner,  I 
find  in  the  victims  :  these  are  the  things  which  are  signi- 
fied to  you.  If  you  choose,  you  are  free ;  if  you  choose, 
you  will  blame  no  one :  you  will  charge  no  one.  All  will 
be  at  the  same  time  according  to  yom*  mind  and  the  mind 
of  God.  For  the  sake  of  this  divination  I  go  to  this 
diviner  and  to  the  philosopher,  not  admiring  him  for  this 
interpretation,  but  admiring  the  things  which  he  in- 
terprets. 

\/ 

CHAPTEE  XVin. 

THAT  WE  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  ANGRY  WITH  THE  ERRORS 

(faults)   of  OTHERS. 

If  what  philosophers  say  is  true,  that  all  men  have  one  prin- 
ciple, as  in  the  case  of  assent  the  persuasion^  that  a  thing 
is  so,  and  in  the  case  of  dissent  the  persuasion  that  a 
thing  is  not  so,  and  in  the  case  of  a  suspense  of  judgment 
the  persuasion  that  a  thing  is  uncertain,  so  also  in  the 

tliroat  and  do  what  it  is  the  objeot  of  the  threat  to  make  him  do ;  or 
he  may  make  resistance  to  him  who  attempts  to  enforce  the  threat ; 
or  he  may  refuse  to  yield,  and  so  take  the  consequence  of  his  refusal. 
If  a  man  yields  to  the  threat,  he  does  so  for  the  reason  which  Epic- 
tetus  gives,  and  freedom  of  choice,  and  consequently  freedom  of  wUl 
really  exists  in  this  case.  The  Roman  law  did  not  allow  contracts  or 
agreements  made  under  the  influence  of  threats  to  be  valid ;  and  the 
ireason  for  declaring  them  invalid  was  not  the  want  of  free  will  in  him 
who  yielded  to  the  threat,  but  the  fact  that  threats  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  purpose  of  all  law,  which  purpose  is  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  every  person  in  all  things  allowed  by  law.  This 
matter  is  discussed  by  Savigny,  Das  heut.  Bomische  Recht,  iii.  §  114. 
See  the  title  *  Quod  metus  causa,*  in  the  Digest,  4, 2.  Compare  also 
Epictetus,  iy.  1,  68,  etc. 

^  rh  TcaQuv  tri,  etc. :  Schweighaeuser  has  a  note  on  the  distinction 
between  rh  optyeadcu  and  rh  dpfiav.  Compare  Epictetus,  iii.  2,  1 ; 
iii.  3, 2 ;  iii.  22,  43 ;  and  L  4,  11.  Schweig.  says  that  dptyeaOat  refers  to 
the  hyMy  and  (rvfjupepovj  and  Spfiav  to  the  Ko^rjKoyf  and  he  conclude! 
that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  text,  which  he  endeavours  to  supply • 
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oase  of  a  movement  towards  any  thing  the  persuasion  that 
a  thing  is  for  a  man's  advantage,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  one  thing  is  advantageous  and  to  desire  another, 
and  to  judge  one  thing  to  be  proper  and  to  move  towards 
another,    why    then    are    we    angry  with    the   many?* 

'  Mrs.  Carter  says:  '*The  most  ignorant  persons  often  practise 
what  they  Imow  to  bo  evil :  and  they,  who  voluntarily  suffer,  as  maoy 
do,  their  inolinations  to  blind  their  judgment,  are  not  justified  by  fol- 
lowing it.  (Perhaps  she  means  **  them,"  "  their  inclinations.")  The 
doctrine  of  Epictetus  therefore,  here  and  elsewhere,  on  this  head,  con- 
tmdicts  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience :  nor  is  it  less  pemioioua 
than  iU-grounded.  It  destroys  all  guilt  and  merit,  all  punishment 
and  reward,  all  blame  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  misbehaviour 
towards  our  fellow-creatures,  or  our  Creator.  No  wonder  that  such 
philosophers  did  not  teach  repentance  towards  God." 

Mrs.  Carter  has  not  understood  Epictetus ;  and  her  censure  is  mis* 
placed.  It  is  true  that  '^  the  most  ignorant  persons  often  practise  what 
they  know  to  be  evil,"  as  she  truly  says.  But  she  might  have  said 
more.  It  is  also  true  that  persons,  who  are  not  ignorant,  often  do  what 
they  know  to  b«  evil,  and  even  what  they  would  condemn  in  another, 
at  least  before  they  had  fallen  into  the  same  evil  themselves;  for 
when  they  have  done  what  they  know  to  be  wrong,  they  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  others  who  are  as  bad  as  themselves.  Nor  does  he  say, 
as  Mrs.  Carter  seems  to  imply  that  he  does,  for  her  words  are  ambi- 
guous, that  they  who  voluntarily  suffer  their  inclinations  to  blind 
their  judgment  are  justified  by  following  them.  He  says  that  men 
will  do  as  they  do,  so  long  as  they  think  as  they  think  He  only 
traces  to  their  origin  the  bad  acts  which  bad  men  do ;  and  he  says 
that  we  should  pity  them  and  try  to  mend  them.  Now  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  if  he  sees  the  origin  and  direct  cause  of  bad  acts  in  men, 
may  pity  them  for  their  wickedness,  and  he  will  do  right.  He  will 
pity,  and  still  he  will  punish  severely,  if  the  interests  of  society 
require  the  guilty  to  be  punished :  but  he  will  not  punish  in  anger. 
Epictetus  says  nutliing  about  legal  penalties ;  and  I  assume  that  he 
would  not  gay  that  the  penalties  are  always  unjust,  if  I  understand  his 
principles.  His  discourse  is  to  this  effect,  as  the  title  tells  us,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  angry  with  the  errors  of  others :  the  matter  of  the 
discourse  is  the  feeling'and  disposition  which  we  ought  to  have  towards 
tiiose  who  do  wrong,  '*  because  they  are  mistaken  about  good  aud 
evil." 

He  does  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these  men's  mistake 
ftirther  than  this  :  men  think  that  a  thing  or  act  is  advantageous ;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  think  that  one  thing  is  advantageous  and 
*o  desire  another  thing.    Their  error  is  in  their  opinion.    Then  ho 

'1b  us  to  show  them  their  error,  and  they  will  desist  from  their 

•«,    He  is  not  here  examining  the  way  of  showing  them  their 

by  which  I  suppose  that  ho  means  convincing  them  of  their 

He  seems  to  admit  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  convince 
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They  are  fclueyes  and  robbers,  yon  may  say.  What  do 
you  mean  by  thieves  and  robbers?  They  are  mistaken 
abont  good  and  eyil.  Onght  we  then  to  be  angry  with 
them,  or  to  pity  them  ?  But  show  them  their  error,  and 
yon  will  see  how  they  desist  from  their  errors.  If  they 
do  not  see  their  errors,  they  have  nothing  superior  to 
their  present  opinion. 

Ought  not  then  this  robber  and  this  adulterer  to  be 
destroyed  ?  By  no  means  say  so,  but  speak  rather  in  this 
way :  This  man  who  has  been  mistaken  and  deceived  about 
the  most  important  things,  and  blinded,  not  in  the  faculty 
of  vision  which  distinguishes  white  and  black,  but  in  the 
faculty  which  distinguishes  good  and  bad,  should  we  not 
destroy  him?  If  yon  speak  thus,  you  will  see  how  in- 
human this  is  which  yon  say,  and  that  it  is  just  as  if  you 
would  say,  Ought  we  lot  to  destroy  this  blind  and  deaf 
man?  But  if  the  greatest  harm  is  the  privation  of  the 
greatest  things,  and  the  greatest  thing  in  every  man  is  the 
will  or  choice  sufch  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  a  man  is  de- 
prived of  this  will,  why  are  you  also  angry  with  him  ?  \ 
Man,  you  ought  not  to  be  affected  contrary  to  nature  by 
the  bad  things  of  another.^  Pity  him  rather :  drop  this 
readiness  to  be  offended  and  to  hate,  and  these  words  which 
the  many  utter:  "these  accursed  and  odious  fellows.** 
How  have  yon  been  made  so  wise  at  once  ?  and  liow  are 
yon  so  peevish  ?  Why  then  are  we  angry  ?  Is  it  because 
we  value  so  much  the  things  of  which  these  men  rob  us  ? 
Do  not  admire  your  clothes,  and  then  you  will  not  be 
angry  with  the  thief.  Do  not  admire  the  beauty  of  your 
wife,  and  yon  will  not  be  angry  with  the  adulterer.  Learn 
that  a  thief  and  an  adulterer  have  no  place  in  the  things 
which  are  yours,  but  in  those  which  belong  to  others  and 
which  are  not  in  your  power.  If  you  dismiss  these  things 
and  consider  them  as  nothing,  with  whom  are  you  still 
angry  ?  But  so  long  as  you  value  these  things,  be  angry 
with  yourself  rather  than  with  the  thief  and  the  adulterer. 

them  of  their  errors ;  for  he  says,  •*  if  they  do  not  see  their  errors,  they 
have  nothing  superior  to  their  present  opinion." 

This  is  the  plain  and  certain  meaning  of  Epictetus  which  Mrs.  Carter 
in  her  zeal  has  not  seen. 

*  Here  the  text,  9, 10, 11  is  defective.    See  Schweighaeuser's  note. 


Consider  the  matter  thna :  you  liava  fine  clothes ;  yoM 
neighbour  has  not ;  you  have  a  ■window ;  you  wiBh  to 
ttir  the  clothes.  The  thief  does  not  know  wherein 
good  consists,  hut  he  thinks  that  it  consists  io  h  _ 
fine  clothes,  the  very  thing  which  you  also  think,  Mus' 
he  not  then  como  and  take  them  away  ?  When  you  ehow 
a  cake  to  greedy  persons,  and  swallow  it  all  yourself,  do 
you  expect  them  not  to  snatch  it  from  you?  Do  rot  pro- 
voke them :  do  not  have  a  window ;  do  not  air  your 
clothes.  I  also  lately  held  an  iron  lamp  placed  by  the 
side  of  my  household  gods :  hearing  a  noise  at  the  door,  I 
ran  down,  and  found  that  the  lamp  had  been  carried  oft 
1  refiected  that  he  who  had  taken  the  lamp  had  done 
nothing  strange.  What  then?  To-morruw,  I  said,  you 
will  find  an  eai'lhen  lamp :  for  a  man  only  loses  that  which 
he  has.  1  have  lost  my  garment.  The  reason  ia  that  you 
had  a  garment.  I  have  pain  in  my  bead.  Have  you  any 
pain  in  your  horns?  Why  then  are  you  troubled?  for  we 
only  lose  those  things,  we  have  only  pains  about  thoss 
things  which  we  possess.* 

But  the  tyiant  will  chain — what?  tho  leg.  He  will 
take  away — what?  tho  neck.  What  then  will  he  not 
chain  and  not  take  away?  the  will.  This  is  why  the 
antients  taught  the  maxim,  Know  thyself.^  Therefore 
we  ought  to  exercise  ourselves  in  small '  things,  and 
beginning  with  them  to  proceed  to  tlie  greater.  I  have 
pain  in  the  head.  Do  not  Bay,  alas !  I  have  pain  in  the 
ear.  Do  not  say,  alas  1  And  I  do  not  say,  that  you  are 
not  allowed  to  gioan,  but  do  not  groan  inwardly ;  and 
if  yonr  slave  is  slow  in  bringing  a  bandage,  do  not  cry 
out  and  toiment  yourself,  and  say,  "  Every  body  hatoi 
me  " :    for  who  would  not  hate  such  a  man  ?     For  tha 

*  The  concluaion  explainB  what  precedes.  A  man  can  have  no 
pBia  in  his  liams,  because  he  has  none.  A  man  ciLimet  be  vexed 
Sibout  ttie  loBB  of  a  thing  if  he  does  not  possess  it.  Upton  saja  that 
EpictotUB  alludeB  to  the  foolish  quibble ;  "  If  you  have  not  lost  a  tiling, 
jouhaveit:  bat  you  have  not  lost  homa;  therefore  you  haTehonu"* 
(Seneea,  Ep.  45).  EpiotetUB  Bays,  "  You  do  not  lose  a  thing  when  yoo 
httTO  it  not."    See  Schweig.'s  note. 

'  Cotapnre  what  is  snid  iu  Sennphoo,  Mem.  Iv.  2,  21,  OB 
pression  linow  thyaelf. 

*  This  ought  to  be  the  method  in  teaching  childrea." 
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ftitare,  relying  on  these  opinions,  walk  abont  nprigbt,  free ; 
not  trusting  to  the  size  of  yonr  body,  as  an  athlete,  for  a 
man  onght  not  to  be  inyincible  in  the  way  that  an  ass  is.^ 
Who  then  is  the  invincible  ?  It  is  ho  whom  none  of 
the  things  distuib  which  are  independent  of  the  will. 
Then  examining  one  circumstance  after  another  I  observe, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  athlete  ;  he  has  come  off  victorious  in 
the  first  contest :  well  then,  as  to  the  second  ?  and 
what  if  there  should  be  great  heat?  and  what,  if  it 
should  be  at  Olympia?  And  the  same  I  say  in  this  case : 
if  you  should  throw  money  in  his  way,  he  will  despise  it. 
Well,  suppose  you  put  a  young  girl  in  his  way,  what 
then?  and  what,  if  it  is  in  the  dark?^  what  if  it  should 
be  a  little  reputation,  or  abuse ;  and  what,  if  it  should  be 
praise;  and  what  if  it  should  be  death?  He  is  able  to 
overcome  all.  What  then  if  it  be  in  heat,  and  what  if  it 
is  in  the  rain,^  and  what  if  he  be  in  a  melancholy  (mad) 
mood,  and  what  if  he  be  asleep  ?  He  will  still  conquer. 
This  is  my  invincible  athlete. 

'  That  is  obstinate,  as  ibis  animal  is  generally ;  and  sometimes  very 
obstinate.  The  meaning  Ihen  is,  as  Schweighaeuser  says:  *'a  man 
should  be  inyincible,  not  with  a  kind  of  stupid  obstinacy  or  laziness 
and  slowness  in  moying  himself  like  an  ass,  but  he  should  be  inyin- 
cible through  reason,  reflection,  meditation,  study,  and  diligence." 

*  *'  From  the  rustics  came  the  old  proyerb,  for  when  they  commend 
a  man's  fidelity  and  goodness  they  say  he  is  a  man  with  whom  you 
may  play  the  game  with  the  fingers  in  the  dark."  Cicero,  De  Officiis, 
iii  19.    See  Forcellini,  Micare. 

'  The  MSS.  haye  ho^ivos  or  ol6fi€vos,  Schweighaeuser  has  accepted 
Upton's  emendation  of  oivufiivosj  but  I  do  not.  The  ^*  sleep "  refers 
to  dreams.  Aristotle,  Ethic,  i.  13,  says :  **  better  are  the  yisions 
(dreams)  of  the  good  (^iviuKup)  than  those  of  the  common  sort;"  and 
Zeno  taught  that  "  a  man  might  from  his  dreams  judge  of  the  progress 
that  he  was  making,  if  he  observed  that  in  his  sleep  he  wns  not  pleased 
with  anything  bad,  nor  desired  or  di<l  anything  unreasonable  or  un- 
just.''   Plutarch,  x€pl  rrpoKorrjSf  ed.  Wyttenbaob,  yel.  i.  c.  12. 
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CHAPTEE  SIX. 

HOW   WE  SHOULD  BEHAVE  TO  TtRANT3. 

If  a  man  possesBoa  any  saperiority,  or  thinks  that  he  does, 
when  he  does  not,  such  a  uian,  if  he  is  uainstnicted,  will 
of  necessity  be  puffed  up  through  it.  For  instance,  the 
tyrant  says,  "I  am  master  of  all?"  And  what  can  you 
do  for  me?  Can  you  give  me  desire  which  shall  have  no 
hindrance  ?  How  can  you  ?  Have  you  the  infallible 
power  of  avoiding  what  you  would  avoid  ?  Have  you  the 
power  of  moving  towarda  an  object  without  error  ?  And 
how  do  you  possess  this  power  ?  Come,  when  you  are  in 
a  ship,  do  you  trust  to  yourself  or  to  the  helmsman  ?  And 
when  you  are  in  a  chariot,  to  whom  do  you  trust  but  to 
the  driver?  And  how  is  it  in  all  other  arls?  Just  the 
same.  In  what  then  lies  your  power?  All  men  pay 
respect '  to  me.  Well,  I  also  pay  respect  to  my  platter, 
and  I  wash  it  and  wipe  it ;  and  for  the  safee  of  my  oil 
flaelt,  I  diive  a  peg  into  the  wall.  Well  then,  are  theee 
things  superior  to  me  ?  No,  but  they  supply  aonie  of  my 
wants,  and  for  this  reason  I  take  care  of  them.  Well,  do 
1  not  attend  to  my  ass  ?  Do  I  not  wash  his  feet?  Do  I 
not  clean  him  ?  Do  you  net  know  that  every  man  has 
regard  to  himself,  and  to  you  just  the  same  as  he  has 
regard  to  his  ass  ?  For  who  has  legard  to  you  as  a  man ? 
Show  me.  Who  wishes  to  become  like  you?  Who 
imitates  you,  as  ho  imitates  Socrates? — But  I  can  cnt  off 
your  head. — You  say  right.  I  had  foi'gotten  that  I  aiust 
have  I'egard  to  you,  as  I  would  to  a  fever  ^  and  the  bile, 
and  raise  an  altar  to  you,  as  there  is  at  Borne  an  altar 
to  fever. 

What  is  it  then  that  disturbs  and  terrifies  the  multi- 
tude? is  it  the  tymnt  and  his  guards?  [By  no  means,] 
I  hope  that  it  is  not  bo.  It  is  not  possible  that  what 
is  by  nature  free  can  be  disturbed  by  anything  else,  or 


,    rtiaviri.     Epiotetus  continneH  ( 

'  Febria,  fever,  was  a,  godJeEa  at  Et  ^ 

lion  ill  GtQtec97,wbicti  beBLiia"!FcbriDiTae,''  Compare  Lactantio^ 
TJe  teiaa.  religione,  o.  211. 


le  the  Bama  word. 
Upton  rofcra  to  ai 
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hindered  by  any  otber  thing  than  by  itself.  But  it  is  a 
man's  own  opinions  which  disturb  him :  for  when  the 
tyrant  says  to  a  man,  "  I  will  chain  your  leg,"  he  who 
Talues  his  leg  says,  "Do  not;  baye  pity:*'  but  he  who 
Talues  his  own  will  says, "  If  it  appears  more  adyantageons 
to  yon,  chain  it."  Do  yon  not  care  ?  I  do  not  care.  I 
will  show  yon  that  I  am  master.  Yon  cannot  do  that. 
Zens  has  set  me  free :  do  you  think  that  he  intended  to 
allow  his  own  son^  to  be  enslaved?  But  you  are  master 
of  my  carcase :  take  it. — So  when  you  approach  me,  yon 
haye  no  regard  to  me  ?  No,  but  I  haye  regard  to  myself; 
and  if  you  wish  me  to  say  that  I  have  regard  to  you  also, 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  the  same  regard  to  you  that  I  have 
to  my  pipkin. 

This  is  not  a  perverse  self-regard,*  for  the  animal  is 
constituted  so  as  to  do  all  things  for  itself.    For  even  the 
sun  does  all  things  for  itself;   nay,  even  Zeus  himself. 
But  when  he  chooses  to  be  the  Giver  of  rain  and  the  Giver 
of  fruits,  and  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men,  you  see  that 
he  cannot  obtain  these  functions  and  these  names,  if  he  is 
not  useful  to  man ;   and,  universally,  he  has  made  the  i 
nature  of  the  rational  animal  such  that  it  cannot  obtain  j 
any  one  of  its  own  proper  interests,  if  it  does  not  con-  / 
tribute    something    to    the  common   interest.*     In  this  J 
manner  and  Fense  it  is  not  unsociable  for  a  man  to  do 
every  thing  for  the  sake  of  himself.     For  what  do  yon 
expect?  that  a  man  should  neglect  himself  and  his  own 
interest  ?    And  how  in  that  case  can  there  be  one  and  the 
same  principle  in  all  animals,  the  principle  of  attachment 
(regard)  to  themselves  ? 

What  then?   when  absurd  notions  about  things  inde- 

•  Gomp.  L  c.  3. 

•  The  word  is  (pixavroyf  self-love,  but  here  it  means  self-regard,  which 
implies  i\o  censure.  See  Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nicom,  ix.  c.  8 :  «s  4y  O'lo'XPV 
if>i\a^ovs  itTroKaKovffi,  His  conclusion  is :  oSrof  yikv  oZv  Set  <pi\avrov 
clvaty  Kaddxep  ftfynrai'  &s  ^*  ol  iroWoiy  oh  xp^.  See  the  note  of  Schweig* 
haeuser.    Epictetus,  as  usual,  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  man's  nature. 

•  This  has  been  misunderstood  by  Wolf.  Schweighaeuser,  who 
always  writes  like  a  man  of  sense,  says :  **  Epictetus  means  by  *  our 
proper  interests/  the  interests  proper  to  man,  as  a  man,  as  a  rational 
being;  and  this  interest  or  good  consists  in  the  proper  use  of  our 
powers,  and  so  far  from  being  repugnant  to  common  interest  or  utility, 
it  contains  within  itself  the  notion  of  general  utility  and  cannot  M 
separated  from  it." 
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pendent  of  onr  will,  as  if  they  were  good  and  (or)  bad,  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  our  opinioDs,  we  must  of  necessity  pay  re- 
gard to  tyrants ;  for  I  wish  that  men  would  pay  regsZrd  to 
tyrants  only,  and  not  also  to  the  bedchamber  men.®  How 
is  it  that  the  man  becomes  all  at  once  wise,  when  Caesar 
has  made  him  superintendent  of  the  close  stool  ?  How  is 
it  that  we  say  immediately,  "  Felicion  spoke  sensibly  to 
me."  I  wish  he  were  ejected  from  the  bedchamber,  that 
he  might  again  appear  to  you  to  be  a  fool. 

Epaphroditus  ^  had  a  shoemaker  whom  he  sold  beoanse 
he  was  good  for  nothing.  This  fellow  by  some  good  luck 
was  bought  by  one  of  Caesar's  men,  and  became  Caesar's 
shoemaker.  You  should  have  seen  what  respect  Epaphro- 
ditus paid  to  him :  "  How  does  the  good  Felicion  do,  I 
pray?**  Then  if  any  of  us  asked,  "What  is  master 
(Epaphroditus)  doing  ? "  the  answer  was,  "  He  is  con- 
sulting about  something  with  Felicion."  Had  he  not  sold 
the  man  as  good  for  nothing  ?  Who  then  made  him  wise 
all  at  once  ?  This  is  an  instance  of  valuing  something  else 
than  the  things  which  depend  on  the  will. 

Has  a  man  been  exalted  to  the  tribuneship?  All  who 
meet  him  offer  their  congratulations  :  one  kisses  his  eyes, 
another  the  neck,  and  the  slaves  kiss  his  hands.^  He 
goes  to  his  house,  he  finds  torches  lighted.  He  ascends 
the  Capitol:  he  offers  a  sacrifice  on  the  occasion.  Now 
who  ever  sacrificed  for  having  had  good  desires  ?  for  having 
acted  conformably  to  nature  ?  For  in  fact  we  thank  the 
gods  for  those  things  in  which  we  place  our  good.^ 

•  Such  a  man  was  named  in  Greek  KotrcDylTiis ;  in  Latin  "  cnbioa- 
larius/'  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  as  we  might  say.  Seneca,  De  Con^ 
fitantla  Sapientis,  c.  14,  speaks  **  of  the  pride  of  the  nomenclator  (the 
announcer  of  the  name),  of  the  arrogance  of  the  bedchamber  man.** 
Even  the  clerk  of  the  close-stool  was  an  important  person.  Slaves 
used  to  carry  this  useful  domestic  vessel  on  a  journey.  Horat.  Sat.  L 
tJ,  109  (Upton). 

'  Once  the  master  of  Epictetus  (i.  1,  20). 

•  Hand-kissing  was  in  those  times  of  tyranny  the  duty  of  a  slave, 
not  of  a  free  man.    This  servile  practice  still  exists  among  men  called 

•  Schweighaeuser  says  that  he  has  introduced  into  the  text  Lord 
8baftesburys  emendation,  Zxov.    The  emendation  Birov  is  good,  but 

ithweighaeuser  has  not  put  it  in  his  text :  he  has  oT  rh  hyadhv  TiQim 
Hatthew  vL  21,  "  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
•*»  ••    So  these  people  show  by  thanking  God,  what  it  is  for 
^ankfoL 
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A  person  was  taUdng  to  me  to-day  about  the  priesthood 
of  AugasttuBU^®  I  say  to  him :  *'  Man,  let  the  thing  alone : 
you  will  spend  much  for  no  purpose/'  Bnt  he  replies, 
•*  Those  who  draw  np  agreements  will  write  my  name.** 
Do  you  then  stand  by  those  who  read  them,  aod  say  to 
such  personS;  *'  It  is  I  whose  name  is  written  there  "  ?  And 
if  you  can  now  be  present  on  all  such  occasions,  what  will 
you  do  when  you  are  dead?  My  name  will  remain. — 
Write  it  on  a  stone,  and  it  will  remain.  But  come,  what 
remembrance  of  you  will  there  be  beyond  Nicopolis  ? — But 
I  shall  wear  a  crown  of  gold. — K  you  desire  a  crown  at 
all,  take  a  crown  of  roses  and  put  it  on,  for  it  will  be 
more  elegant  in  appearance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ABOUT   REASON,  HOW  IT  CONTEMPLATES  ITSELF.* 

Every  art  and  faculty  contemplates  certain  things  especi- 
ally.* When  then  it  is  itself  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
objects  which  it  contemplates,  it  must  of  necessity  con- 
template itself  also :  but  when  it  is  of  an  unlike  kind,  it 
cannot  contemplate  itself.  For  instance,  the  shoemaker's 
art  is  employed  on  skins,  but  itself  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  material  of  skins:  for  this  reason  it  does  not 
contemplate  itself.     Again,  the  grammarian's  art  is  em- 

"  Casaubon,  in  a  learned  note  on  Suetonius,  Augustus,  c.  18,  informs 
cs  that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  Augustus  at  Nicopolis,  which  town 
he  founded  after  the  victory  at  Actium.  The  priesthood  of  Augustus 
at  Nicopolis  was  a  high  office,  and  the  priest  gave  his  name  to  the  year ; 
that  is,  when  it  was  intended  in  any  writing  to  fix  the  year,  either  in 
any  writing  which  related  to  public  matters,  or  in  instruments  used  in 
private  afEairs,  the  name  of  the  priest  of  Augustus  was  used,  and  this 
was  also  the  practice  in  most  Greek  cities.  In  order  to  establish  the 
sense  of  this  passage,  Casaubon  changed  the  text  from  rhs  (fxcyds  into 
rh,  aliKpava^  which  emendation  Schweighaeuser  has  admitted  into  his 

text. 

*  A  comparison  of  lib.  i.  chap.  1,  will  help  to  explain  this  chapter. 
Compare  also  lib.  i.  chap.  17. 

'  Wolf  suggests  that  we  should  read  rporiyovfiivooi  iastead  of  irpori' 
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ployed  about  articulate  speech;^  is  then  the  art  aho 
articulate  speech?  By  no  means.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  able  to  contemplate  itself.  Now  reason,  for  what 
purpose  has  it  been  given  by  nature  ?  For  the  right  use 
of  appearances.  What  is  it  then  itself?  A  system  (oom- 
bination)  of  certain  appearances.  So  by  its  nature  it  has 
the  faculty  of  contemplating  itself  also./  J^^in,  sound 
sense,  for  the  contemplation  of  what  things  does  it  belong 
to  us?  Good  and  evil,  and  things  which  are  neither. 
What  is  it  then  itself  ?  Good.  And  want  of  sense,  what 
is  it?  Evil^  Do  you  see  then  that  good  sense  necessarily 
contemplates  both  itself  and  the  opposite?  For  this  reason 
it  is  the  chief  and  the  first  work  of  a  philosopher  to  ex- 
amine appearances,  and  to  distinguish  them,  and  to  admit 
none  without  examination.  You  see  even  in  the  matter 
of  coin,  in  which  our  interest  appears  to  be  somewhat  con- 
cerned, how  we  have  invented  an  art,  and  how  many 
means  the  assayer  uses  to  try  the  value  of  coin,  the  sight, 
the  touch,  the  smell,  and  lastly  the  hearing.  He  throws 
the  coin  (denarius)  down,  and  observes  the  sound,  and  he 
is  not  content  with  its  sounding  once,  but  through  his 
great  attention  he  becomes  a  musician.  In  like  manner, 
where  we  think  that  to  be  mistaken  and  not  to  be  mis- 
taken make  a  great  difference,  there  we  apply  great  atten- 
tion to  discovering  the  things  which  can  deceive.  But 
in  the  matter  of  our  miserable  ruling  faculty,  yawning  and 
sleeping,  we  carelessly  admit  eveiy  appearance,  for  the 
harm  is  not  noticed. 

When  then  you  would  know  how  careless  yon  are 
with  respect  to  good  and  evil,  and  how  active  with  i-e- 
spect  to  things  which  are  indifferent*  (neither  good  nor 
ovil),  observe  how  you  feel  with  respect  to  being  deprived 
of  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  and  bow  with  respect  to  being 
deceived,  and  you  will  discover  that  you  are  far  from 
feeling  as  you  ought  to  do  in  relation  to  good  and  eviL 
But  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  much  preparation, 
and  much  labour  and  study.     Well  then  do  you  expect 

•  See  Schweighaeusers  ncie. 

*  "We  reckon  death  among  the  things  which  are  indifferent  (in* 
diffisrentia),  which  the  Greeks  name  &Bid(popa,    But  I  name  *indil* 

""■it '  the  things  which  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  as  diseasei  painb 
'«U0|  death.'*— Seneca,  Ep.  82. 
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lo  acquire  the  greatest  of  arts  witt  small  labour?  And 
yet  the  chief  dootrine  of  philosophers  is  very  brief.  If 
you  would  know,  read  Zeno's*  writings  and  you  will  see 
For  how  few  words  it  requires  to  say  that  man's  end  (or 
object)  is  to  follow^  the  gods,  and  that  the  nature  of 
good  is  a  proper  use  of  appearances.  But  if  you  say 
What  is  God,  what  is  appearance,  and  what  is  particular 
and  w^hat  is  universal  ^  nature  ?  then  indeed  many  words 
are  necessary.  If  then  Epicurus  should  come  and  say, 
that  the  good  must  be  in  the  body ;  in  this  case  also  many 
words  become  necessary,  and  we  must  be  taught  what  is 
the  leading  principle  in  us,  and  the  fundamental  and  the 
substantial;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  good  of 
a  snail  is  in  the  shell,  is  it  probable  that  the  good  of  a 
man  is  in  the  body  ?  But  you  yourself,  Epicurus,  possess 
something  better  than  this.  What  is  that  in  you  which 
deliberates,  what  is  that  which  examines  every  thing,  what 
is  that  which  forms  a  judgment  about  the  body  itself,  that 
it  is  the  principal  part  ?  and  why  do  you  light  your  lamp 
and  labour  for  us,  and  write  so  many^  books?  is  it  that 
we  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  truth,  who  we  are,  and 
what  we  are  with  respect  to  you?  Thus  the  discussion 
requires  many  words. 

'  Zeno,  a  native  of  Gitium,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  is  said  to  havt 
oome  when  he  was  young  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  a 
long  life  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  Philosophy.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  a  man  respected  for  his  ability  and  high 
character.  He  wrote  many  philosophical  works.  Zeno  was  succeeded 
in  his  school  by  Cleanthes. 

•  FoUow.    See  i.  12,5. 

•  **  I  now  have  what  the  universal  nature  wills  me  to  have,  and 
I  do  what  my  nature  now  wills  me  to  do."  M.  Antoninus,  v.  25, 
and  xi.  5. 

Epictetus  never  attempts  to  say  what  God  is.  He  was  too  wise 
to  attempt  to  do  what  man  cannot  do.  But  man  does  attempt  to 
do  it,  and  only  shows  the  folly  of  his  attempts,  and,  I  think,  his  pre- 
feumption  also. 

•  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  written  more  than  any  other  person,  as 
many  as  three  hundred  volumes  (fcuXtySpot,  rolls).  Chrysippus  was 
his  rival  in  this  respect.  For  if  Epicuras  wrote  anything,  Chrysippus 
vied  with  him  in  writing  as  much;  and  for  this  reason  he  often  re- 
peated himself,  because  he  did  not  read  over  what  he  had  written,  and 
he  left  his  writings  uncorrected  in  consequence  of  his  hurry.  Diip 
^nes  Laertlus,  x. — ^Upton.    See  i  4. 
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CHAPTEE  XSI. 

AGAINST   THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO   ^E  ADMIRED. 

When  a  man  holds  his  proper  Ftation  in  life,  he  doe 
gape  after  thinga  beyond  it.  Man,  what  do  you  wish  to 
happen  to  you?  I  am  satisfied  if  I  desire  and  avoid  con- 
formably to  nature,  if  I  employ  movements  towards  and 
from  an  object  as  I  am  by  nature  formed  to  do,  and  pur- 
pose and  design  and  assent.  Why  then  do  yon  strut 
before  us  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  spit  ?  My  wish  haa 
^waya  been  that  those  who  meet  me  should  admire  ma, 
and  those  who  follow  mo  should  exclaim  0  the  gieat 
philosopher.  Who  are  they  by  whom  you  wish  to  be 
admired?  Are  thoy  not  those  of  whom  you  are  used  to 
I  say,  tliat  they  are  mad?  \Vell  then  do  you  wish  to  bo 
admired  by  madmen  ? 


CHAPTER     XXII. 

ON   PBAHCOGXITIOiia.^ 

"?RAECOQNinoss  are  common  to  all  men^  and  praecognition 
is  not  coutradictory  to  praecognition.  For  who  of  us  does 
not  assume  that  Good  is  useful  and  eligible,  and  in  all  oir- 
oumstances  that  we  ought  to  follow  and  pursue  it  ?  And 
'  Piaecngnitiona  (irpoA^fii)  is  translated  Praecognila  by  Joli».i 
Smith,  Seltct  Diaooaraea,  p.  4.  Cicero  eb jB  (Topica,  7) :  "  NotiDnew> 
sppallo  quoil  Gtaeci  turn  lysaia!/,  tura  irpif.Ti'i'iv  dioiiiit,  Ea  est  iiuitfc 
et  ante  pcTFepta  cujusque  formae  cognitio,  enodationta  indigaiu."  Id 
the  De  NaturaDoomm  (i.  16)  he  gays:  "Quttaeat  enim  gens  ant  5110S 
geQiu  hominmn,  quod  non  habent  eine  doctrina  anticjpatloaem  q^u^ 
dam  deorum,  quam  appellat  irpdATiiJiir  Epicurna?  id  eat,  anteceptan 
animo  rei  qnandam  iiiforianlionem,  sine  qua  nee  intelligi  qnidquaiB 
neo  qnoori  neo  diBpntnri  poteat,"  Epicuius,  aa  Cioero  Baya  in  t] 
followinij;  chapter  (17),  wnB  the  first  wto  uaed  irpi(\jiijiii  In  Uiis  aeai 
which  Ciceio  appliea  to  what  he  calla  tlia  iiigrat'ted  or  rotliet  innn 
oognitiouB  of  the  exiatcnce  of  gods,  aucl  tliesp  co^itiooa  he  BnppoaCB' 
ioM  universal ;  bnt  ■whether  this  is  bq  or  nol,  I  do  not  know.  "^ 
iaZ;  Tnacnl.i,24;  De  FJu.  iii.  G,  and  irpij\7|4'i;  in  it.  S,  6, 
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who  of  ns  does  not  assnine  that  Justice  is  beautiful  and 
becoming?  When  then  does  the  contradiction  arise? 
It  arises  in  the  adaptation  of  the  praecognitions  to  the 
particular  cases.  When  one  man  says,  He  has  done  well : 
he  is  a  bmve  man,  and  another  says,  *'  Not  so ;  but  he 
has  acted  foolishly ; "  then  the  disputes  arise  among  men. 
This  is  the  dispute  among  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians  and 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Eomans;  not  whether  holiness^ 
should  be  preferred  to  all  things  and  in  all  cases  should 
be  pursued,  but  whether  it  is  holy  to  eat  pig*s  flesh  or 
not  holy.  You  will  find  this  dispute  also  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles;^  for  call  them  forth.  What  do 
you  say,  Agamemnon?  ought  not  that  to  be  done  which 
is  proper  and  right?  Certainly.  Well,  what  do  you  say, 
Achilles?  do  you  not  admit  that  what  is  good  ought  to 
be  done?  I  do  most  certainly.  Adapt  your  praecogni- 
tions then  to  the  present  matter.  Here  the  dispute 
begins.  Agamemnon  says,  I  ought  not  to  give  up 
Chryseis  to  her  father.  Achilles  says.  You  ought.  It 
is  certain  that  one  of  the  two  makes  a  wrong  adaptation 
of  the  praecognition  of  "  ought "  or  **  duty."  Further, 
Agamemnon  says.  Then  if  I  ought  to  restore  Chryseis, 
it  is  fit  that  I  take  his  prize  from  some  of  you.  Achilles 
replies,  "Would  you  then  take  her  whom  I  love?" 
Yes,  her  whom  you  love.  Must  I  then  be  the  only  man 
who  goes  without  a  prize  ?  and  must  I  be  the  only  man 
who  has  no  prize?     Thus  the  dispute  begins.* 

What  then  is  education?  Education  is  the  learning 
how  to  adapt  the  natural  praecognitions  to  the  particular 
things  conformably  to  nature;  and  then  to  distinguish 
that  of  things  some  are  in  our  power,  but  others  are  not : 
in  our  power  are  will  and  all  acts  which  depend  on  the 
will ;  things  not  in  our  power  are  the  body,  the  parts  of 

*  The  word  is  Ba-iov,  which  is  very  difficult  to  translate.  We  may 
take  an  instance  from  ourselves.  There  is  a  general  agreement  about 
integrity,  and  about  the  worship  of  the  supreme  being,  but  a  wondrous 
difference  about  certain  acts  or  doings  in  trading,  whether  they  are 
consistent  with  integrity  or  not ;  and  a  still  more  wondrous  difference 
in  forms  of  worship,  whether  they  are  confonnable  to  religion  or  not. 

'  Horace,  Epp.  i.  2. 

*  Biad,  i.  The  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  giving 
1^  Chryseis  to  her  father. 
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tho  body,  posses8ions,'^parents,  brothers,  children,  oomitiy 
and  generally,  all  with  whom  we  live  in  society.  In  what 
then  should  we  place  the  good  ?  To  what  kind  of  tluDgs 
(ova-uf)  shall  we  adapt  it  ?  To  the  things  which  are  in 
onr  power?  Is  not  health  then  a  good  thing,  and 
soundness  of  limb,  and  life?  and  are  not  children  and 
parents  and  country  ?  Who  will  tolerate  you  if  you  deny 
this  ? 

Let  us  then  transfer  the  notion  of  good  to  these  things. 
Is  it  possible  then,  when  a  man  sustains  damage  and 
does  not  obtain  good  things,  that  he  can  be  happy?  It  is 
not  possible.  And  can  he  maintain  towards  society  a 
proper  behaviour?  He  can  not.  For  I  am  naturally 
formed  to  look  after  my  own  interest.  If  it  is  my  in- 
terest to  have  an  estate  in  land,  it  is  my  interest  also  to 
take  it  from  my  neighbour.  If  it  is  my  interest  to  have  a 
garment,  it  is  my  interest  also  to  steal  it  from  the  bath.^ 
"This  is  the  origin  of  wars,  civil  commotions,  tyrannies, 
conspiracies.  Aid  how  shall  I  be  still  able  to  maintain 
Tuy  duty  towards  Zeus?  for  if  I  sustain  damage  and  am 
■unlucky,  he  takes  no  care  of  me ;  and  what  is  he  to  me 
if  he  cannot  help  me ;  and  further,  what  is  he  to  me  if  he 
allows  me  to  be  in  the  condition  in  which  I  am  ?  I  now 
begin  to  hate  him.  "Why  then  do  we  build  temples,  why 
set  up  statues  to  Zeus,  as  well  as  to  evil  daemons,  such 
as  to  Fever;®  and  how  is  Zeus  the  Saviour,  and  how  the 
giver  of  rain,  and  the  giver  of  fruits?  And  in  truth  if  we 
place  the  nature  of  Good  in  any  such  things,  all  this 
follows. 

"What  should  we  do  then?  This  is  the  inquiry  of  the 
irue  philosopher  who  is  in  labour.'      Now  I  do  not  see 

•  The  bath  was  a  place  of  common  resort,  where  a  thief  had  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  off  a  bather's  clothes.  From  men's  desires  to 
have  what  they  have  not,  and  do  not  choose  to  labour  for,  spring  the 
disorders  of  society,  as  it  is  said  in  the  epistle  of  James,  o.  iv.,  v.  1,  to 
which  Mrs.  Carter  refers. 

•  See  i.  19.  6,  note  2. 

^  Upton  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Theaetetus  (p.  150,  Steph.), 

where  Socrates  professes  that  it  is  his  art  to  discover  whether  a  young 

man's  mind  is  giving  birth  to  an  idol  (an  unreality)  and  a  falsity,  or  to 

something  productive  and  true  ;  and  he  says  (p.  151)  that  those  who 

'wociate  with  him  are  like  women  in  child-birth,  for  they  are  in  labour 

i  full  of  trouble  nights  and  days  much  more  than  women,  and  hia 
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what  tiie  Qooi  is  nor  the  Bad.  Am  I  not  mad?  Tea. 
But  sappose  that  I  place  the  good  somewhere  among  the 
things  which  depend  on  the  will :  all  will  laugh  at  me. 
There  will  come  some  greyhead  wearing  many  gold  rings 
on  his  fingers,  and  he  will  shake  his  head  and  say,  Hear, 
my  ohild.  It  is  right  that  you  should  philosophize;  but 
you  ought  to  have  some  brains  also :  all  this  that  you 
are  doing  is  silly.  Tou  learn  the  syllogism  from  philo- 
sophers ;  but  you  know  how  to  act  better  than  philosophers 
do. — ^Man,  why  then  do  you  blame  me,  if  I  know  ?  What 
shall  I  say  to  this  slave  ?  If  I  am  silent,  he  will  burst. 
I  must  speak  in  this  way :  Excuse  me,  as  you  would 
excuse  lovers:  I  am  not  my  own  master :  I  am  mad. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

AGAINST  EPICURUS. 

Even  Epicurus  perceives  that  we  are  by  nature  social,  but 
having  once  placed  our  good  in  the  husk  ^  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  say  anything  else.  For  on  the  other  hand  he 
strongly  maintains  this,  that  we  ought  not  to  admire  nor  to 
accept  any  thing  which  is  detached  from  the  nature  of  good  ; 
and  he  is  light  in  maintaining  this.  How  then  are  wo 
[suspicious],^  if  we  have  no  natural  affection  to  our  chil- 
dren ?  Why  do  you  advise  the  wise  man  not  to  bring  up 
children?    Why  are  you  afraid  that  he  may  thus  fall  inL;i 

art  has  the  power  of  stirring  up  and  putting  to  rest  this  labour  of 
child-birth. 

The  conclusion  in  tho  chapter  is  not  clear.  The  student  is  supposed 
to  be  addressed  by  some  rich  old  man,  who  really  does  not  know  what 
to  say ;  and  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  him  and  his  idle  talk  is  by 
dismissing  him  witli  a  joke.    See  Sehweighaeuser's  note. 

^  That  is  in  the  body ;  see  1.  20, 17.  Compare  11.  20,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter. 

a  The  word  inrovoririKoi  is  not  intelligible.  Schweighaeuser  suggests 
that  it  ought  to  be  vpovoriTiKoi,  "  how  have  we  any  care  for  others  ?" 
Epiourus  taught  that  we  should  not  marry  nor  beget  children  nor 
engage  in  public  affairs,  because  these  things  disturb  our  tranquillity. 
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treuble  ?  For  does  he  fall  into  trouble  on  account  of  the 
mouse  which  is  nurtured  in  the  house  ?  What  does  he  oars 
if  a  little  mouse  in  the  house  makes  lamentation  to  him? 
But  Epicurus  knows  that  if  once  a  child  is  bom,  it  is  no 
longer  in  our  power  not  to  love  it  nor  care  about  it.  For 
this  reason,  Epicurus  says,  that  a  man  who  has  any  sense 
also  does  not  engage  in  political  matters ;  for  he  knows 
what  a  man  must  do  who  is  engaged  in  such  things ;  for 
indeed,  if  you  intend  to  behave  among  men  as  you  would 
among  a  swarm  of  flies,  what  hinders  you  ?  But  Epicurns, 
who  knows  this,  ventures  to  say  that  we  should  not  bring  up 
children.  But  a  sheep  does  not  desert  its  own  offspring, 
nor  yet  a  wolf;  and  shall  a  man  desert  his  child?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  that  we  should  be  as  sUly  as  sheep  ?  but  not 
even  do  they  desert  their  offspring :  or  as  savage  as  wolves, 
but  not  even  do  wolves  desert  their  young.  Well,  who 
would  follow  your  advice,  if  he  saw  his  child  weeping 
after  falling  on  the  ground  ?  For  my  part  I  think  that 
even  if  your  mother  and  your  father  had  been  told  by  an 
oracle,  that  you  would  say  what  you  have  said,  they  would 
not  have  cast  you  away. 
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HOW  WB  SHOULD  STRUGGLE  WITH  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It  is  circumstances  (difficulties)  which  show  what  men 
are.^  Therefore  when  a  difficulty  falls  upon  you,  re- 
member that  God,  like  a  trainer  of  wrestlers,  has  matched 
you  with  a  rough  young  man.  For  what  purpose?  yon 
may  say.  Why  that  you  may  become  an  Olympic  con- 
queror; but  it  is  not  accomplished  without  sweat.  In 
my  opinion  no  man  has  had  a  more  profitable  difficulty' 
than  you  have  had,  if  you  choose  to  make  use  of  it  as  an 
athlete  would  deal  with  a  young  antagonist.    We  are  now 

»  80  Ovid  says,  Trist.  iv.  3,  79  :— 

**Qaae  latet  inque  bonis  cessat  non  cognita  relni% 
Apparel  virtus  orguiturqne  malts." 
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BdndiDg  a  scout  to  Eome ;  ^  but  no  man  sends  a  cowardly 
scout,  who,  if  he  only  hears  a  noise  and  sees  a  shadow  any 
where,  comes  running  back  in  terror  and  reports  that  the 
enemy  is  close  at  hand.  So  now  if  you  should  come  and 
tell  us,  Fearful  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  Borne,  terrible  is 
death,  terrible  is  exile ;  tenible  is  calumny ;  terrible  is 
poverty;  fly,  my  friends;  the  enemy  is  near — ^we  shall 
answer,  Be  gone,  prophesy  for  yourself;  we  have  com- 
mitted only  one  fault,  that  we  sent  such  a  scout. 

Diogenes,^  who  was  sent  as  a  scout  before  you,  made  a 
different  report  to  us.  He  sa.ys  that  death  is  no  evil,  for 
neither  is  it  base:  he  says  that  fame  (reputation)  is  the 
noise 'of  madmen.  And  what  has  this  spy  said  about  pain, 
about  pleasure,  and  about  poverty  ?  He  says  that  to  be  naked 
is  better  than  any  purple  robe,  and  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
groand  is  the  softest  bed ;  and  he  gives  as  a  proof  of  each 
thing  that  he  affirms  his  own  courage,  his  tranquillity,  his 
freedom,  and  the  healthy  appearance  and  compactness  of 
his  body.  There  is  no  enemy  near,  he  says ;  all  is  peace. 
How  so,  Diogenes?  See,  he, replies,  if  I  am  struck,  if  I 
have  been  wounded,  if  I  have  fled  from  any  man.  This  is 
what  a  scout  ought  to  be.  But  you  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
one  thing  after  another.  Will  you  not  go  back,  and  you 
will  see  clearer  when  you  have  laid  aside  fear  ? 

What  then  shall  I  do  ?  What  do  you  do  when  you  leavo 
a  ship  ?  Do  you  take  away  the  helm  or  the  oars  ?  What 
then  do  you  take  away  ?  You  take  what  is  your  own,  your 
bottle  and  your  wallet ;  and  now  if  you  think  of  what  is 
your  own,  you  will  never  claim  what  belongs  to  others. 
The   emperor    (Domitian)    says,    Lay   aside    your    lati- 

•  In  the  time  of  Domitian  philosophers  were  banished  from  Eomo 
and  Italy  by  a  SeDatiisoonsultum  (Sueton.  Domitian,  c.  10 ;  Dion,  67. 
c.  13),  and  at  that  time  Epictetus,  as  Gellius  says  (xv.  11),  went  from 
Bome  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  where  he  opened  a  school.  We  may 
suppose  that  Epictetus  is  here  speaking  of  some  person  who  had  gone 
from  Nicopolis  to  Rome  to  inquire  about  the  state  of  affairs  there  imder 
the  cruel  tyrant  Domitian.    (Schweighaeuser.) 

3  Diogenes  was  brought  to  king  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea 
as  a  spy  (iii.  22,  24).  Plutarch  in  the  treatise,  Quomodo  assentator  ab 
amioo  dignoscatur,  c.  30,  states  that  when  Philip  asked  Diogenes  if  he 
was  a  spy,  he  replied,  Certainly  I  am  a  spy,  Philip,  of  your  want  of 
judgment  and  of  your  folly,  which  lead  you  without  any  necessity  to 
put  to  the  hazard  your  kingdom  and  your  life  in  one  single  hour. 
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clave.^  See,  I  put  on  the  angnsticlaye.  Lay  aside  this 
also.  See,  I  have  only  my  toga.  Lay  aside  your  toga. 
See,  I  am  now  naked.  But  you  still  raise  my  envy.  Take 
then  all  my  poor  body;  when,  at  a  man's  oommand,  I 
can  throw  away  my  poor  body,  do  I  still  fear  him  ? 

But  a  certain  person  will  not  leave  to  me  the  succession 
to  his  estate.  What  then  ?  had  I  forgotten  that  not  one  of 
these  things  was  mine.  How  then  do  we  call  them  mine? 
Just  as  we  call  the  bed  in  the  inn.  If  then  the  innkeeper 
at  his  death  leaves  you  the  beds ;  all  well ;  but  if  he  leaves 
them  to  another,  he  will  have  them,  and  you  will  seek 
another  bed.  If  then  you  shall  not  find  one,  you  will 
sleep  on  the  ground:  only  sleep  with  a  good  will  and 
snore,  and  remember  that  tragedies  have  their  place  among 
the  rich  and  kings  and  tyrants,  but  no  poor  man  fills  a 
part  in  a  tragedy,  except  as  one  of  the  Chorus.  Kings 
indeed  commence  with  prosperity  :  **  ornament  the  palace 
with  garlands " :  then  about  the  third  or  fourth  act  they 
call  out,  "  Oh  Cithaeron,'*  why  didst  thou  receive  me "  ? 
Slave,  where  are  the  crowns,  where  the  diadem?  The 
guards  help  thee  not  at  all.  When  then  you  approach  any 
of  these  persons,  remember  this  that  you  are  approaching 
a  tragedian,  not  the  actor,  but  Oedipus  himself.  But  you 
say,  such  a  man  is  happy ;  for  he  walks  about  with  many, 
and  I  also  place  myself  with  the  many  and  walk  about 
with  many.  ^  In  sum  remember  this :  the  door  is  open  ;* 
be  not  more  timid  than  little  children,  but  as  they  say,  when 
the  thing  does  not  please  them,  *'  I  will  play  no  longer," 
so  do  you,  when  things  seem  to  you  of  such  a  kind,  say  I 
will  no  longer  play,  and  be  gone  :  but  if  you  stay,  do  not 
complain. , 

•  The  garment  with  the  broad  border,  the  laticlave,  was  the  dresa 
of  a  senator ;  the  garment  with  the  narrow  border,  the  angusticlave, 
was  the  dress  of  a  man  of  the  equestrian  order. 

•  The  exclamation  of  Oedipus  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sopho* 
cles,  V.  1890. 

•  This  means  "  you  can  die  when  you  please."  Comp.  i.  c.  9.  The 
power  of  d^ing  when  you  please  is  named  by  Plinius  (N.  H.  ii.  c.  7) 
the  best  thmg  that  God  has  given  to  man  amidst  all  the  sufferings  of 

Ub.    Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2.  213,— 

"Vivere  si  recte  nescis,  decede  jHiritis: 
Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  blbisti; 
Tempus  abire  tibi." 
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CHAFTEB  XXV. 

OK  THS  SAHE. 

Ir  fhese  things  are  true,  and  if  we  are  not  silly,  and  are 
not  acting  hypocritically  when  we  say  that  the  good  oi 
man  is  in  the  will,  and  the  evil  too,  and  that  every  thing 
else  does  not  concern  us,  why  are  we  still  disturbed,  why 
are  we  still  afraid  ?  The  things  about  which  we  have  been 
busied  are  in  no  man's  power :  and  the  things  which  are  in 
the  power  of  others,  we  care  not  for.  What  kind  of  trouble 
have  we  still  ? 

But  give  me  directions.  Why  should  I  give  you  direc- 
tions? has  not  Zeus  given  you  directions?  Has  he  not 
given  to  you  what  is  your  own  free  from  hindrance  and 
ftee  from  impediment,  and  what  is  not  your  own  sub- 
ject to  hindrance  and  impediment  ?  What  directions  then, 
what  kind  of  orders  did  you  bring  when  you  came 
from  him  ?  Keep  by  every  means  what  is  your  own ;  da 
not  desire  what  belongs  to  others.  Fidelity  (integrity) 
is  your  own,  virtuous  shame  is  your  own ;  who  then  can 
take  these  things  from  you  ?  who  else  than  yourself  will 
hinder  you  from  using  them  ?  But  how  do  you  act  ?  when 
you  seek  what  is  not  your  own,  you  lose  that  which  is  your 
own.  Having  such  promptings  and  commands  from  Zeus, 
what  kind  do  you  still  ask  from  me  ?  Am  I  more  powerful 
than  he,  am  1  more  worthy  of  confidence  ?  But  if  you 
observe  these,  do  you  want  any  others  besides  ?  Well,  but 
he  has  not  given  these  orders,  you  will  say.  Produce  your 
praecognitions  (7rpoX^i/^€ts),  produce  the  proofs  of  philoso- 
phers, produce  what  you  have  often  heard,  and  produce 
what  you  have  said  yourself,  produce  what  you  have  read, 
produce  what  you  have  meditated  on ;  and  you  will  then 
see  that  all  these  things  are  &om  God.^    How  long  then  is 

*  The  oonclusion  ^and  you  will  then  see,"  is  not  in  the  text,  but 
it  is  what  Epictetus  means.  The  argument  is  complete.  If  we  admit 
the  existence  of  God,  and  that  he  is  our  father,  as  Epictetus  teaches, 
we  have  from  him  the  intellectual  powers  which  we  possess;  and 
those  men  in  whom  these  powers  have  been  roused  to  activity,  and  are 
exercised,  require  no  other  instructor.  It  is  true  that  in  a  large  part 
ci  mankind  these  powers  are  inactive  and  are  not  exercised,  or  if  ihey 
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it  fit  to  observe  these  precepts  from  God,  and  not  to  bi*eak 
up  the  play  ?  ^  As  long  as  the  play  is  continued  with  pro- 
priety. In  the  Saturnalia  ^  a  king  is  chosen  by  lot,  for  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  play  at  this  game.  The  king  com- 
mands :  Do  you  drink.  Do  you  mix  the  wine,  Do  you  sing, 
Do  you  go,  Do  you  come,  I  obey  that  the  game  may  not 
be  broken  up  through  me. — ^But  if  he  says,  think  that  you 
are  in  evil  plight :  I  answer,  I  do  not  think  so ;  and  who 
will  compel  me  to  think  so  ?  Further,  we  agreed  to  play 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  He  who  is  appointed  to  play 
Agamemnon  says  to  me.  Go  to  Achilles  and  tear  j&om  hisi 
Briseis.    I  go.     He  says,  Come,  and  I  come. 

For  as  we  behave  in  the  matter  of  hypothetical  argu- 
ments, so  ought  we  to  do  in  life.  Suppose  it  to  be 
night.  I  suppose  that  it  is  night.  Well  then ;  is  it  day? 
No,  for  I  admitted  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  night.  Sup- 
pose that  you  think  that  it  is  night  ?  Suppose  that  I  do. 
But  also  think  that  it  is  night.  That  is  not  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis.  So  in  this  case  also  :  Suppose  that  you 
are  unfortunate.  Well,  suppose  so.  Are  you  then  un- 
happy?     Yes.     .Well  then  are  you  troubled   with    an 

are  exercised,  it  is  in  a  very  imperfect  way.  But  those  who  contem- 
plate the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  hope  that  all  men,  or  if  nol 
all  men,  a  great  number  will  be  roused  to  the  exercise  of  the  poiremi' 
which  tiiey  have,  and  that  human  life  will  be  made  more  oonformi^le 
to  Nature,  that  is,  that  man  will  use  the  powers  which  he  has,  and 
will  not  need  advice  and  direction  from  other  men,  who  professing 
that  they  are  wise  and  that  they  can  teach,  prove  by  their  teaching 
and  often  by  their  example  that  they  are  not  wise,  and  are  incapable 
of  teaching. 

TJiis  is  equally  true  for  those  who  may  deny  or  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  God.  They  cannot  deny  that  man  has  the  intellectual 
powers  which  he  does  possess ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  the  persons 
who  will  proclaim  their  own  want  of  these  powers.  If  man  has  them 
and  can  exercise  them,  the  fact  is  sufficient ;  and  we  need  not  dispute 
about  the  source  of  these  powers  which  are  in  man  Naturally,  that  is, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  his  Nature. 

*  See  the  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Upton  compares  Horace's 
**Incidere  ludum"  (Epp.  i.  14,  36).  Compare  also  Epictetus,  IL 
16,  37. 

'^  A  festival  at  Rome  in  December,  a  season  of  jollity  and  license 

(Livy,  xxii.  1 ).    Compare  the  passage  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  15,  in 

which  Nero  is  chosen  by  lot  to  bo  king :  and  Seneca,  De  Constant. 

Sanient.  o.  12, "  Illi  (pueri)  inter  ipsos  magistratus  gerunt,  et  praetex- 

k  £MKe8que  uo  tribunal  imitantur." 
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nn&Yonrable  daemon  (fortune)?  Yes.  But  thiak  also 
that  you  are  in  misery.  This  is  not  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis ;  and  another  (Zeus)  forbids  me  to  think  so. 

How  long  then  must  we  obey  such  orders  ?  As  long  as  it 
is  profitable;  and  this  means  as  long  as  I  maintain  that 
which  is  becoming  and  consistent.  Further,  some  men  are 
sour  and  of  bad  temper,  and  they  say, ''  I  cannot  sup  with 
this  man  to  be  obliged  to  hear  him  telling  daily  how  he 
fought  in  Mysia  ":  "  I  told  you,  brother,  how  I  ascended  the 
hill :  then  I  began  to  be  besieged  again."  But  another  says, 
"  I  prefer  to  get  my  supper  and  to  hear  him  talk  as  much  as 
he  likes."  And  do  you  compare  these  estimates  (judg- 
ments) :  only  do  nothing  in  a  depressed  mood,  nor  as  one 
afflicted,  nor  as  thinking  that  you  are  in  misery,  for  no  man 
compels  you  to  that. — Has  it  smoked  in  the  chamber  ?  If 
the  smoke  is  moderate,  I  will  stay ;  if  it  is  excessive,  I  go 
out :  for  you  must  always  remember  this  and  hold  it  fast, 
that  the  door  is  open. — ^Well,  but  you  say  to  me,  Do  not 
live  in  Nicopolis.  I  will  not  live  there. — Nor  in  Athens. — 
I  will  not  live  in  Athens. — Nor  in  Eome. — 1  will  not  live 
in  £ome. — Live  in  Gyarus.* — ^I  will  live  in  Gyarus,  but 
it  seems  like  a  great  smoke  to  live  in  Gyarus;  and 
I  depart  to  the  place  where  no  man  will  hinder  me  from 
living,  for  that  dwelling  place  is  open  to  all ;  and  as  to  the 
last  garment,^  that  is  the  poor  body,  no  one  has  any  power 
over  me  beyond  this.  This  was  the  reason  why  Demetrius* 
said  to  Nero,  "You  threaten  me  with  death,  but  nature 
threatens  you."  K  I  set  my  admiration  on  the  poor  body, 
I  have  given  myself  up  to  be  a  slave :  if  on  my  little  pos- 
sessions, I  also  make  myself  a  slave :  for  I  immediately 
make  it  plain  with  what  I  may  be  caught ;  as  if  the  snake 

.  *  GyaruJB  or  Gyara  a  wretched  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  to  which 
criminals  were  sent  under  the  empire  at  Borne.    Juvenal,  Sat.  i  78. 

*  See  Schweighaeuser's  note. 

*  Demetrius  was  a  Cynic  philosopher,  of  whom  Seneca  (De  Benefl 
tIL  1)  says:  "  He  was  in  my  opinion  a  great  man,  even  if  he  is  com- 
poed  with  the  greatest."  One  of  his  sayings  was ;  *'  You  gain  more 
DjpoBBessing  a  few  precepts  of  philciophy,  if  yon  have  them  ready 
ana  use  them,  than  by  learning  many  if  you  have  them  not  at  hand." 
Seneoa  often  mentions  Demetrius.  The  saying  in  the  text  is  also 
attributed  to  Anaxagoras  (Life  by  Diogenes  Laertius)  and  to  Socrates 
\^  Xouophon  (Apologia,  27> 
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draws  in  his  head,  I  iell  you  to  strike  that  part  of  him 
■which  he  guards ;  and  do  you  be  assured  that  whatevei 

Srt  you  choose  to  guard,  that  part  your  maBtor  will  attack, 
iffiemhering  this  whom  will  you  still  flatter  or  fear? 

But  I  fihould  lite  to  sit  where  the  Senators  sit.' — Do 
you  see  that  yo'J  are  putting  yourgelf  in  straits,  you  are 
squeezing  yourself. ^How  then  s.atll  I  see  well  in  any 
other  way  in  the  amphitheatre?  Alan,  do  not  be  a  spec- 
tator at  all ;  and  you  will  not  he  squeezed.  ^Vhy  do  you 
give  yourself  trouble?  Or  wait  a  little,  and  when  the 
■pectacle  is  over,  seat  yourself  in  the  place  reserved  for  the 
Senators  and  Kun  yourself.  J"tir  remember  thia  general 
truth,  that  it  is  we  who  squeeze  oui-selves,  who  put  our- 
selves in  straits  ;  that  is  our  opimooH  squeeze  us  and  put 
us  in  straits.  For  what  is  it  to  be  reviled  ?  Stand  by  a 
stone  and  revile  it;  and  what  will  you  gain?  If  then  a 
man  listens  like  a  stone,  wliat profit  is  there  to  thereviler? 
But  if  the  reviler  has  as  a  stepping-stone  (or  ladder) 
the  weakness  of  him  who  is  reviled,  then  he  accompHshea 
something. — Strip  him. — What  do  you  mean  by  him?* — 
Lay  hold  of  his  garment,  strip  it  off.  I  have  insulted  yoUi 
Much  good  may  it  do  ;you. 

This  was  the  practice  of  Socrates  :  this  was  the  reason 
why  he  always  had  one  face.  But  we  choose  to  practiao 
and  study  any  thing  ralher  than  the  means  by  which  vre 
shall  be  unimpeded  and  free.  You  say,  Philosophers  talk 
paradoxes."  But  are  there  no  paradoxes  in  the  other  arts  ? 
and  what  is  more  paradoxical  than  to  puncture  a  man's  eye 
in  order  that  he  may  see  ?  If  any  one  said  this  to  a  man  igno- 
rant of  the  surgical  art,  would  he  not  ridicule  the  speaker  ? 
Where  is  the  wonder  then  if  in  philosophy  also  many  thingS' 
which  are  tme  appear  pairadosioal  to  the  inexperienced? 

'  At  Home,  and  probably  in  other  towns,  tbete  wBce  seats  reBBivBd,    | 
for  tba  diSeieat  classes  of  men  at  the  public  epectuclos. 

'  See  Sohweighaausec's  note. 

*  ParadoxeB  {rapiio^a},  '■  things  contnay  to  Opinion,"  ai 
trasted  with  poralogics  (^irapi\aya),  "things  contrary  to  i  ---  _ 
(iv.  1.  173).  Cicero  says  (Prooomium  to  hia  Parailoxefl).  that  pu»- J 
doxeB  are  "  something  which  cause  surprise  and  contradict  oommun  1 
opinion :"  and  in  another  place  ho  says  that  the  RomuDs  gaye  tha  J 
name  of  "admirabilia"  to  tho  t~toic  pucadoxca. — The  puncture  ij^M 
the  eye  is  the  operation  for  CLitaiact 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LAW  OF  UFS. 

WflKK  a  person  was  reading  hypothetical  arguments, 
Epiotetns  said,  This  also  is  an  hypothetical  law  that  wo 
must  accept  what  follows  from  the  hypothesis.  But  much 
before  this  law  is  the  law  of  lifo,  that  we  must  act  con-> 
formably  to  nature.  For  if  in  every  matter  and  circum- 
stance we  wish  to  observe  what  is  natural,  it  is  plain  that 
in  every  thing  we  ought  to  make  it  our  aim  that  neither 
that  which  is  consequent  shall  escape  us,  and  that  we  do 
not  admit  the  contradictory.  First  then  philosophers 
exercise  us  in  theory  ^  (contemplation  of  things),  which  is 
easier ;  and  then  next  they  load  us  to  the  more  difficult 
things;  for  in  theory,  there  is  nothing  which  draws  us 
away  from  following  what  is  taught ;  but  in  the  matters 
of  life,  many  are  the  things  ^hich  distract  us.  He  is 
ridiculous  then  who  says  that  he  wishes  to  begin  with  the 
matters  of  real  life,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  begin  with  the 
more  difficult  things ;  and  we  ought  to  employ  this  fact  as 
an  argument  to  those  parents  who  are  vexed  at  their 
children  learning  philosophy :    Am  I  doing  wrong  then 

*  M  rrjs  0€a>pias,  "Intolligere  quid  yerum  reotumque  sit,  priua 
«6t  et  facilius.  Id  vero  exsequi  et  observare,  posterius  et  difficilius." 
—Wolf. 

This  is  a  profound  and  useful  remark  of  Epictetus.  General  prin- 
ciples are  most  easily  understood  and  accepted.  The  difficulty  is  in 
the  application  of  them.  What  is  more  easy,  for  example,  than  to 
understand  general  principles  of  law  which  are  true  and  good  ?  But 
in  practice  cases  are  presented  to  us  which  as  Bacon  says,  are  "  im- 
mersed in  matter ;'' and  it  is  this  matter  which  makes  the  difficulty 
of  applying  the  principles,  and  requires  the  ability  and  study  of 
an  experienced  man.  It  is  easy,  and  it  is  ri<::ht,  to  teach  the  young 
the  general  principles  of  the  rules  of  life ;  but  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
plying them  is  that  in  which  the  young  and  the  old  too  often  fail. 
80  if  you  ask  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  the  answer  is  that  the 
rules  for  a  virtuous  life  can  be  delivered ;  but  the  application  of  the 
rules  is  the  difficulty,  as  teachers  of  religion  and  morality  know  well, 
if  they  are  fit  to  teach.  If  they  do  not  know  this  truth,  they  are 
neither  fit  to  teach  the  rules,  nor  to  lead  the  way  to  the  practice  of 
them  by  the  only  method  which  is  possible ;  and  this  method  is  by 
their  own  example,  assisted  by  the  example  of  those  who  direct  the 
education  of  youth,  and  of  those  with  whom  young  persons  live. 


'3 
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my  father,  and  do  I  not  know  what  is  suitaLle  to  mo  and 
becoming?    If  indeed  this  can  neither  be  learned  nor 
taught,  why  do  you  blame  me?  but  if  it  can  be  taught, 
teach  me ;  and  if  you  can  not,  allow  me  to  learn  from  those 
who  say  that  they  know  how  to  teach.     For  what  do  yon 
think?  do  yon  suppose  that  I  voluntarily  fall  into  evil 
and  miss  the  good  ?    I  hope  that  it  may  not  be  so.  ^  What 
is  then  the  cause  of  my  doing  wrong  ?    Ignorance.^  Do 
yon  not  choose  then  that  I  should  get  rid  of  my  ignorance  ?  h 
Who  was  ever  taught  by  anger  the  art  of  a  pilot  or  mnsic?   |i 
Do  yon  think  then  that  by  means  of  your  anger  L  shall 
learn  the  art  of  life  ?    He  only  is  allowed  to  speak  in  this 
way  who  has  shown  such  an  intention.^    But  if  a  mac 
only  intending  to  make  a  display  at  a  banquet  and  to  shoTV 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  hypothetical  arguments  reads 
them  and  attends  the  philosophers,  what  other  object  has 
he  than  that  some  man  of  senatorian  rank  who  sits  by 
him  may  admire?    For  there  (at  Rome)  are  the  really 
great   materials    (opportunities),  and  the  riches  here  (at 
Nicopolis)  appear  to  be  trifles  there.     This  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  be  n  fister  of  the  appearances, 
where  the  things  which  disturb  the  judgment  are  great.^ 
I  know  a  certain  person  who  complained,  as  he  embraced 
the  knees  of  Epaphroditns,  that  he  had  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  times  ten  thousand  denarii  *  remaining.     What 
then  did  Epaphroditus  do  ?     Did  he  laugh  at  him,  as  we 
slaves  of  Epaphroditus  did  ?    No,  but  he  cried  out  with 
amazement,  **  Poor  man,  how  then  did  you  keep  silence, 
how  did  you  endure  it  ?  " 

When  Epictetus  had  reproved  ^  (called)  the  person  who 

2  **  Such  an  intention  "  appears  to  mean  *'  the  intention  of  leam- 
ino^."  "  The  son  alone  can  say  this  to  his  father,  when  the  son 
studies  philosophy  for  the  purpose  of  living  a  good  life,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  display." — Wolf. 

*  I  have  followed  Schweip:haeuser's  explanation  of  this  difficult 
pflssa^e,  and  I  have  accepted  his  emendation  iKcrelovTUy  iu  place  of 
the  MSS.  reading  ^we?  Hvra. 

*  This  was  a  large  sum.  He  is  speaking  of  drachmae,  or  of  the 
Roman  equivalents  denarii.  In  Roman  language  the  amount  would 
be  briefly  expressed  by  "  sexagies  centena  millia  H.8.,"  or  simply  by 
••  sexagies." 

'  See  Schweighaeuser's  not  3  )  and  all  his  notes  on  this  chapter, 
-Thksh  is  rather  difficult. 
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was  reading  the  hypothetical  arguments,  and  the  teacher 
who  had  suggested  the  reading  was  laughing  at  the  reader, 
Epictetus  said  to  the  teacher,  '*  You  are  laughing  at  your- 
self: you  did  not  prepare  the  young  man  nor  did  you 
ascertain  whether  he  was  able  to  understand  these  matters ; 
but  perhaps,  you  are  only  employing  him  as  a  reader." 
Well  then  said  Epictetus,  if  a  man  has  not  ability 
enough  to  understand  a  complex  (syllogism),  do  we  trust 
him  in  giving  praise,  do  we  trust  him  in  giving  blame, 
do  we  allow  that  he  is  able  to  form  a  judgment  about  good 
or  bad  ?  and  if  such  a  man  blames  any  one,  does  the  man 
care  for  the  blame?  and  if  he  praises  any  one,  is  the  man 
elated,  when  in  such  small  matters  as  an  hypothetical 
syllogism  he  who  praises  cannot  see  what  is  consequent 
on  the  hypothesis  ? 

This  then  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy,®  a  man's  per- 
ception of  the  state  of  his  ruling  faculty ;  for  when  a  man 
knows  that  it  is  weak,  then  he  will  not  employ  it  on  things 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  But  at  present,  if  men  cannot 
swallow  even  a  morsel,  they  buy  whole  volumes  and 
attempt  to  devour  them  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they 
vomit  them  up  or  suffer  indigestion:  and  then  come 
gripings,  defluxes,  and  fevers.''  ^Such  men  ought  to  con- 
rider  what  their  ability  is.  In  theory  it  is  easy  to  convince 
an  ignorant  person ;  but  in  the  affairs  of  real  life  no  one 
offers  himself  to  be  convinced,  and  we  hate  the  man  who 
has  convinced  us.  "But  Socrates  advised  us  not  to  live  a 
life  which  is  not  subjected  to  examination.^ 

•  See  ii.  o  11. 

'  Seneca,  De  TranqiiiUitate  animi,  o.  9,  says :  "  What  is  the  use  of 
ooimtless  books  and  libraries,  when  the  owner  scsarcely  reads  in  his 
whole  life  the  tables  of  contents  ?  The  number  only  confuses  a  learner, 
does  not  Instruct  him.  It  is  much  better  to  give  yourself  up  to  a  few 
anthers  than  to  wander  through  many." 

*  Soe  Plato's  Apology,  o.  28 ;  and  Antoninus,  iii.  5* 
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CHAPTEE  XXVn. 


tS  HOW  MANY  WAYS  APPEARANCES  EXIST,   AND  WHAT  AIDS 
WE  SHOULD  PROVIDE  AGAINST  THEM. 

Appearances  are  to  us  in  four  ways :  for  either  thingi 
appear  as  they  are;  or  they  are  not,  and  do  not  even 
appear  to  be ;  or  they  are,  and  do  not  appear  to  be ;  or  ■,; 
they  are  not,  and  yet  appear  to  be.  Further,  in  all  these  |i 
cases  to  form  a  right  judgment  (to  hit  the  mark)  is  the 
office  of  an  educated  man.  But  whatever  it  is  that  annoys 
(troubles)  us,  to  that  we  ought  to  apply  a  remedy.  If  the 
sophisms  of  Pyrrho  ^  and  of  the  Academics  are  what  annoys 
(troubles),  we  must  apply  the  remedy  to  them.  If  it  is 
the  persuasion  of  appearances,  by  which  some  things 
appear  to  be  good,  when  they  are  not  good,  let  us  seek  a 
remedy  for  this.  If  it  is  habit  which  annoys  us,  we  must 
try  to  seek  aid  against  habit.  What  aid  then  can  we  find 
against  habit  ?  The  contrary  habit.  You  hear  the  igno- 
rant say :  "  That  unfortunate  person  is  dead :  his  father  and 
mother  are  overpowered  with  sorrow  ;  ^  he  was  cut  off  by 
an  untimely  death  and  in  a  foreign  land."  Hear  the  con- 
trary way  of  speaking ;  Tear  yourself  from  these  expres- 
sions :  oppose  to  one  habit  the  contrary  habit ;  to  sophistry 
oppose  reason,  and  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  reason ; 
against  persuasive  (deceitful)  appearances  we  ought  to  have 
manifest  praecognitions  (ttpoAt/i^cis),  cleared  of  all  impurities 
and  ready  to  hand. 

When  death  appears  an  evil,  we  ought  to  have  this  rule 
in  readiness,  that  it  is  fit  to  avoid  evil  things,  and  that 

_  *  Pyrrho  was  a  native  of  Elis,  iu  the  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to 
^•ve  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition 
yP.iogenes  Laertius,  ix.  61).  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  stated,  but 
"  is  said  that  ho  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety. 

See  Levin's  Six  Lectures,  1871.    Lecture  TI.,  On  the  Pyrrhonian 
Y^'"c  ;  Lecture  III.,  On  the  grounds  of  Scepticism. 
m  xV*'*'*^^«To  does  not  mean  that  the  father  is  dead,  and  that  *he 
ottiep  ig  dead.    They  survive  and    lament.    CJompare  Euripideii 
^^e«*i»,  V.  825 : 
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death  is  a  necessary  thing.  For  what  shall  I  do,  and 
where  shall  I  escape  it  ?  Suppose  that  I  am  not  SarpedoD,' 
the  son  of  Zeus,  nor  able  to  spoak  in  this  noble  way :  I 
will  go  and  I  am  resolved  either  to  behave  bravely 
myself  or  to  give  to  another  the  opportunity  of  doing  so ; 
if  I  cannot  succeed  in  doing  any  thing  myself,  I  will  not 
gmdge  another  the  doing  of  something  noble. — Suppose 
that  it  is  above  our  power  to  act  thus ;  is  it  not  in  our 
power  to  reason  thus  ?  Tell  me  where  I  can  escape  death : 
discover  for  me  the  country,  show  me  the  men  to  whom  I 
must  go,  whom  death  docs  not  visit.  Discover  to  me  a 
charm  against  death.  If  I  have  not  one,  what  do  you  wish 
me  to  do?  I  cannot  escape  from  death.  Shall  I  not  escape 
from  the  fear  of  death,  but  shall  I  die  lamenting  and 
trembling?  For  the  origin  of  perturbation  is  this,  to 
wish  for  something,  and  that  this  should  not  happen. 
Therefore  if  I  am  able  to  change  externals  according  to 
my  vdsh,  I  change  them ;  but  if  I  can  not,  I  am  ready  to 
tear  out  the  eyes  of  him  who  hinders  me.  For  the  nature 
of  man  is  not  to  endure  to  be  deprived  of  the  good,  and 
not  to  endure  the  falling  into  the  evil.  Then  at  last,  when 
I  am  neither  able  to  change  circumstances  nor  to  tear  out 
the  eyes  of  him  who  hinders  me,  I  sit  down  and  groan,  and 
abuse  whom  I  can,  Zeus  and  the  rest  of  the  gods.  ^  For  if 
they  do  not  care  for  me,  what  are  they  to  me  ? — ^Yes,  but 
you  will  be  an  impious  man. — In  what  respect^ then  will 
it  be  worse  for  me  than  it  is  now  ? — To  sum  up,  remember 
this  that  nnless  piety  and  your  interest  be  in  the  same 
thing,  piety  cannot  be  maintained  in  any  man.  Do  not 
these  things  seem  necessary  (true)  ? 

Let  the  followers  of  Pyrrho  and  the  Academics  come 
and  make  their  objections.  For  I,  as  to  my  part,  have  no 
leisure  for  these  disputes,  nor  am  I  able  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  common  consent  (opinion).*  If  I  had  a  suit  even 
about  a  bit  of  land,  I  would  call  in  another  to  defend  my 

•  Homer,  Hiad,  zii  v.  328:   fo/iev,  i)i  ry  fJx®*  hpi^o/itv  ^4  ru 

*  "  This  means,  the  received  opinion  about  the  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty of  things,  which  knowledge  and  certainty  the  Sceptic  philo« 
sophers  attack  by  taking  away  general  assent  or  consent"  (Wolf). 
Lord  Shaftesbury  accepts  this  explanation.    See  also  Schweig/s  note. 
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interests.  With  what  eyidence  then  am  I  satisfied?  WiA 
that  which  belongs  to  the  matter  in  hand.'  How  indeed 
percepfioQ  is  efiFected,  whether  through  the  whole  body  or 
any  part,  perhaps  I  cannot  explain :  for  both  opinions  per- 
plex me.  But  that  you  and  I  are  not  the  same,  I  know 
with  perfect  certainty.  How  do  you  know  it  ?  When  I 
intend  to  swallow  any  thing,  I  never  carry  it  to  your  month, 
but  to  my  own.  When  I  intend  to  take  bread,  I  never  lay 
hold  of  a  broom,  but  I  always  go  to  the  bread  as  to  a 
mark.^  And  you  yourselves  (the  Pyrrhonists),  who  fake 
away  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  do  you  act  otherwise  ? 
Who  among  yoTi,  when  he  intended  to  enter  a  bath,  ever 
went  into  a  mill  ? 

What  then  ?  Ought  we  not  with  all  our  power  to  hold  to 
this  also,  the  maintaining  of  general  opinion,'  and  fortify- 
ing ourselves  against  the  arguments  which  are  directed 
against  it?  Who  denies  that  we  ought  to  do  this?  Well, 
he  should  do  it  who  is  able,  who  has  leisure  for  it ;  but  as 
to  him  who  trembles  and  is  perturbed  and  is  inwardly 
broken  in  heart  (spirit),  he  must  employ  his  time  better 
on  something  else. 

•  "  The  chief  question  which  was  debated  between  the  Pyrrhonista 
and  the  Academics  on  one  side,  and  the  Stoics  on  the  other,  was  this, 
whether  there  is  a  criterion  of  truth ;  and  in  the  first  place,  the  aaes- 
tion  is  about  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  or  the  certainty  of  tram  in 
those  things  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses." — Schweighaeuser. 

The  strength  of  the  Stoic  system  was  that  "  it  furnishes  a  ground* 
work  of  common  sense,  and  the  universal  belief  of  mankind,  on  which 
to  found  sufficient  certitude  for  the  requirements  of  life :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  real  question  of  knowludge,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word,  was  abandoned/*    Levin "s  Six  Lectures,  p.  70. 

*  &s  irphs  ffKoirSy,  Schweighaeuser*s    emendation  in  plaoe    of  &s 

irpOK6vTti»V, 

7  For  the  word  owfieeiay,  which  occurs  in  s.  20,  Schweighaeuser 
suggests  h\i\dGiau  here,  and  translates  it  by  **  Teritas."  See  his  notei 
on  this  chapter,  s.  15  and  s.  20. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THAT  WE  OUGHT  NOT    TO    BE  ANGRY  WITH    MEN';     AND  WHAT 
ABB  THE  SMALL  AND  THE  GREAT  THINGS  AMONG  MEN.^ 

What  is  the  cause  of  assenting  to  any  thing?  The  fact 
that  it  appears  to  be  true.  It  is  not  possible  then  to 
assent  to  that  which  appears  not  to  be  true.  Why? 
Because  this  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  to  incline 
to  the  true,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  false,  and  in  matters 
uncertain  to  withhold  assent.  What  is  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Imagine  (persuade  yourself),  if  you  can,  that  it  is  now 
night.  It  is  not  possible.  Take  away  your  persuasion  that 
it  is  day.  It  is  not  possible.  Persuade  yourself  or  take 
away  your  persuasion  that  the  stars  are  even  in  number.^ 
It  is  impossible.  When  then  any  man  assents  to  that 
which  is  false,  be  assured  that  he  did  not  intend  to  assent 
to  it  as  false,  for  every  soul  is  unwillingly  deprived  of  the 
truth,  as  Plato  says ;  but  the  falsity  seemed  to  him  to  be 
true.  Well,  in  acts  what  have  we  of  the  like  kind  as  we 
have  here  truth  or  falsehood  ?  We  have  the  fit  and  the 
not  fit  (duty  and  not  duty),  the  profitable  and  the  unprofit- 
able, that  which  is  suitable  to  a  person  and  that  which  is 
not,  and  whatever  is  like  these.  Can  then  a  man  think 
that  a  thing  is  useful  to  him  and  not  choose  it  ?  He  can- 
not.    How  says  Medea  ?  ^ — 

"'Tis  true  I  know  "what  evil  I  shall  do, 
But  passion  overpowers  the  better  counsel." 

She  thought  that  to  indulge  her  passion  and  take  ven- 
geance on  her  husband  was  more  profitable  than  to  spare 
her  children.  It  was  so ;  but  she  was  deceived.  Show  her 
plainly  that  she  is  deceived,  and  she  will  not  do  it ;  but  so 
long  as  you  do  not  show  it,  what  can  she  follow  except 

'  See  c.  18  of  this  book. 

2  We  cannot  conceive  that  the  number  of  stars  is  either  even  or 
odd.  The  construction  of  the  word  avovda'x*^''  is  uncertain,  for,  says 
Schweighaeuser,  the  word  is  found  only  here. 

3  The  Medea  of  Eiiripides,  1079,  "  where,  instead  of  Spay  /x€AA»  of 
Epictetus,  the  reading  is  roXyi-ficru  "  (Upton).  **  roKfi'ficrco  (Kirchoflf), 
with  the  best  MSS.,  for  Spay  fjL4x\(o,  which,  however  is  the  reading 
eited  by  several  antient  autiiors."    PaLey's  Euripides,  note. 
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that  which  appears  to  harself  (her  opinion)  ?  Nothing 
else.  Why  then  are  you  angry  with  the  tinhappy 
woman  that  she  has  been  bewildered  about  the  most  im- 
portant things,  and  is  beoome  a  viper  instead  of  %  hnman 
creature?  And  why  not,  if  it  is  possible,  rather  pity,  as 
we  pity  the  blind  and  the  lame,  so  those  who  are  blinded 
and  maimed  in  the  faculties  which  are  supreme  ? 

Whoever  then  clearly  remembers  this,  that  to  man  the 
measure  of  every  act  is  the  appearance  (the  opinion), — 
whether  the  thing  appears  good  or  bad :  if  good,  he  is  free 
from  blame ;  if  bad,  himself  suffers  the  penalty,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  he  who  is  deceived  can  be  one  person,  and 
he  who  suffers  another  person — whoever  remembers  this 
will  not  be  angry  with  any  man,  will  not  be  vexed  at  any 
man,  will  not  revile  or  blame  any  man,  nor  hate  nor 
quarrel  with  any  man. 

So  then  all  these  great  and  dreadful  deeds  have  this 
origin,  in  the  appearance  (opinion)  ?  Yes,  this  origin  and 
no  other.  The  Iliad  is  nothing  else  than  appearance  and 
the  use  of  appearances.  It  appeared  *  to  Alexander  to  carry 
off  the  wife  of  Menelaus  :  it  appeared  to  Helene  to  follow 
him.  If  then  it  had  appeared  to  Menelaus  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  gain  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  wife,  what  would  have 
happened?  Not  only  would  the  Iliad  have  been  lost, 
but  the  Odyssey  also.  On  so  small  a  matter  then  did 
such  great  things  depend  ?  But  what  do  yoTi  mean  by  such 
great  things?  Wars  and  civil  commotions,  and  the  de- 
struction of  many  men  and  cities.  And  what  great  matter 
is  this?  Is  it  nothing? — But  what  great  matter  is  the 
death  of  many  oxen,  and  many  sheep,  and  many  nests  of 
swallows  or  storks  being  burnt  or  destroyed  ?  Are  these 
things  then  like  those?  Very  like.  Bodies  of  men  are 
destroyed,  and  the  bodies  of  oxen  and  sheep ;  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  are  burnt,  and  the  nests  of  storks.  What  is 
there  in  this  great  or  dreadful  ?  Or  show  me  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  men's  house  and  a  stork's  nest,  as  far 

*  This  is  the  literal  version.    It  does  not  mean  '*  that  it  appeared 

■*«»ht,**  as  Mrs.  Carter  translates  it.    Alexander  never  thought  whethet 

■'as  right  or  wrong.    All  that  appeared  to  him  was  the  possessing 

klene,  and  he  used  the  means  for  getting  possession  oi  her,  as  a 

0  i^ies  and  pursues  some  wild  animal. 
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as  eaoli  is  a  dwelling ;  except  that  man  bnilds  bis  little 
houses  of  beams  and  tiles  and  bricks,  and  the  stork  builds 
them  of  sticks  and  mud.  Are  a  stork  and  a  man  then 
like  things  ?  What  say  you  ? — In  body  they  are  very  much 
alike. 

Does  a  man  then  differ  in  no  respect  from  a  stork? 
Don't  suppose  that  I  say  so ;  but  there  is  no  difference  in 
these  matters  (which  I  have  mentioned).  In  what  then 
is  the  difference  ?  Seek  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  another  matter.  See  whether  it  is  not  in  a 
man  the  understanding  of  what  he  does,  see  if  it  is  not  in 
social  community,  in  fidelity,  in  modesty,  in  steadfastness,, 
in  intelligence.  Where  then  is  the  great  good  and  evil  in 
men?  It  is  where  the  difference  is.  If  the  difference  is 
preserved  and  remains  fenced  round,  and  neither  modesty 
is  destroyed,  nor  fidelity,  nor  intelligence,  then  the  man 
also  is  preserved  ;  but  if  any  of  these  things  is  destroyed 
and  stormed  like  a  city,  then  the  man  too  perishes; 
imd  in  this  consist  the  great  things.  Alexander,  you 
say,  sustained  great  damage  then  when  the  Hellenes 
invaded  and  when  they  ravaged  Troy,  and  when  his 
brothers  perished.  By  no  means  ;  for  no  man  is  damaged 
by  an  action  which  is  not  his  own ;  but  what  happened 
at  that  time  was  only  the  destruction  of  storks'  nests : 
now  the  ruin  of  Alexander  was  when  he  lost  the  cha- 
racter of  modesty,  fidelity,  regard  to  hospitality,  and  to 
decency.  When  was  Achilles  ruined?  Was  it  when 
Patroclus  died  ?  Not  so.  But  it  happened  when  he  began 
to  be  angry,  when  ho  wept  for  a  girl,  when  he  forgot  that 
he  was  at  Troy  not  to  get  mistresses,  but  to  fight.  These 
things  are  the  ruin  of  men,  this  is  being  besieged,  this  is 
the  destruction  of  cities,  when  right  opinions  are  destroyed, 
when  they  are  corrupted. 

When  then  women  are  carried  off,  when  children  are 
made  captives,  and  when  the  men  are  killed,  are  these  not 
evils?  How  is  it  then  that  you  add  to  the  facts  these 
opinions  ?  Explain  this  to  me  also. — I  shall  not  do  that ; 
but  how  is  it  that  you  say  that  these  are  not  evils,? — Let 
us  come  to  the  rules :  produce  the  praecognitions  (irpo- 
\rj\l/€Li)  :  for  it  is  because  this  is  neglected  that  we  oxn  not' 
sufficiently  wonder  at  what  men  do.    When  we  intend  to 
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judge  of  weights,  we  do  not  judge  by  guess :  where  ira 
intend  to  judge  of  straight  and  crooked,  we  do  not  judge 
by  guess.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  our  interest  to  know 
what  is  true  in  any  matter,  never  will  any  man  among  us 
do  anything  by  guess.  But  in  things  which  depend  on 
the  first  and  on  the  only  cause  of  doing  right  or  wrong,  61 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  of  being  unfortunate  or  for- 
tunate, there  only  we  are  inconsiderate  and  rash.  There 
is  then  nothing  like  scales  (balance),  nothing  like  a  rule : 
but  some  appearance  is  presented,  and  straightway  I  act 
according  to  it.  Must  I  then  suppose  that  I  am  superior  to 
Achilles  or  Agamemnon,  so  that  they  by  following  appear- 
ances do  and  suffer  so  many  evils:  and  shall  not  the 
appearance  be  sufficient  for  me?^ — And  what  tmgedy  has 
any  other  beginning  ?  The  Atreus  of  Euripides,  what  is 
it  ?  An  appearance.^  The  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  what  is 
it?  An  appearance.  The  Phoenix?  An  appearance. 
The  Hippoly tus  ?  An  appearance.  What  kind  of  a  man 
then  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  who  pays  no  regard  to  this 
matter  ?  And  what  is  the  name  of  those  who  follow  ever}' 
appearance?  They  are  called  madmen.  Do  we  then  act 
at  all  differently? 

•  Schweighaeuser  proposes  to  erase  /x^  from  the  text,  but  it  is,  I 
suppose,  in  all  the  MSS. :  aud  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  passage  wiUi- 
out  erasing  the  jut). 

•  The  expression  rh  <f>aiv6fi€vov  often  occurs  in  this  chapter,  and  it  is 
sometimes  translated  by  the  Latin  *'sententia"  or  "opinio**:  and  so  it 
may  be,  and  I  have  tjanslated  it  by  "  opinion."  But  Epictetus  says 
(s.  30)  dAA&  rl  4<pdvr\y  koL  ^iQvs  iroiS>  rh  <pav4u  :  which  means  that  there 
was  an  appearance,  which  was  followed  by  the  act.  The  word  gene- 
rally used  by  Epictetus  is  (pavraaia,  whicli  occurs  very  often.  In  the 
Encheiridion  (i.  5)  there  is  some  difference  between  ipavraala  and  r6 
poLii/SfitvoUy  for  they  are  contrasted :  rh  <paiv6fievov  is  the  phenomenon, 
the  bare  appearance :  <pavra(Tia  in  this  passage  may  be  the  mental  state 
consequent  on  the  <l>aiv6ix€voy :  or  as  Diogenes  Laertius  says^  ^an^offia 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

ON  OONSTANCT   (OR  FIRMNESS)* 

Thb  being  *  (nature)  of  the  Good  is  a  certain  Will ;  ihe 
being  of  the  Bad  is  a  certain  kind  of  Will.  What  then 
are  externals?  Materials  for  the  Will,  abont  which  the 
will  being  conversant  shall  obtain  its  own  good  or  evil. 
How  shall  it  obtain  the  good.  If  it  does  not  admire^ 
(overvalue)  the  materials ;  for  the  opinions  about  the 
materials,  if  the  opinions  are  right,  make  the  will  good : 
but  perverse  and  distorted  opinions  make  the  will  bad. 
God  has  fixed  this  law,  and  says,  "  If  you  would  have  any 
thing  good,  receive  it  from  yourself."  You  say,  No,  but 
I  will  have  it  from  another. — Do  not  so :  but  receive  it 
from  yourself.  Therefore  when  the  tyrant  threatens  and 
calls  me,  I  say,  Whom  do  you  threaten  ?  If  he  says, 
I  will  put  you  in  chains,  I  say.  You  threaten  my 
hands  and  my  feet.  If  he  says,  I  will  cut  oflf  your 
head,  I  reply,  You  threaten  my  head.  If  he  says,  I 
will  throw  you  into  prison,  I  say.  You  threaten  the 
whole  of  this  poor  body.  If  he  threatens  me  with 
banishment,  I  say  the  same.  Does  he  then  not  threaten 
you  at  all  ?  If  I  feel  that  all  these  things  do  not  concern 
me,  he  does  not  threaten  me  at  all ;  but  if  I  fear  any  of 
them,  it  is  I  whom  he  threatens.  Whom  then  do  I  fear  ? 
the  master  of  what  ?  The  master  of  things  which  are  in 
my  own  power  ?    There  is  no  such  master.     Do  I  fear  the 

*  The  word  is  ovcrla.  The  corresponding  Latin  word  which  Cicero 
introduced  is  "essentia"  (Seneca,  Epist.  58).  The  English  word 
** essence"  has  obtained  a  somewhat  different  sense.  The  proper 
translation  of  ovaia  is  **  being  "  or  "  nature." 

*  This  is  the  maxim  of  Horace,  Epp.  i.  6 ;  and  Macleane's  note, — 

"Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Nnmici, 
,Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum." 

on  which  Upton  remarks  that  this  maxim  is  explained  very  philo- 
sophically and  learnedly  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (the  author  of  the 
Characteristics),  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  Compare  M.  Antoninus,  xii.  1. 
Seneca,  De  Vita  Bcata,  c.  3,  writes,  "Aliarum  rerum  quae  vitam 
instruimt  diligens,  sine  admiratione  cujusquam."  Antoninus  (i,  15) 
expresses  the  ^'  sine  admiratione  "  by  rb  &6avfjt,a<rToy. 
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master  of  things  which  are  not  in  my  power?  And  what 
are  these  things  to  me  ? 

Do  you  philosophers  then  teach  ns  to  despise  kings? 
I  hope  not.  Who  among  us  teaches  to  claim  against  them 
the  power  over  things  which  they  possess?  Take  my 
poor  hody,  take  my  property,  take  my  reputation,  take 
those  who  are  about  me.  If  I  advise  any  persons  to  olaim 
these  things,  they  may  truly  accuse  me. — ^Yes,  hut  I  intend 
to  command  your  opinions  also. — And  who  has  given  you 
this  power  ?  How  can  you  conquer  the  opinion  of  another 
man?  By  applying  terror  to  it,  he  replies,  I  will  conquer 
it.  Do  you  not  know  that  opinion  conquers  itself,^  and  is 
not  conquered  by  another  ?  But  nothing  else  can  conquer 
Will  except  the  Will  itself.  For  this  reason  too  the  law 
of  God  is  most  powerful  and  most  just,  which  is  this :  Let 
the  stronger  always  he  superior  to  the  weaker.  Ten  are 
stronger  than  one.  For  what?  For  putting  in  chains, 
for  killing,  for  dragging  whither  they  choose,  for  taking 
away  what  a  man  has.  The  ten  therefore  conquer  the  one 
in  this  in  which  they  are  stronger.  In  what  then  are  the 
ten  weaker  ?  If  the  one  possesses  right  opinions  and  the 
others  do  not.  Well  then,  can  the  ten  conquer  in  this 
matter  ?  How  is  it  possible  ?  If  we  were  placed  in  the 
scales,  must  not  the  heavier  draw  down  the  scale  in  which 
it  is. 

How  strange  then  that  Socrates  should  have  been  so 
treated  by  the  Athenians.  Slave,  why  do  you  say  Socrates? 
Speak  of  the  thing  as  it  is :  how  strange  that  the  poor 
body  of  Socrates  should  have  been  earned  off  and  dragged 
to  prison  by  stronger  men,  and  that  any  one  should  have 
given  hemlock  to  the  poor  body  of  Socrates,  and  that  it 
should  breathe  out  the  life.  Do  these  things  seem  strange, 
do  they  seem  Tinjust,  do  you  on  account  of  these  things 
blame  God  ?  Had  Socrates  then  no  equivalent  for  these 
things?  Where  then  for  him  was  the  nature  of  good? 
Whom  shall  we  listen  to,  you  or  him  ?  And  what  does 
Socrates  say  ?    Anytus  and  Melitus*  can  kill  me,  but  they 

•  This  is  explained  by  what  follows.  Opinion  does  not  really  con- 
quer itself;  but  one  opinion  can  conquer  another,  and  nothing  else  can. 

*  The  two  chief  prosecutors  of  Socrates  (Plato,  Apology,  o,  18; 
Epictetus,  ii  2, 15). 
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cannot  Imrt  me :  and  further,  he  sayp,  ^  If  it  bo  pleases 
God,  so  let  it  be." 

But  show  me  that  ha  who  has  the  inferior  principles 
overpowers  him  who  is  superior  in  principles.  You  wilJ 
never  show  this,  nor  come  near  showing  it ;  for  this  is  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  God  that  the  superior  shall  always 
overpower  the  inferior.  In  what?  In  that  in  which  it  is 
superior.  One  body  is  stronger  than  another  :  many  are 
stronger  than  one :  the  thief  is  stronger  than  he  who  is 
not  a  thief.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  also  lost  my  lamp,^ 
because  in  wakefulness  the  thief  was  superior  to  me.  But 
the  man  bought  the  lamp  at  this  price:  for  a  lamp  ho 
became  a  thief,  a  faithless  fellow,  and  like  a  wild  beast. 
This  seemed  to  him  a  good  bargain.  Be  it  so.  But  a 
man  has  seized  me  by  the  cloak,  and  is  drawing  me  to  the 
public  place:  then  others  bawl  out,  Philosopher,  what 
has  been  the  use  of  your  opinions  ?  see  you  are  dragged 
to  prison,  you  are  going  to  be  beheaded.  And  what 
system  of  philosophy  (cto-ayaxyijv)  could  I  have  made  so 
that,  if  a  stronger  man  should  have  laid  hold  of  my  cloak, 
I  should  not  be  dragged  off;  that  if  ten  men  should  have 
laid  hold  of  me  and  cast  me  into  prison,  I  should  not  be 
cast  in?  Have  I  learned  nothing  ehe  then?  I  have 
learned  to  see  that  every  thing  which  happens,  if  it  be 
independent  of  my  will,  is  nothing  to  me.  I  may  ask,  if 
you  have  not  gained  by  this.^  Why  then  do  you  seek 
advantage  in  any  thing  else  than  in  that  in  which  you 
have  learned  that  advantage  is  ? 

Then  sitting  in  prison  I  say :  The  man  who  cries  out 
in  this  way  '  neither  hears  what  words  mean,  nor  under- 
stands what  is  said,  nor  does  he  care  at  all  to  know  what 
philosophers  say  or  what  they  do.    Let  him  alone. 

But  now  he  says  to  the  prisoner,  Come  out  from  your 
prison. — If  you  hive  no  further  need  of  me  in  pnson,  I 
come  out :  if  you  should  have  need  of  me  again,  I  will 
enter  the  piison. — ^How  long  will  you  act  thus? — So  long 
as  reason  requires  me  to  be  with  the  body:  but  when 
reason  does  not  require  this,  take  away  the  body,  and  £su:6 

»  See  i.  18, 15,  p.  58. 

*  &<l>€\'ncrai.    See  Schweighaeuser's  note. 

*  One  of  those  who  cry  out  **  Philosopher,'*  As. 
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j-ou  Tvell.^  Only  we  must  not  do  it  inconsiderately,  noi 
weakly,  nor  for  any  slight  reason ;  for,  on  the  other  hand, 
Ood  does  not  wisb  it  to  be  done,  and  he  hae  need  of  Budi 
K,  world  and  such  inhabitants  in  it,^  Bnt  if  he  Bounds 
the  signal  for  retreat,  aB  he  did  to  Pociates,  we  must  obey 
hira  who  gives  the  signal,  as  if  he  were  a  general. '" 

Well  then,  ought  we  to  say  such  things  to  the  many  ? 
Why  should  we  ?  la  it  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  per- 
suaded himself?  When  children  come  clapping  their 
hands  and  crying  out,  "To-day  is  the  good  Saturnalia,"'^ 
do  we  nay,  "  The  Saturnalia  are  not  good "  ?  By  no 
means,  but  we  clap  our  hands  also.  Do  you  also  then, 
when  you  are  not  able  to  make  a  man  change  hia  mind, 
be  assured  that  he  is  a  child,  and  clap  your  hands  with 
him ;  and  if  you  do  not  choose  '^  to  do  this,  keep  silent 

A  man  must  keep  this  in  mind  ;  and  when  he  is  called 
to  any  such  difficulty,  he  should  know  that  the  time  is 
come  for  showing  if  he  has  been  instructed.  For  he  who 
is  come  into  a  difficulty  is  like  a  young  man  from  a  school 
who  has  practised  the  resolution  of  syllogisma ;  and  if  any 
person  proposes  to  him  an  easy  syllogism,  he  says,  rathei' 
propose  to  me  a  syllogism  which  is  skilfully  complicated 
that  I  may  exercise  myself  on  it.  Even  athletes  are  Aw- 
satisfied  with  slight  young  mon,  and  aa}',  "  He  cannot  lift 
me." — "  This  is  a  youth  of  noble  dispoaition,"  *^  [You  do 
not  so];  but  when  the  time  of  trial  is  come,  one  of  you 
must  weep  and  say,  "  I  wish  that  I  had  learned  more,"  4>' 
little  more  of  what  ?  If  yon  did  not  learn  these  thingft^ 
order  to  show  them  in  practice,  why  did  you  leam  thei^ 

'  See  i.  9.  20. 

"  Booratea  was  oondemnQd  h;  the  AtlieniaDS  to  die,  and  he  vin 
oantent  to  die,  and  Ihnuglit  tlmt  it  nas  a  good  tiling;  and  this  -a-aa 
the  reaeon  wliy  he  mode  Hiicll  a  delenco  na  he  did,  wiiii'h  brSught  on 
him  candemniition  :  and  he  preferred  condemuBlion  to  escaping  it  by 
entreating  the  dicaEts(  judges),  and  lamenting,  and  saying  and  doing 
things  nnworthy  of  himaelt^  as  others  did. — FLito,  Apology,  cc.  29-33. 
ompare  Epict.  i.  9, 16. 

"  See  i.  25,  8. 

"  Bead  64X11!  instead  of  fl^Aji.    See  Schwcigliaouser'a  note. 

"  Geo  Schwoighjicvuer's  note.    This  appea.rs  to  be_the  remark  of 
Epiotetns,     If  it  is  so,   what  fi.Uows  ia  not  clear. 
ezplsias  it,  "  Bat  mo^it  of  you  oat  otheiwige." 
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i  think  that  tb^re  is  some  one  among  you  who  are  sitting 
here,  who  is  6ii£fering  like  a  woman  in  labour,  and  say- 
ing, *'  Oh,  that  such  a  difficulty  does  not  present  itself  to 
me  as  that  which  has  come  to  this  man ;  oh,  that  I  should 
be  wasting  my  life  in  a  comer,  when  I  might  be  crowned 
at  Olympia.  When  will  any  one  announce  to  me  such  a 
eontest?"  Such  ought  to  be  the  disposition  of  all  of  you. 
EiVen  among  the  gladiators  of  Caesar  (the  Emperor)  there 
are  some  who  complain  giievously  that  they  are  not 
brought  forward  and  matched,  and  they  offer  up  prayers 
to  God  and  address  themselves  to  their  superintendents 
intreating  that  they  may  fight.^*  And  will  no  one  among 
you  show  himself  such?  I  woxdd  willingly  take  a  voyage 
I  to  Eome]  for  this  purpose  and  see  what  my  athlete  is 
doing,  how  he  is  studying  his  subject.^^ — I  do  not 
choose  such  a  subject,  he  says.  Why,  is  it  in  your 
power  to  take  what  subject  you  choose  ?  There  has  been 
giyen  to  you  such  a  body  as  you  have,  such  parents,  such 
brethren,  such  a  country,  such  a  place  in  your  country : 
— ^then  you  come  to  me  and  say,  Change  my  subject. 
Have  you  not  abilities  which  enable  you  to  manage  the 
subject  which  has  been  given  to  you  ?  [You  ought  to  say]  : 
It  is  your  business  to  propose;  it  is  mine  to  exercise 
myself  well.  However,  you  do  not  say  so,  but  you  say. 
Do  not  propose  to  me  such  a  tropic,^ ^  but  such  [as  I  would 

M  The  Roman  emperors  kept  gladiators  for  their  own  amusement 
and  that  of  the  people  (Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  ii.  16).  Seneca  says  (  De 
Provid.  c.  4),  "  I  have  heard  a  mirmillo  (a  kind  of  gladiator)  in  the 
time  of  G.  Caesar  (Caligula)  complaining  of  the  rarity  of  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  :  "  What  a  glorious  period  of  life  is  wasting."  "  Virtue," 
says  Seneca,  *'  is  eager  after  dangers ;  and  it  considers  only  what  it 
seeks,  not  what  it  may  suffer." — Upton. 

**  The  word  is  Hypothesis  (^iv6d€<ris\  which  in  this  passage  means 
"matter  to  work  on,*'  "material,*'  "subject,"  as  in  ii.  5,  11,  where  it 
means  the  "  business  of  the  pilot."  In  i.  7  hypothesis  has  the  sense 
of  a  proposition  supposed  for  the  present  to  be  true,  and  used  as  the 
fonndation  of  an  argument. 

*'  Tropic  (TpoTriiciu),  a  logical  term  used  by  Stoics,  which  Schweig- 
haeuser  translates  "  propositio  connexa  in  syllogismo  hypothetico." 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  this.  You  do  not  like  the  work  which 
is  set  before  you  :  as  we  say,  you  are  not  content  "  to  do  your  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  imto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  you."  Now 
this  is  as  foolish,  says  Wolf,  as  for  a  man  in  any  discussion  to  require 
that  his  adversary  shoi^ild  raise  no  objection  except  such  as  may  serve 
the  man's  own  case. 


obooEe] :  do  not  urge  against^  me  suuh  an  o1>.ieution,  bal 
such  [as  I  wonid  choose]."  There  will  be  a  time  porhapa 
when  tragio  actors  will  suppose  that  they  are  [only]  masks 
and  buskins  and  the  lung  cloak."  I  say,  these  thinga, 
man,  are  your  material  and  Bubject,  Utter  sometbiag 
that  we  may  kuow  whether  you  are  a  tragic  aotor  or  a 
buffoon  ;  for  both  of  you  have  all  the  rest  in  common.  If 
any  one  then  should  take  away  the  tri^ic  actor's  busldna 
and  hia  mask,  and  introduce  him  on  the  stage  as  «t 
phantom,  is  the  tragio  actor  lost,  or  does  he  still  remam^* 
If  he  has  voice,  he  still  temains. 

An  example  of  another  kind,  "Assume  the  governor- 
ship  of  a  province."  I  assume  it,  and  when  I  have  assumed- 
it,  I  show  how  an  instructed  man  behaves,  "  Lay  aside  th» 
laticlave  (the  mark  of  senatorial  tank),  and  clothing  your- 
eeU  in  r^s,  come  forward  in  this  cliaracter."  What  then 
have  I  not  the  power  of  displaying  a  good  voice  (that  is, 
of  doing  something  that  I  ought  to  do)?  How  then  do 
you  now  appear  (on  the  stage  of  life)?  As  a  witness  sum- 
moned by  God.  "  Come  forward,'*  you,  and  bear  testimony 
for  me,  for  you  are  worthy  to  he  bronght  forward  as  a 
witness  by  me :  ia  any  thing  external  to  the  will  good  or 
bad?  do  I  hurt  any  man?  have  I  made  every  man's 
interest  dependent  on  any  man  except  himself?  What 
testimony  do  you  give  for  G-od?" — I  am  in  a  wretched 
condition,  Master'*  (Lord),  and  I  am  unfortunate;  no  laaa 

"  There  will  be  a  timo  wlion  Tragic  nolora  alitJl  not  know  wliit 
tlieir  business  is,  but  will  thinlc  tliat  it  is  all  show.  So,  savB  Wdl, 
ptiiloaophere  will  bo  only  beard  and  cloak,  and  will  not  flhoir  by 
thair  life  and  morals  what  tln-y  really  ore ;  or  liiey  will  be  like  h\ia 
monks,  who  oqI;  wear  tlie  ouwl,  and  do  not  show  a  life  of  piety  and 
aanctity. 

"  God  ia  introduced  aa  speaking. — ^Schweighaeuaer. 

"  The  word  is  Kipioi,  the  name  by  which  a  slavo  in  Epiotelna 
addresses  his  master  (dominus),  a  physician  is  addresBad  by  hii 
ralieat,  and  in  other  cases  also  it  h  nsed.  It  ia  also  used  by  the 
ETangelLBla.  Thay  speak  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  (Matt  i.  24): 
and  Jesua  U  addressed  by  the  same  term  (Matt.  yiiL  2),  Lord  ur 

Mrs.  Carter  has  the  following  noto :  "  It  liatb  been  obaorved  thai 
this  manner  of  eipresflionia  not  to  bo  met  with  in  ttie  Heath ea  authora 
before  Christianity,  and  therefore  it  ia  one  instance  of  Scripture  1 
gOBge  conning  early  into  common  use." 

But  the  word  (Ku/iiot)  is  used  by  early  Greek  writers  to  indicate 

wJio  ^asiwireJ' or  authority,  andia  a  sense  like  UieBoniaa  "domiuo^" 


hat 
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oares  for  me,  no  man  gives  me  anything ;  all  blame  me,  all 
spisak  ill  of  me. — Is  this  the  evidence  that  you  are  going 
to  give,  and  disgrace  his  summons,  who  has  conferred  so 
much  honour  on  you,  and  thought  you  worthy  of  being 
called  to  bear  such  testimony? 

But  suppose  that  he  who  has  the  power  has  declared, 
••  I  judge  you  to  be  impious  and  profane."  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you?  I  have  been  judged  to  be  impious  and 
profane  ?  Nothing  else  ?  Nothing  else.  But  if  the  same 
person  had^  passed  judgment  on  an  hypothetical  syllogism 
(auvrj/ifiiyov),  and  had  made  a  declaration,  "  the  conclubion 
that,  if  it  is  day,  it  is  light,  I  declare  to  be  false,"  what 
has  happened  to  the  hypothetical  syllogism?  who  is 
judged  in  this  case  ?  who  has  been  condemned  ?  the  hypo- 
thetical syllogism,  or  the  man  who  has  been  deceived  by 
it?  Does  he  then  who  has  the  power  of  making  any  de- 
claration about  you  know  what  is  pious  or  impious  ?  Has 
he  studied  it,  and  has  he  learned  it  ?  Where  ?  From  whom  ? 
Then  is  it  the  fact  that  a  musician  pays  no  regard  to  him 
who  declares  that  the  lowest  ^^  chord  in  the  lyre  is  the 
highest ;  nor  yet  a  geometrician,  if  he  declares  that  the 
lines  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference  are 

as  by  Sophocles  for  instanco.  The  use  of  the  word  then  by  Epictotus  was 
not  new,  and  it  may  have  been  used  by  the  Stoic  writers  long  before 
his  time.  The  language  of  the  Stoics  was  formed  at  least  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  aera,  and  the  New  Testament  writers  would 
use  the  Greek  which  was  current  in  their  age.  The  notion  of  "  Scrip- 
tare  language  coming  early  into  common  use  "  is  entirely  unfounded, 
and  is  even  absurd.  Mrs.  Carter's  remark  implies  that  Epictetus  used 
the  Scripture  language,  whereas  he  used  the  particular  language  of 
the  Stoics,  and  the  general  language  of  his  age,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  would  do  the  same.  There  are  resemblances  between 
the  language  of  Epictetus  and  the  New  Testament  writers,  such  as 
the  expression  ju^  yivoiro  of  Paul,  which  Epictetus  often  uses ;  but  this 
is  a  8lia;ht  matter.  The  words  of  Peter  (Ep.  ii.  1,  4),  **  that  by  these 
ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,"  are  a  Stoic  expression, 
and  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  I  think,  took  them  from  the  language  of 
the  Stoics. 

'•  The  words  in  the  text  are  :  irepl  t^j  v4\rr)s  (vedrris)  that  {nrdri^Vj 
**  When  iirArri  is  translated  *  the  lowest  chord  or  note,*  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  names  employed  in  the  Greek  musical  termin- 
ology are  precisely  the  opposite  to  ours.  Compare  vedrri  *  the  highest 
note,'  though  the  word  in  itself  means  lowest." — ^Key's  Philological 
ICssayf,  p.  42,  note  1. 
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not  equal ;  and  shall  he  who  is  really  instmcted  paj  anj 
regard  to  the  uninstructed  man  when  he  pronounoes 
judgment  on  what  is  pious  and  what  is  impious,  on  what 
is  just  and  unjust?  Oh,  the  signal  wrong  done  by  the 
instructed.    Did  they  learn  this  here  ?  ^^ 

Will  you  not  leave  the  small  ar^ments  (koydpia)  ^^  about 
these  matters  to  others,  to  lazy  fellows,  that  they  may  sit 
in  a  comer  and  receive  their  sorry  pay,  or  grumble  that  no 
one  gives  them  any  thing ;  and  will  you  not  come  forward 
and  make  use  of  what  you  have  learned  ?  For  it  is  not 
these  small  arguments  tbat  are  wanted  now :  the  writings 
of  the  Stoics  are  full  of  them.  What  then  is  the  thing 
which  is  wanted  ?  A  man  who  shall  apply  them,  one  who 
by  his  acts  shall  bear  testimony  to  his  words.^  Assume, 
I  intreat  you,  this  character,  that  we  may  no  longer  use  in 
the  schools  the  examples  of  the  antients,  but  may  have 
some  example  of  our  own. 

To  whom  then  does  the  contemplation  of  these  matters 
(philosophical  inquiries)  belong  ?  To  him  who  has  leisure, 
for  man  is  an  animal  that  loves  contemplation.  But  it  is 
shameful  to  contemplate  these  things  as  runaway  slaves 
do :  we  should  sit,  as  in  a  theatre,  free  from  distraction, 
and  listen  at  one  time  to  the  tragic  actor,  at  another  time 
to  the  lute-player ;  and  not  do  as  slaves  do.  As  soon  as 
the  slave  has  taken  his  station  he  praises  the  actor  2*  and  at 
the  same  time  looks  lound  :  then  if  any  one  calls  out  his 
master's  name,  the  slave  is  immediately  frightened  and 
disturbed.  It  is  shameful  for  philosophers  thus  to  con- 
template the  works  of  nature.  For  what  is  a  master  ?  Man 
is  not  the  master  of  man ;  but  death  is,  and  life  and  plea- 

2^  I  think  that  Schweighaeuser's  interpretation  is  right,  that  "  the 
instructed  "  are  those  who  think  that  they  are  instructed  but  are  not, 
as  they  show  by  their  opinion  that  they  accept  in  moral  matters  the 
judgment  of  an  ignorant  man,  whose  judgment  in  music  or  geometry 
they  would  not  nccept. 

2*  He  names  these  "  small  arguments  "  \oydpia,  which  Cicero  (Tusc 
Disput.  ii.  12)  names  "  ratiunculae." 

28  ((  What  is  the  profit,  my  brethren,  if  any  one  should  say  that  he 

hath  faith  and  have  not  works  ? Thus  also  faith,  if  it* hath  not 

works,  is  dead  in  itself.  But  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I 
have  works :  shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  ehAW 
thee  my  faith  by  my  works." — Epistle  of  James,  ii.  14-18. 

'*  See  Schwoighaeuser's  note  on  Mo-tt], 
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sore  and  pain ;  for  if  he  comes  without  these  thiikgs,  bring 
Caesar  to  me  and  you  will  see  how  firm  I  am.^^  But  when 
ne  shall  come  with  these  things,  thundering  and  lightning,^^ 
and  when  I  am' afraid  of  them,  what  do  I  do  then  except  to 
recognize  my  master  like  the  runaway  slave  ?  But  so  long 
as  I  have  any  respite  from  these  terrors,  as  a  runaway  slave 
stands  in  the  theatre,  so  do  I :  I  bathe,  I  drink,  I  sing ; 
but  all  this  I  do  with  terror  and  uneasiness.  But  if  I  shall 
release  myself  from  my  masters,  that  is  from  those  things 
by  means  of  which  masters  are  formidable,  what  further 
trouble  have  I,  what  master  have  I  still  ? 

What  then,  ought  we  to  publish  these  things  to  all 
men?  No,  but  we  ought  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
ignorant  *^  (rots  tStcorats)  and  to  say :  "  This  man  recom- 
mends to  me  that  which  he  thinks  good  for  himself:  I 
excuse  him."  For  Socrates  also  excused  the  jailor,  who 
had  the  charge  of  him  in  prison  and  was  weeping  when 
Socrates  was  going  to  drink  the  poison,  and  said.  How 
generously  he  laments  over  us.^^  Does  he  then  say  to  the 
jailor  that  for  this  reason  we  have  sent  away  the  women  ? 
No,  but  he  says  it  to  his  friends  who  were  able  to  hear 
(understand)  it ;  and  he  treats  the  jailor  as  a  child. 

^  The  word  is  tla-TaJda,  The  correspondmg  noun  is  evo-riOem,  which 
is  the  title  of  this  chapter. 

38  Upton  supposes  that  Epictetus  is  alluding  to  the  verse  of  Aiisto- 
^banes  (Acham.  531),  where  it  is  said  of  Pericles : 

**He  flashed,  he  thundered,  and  confounded  Hellas." 

*'  He  calls  the  uninstructed  and  ignorant  by  the  Greek  word 
*•  Idiotae,"  •*  idiots,"  which  we  now  use  in  a  peculiar  sense.  An  Idiota 
was  a  private  individual  as  opposed  to  one  who  filled  some  public 
office  ;  and  thence  it  had  genemlly  the  sense  of  one  who  was  ignorant 
of  any  particular  art,  as,  for  instance,  one  who  had  not  studied 
philosophy. 

*•  Compare  the  Phaedon  of  Plato  (p.  116).  The  children  of 
Socrates  were  brought  in  to  see  him  before  he  took  the  poison  by 
which  he  died;  and  also  the  wives  of  the  friends  of  Socrates  who 
attended  him  to  his  death.  Socrates  had  ordered  his  wife  Xanthippe  to 
be  led  home  before  he  had  his  last  conversation  with  his  friends,  and 
Bhe  was  taken  away  lamenting  and  bewailing. 
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CHAPTEB  XXX. 

WHAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  READY  IN  DIFFICULT 

CIRCUMSTANCES.^ 

When  you  are  going  in  to  any  great  personage,  remember 
that  another  also  from  above  sees  what  is  going  on,  and 
that  you  ought  to  please  him  rather  than  the  other^/  He 
then  who  sees  from  above  asks  you :  In  the  schools  what 
used  you  to  say  about  exile  and  bonds  and  death  and 
disgrace  ?  I  used  to  say  that  they  are  things  indifferent 
(neither  good  nor  bad).  What  then  do  you  say  of  them 
now?  Are  they  changed  at  all?  No.  Are  you  changed 
then?  No.  Tell  me  then  what  things  are  indifferent? 
The  things  which  are  independent  of  the  will.  Tell  me, 
also,  what  follows  from  this.  The  things  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  are  nothing  to  me.^  Tell  me  also  about 
the  Good,  what  was  your  opinion?  A  will  such  as  we 
ought  to  have  and  also  such  a  use  of  appearances.  And 
the  end  (purpose),  what  is  it  ?  To  follow  thee.  ^  Do  you 
say  this  now  also  ?    I  say  the  same  now  also. 

Then  go  in  to  the  great  personage  boldly  and  remember 
these  things ;  and  you  will  see  what  a  youth  is  who  has 
studied  these  things  when  he  is  among  men  who  have  not 
studied  them.  I  indeed  imagine  that  you  will  have  such 
thoughts  as  these :  Why  do  we  make  so  great  and  so  many 
preparations  for  nothing?  Is  this  the  thing  which  men 
name  power?  Is  this  the  antechamber?  this  the  men 
of  the  bedchamber  ?  this  the  armed  guards  ?  Is  it  for 
this  that  I  listened  to  so  many  discourses?  All  this  is 
nothing:  but  I  have  been  preparing  myself  as  for  some- 
thing great. 

^  The  reader  may  understand  why  Epictetus  gave  such  a  lesson  ai 
liiKif.  if  he  will  lemember  the  tyrannj  under  which  men  at  tliat  time 
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IHAT  OOHFIDKCE  (cOUBAOE)  IS    NOT  INCONSISTENT  WITH 

CAUTION. 

The  opinion  of  the  philosophers  perhaps  seems  to  some  to 
be  a  paradox ;  but  still  let  us  examine  as  well  as  we  can, 
if  it  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  do  everj  thing  both  witli 
caution  and  with  confidence.  For  caution  seems  to  be  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  confidence,  and  contraries  are  in  no 
way  consistent.  That  which  seems  to  many  to  be  a  para- 
dox in  the  matter  under  consideration  in  my  opinion  is  of 
this  kind :  if  we  asserted  that  we  ought  to  employ  caution 
and  confidence  in  the  same  things,  men  might  justly 
accuse  us  of  bringing  together  things  which  cannot  be 
united.  But  now  where  is  the  difficulty  in  what  is  said  ? 
for  if  these  things  are  true,  which  have  been  often  said 
and  often  proved,  that  (the  nature  of  good  is  in  the  use  of 
appearances,  and  the  nature  of  evil  likewise,  and  that 
things  independent  of  our  will  do  not  admit  either  the 
nature  of  evil  nor  of  good,What  paradox  do  the  philo- 
sophers assert  if  they  say  that  where  things  are  not 
dependent  on  the  will,  there  you  should  employ  confidence, 
but  where  they  are  dependent  on  the  will,  there  j'ou 
should  employ  caution  ?  For  if  the  bad  consists  in  a  bad 
exercise  of  the  will,  caution  ought  only  to  be  used  where 
things  are  dependent  on  the  will.  But  if  things  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  and  not  in  our  power  are  nothing  to 
us,  with  respect  to  these  we  must  employ  confidence ;  and 
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thus  we  shall  both  be  cautious  and  confident,  and  indeed 
confident  because  of  our  caution.  For  by  employing 
caution  towards  things  which  are  really  bad,  it  will  result 
that  we  shall  have  confidence  with  respect  to  things  which 
are  not  so. 

We  are  then  in  the  condition  of  deer;^  when  they  flee 
from  the  huntsmen's  feathers  in  fright,  whither  do  they 
turn  and  in  what  do  they  seek  refuge  as  safe  ?  They  turn 
to  the  nets,  and  thus  they  perish  by  confounding  things 
which  are  objects  of  fear  with  things  that  they  oug^t  not 
to  fear.  Thus  we  also  act :  in  what  cases  do  we  fear  ?  In 
things  which  are  independent  of  the  will.  In  what  cases 
on  the  contrary  do  we  behave  with  confidence,  as  if  there 
were  no  danger  ?  In  things  dependent  on  the  will.  To 
be  deceived  then,  or  to  act  rashly,  or  shamelessly  or  with 
base  desire  to  seek  something,  does  not  concern  us  at  all, 
if  we  only  hit  the  mark  in  things  which  are  independent 
of  our  will.  But  where  there  is  death,  or  exile  c»:  pain  oi 
infamy,  there  we  attempt  to  run  away,  there  we  ai'6*  struck 
with  terror.  Therefore  as  we  may  expect  it  to  happen 
with  those  who  err  in  the  greatest  matters,  we  convert 
natural  confidence  (that  is,  according  to  nature)  into 
audacity,  desperation,  rashness,  shamelessness ;  and  we 
convert  natural  caution  and  modesty  into  cowardice  and 
meanness,  which  are  full  of  fear  and  confusion.  For  if  a 
man  should  transfer  caution  to  those  things  in  which  the 
will  may  be  exercised  and  the  acts  of  the  will,  he  will 
immediately  by  willing  to  be  cautious  have  also  the  power 
of  avoiding  what  he  chooses :  but  if  he  transfer  it  to  the 
things  which  are  not  in  his  power  and  will,  and  attempt 
to  avoid  the  things  which  are  in  the  power  of  others,  he 
will  of  necessity  fear,  he  will  be  unstable,  he  will  be  dis- 
lurbed.  For  death  or  pain  is  not  foiinidable,  but  the  fear 
of  pain  or  death.  For  this  reason  we  commend  the  poet  * 
who  said 

Not  death  is  evil,  hut  a  shameful  death. 

*  It  was  the  fashion  of  hunters  to  frighten  deer  by  displaying  fe^itheni 
fif  various  colours  on  ropes  or  strings  and  thus  frighteninj;  them  townnJd 
the  nets.    Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  372— 

Puniceacve  ogitant  pavidos  formidlne  penna«k 

*  Euiipides,  fragments. 
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Gonfidence  (courage)  then  ought  to  be  employed  against 
death,  and  cantion  against  the  fear  of  death.  But  now  we 
do  the  contrary,  and  employ  against  death  the  attempt  to 
escape ;  and  to  onr  opinion  about  it  wo  employ  careless- 
ness, rashness  and  indifference.  These  things  Socrates^ 
properly  used  to  call  tragic  masks;  for  as  to  children 
masks  appear  terrible  and  fearful  from  inexperience,  we 
also  are  affected  in  like  manner  by  events  (the  things 
which  happen  in  life)  for  no  other  reason  than  children 
are  by  masks.  For  what  is  a  child  ?  Ignorance.  .  What 
is  a  child  ?  Want  of  knowledge.  For  when  a  child  knows 
these  things,  he  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  us.  What  is 
death?  A  tragic  mask.  Turn  it  and  examine  it.  See,  it 
does  not  bite.  The  poor  body  must  be  separated  *  from 
the  spirit  either  now  or  later  as  it  was  separated  from 
it  before.  Why  then  are  you  troubled,  if  it  be  sepa- 
rated now?  for  if  it  is  not  separated  now,  it  will  be 
separated  afterwards.  Why?  That  the  period  of  the 
universe  may  be  completed,^  for  it  has  need  of  the  pre- 
fcent,  and  of  the  fature,  and  of  the  past.  What  is  pain  ? 
A  mask.  Turn  it  and  examine  it.  The  poor  flesh  is; 
moved  roughly,  then  on  the  contrary  smoodily.  If  this 
does  not   satisfy  (please)  you,  the  door  is  open:^   if  it. 

•  In  the  Phaedon,  c.  24,  or  p.  78. 

^  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  the  soul  was  a  portion- 
of  the  divinity  sent  down  into  human  bodies. 

<  This  was  a  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  and  of  Zeno.  Zeno  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  137)  speaks  of  Gtod  as  "  in  certain  periods  or  revolutions  of  time 
exhausting  into  himself  the  universal  substance  (ov<ria)  and  again  < 
generating  it  out  of  himself/'  Antoninus  (xi.  1)  speaks  of  the  periomcal 
renovation  of  all  things.  For  man,  whoso  existence  is  so  short,  the 
doctrine  of  all  existing  things  perishing  in  the  course  of  time  and  then 
being  renewed,  is  of  no  practical  value.  The  present  is  enough  for  most 
men.  But  for  the  few  who  are  able  to  embrace  in  thought  the  past. 
Die  present  and  the  future,  the  contemplation  of  the  perishable  nature^ 
of  all  existing  things  may  have  a  certain  value  by  elevating  their  minds, 
above  the  paltry  things  which  others  prize  above  their  worth. 

*  Sec.  i.  9,  note  7.  Schweighaeusor  says  that  he  does  not  quite  see 
what  is  the  meaning  of  *  ought  to  be  open ' ;  and  ho  suggests  that 
!Epictetus  intended  to  say  *  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  door  is  open 
for  all  occasions';  but  the  occasions,  he  says,  ought  to  be  when  thinirs 
are  snch  that  a  man  can  in  no  way  bear  them  or  cannot  honourably 
endure  them,  and  such  occasions  the  wise  man  considers  to  be  the  voice 
cf  God  giving  to  him  the  signa'  to  retire. 
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does,  bear  (with  things).    For  the  door  ought  to  be  cpen 
for  all  occasions ;  and  so  we  have  no  trouble. 

What  then  is  the  fruit  of  these  opinions?  It  is  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  noble  and  the  most  becoming 
to  those  who  are  really  educated,  release  from  perturba- 
tion, release  from  fear,  freedom.  For  in  these  matters  we 
must  not  believe  the  many,  who  say  that  free  persons  only 
ought  to  be  educated,  but  we  should  rather  believe  thephilo- 
sophers  who  say  that  the  educated  only  are  free.  How  is 
this  ?  In  this  manner.  Is  freedom  any  thing  else  than  the 
power  of  living  as  we  choose  ?  Nothing  else.  Tell  me  then, 
ye  men,  do  you  wish  to  live  in  error  ?  We  do  not.  No  one 
then  who  lives  in  error  is  free.  Do  you  wish  to  live  in  fear  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  live  in  sorrow  ?  Do  you  wish  to  live  in  per- 
turbation ?  By  no  means.  No  one  then  who  is  in  a  state 
of  fear  or  sorrow  or  perturbation  is  free ;  but  whoever  is 
delivered  from  sorrows  and  fears  and  perturbations,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  also  delivered  from  servitude.  How  then 
can  we  continue  to  believe  you,  most  dear  legislators,  when 
you  say.  We  only  allow  free  persons  to  be  educated  ?  For 
philosophers  say  we  allow  none  to  be  free  except  the 
educated ;  that  is,  God  does  not  allow  it.  When  then  a 
man  has  turned^  round  before  the  praetor  his  own  slave, 
has  he  done  nothing?  He  has  done  something.  What? 
He  has  turned  round  his  own  slave  before  the  praetor. 
Has  he  done  nothing  more  ?  Yes :  he  is  also  bound  to 
pay  for  him  the  tax  called  the  twentieth.  Well  then,  is 
not  the  man  who  has  gone  through  this  ceremony  become 
free  ?  No  more  than  he  is  become  free  from  perturbations. 
Have  you  who  are  able  to  turn  round  (free)  others  no 

^  This  is  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  Koman  modes  of  manumitting:  a 
■■lave  before  the  praetor.    Compare,  Persius,  Sat.  Y.  75 — 

—Hen  sterlles  veri,  qaibus  una  Quiritem 
Vertigo  facit ; 

and  again 

Verterit  hunc  dominns,  momento  tarbinis  exit 
Marcus  Doma. 

The  sum  paid  on  manumission  was  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.,  established 
tn  B.C.  356  (Livy,  vii.  16),  and  paid  by  the  slave.  Epictetus  here  speaks 
of  tlic  tax  being  paid  by  the  master;  but  in  iii.  26,  he  speaks  of  it  as 
■»id  by  the  enfranchised  slave.  See  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  £'3onomie 
'\ti<xue  d€s  Eomains  i.  290,  ii  169. 
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master?  is  not  money  your  master,  or  a  girl  or  a  boy,  or 
Kome  tyrant,  or  some  friend  of  the  tyrant  ?  why  do  yon 
tremble  then  when  yon  are  going  off  to  any  trial  (danger) 
of  this  kind?  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  often  say,  study 
and  hold  in  readiness  these  principles  by  which  you  may 
determine  what  those  things  are  with  reference  to  which 
yon  ought  to  have  confidence  (courage),  and  those  things 
with  reference  to  which  you  ougbt  to  be  cautious : 
courageous  in  that  which  does  not  depend  on  your  will ; 
cautious  in  that  which  does  depend  on  it. 

Well  have  I  not  read  to  you,®  and  do  you  not  know 
what  I  was  doing  ?  In  what  ?  In  my  little  dissertations. 
— Show  me  how  you  are  with  respect  to  desire  and  aver- 
sion (jUKkia-ai) ;  and  show  me  if  you  do  not  fail  in  getting 
what  you  wish,  and  if  you  do  not  fall  into  the  things 
whioh  you  would  avoid :  but  as  to  these  long  and  labored 
sentences  ^  you  will  take  them  and  blot  them  out. 

What  then  did  not  Socrates  write?  And  who  wrote  so 
muoh?^° — But  how?  As  he  could  not  always  have  at 
hand  one  to  argue  against  his  principles  or  to  be  argued 
against  in  turn,  he  used  to  argue  with  and  examine  himself, 
and  he  was  always  treating  at  least  some  one  subject  in 
a  practical  way.  These  are  the  things  which  a  philosopher 
writes.  But  little  dissertations  and  that  method,  which  I 
speak  of,  he  leaves  to  others,  to  the  stupid,  or  to  those 
happy  men  who  being  free    from  perturbations^^  have 

'  These  are  the  words  of  some  pupil  who  is  boastlDg  of  what  he  has 
written. 

'  The  word  is  v€pi6Sia.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  meaning  of 
ir€pi6iia :  see  the  notes  of  Wolf  and  Schweig. 

*•  No  other  author  speaks  of  Socrates  having  written  any  thing.  It 
is  therefore  very  difiBcult  to  explain  this  passage  in  which  Arrian,  who 
took  down  the  words  of  Epictetus,  represents  him  as  saying  that  So- 
crates wrote  so  much.  Socrates  talked  much,  and  Epictetus  may  have 
spoken  of  talking  as  if  it  were  writing ;  for  he  must  have  known  that 
Socrates  was  not  a  writer.    See  Schweig/s  note. 

^^  The  word  is  ^h  &Tapa|^ar.  Mrs.  Carter  thinks  that  the  true 
reading  is  vvh  airpa^tas,  *  through  idleness '  or  *  having  nothing  to  do ' ; 
and  she  remarks  that  *  freedom  from  perturbations '  is  tlie  very  thing 
that  Epictetus  had  been  recommending  through  the  whole  chapter  and 
is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  well  supposed 
to  be  the  true  reading  in  a  place  where  it  is  mentioned  with  contempt. 
It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Garter  is  right.  Upton  thinks  that  Epictetus 
is  alluding  to  the  Sophists,  and  that  we  should  understand  him  as 
speaking  ironically :  and  this  may  also  be  right.    Scliwcdghaeusei 
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leisure,  or  to  sucli  as  are    too  foolish  to  reckon  con« 

sequences. 

And  will  3'ou  now,  when  the  opportunity  iitvites,  go 
and  display  those  things  which  you  possess,  and  recite 
them,  and  make  an  idle  show,^^  and  say.  See  how  I  make 
dialogues?  Do  not  so,  my  man;  hut  rather  say;  See 
how  I  am  not  disappointed  of  that  which  I  desire :  See 
how  I  do  not  fall  into  that  which  I  would  avoid.  Set 
death  hefore  me,  and  you  will  see.  Set  hefore  me  pain, 
prison,  disgrace  and  condemnation.  This  is  the  proper 
•display  of  a  young  man  who  is  come  out  of  the  schools. 
But  leave  the  rest  to  others,  and  let  no  one  ever  hear  you 
say  a  word  about  these  things  ;  and  if  any  man  commends 
you  for  them,  do  not  allow  it;  but  think  that  you  are 
nobody  and  know  nothing.  Only  show  that  you  know 
this,  how  never  to  be  disappointed  in  your  desire  and  how 
never  to  fall  into  that  which  you  would  avoid.  Let  others 
labour  at  forensic  causes,  problems  and  syllogisms :  do 
you  labour  at  thinking  about  death,^^  chains,  the  rack, 
exile  ;^*  and  do  all  this  with  confidence  and  reliance  on 
him  who  has  called  you  to  these  suflFerings,  who  has 
judged  you  worthy  of  the  place  in  which  being  stationed 
you  will  show  what  things  the  rational  governing  power 
can  do  when  it  takes  its  stand  against  the  forces  which 
are  not  within  the  power  of  our  will.  And  thus  this  para- 
dox will  no  longer  appear  either  impossible  or  a  paradox, 

attempts  to  explain  the  passage  by  taking  '  free  from  perturbations '  in 
the  ordinary  simple  sense ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  lias  succeeded. 

^'  ifnr€pTr€p€ij<r'j[j,  Eplctetus  (ilL  2.  14)  uses  the  adjective 
irtpirtpos  to  signify  a  vain  man.  Antoninus  (v.  5)  uses  the  verb 
irtpir4pfv«r0ai :  and  Paul  (Corinthians  i.  c.  13,  4),  where  our  version  is, 
*  charity  (love)  vaunteth  not  itself.'  Cicero  (ad  Attic,  i.  14,  4)  uses 
4yeir€pvfptv(rdfiriVy  to  express  a  rhetorical  display. 

^  *  The  whole  life  of  philosophers,'  says  Cicero  (Tuso.  L  30),  following 
Plato,  *  is  a  reflection  upon  death.' 
^*  *'  Some  English  readers,  too  happy  to  comprehend  how  chains, 
exile  and  sadden  executions,  can  be  ranked  among  the  common 
"■^  of  life,  may  be  surprised  to  find   Eplctetus  so  frequently 
**  M  nrepare  his  hearers  for  them.    But  it  must  be  recol- 
""^^  himself  to  persons  who  lived  under  the  Homan 
fc»»anny  the  very  best  of  men  were  perpetually 
gien." — ^Mrs.  Carter.  All  men  even  now  are 
ntfortaneslagainst  which  there  is  no  security, 
ite  of  men  must  die  at  last.    The  lessons  of 
ul  now  as  they  were  in  his  time.    See  i.  30. 
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iliat  a  man  ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  cantiotui  and 
courageous :  courageous  towards  the  things  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  will,  and  cautious  in  things  which  are  within 
the  power  of  the  wilL 


••^^ 


CHAPTEE  IL 

TRANQUILLITT  (fBBEDOM  FROM  PERTURBi.TIOX). 

CoNSiDKR,  you  who  are  going  into  court,  what  you  wish  to 
maintain  and  what  you  wish  to  succeed  in.  For  if  you 
wish  to  maintain  a  will  conformable  to  nature,  you  have 
every  security,  every  facility,  you  have  no  troubles.  For 
if  you  wish  to  maintain  what  is  in  your  own  power  and 
is  naturally  free,  and  if  you  are  content  with  these,  what 
else  do  you  care  for?  For  who  is  the  master  of  such 
things?  Who  can  take  them  away?  If  you  choose  to  be 
modest  and  faithful,  who  shall  not  allow  you  to  be  so  ? 
If  you  choose  not  to  be  restrained  or  compelled,  who  shall 
compel  you  to  desire  what  you  think  that  you  ought  not 
to  desire  ?  who  shall  compel  you  to  avoid  what  you  do  not 
think  fit  to  avoid?  But  what  do  you  say?  The  judge 
will  determine  against  you  something  that  appears  formid- 
able ;  but  that  you  should  also  suffer  in  trying  to  avoid  it, 
how  can  he  do  that  ?  When  then  the  pursuit  of  objects  and 
the  avoiding  of  them  are  in  your  power,  what  else  do  you 
care  for?  Let  this  be  your  preface,^  this  your  narrative, 
this  your  confirmation,  this  your  victory,  this  your  pero- 
ration, this  your  applause  (or  the  approbation  which  you 
will  receive). 

Therefore  Socrates  said  to  one  who  was  reminding  him 
to  prepare  for  his  trial,^  Do  you  not  think  then  that  I 
have  been  preparing  for  it  all  my  life  ?  By  what  kind  of 
preparation  ?  I  have  maintained  that  which  was  in  my 
own  power.  How  then?  I  have  never  done  anything 
nnjust  either  in  my  private  or  in  my  public  life. 

^  Epiotetus  refers  to  the  rhetorical  divisions  of  a  speech. 

^  Xenophon  (Mem.  iv.  c.  8,  4)  has  reported  this  saying  of  Socrates 
on  the  authority  of  Hermogenes.  Compare  the  Apology  of  Xenophoa 
near  the  beginninj^. 
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But  if  yon  wish  to  maintain  externals  also,  your  poof 
l^ody,  your  little  property  and  your  little  estunation,  I 
advise  you  to  make  from  this  moment  all  possible  prepa- 
ration, and  then  consider  both  the  nature  of  your  judge 
and  your  adversary.  If  it  is  necessary  to  embrace  his 
knees,  embrace  his  knees ;  if  to  weep,  weep ;  if  to  groan, 
groan«  For  when  you  have  subjected  to  externals  imat  is 
your  own,  then  be  a  slave  and  do  not  resist,  and  do  not 
sometimes  choose  to  be  a  slave,  and  sometimes  not  bhoose, 
but  with  all  your  mind  be  one  or  the  other,  either  free  or 
a  slave,  either  instructed  or  uninstructed,  either  a  well 
bred  cock  or  a  mean  one,  either  endure  to  be  beaten  until 
you  die  or  yield  at  once;  and  let  it  not  happen  to  you 
to  receive  many  stripes  and  then  to  yield.  But  if  these 
things  are  base,  determine  immediately.  Where  is  the 
nature  of  evil  and  good?  It  is  where  truth  is:  where 
truth  is  and  where  nature  is,  there  is  caution:  where 
truth  is,  there  is  courage  where  nature  is.^ 

For  what  do  you  think  ?  do  you  think  that,  if  Socrates 
had  wished  to  preserve  externals,  he  would  have  come 
forward  and  said :  Anytus  and  Melitus  can  certainly  kill 
me,  but  to  harm  me  they  are  not  able  ?  Was  he  so  foolish 
as  not  to  see  that  this  way  leads  not  to  the  preservation 
of  life  and  fortune,  but  to  another  end?  What  is  the 
reason  then  that  he  takes  no  account  of  his  adversaries, 
and  even  irritates  them?*  Just  in  the  same  way  my 
friend  Heraclitus,  who  had  a  little  suit  in  Ehodcs  about  a 
bit  of  land,  and  had  proved  to  the  judges  (St/caorats)  that 
his  case  was  just,  said  when  he  had  come  to  the  peroration 
of  his  speech,  I  will  neither  intreat  you  nor  do  I  care 
what  judgment  you  will  give,  and  it  is  you  rather  than  I 
who  are  on  your  trial.  And  thus  he  ended  the  business.^ 
What  need  was  there  of  this  ?  Only  do  not  intreat ;  but 
do  not  also  say,  'I  do  not  intreat ;'  unless  there  is  a  fit 
occasion  to  irritate  purposely  the  judges,  as  was  the  case 
with  Socrates.  And  you,  if  you  are  preparing  such  a 
peroration,  why  do  you  wait,  why  do  you  obey  the  order 

*  Bbhweighaeiiaer  says  that  he  can  extract  no  sense  out  of  this 
I  leave  tt  as  it  is. 

■«  difflonlty  here  in  the  original.  See  Schweig.'s  note 
'  mean  either  what  I  have  written  in  the  text,  or 
nii*  ' 
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(o  submit  to  trial?  For  if  you  wish  to  be  omcified,  wait 
and  the  Gross  will  come :  but  if  jou  choose  to  submit  and 
to  plead  your  cause  as  well  as  you  can,  you  must  do  what 
is  consistent  with  this  object,  provided  you  maintain  what 
is  your  own  (your  proper  character). 

For  this  reason  also  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,  Suggest 
something  to  me*  X^^^  ^^  what  to  do).  Wbat  should  I 
Bugg^t  to  you?  Well,  form  my  mind  so  as  to  accom* 
modate  itself  to  any  event.  Why  that  is  just  the  same  as 
if  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  letters  should  say,  Tell  me 
what  to  write  when  any  name  is  proposed  to  me.  For  if 
I  should  tell  him  to  write  Dion,  and  then  another  should 
oome  and  propose  to  him  not  the  name  of  Dion  but  that  of 
Theon,  what  will  be  done  ?  what  will  he  write  ?  But  if 
you  have  practised  writing,  you  are  also  prepared  to 
write  (or  to  do)  any  thing  that  is  required.  If  you  are 
not^  what  can  I  now  suggest?  For  if  circumstances  re- 
quire something  else,  what  will  you  say,  or  what  will  you 
do?  Bemember  then  this  general  precept  and  you  will 
need  no  suggestion.  But  if  you  gape  after  externals,  you 
must  of  necessity  ramble  up  and  down  in  obedience  to 
ihe  will  of  your  master.  And  who  is  the  master?  He 
who  has  the  power  over  the  things  which  you  seek  to 
gain  or  try  to  avoid.® 

•  <«  The  meaning  is.  Ton  mnst  not  ask  for  adTice  when  yon  are  come 
into  a  ^fficnlty,  bnt  every  man  onght  to  have  such  principles  as  to  be 
zeady  on  all  occasions  to  act  as  he  ought ;  just  as  he  who  knows  how  to 
write  can  write  any  name  which  is  proposed  to  him." — Wolf. 

7  '*The  reader  must  know  that  these  dissertations  were  spoken 
extempore,  and  that  one  thing  after  another  would  come  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker.  So  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  when 
tbe  discourse  is  on  the  maintenance  of  firmness  or  freedom  from  pertur- 
bations, Epictetus  should  now  speak  of  philosophical  preparation^ 
which  is  modt  efficient  for  the  maintenance  of  firmness." — WolfL 
See  sdso  Schweig.'s  note  on  section  21,  **  Suggest  something  to 
me : "  and  ii.  24. 

•  In  the  Encheiridion  or  Manual  (c.  14)  it  is  written,  *  Every  man's 
master  is  he  who  has  the  power  to  give  to  a  man  or  take  away  that 
which  he  would  have  or  not  have  :  whoever  then  wishes  to  be  free, 
let  him  neither  seek  any  thing  or  avoid  any  thing  which  is  in  tl>e 
power  of  others :  if  he  does  not  act  thus,  he  will  be  a  slave.' 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

10  THOSE  WHO  REC0MHEN3  PERSONS  TO  PHILOSOPHEBfl.. 

DiosENES  said  well  to  one  who  asked  from  liiin  letters  of 
recommendation,  *'  That  you  are  a  man,  he  said,  he  will 
know  as  soon  as  he  sees  you ;  and  he  will  know  whether 
you  are  good  or  bad,  if  he  is  by  experienoe  skilfiil  to 
distinguish  the  good  and  the  bad ;  but  if  he  is  without 
experience,  he  will  never  know,  if  I  write  to  him  ten 
thousand  times."  ^  For  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  drachma 
(a  piece  of  silver  money)  asked  to  be  recommended  to  a 
person  to  be'  tested.  If  he  is  skilful  in  testing  silver,  he 
will  know  what  you  are,  for  you  (the  drachma)  will 
recommend  yourself.  We  ought  then  in  life  also  to  have 
some  skill  as  in  the  case  of  silver  coin  that  a  man  may  be 
able  to  say  like  the  judge  of  silver.  Bring  me  any  dradkma 
and  I  will  test  it.  But  in  the  case  of  syllogisms,  I  would 
say.  Bring  any  man  that  you  please,  and  I  will  distinguish 
for  you  the  man  who  knows  how  to  resolve  syllogisms  and 
the  man  who  does  not.  Why  ?  Because  I  know  how  to 
resolve  syllogisms.  I  have  the  power,  which  a  man  must 
have  who  is  able  to  discover  those  who  have  the  power  of 
resolving  syllogisms.  But  in  life  how  do  I  act  ?  At  one 
time  I  call  a  thing  good,  and  at  another  time  bad.  What 
is  the  reason  ?  The  contrary  to  that  which  is  in  the  oase 
of  syllogisms,  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

*  Mrs.  Garter  says  '  This  is  one  of  the  many  extravagant  refinements 
of  the  philosophers;  and  might  lead  persons  into  very  dangerons 
mistakes,  if  it  was  laid  down  as  a  maxim  n\  ordinary  life.'  I  think 
that  Mrs.  Garter  has  not  seen  the  meaning  of  Epictetus.  The  philo- 
sopher will  discover  the  man's  character  by  trying  him,  as  the  assayer 
tries  the  silver  by  a  test. 

Gicero  (De  legibus,  i.  9)  says  that  the  face  expresses  the  hidden 
character.  Euripides  (Medea,  518)  says  better,  that  no  mark  is  im- 
pressed on  the  body  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  good  man  firon 
the  bad.    Shakspere  says 

There 's  no  art 
•  To  find  the  mindTj  tooftruction  in  the  face. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  m.  C 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
AoAnrer  a  fsbson  who  had  once  bees  detected  nr 

ADULTERY. 

As  EpictetuB  was  saying  that  man  is  formed  for  fidelity, 
and  that  ho  who  sabverts  fidelity  subverts  the  peculiar 
obaracteristio  of  men,  there  entered  one  of  those  who  are 
considered  to  be  men  of  letters,  who  had  once  been 
detected  in  adultery  in  the  city,  llien  Epictetus  con- 
tinned,  But  if  we  lay  aside  this  fidelity  for  which  we  are 
formed  and  make  designs  against  our  neighbour's  wife, 
what  are  we  doing  ?  What  else  but  destroying  and  over- 
throwing? Whom,  the  man  of  fidelity,  the  man  of 
modesty,  the  man  of  sanctity.  Is  this  all?  And  are  we 
not  overthrowing  neighbourhood,  and  friendship,  and  the 
community ;  and  in  what  place  are  we  putting  ourselves  ? 
How  shall  I  consider  you,  man?  As  a  neighbour,  as  a 
friend?  What  kind  of  one?  As  a  citizen?  Wherein  shall 
I  trust  you  ?  So  if  you  were  an  utensil  so  worthless  that  a 
man  could  not  use  you,  you  would  be  pitched  out  on  the 
dnng  heaps,  and  no  man  would  pick  you  up.  But  if 
being  a  man  you  are  unable  to  fill  any  place  which  befits 
a  man,  what  shall  we  do  with  you  ?  For  suppose  that 
yon  cannot  hold  the  place  of  a  friend,  can  you  hold  the 
place  of  a  slave  ?  And  who  will  trust  you  ?  Are  you  not 
then  content  that  you  also  should  be  pitched  somewhere 
on  a  dung  heap,  as  a  useless  utensil,  and  a  bit  of  dung? 
Then  will  you  say,  no  man  cares  for  me,  a  man  of  letters  ? 
They  do  not,  because  you  are  bad  and  useless.  It  is  just 
as  if  the  wasps  complained  because  no  man  cares  for 
them,  but  all  fly  from  them,  and  if  a  man  can,  he  strikes 
them  and  knocks  them  down.  You  have  such  a  sting 
that  you  throw  into  trouble  and  pain  any  man  that  you 
wound  with  it.  What  would  you  have  us  do  with  you  ? 
You  have  no  place  where  you  can  be  put. 

What  then,  are  not  women  common  by  nature  ?  ^     So  I 

'  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  women  being  common  by  nature  in 
any  rational  sense.  Zeno  and  his  school  said  (Diogenes  Laertius,  vii. ; 
Zeno,  p.  195.  London,  1G64) :  *  it  is  tlieir  opinion  also  tliat  the  women 
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say  also;  for  a  little  pig  is  common  to  all  the  inTiteCi 
guosts,  but  when  the  portions  have  been  diBtributed,  go,  if 
you  think  it  right,  and  snatch  up  the  portion  of  him  who 
reclines  next  to  you,  or  slily  steal  it,  or  place  your  hand 
down  by  it  and  lay  hold  of  it,  and  if  you  can  not  tear 
away  a  bit  of  the  meat,  grease  your  fingers  and  lick  them. 
A  fine  companion  over  cups,  and  Socratio  guest  indeed! 
Well,  is  not  the  theatre  common  to  the  citizens  ?  When 
then  they  have  taken  their  seats,  come,  if  yoa  think 
proper,  and  eject  one  of  them.  In  this  way  women  also 
are  common  by  nature.  When  then  the  legislator,  like  the 
master  of  a  feast,  has  distributed  them,  will  you  not  also 
look  for  your  own  portion  and  not  filch  and  handle  what 
belongs  to  another.  But  I  am  a  man  of  letters  and 
understand  Archedemus.^ — ^Understand  Archedemus  then, 
and  be  an  adulterer,  and  faithless,  and  instead  of  a  maxk, 
be  a  wolf  or  an  ape :  for  what  is  the  difference  ?' 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  MAGNANIMITY  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  GARB. 

Things  themselves  (materials)  are  indifferent;^  but  the 
use  of  them  is  not  indifferent.  How  then  shall  a  man 
preserve  firmness  and  tranquillity,  and  at  the  same  time 

should  be  common  among  the  wise,  so  that  any  man  should  use  any 
woman,  as  Zeno  says  in  his  Polity,  and  Chrysippus  in  the  book  on  Polity, 
and  Diogenes  the  Cynic  and  Plato;  and  we  shall  love  nil  the  children 
equally  like  fathers,  and  the  jealousy  about  adultery  will  be  removed.' 
These  wise  men  knew  little  about  human  nature,  if  they  taught  such 
doctrines. 

*  Archedemus  was  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Tarsus.  We  know  little 
about  him. 

*  A  man  may  be  a  philosopher  cr  pretend  to  be ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  may  be  a  beast. 

^  The  materials  (8Avi)  on  which  man  works  are  neither  good  nor 
bad,  and  eo  tliey  are.  as  Epu^tus  names  them,  indifferent.  But  the 
use  of  thin«:s,  or  of  material,  is  not  indifferent.  They  may  be  used  weU 
or  ill,  conformably  to  nature  or  not. 
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be  oarefol  and  neither  rash  nor  negligent  ?  If  he  imitates 
those  who  play  at  dice.  The  countens  are  indifferent ;  the 
dice  are  indifferent.  How  do  I  know  what  the  cast  will 
be?  But  to  use  carefully  and  dexterously  the  cast  of  the 
dioe,  this  is  my  business.'  ^  Thus  then  in  life  also  the  chief 
business  is  this :  distinguish  and  sepamte  things,  and  say, 
/  Externals  are  not  in  my  power:  will  is  in  my  power. 
'Where  shall  I  seek  the  good  and  the  bad  ?  Within,  in  the' 
things  which  are  my  own.  But  in  what  does  not  belong 
to  you  call  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  or  profit  or  damage 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

What  then?  Should  we  use  such  things  carelessly? 
In  no  way:  for  this  on  the  other  hand  is  bad  for  the 
Acuity  of  the  will,  and  consequently  against  nature ;  but 
we  should  act  carefully  because  the  use  is  not  indifferent, 
and  we  should  a^so  act  with  firmness  and  freedom  from 
perturbations  because  the  material  is  indifferent.  For 
where  the  material  is  not  indifferent,  there  no  man  can 
hinder  me  nor  compel  me.  Where  I  can  be  hindered  and 
compelled,  the  obtaining  of  those  things  is  not  in  my  power, 
nor  is  it  good  or  bad ;  but  the  use  is  either  bad  or  good, 
and  the  use  is  in  my  power.  But  it  is  difficult  to  mingle 
and  to  bring  together  these  two  things,  the  carefulness  of 
him  who  is  affected  by  the  matter  (or  things  about  him) 
and  the  firmness  of  him  who  has  no  regard  for  it ;  but  it 
is  not  impossible :  and  if  it  is,  happiness  is  impossible. 
But  we  should  act  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  a  voyage.  What 
can  I  do  ?  I  can  choose  the  master  of  the  ship,  the  sailors, 
the  day,  the  opportunity.  Then  comes  a  storm.  What 
more  have  I  to  care  for  ?  for  my  part  is  done.  The  busi- 
ness belongs  to  another,  the  master.^ — But  the  ship  is  sink- 
ing— what  then  have  I  to  do  ?  I  do  the  only  thing  that 
I  can,  not  to  be  drowned  full  of  fear,  nor  screaming  nor 
blaming  God,  but  knc»wing  that  what  has  been  produced 
must  alno  perish  :  for  I  am  not  an  immortal  being,  but  a 
man,  a  part  of  the  whole,  as  an  hour  is  a  part  of  the  day  : 

■  Terence  says  (Adelphi,  iv.  7)— 

Si  illad,  qaod  rst  maxlme  opns,  Jacta  non  cadit, 
Iliad  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  currigas. 

*  Dexterously'  is  *airte,'  T€x»'«K«y  in  Epietetus.— Upton. 
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I  must  be  present  like  the  hour,  and  past  like  tlie  hoar. 
What  difference  then  does  it  make  to  me,  how  I  pass 
away,  whether  by  being  suffocated  or  by  a  fever,  mr  I 
must  pass  through  some  such  means  ? 

This  is  just  what  you  will  see  those  doine  who  play  at 
ball  skilfully.  No  one  cares  about  the  bcdl'  aa  bSng 
good  or  bad,  but  about  throwing  and  catching  it.  In  this 
therefore  is  the  skill,  in  this  the  art,  the  quickness,  the 
judgment,  so  that  even  if  I  spread  out  my  lap  I  may  not 
be  able  to  catch  it,  and  another,  if  I  throw,  may  catch  the 
ball.  But  if  with  perturbation  and  fear  we  receive  or 
throw  the  ball,  what  kind  of  play  is  it  then,  and  wherein 
shall  a  man  be  steady,  and  how  shall  a  man  see  the  order 
in  the  game  ?  But  one  will  say,  Throw ;  or  Do  not  throw; 
and  another  will  say,  You  have  thrown  once.  This  is 
quarrelling,  not  play. 

Socrates  then  know  how  to  play  at  ball.  How  ?  By 
using  pleasantry  in  the  court  where  he  was  tried.  Tell 
me,  he  says,  Anytus,  how  do  you  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  God.  The  Daemons  (8cu/xov€9),  who  are  they,  think 
you?  Are  they  not  sons  of  Gods,  or  compounded  of  gods 
and  men?  "When  Anytus  admitted  this,  Socrates  said. 
Who  then,  think  you,  can  believe  that  there  are  mules 
(half  asses),  but  not  asses ;  and  this  he  said  as  if  he  were 
playing  at  ball.*  And  what  was  the  ball  in  that  case? 
Life,  chains,  banishment,  a  draught  of  poison,  separation 
from  wife  and  leaving  children  orphans.  These  were  the 
things  with  which  he  was  playing  ;  but  still  he  did  play 
and  threw  the  ball  skilfully.  So  we  should  do :  we  must 
employ  all  the  care  of  the  players,  but  show  the  same 
indifference  about  the  ball.     For  we  ought  by  all  means 

•  The  word  is  apira(rT6v^  which  was  also  used  by  the  Romans.  One 
throw  the  ball  and  tho  other  caught  it.  Clirysippus  used  this  simile  of 
a  ball  in  speaking  of  giving  and  receiving  (Seneca,  Do  Beneficiis, 
ii  17).  Martial  has  the  word  (Epig.  iv.  19)  *  Sive  harpasta  mann 
pulverulenta  rapis  * ;  and  elsewhere. 

*  In  Plato's  Apoloiry  c.  15,  Socrates  addresses  Meletus ;  and  he  eaysv 
t  would  be  equally  absurd  if  a  man  shnuld  })oIiovo  that  there  are  foale 

of  horses  and  asses,  and  should  not  believe  1 1 lat  there  are  horses  and 
asses.  But  Socrates  says  nothing  of  mules,  for  tho  word  mules  in  somi 
texts  of  the  Apolog*'  is  manifestly  wronjr 
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Id  apply  our  art  to  some  external  material^  not  as  valuing 
the  material,  but,  wliatever  it  may  be,  showing  our  art  in 
it.  Thus  too  the  weaver  does  not  make  wool,  but  exercises 
his  art  upon  snch  as  he  receives.  Another  gives  you  food 
and  property  and  is  able  to  take  them  away  and  your  poor 
body  also.  When  then  yon  have  received  the  material, 
work  on  it.  If  then  yon  come  out  (of  the  trial)  without 
haTing  suffered  any  thing,  all  who  meet  you  will  congratu- 
late you  on  your  escape ;  but  he  who  knows  how  to  look 
at  such  things,  if  he  shall  see  that  you  have  behaved 
properly  in  the  matter,  will  commend  you  and  be  pleased 
with  you ;  and  if  he  shall  find  that  you  owe  your  escape 
to  any  want  of  proper  behaviour,  he  will  do  the  contrary. 
For  where  rejoicing  is  reasonable,  there  also  is  congratu- 
lation reasonable. 

How  then  is  it  said  that  some  external  things  are 
according  to  nature  and  others  contraiy  to  nature  ?  It  is 
said  as  it  might  be  said  if  we  were  separated  from  union 
(or  society) .  for  to  the  foot  I  shall  say  that  it  is  accord- 
ing to  nature  for  it  to  be  clean ;  but  if  you  take  it  as  a 
foot  and  as  a  thing  not  detached  (independent),  it  will 
befit  it  both  to  step  into  the  mud  and  tread  on  thorns,  and 
sometimes  to  be  cut  off  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body ; 
otherwise  it  is  no  longer  a  foot.  We  should  think  in  some 
snch  way  about  ourselves  alsc.  What  are  you  ?  A  man. 
If  you  consider  yourself  as  detached  from  other  men,  it  is 
according  to  nature  to  live  to  old  age,  to  be  rich,  to  be 
healthy.  But  if  you  consider  yourself  as  a  man  and  a 
part  of  a  certain  whole,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  that  whole 
that  at  one  time  you  should  be  sick,  at  another  time  lake 
a  voyage  and  run  into  danger,  and  at  another  time  be  in 
want,  and  in  some  cases  die  prematurely.  Why  then  are 
you  troubled?  Do  you  not  know,  that  as  a  foot  is  no 
longer  a  foot  if  it  is  detached  from  the  body,  so  you  are 
no  longer  a  man  if  you  are  separated  from  other  men. 
For  what  is  a  man  ?^  A  part  of  a  state,  of  that  first  which 
consists  of  Gods  and  of  men ;  then  of  that  which  is  called 

*  &Tr6\vT0i.    Compare  Antoninus,  x.  24,  viii.  34. 

*  Oompare  Antoninus,  ii.  16,  ili.  11,  vi.  44,  xii  36 ;  and  Seneca,  de 
Otic  Sap.  c.  31 ;  and  Cicero,  De  Fin.  iil  19. 
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next  to  it,  which  is  a  small  image  of  the  imiTersal  stateii 
What  then  must  I  be  brought  to  trial ;  must  another  haTe 
a  fever,  another  sail  on  the  sea,  another  die,  and  another 
foe  condemned  ?  Yes,  for  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  body, 
in  such  a  universe  of  things,  among  so  many  living  to- 
gether, that  such  things  should  not  happen,  some  to  one 
and  others  to  others.  It  is  your  duty  then  since  yon  are 
come  here,  to  say  what  you  ought,  to  arrange  these  thing! 
as  it  is  fit.^  Then  some  one  says,  *'  I  shall  charge  yon 
with  doing  me  wrong."  Much  good  may  it  do  you:  I 
have  done  my  part ;  but  whether  you  also  have  done  yours, 
you  must  look  to  that ;  for  there  is  some  danger  of  this 
too,  that  it  may  escape  your  notice. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  INDIFFERENCE.* 

The  hypothetical  proposition  ^  is  indifferent :  the  judgment 
about  it  is  not  indifferent,  but  it  is  either  knowledge  or 
opinion  or  error.  Thus  life  is  indifferent :  the  use  is  not 
indifferent.  When  any  man  then  tells  you  that  these 
things  also  are  indifferent,  do  not  become  negligent ;  and 
when  a  man  invites  you  to  be  careful  (about  such  things), 
do  not  become  abject  and  stinick  with  admiration  of  ma- 
terial  things.  And  it  is  good  for  you  to  know  your  own 
preparation  and  power,  that  in  those  matters  where  you 
have  not  been  prepared,  you  may  keep  quiet,  and  not  be 

'  He  te1l3  some  imaginary  person,  who  hears  him,  that  since  he  is 
come  into  the  world,  he  must  do  bis  duty  in  it. 

^  This  discussion  is  with  a  young  philosopher  who,  intending  to 
return  from  Nicopolis  to  Kome,  feared  tlie  tyranny  of  Domitian,  who  was 
partictdarly  severe  towards  philosophers.  See  also  the  note  on  i.  24.  3. 
oohweig.  Compare  Plin.  Epp.  1. 12,  and  the  expression  of  GoreUiiif 
Bofus  about  the  detestable  villain,  the  emperor  Domitian. 

The  title  *  of  Indifference '  means  '  of  the  indifference  of  thingg;  * 
'n  ibiags  which  are  neitlier  good  nor  bad. 
^•^Mi^yoyt  p.  93. 
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?8xed,  if  others  have  the  advantage  oyer  yon.  For  you 
too  in  Bjllogisms  will  daim  to  have  the  advantage  over 
ihem ;  and  if  others  should  be  vexed  at  this,  you  will 
console  them  by  saving,  *  I  have  learned  thezsi,  and  you 
have  not.'  Thus  also  where  there  is  need  of  any  practice, 
seek  not  that  which  is  acquired  from  the  need  (of  such 
practice),  but  yield  in  that  matter  to  those  who  have  had 
practice,  and  be  yourself  content  with  fiimness  of  mind. 

Go  and  salute  a  certain  person.  How  ?  Not  meanly. — 
Bnt  I  have  been  shut  out,  for  I  have  not  learned  to  make 
my  way  through  the  window ;  and  when  I  have  found  the 
door  shut,  I  must  either  come  back  or  enter  through  the 
window. — ^But  still  speak  to  him. — In  what  way?  Not 
meanly.  But  suppose  that  you  have  not  got  what  you 
wanted.  Was  this  your  business,  and  not  his  ?  Why  then 
do  you  claim  that  which  belongs  to  another?  Always 
remember  what  is  your  own,  and  what  belongs  to  another ;; 
and  you  will  not  be  disturbed.  Chrysippus  therefore  said 
well.  So  long  as  future  things  are  uncertain,  I  always, 
cling  to  those  which  are  more  adapted  to  the  conservation, 
of  that  which  is  according  to  nature ;  for  God  himself  has^ 
ffiven  me  the  faculty  of  such  choice.  But  if  I  knew  that 
it  was  fated  (in  the  order  of  things)  for  me  to  be  sick,  I 
would  even  move  towards  it ;  for  tne  foot  also,  if  it  had 
intelligence,  would  move  to  go  into  the  mud.^  For  why 
are  ears  of  com  produced?  Is  it  not  that  they  may 
become  dry  ?  And  do  they  not  become  dry  that  they  may 
be  reaped?^  for  they  are  not  separated  from  communion, 
with  other  things.  If  then  they  had  perception,  ought 
they  to  wish  never  to  be  reaped  ?y^ut  this  is  a  curse  upon: 
ears  of  com,  to  be  never  reaped/ So  we  must  know  that 
in  the  case  of  men  too  it  is  a  curse  not  to  die,  just  the 
same^as  not  to  be  ripened  and  not  to  be  reaped.  But  since; 
we  must  be  reaped,  and  we  also  know  that  we  'are  reaped, 

»  Sec.  it  5, 24. 

^  Epiotetns  alludes  to  the  verses  from  the  Hjpslpvle  of  Euripides.. 

Compare  Antoninus  (vii.  40) :  '  Life  must  be  reaped  like  the  ripe  ears. 

of  com:  one  man  is  bom ;  another  dies.'    Cicero  (liiscul.  Disp.  iii.  25): 

has  translated  six  verses   from  Euripides,   and   among  ihem  ara 

these  two : 

turn  vita  omnibus 
Xetenda  vt  fruges:  slcjabet  neoessitas. 

\ 
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we  are  vexed  at  it ;  for  we  neither  know  what  we  are  nor 
have  we  studied  what  belongs  to  man,  as  those  who  have 
studied  horses  know  what  belongs  to  horses.  But  Ofary- 
santas^  when  he  was  going  to  strike  the  enemy  checked 
himself  when  he  heard  the  trumpet  sounding  a  retreat :  bo 
it  seemed  better  to  him  to  obey  the  general's  command 
than  to  follow  his  own  inclination.  But  not  one  of  us 
chooses,  even  when  necessity  summons,  readily  to  obey  it, 
but  weeping  and  groaning  we  sufifer  what  we  do  siuffer, 
and  we  call  them  '  circumstances.*  What  kind  of  circum- 
stances, man  ?  If  you  give  the  name  of  circumstances  to 
the  things  which  are  around  you,  all  things  are  circumr 
stances ;  but  if  you  call  hardships  by  this  name,  what 
hardship  is  there  in  the  dying  of  that  which  has  been  pro- 
duced ?  But  that  which  destroys  is  either  a  sword,  or  a 
wheel,  or  the  sea,  or  a  tile,  or  a  tyrant.  Why  do  you  care 
about  the  way  of  going  down  to  Hades  ?  All  ways  are 
equal.®  But  if  you  will  listen  to  the  truth,  the  way  which 
the  tyrant  sends  you  is  shorter.  A  tyrant  never  killM  a 
man  in  six  months  :  but  a  fever  is  often  a  year  about  it. 
All  these  things  are  only  sound  and  the  noise  of  empty 
names. 

I  am  in  danger  of  my  life  from  Caesar.^  And  am  not  I 
in  danger  who  dwell  in  Nicopolis,  where  there  are  so 
many  earthquakes :  and  when  you  are  crossing  the 
Hadriatic,  what  hazard  do  you  run  ?  Is  it  not  the  hazard 
of  your  life  ?  But  I  am  in  danger  also  as  to  opinion.  Do 
you  mean  your  own?  how?.-  For  who  can  compel  you  to 
have  any  opinion  which  you  do  not  choose ?  /But  is  it  as 
to  another  man's  opinion  ?   and  what  kind  of  danger  is 

*  The  story  is  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  (IV.  near  the  beginning) 
vrHeie  Cyrus  says  that  he  called  Ghrysantas  hy  name.  Epict£tu8,  as 
^pton  remarks,  quotes  from  memory. 

•  So  Anaxagoras  said  that  the  road  to  tlie  other  world  (ad  inferos)  is 

the  same  from  all  places.    (Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  43).    What  follows  is 

ODd  of  l^e  examples  of  extravagant  assertion  in  Epictetus.    A  tyrant 

nay  kill  by  a  slow  death  as  a  fever  docs.    I  suppose  that  Epictetus 

"lold  have  some  answer  to  that.    Except  to  a  Stoic  the  ways  to  death 

not  indifferent :  some  ways  of  dying  are  painful,  and  even  he  who 

endure  with  fortitude,  would  prefer  an  easy  death. 

The  text  has  iir\  Kala-apof]  but  ivl  perhaps  ought  to  be  ^6 

Pa 
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jronrs,  if  others  have  false  opinions?  But  I  am  in  danger 
of  being  banished.  What  is  it  to  be  banished?  To  bo 
somewhere  else  than  at  Eome  ?  Tes :  what  then  if  I 
flhonld  be  sent  to  Gyara  ?  ®  If  that  suits  you,  you  will  go 
there;  but  if  it  does  not,  you  oan  go  to  another  place 
instead  of  Gyara,  whither  he  also  will  go,  who  sends  you 
to  Gyara,  whether  he  choose  or  not.  Why  then  do  you 
go  up  to  Borne  as  if  it  were  something  great?  It  is  not 
worm  all  this  preparation,  that  an  ingenuous  youth 
should  say.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  have  heard  so 
much  and  to  have  written  so  much  and  to  have  sat  so  long 
by  the  side  of  an  old  man  who  is  not  worth  much.  Only 
remember  that  division  by  which  your  own  and  not  your 
own  are  distinguished :  never  claim  any  thing  which 
belongs  to  others.  ^^  tribunal  and  a  prison  are  each  a 
place,  one  high  and  the  other  low ;  but  the  will  can  be 
maintained  equal,  if  you  choose  to  maintain  it  equal  in 
each.  /  And  we  shall  then  be  imitators  of  Socrates,  when 
we  are  able  to  write  paeans  in  prison.^  But  in  our  present 
disposition,  consider  if  we  could  endure  in  prison  another 
person  saying  to  us.  Would  you  like  me  to  read  Paeans  to 
you? — ^Why  do  you  trouble  me?  do  you  not  know  the 
evils  which  hold  me  ?  Can  I  in  such  circumstances  (listen 
to  paeans)  ? — What  circumstances  ? — ^I  am  going  to  die. — 
And  will  other  men  be  immortal  ? 

•  Seei.  25,  note  4. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  reports  in  his  life  of  Socrates  that  he  wrote  in 
prison  a  Paean,  and  he  gives  the  first  line  which  oonta:Ds  an  address  te 
Apollo  and  Artemis. 


\^ 
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HOW   WK  OUGHT  TO  tJBE  DIVINATIOIT. 

Through  an  un reasonable  regard  to  divination  many  of 
us  (irait  many  duties.'  For  wLat  more  can  the  diviner 
see  than  death  or  danger  or  disease,  or  generally  things  of 
that  kind?  If  then  I  must  expose  myself  to  danger  for  a 
friend,  and  if  it  is  my  duty  even  to  die  for  him,  what  need 
have  I  then  for  divination  ?^  Have  I  not  within  me  a 
diviner  who  has  told  mo  the  nature  of  good  and  of  evil, 
and  has  explained  to  me  the  signs  (or  marts)  of  both?/( 
What  need  have  I  then  to  consult  the  viscera  of  victims  or 
the  flight  of  hirds,  and  why  do  I  submit  when  he  says,  1 
ia  for  your  interest  ?  For  does  he  know  what  is  for  m_ 
interest,  does  he  know  what  is  good ;  and  as  he  ha» 
learned  the  signs  of  the  viscera,  has  ho  also  learned  the 
signs  of  good  and  evil?  For  if  he  knows  the  ^igns  ( 
these,  he  knows  the  signs  both  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the 
ugly,  and  of  the  just  and  of  the  nnjust.  Do  you  tell  me, 
man,' what  ie  the  thing  which  is  si^u£ed  for  me :  is  it  life 
or  death,  poverty  or  wealth?  But  whether  these  things 
are  lor  my  iutCTest  or  whether  they  arc  not,  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  yon.  "Why  don't  you  give  your  opinion  on 
matters  of  grammar,  and  why  do  you  give  it  here  about 
things  on  which  we  are  all  in  error  and  disputing  with 
one  another?^     The  woman  therefore,  who  intended  to 

'  Divinatlnn  wilb  a  great  port  of  BDtient  Tellgian,  and,  as  Epictetof 
aaji.  it  IltI  men  'toomit  many  duties.'  In  a  certain  seme  there  wu 
aomi'  meaning  in  it.  If  it  ia  trae  that  thoee  nho  believe  ia  God  c< 
see  cerlain  Kuns  in  the  adniinistnitioii  of  the  worhl  by  which  they  Dt_ 
jnd«e  whftt  their  behaviour  ought  to  bo,  they  can  learn  what  thdl 
dniies  are.  If  those  signs  are  misunderstood,  or  if  thsy  are  not  Men  ' 
right,  men  may  be  governed  by  an  abjeot  superstition.  So  the  exteraU 
fonntiiif  any  religion  may  become  the  means  of  comiption  andof  hlmim 
debai^ment.  and  the  true  indicAtions  of  God's  vilt  m»y  be  neglected. 
tfpti'Ti  compares  Lucan  {ii.  572),  who  sometimea  said  a   few  good 

'  A  man  who  gives  his  opinion  on  gmnjmar  gives  an  opinit 

thing  of  which  many  know  something.  A  man  who  gives  bia  ojHnion 
on  divination  or  on  future  evenfa,  gives  an  opinion  on  things  of  which. 
we  all  know  nothing.    When  then  a  man  affects  to  instruct  on  thinjjt 

vaknown,   we  may  aak  him  to  give  his  opinion  on  things  whidi  an 

*~  '   o  we  may  learn  wlml  Mud  ol  mtt.ii  te  ia. 
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•end  by  a  vessel  a  month's  proyisions  to  Gratilla'  in  her 
banishment,  made  a  good  answer  to  liim  who  said  that 
Domitian  would  seize  what  she  sent,  I  would  rather,  she 
replied,  that  Domitian  should  seize  aU  than  that  I  should 
not  send  it. 

What  then  leads  ns  to  frequent  nse  of  divination? 
Oowardice,  the  dread  of  what  will  happen.  This  is  the 
reason  why  we  flatter  the  diviners.  Pray,  master,  shall  I 
snoceed  to  the  property  of  my  father?  Let  ns  see :  let  ns 
sacrifice  on  the  occasion. — Tes,  master,  as  fortune  chooses. 
— ^When  he  has  said,  Tou  shall  succeed  to  the  inheritance, 
we  thank  him  as  if  we  received  the  inheritance  from  him. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  play  upon  us.'^ 

What  then  should  we  do?  We  ought  to  come  (to  divina- 
tion) without  desire  or  aversion,  as  the  wayfarer  asks  of 
the  man  whom  he  meets  which  of  two  roads  leads  (to  his 
journey's  end),  without  any  desire  for  that  which  leads  to 
the  right  rather  than  to  the  left,  for  he  has  no  wish  to  go  by 
any  road  except  the  road  which  leads  (to  his  end).  Li  the 
same  way  ought  we  to  come  to  God  also  as  a  guide;  as  we 
nse  our  eyes,  not  asking  them  to  show  us  rather  such 
things  as  we  wish,  but  receiving  the  appearances  of 
things  such  as  the  eyes  present  them  to  us.  But  now  we 
trembling  take  the  augur  (bird  interpreter)^  by  the  hand, 
and  while  we  invoke  God  we  intreat  the  augur,  and  say 
Master  have  mercy  on  me  ;^  suffer  me  to  come  safe  out  of 
this  difficulty.  VV  retch,  would  you  have  then  any  thing 
other  than  what  is  best?  Is  there  then  any  thing  better 
than  what  pleases  God  ?  Why  do  you,  as  far  as  is  in  your 
power,  corrupt  your  judge  and  lead  astray  your  adviser  ? 

'  Gratilla  was  a  lady  of  rank,  who  was  banished  from  Borne  and 
Italy  by  Domitian.  Pliny,  Epp.  iii.  11,  See  the  note  in  Schweig.'g 
ed.on  iirifi-fivia, 

*  As  knavish  priests  have  often  played  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
saperstitious. 

*  Sohweighaenser  reads  rhv  ipviOdptov,    See  his  note. 

*  '  Ki&pt€  Ixtrjcrov,  Domine  miserere.  Notissima  formula  in  Cl\ristiana 
eoclesia  jam  usque  a  priuiis  temporibus  usurpata.'    Upton. 
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CHAPTEK  Vm. 

WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  (^  ovo-ta)  OF  THE  GOOD  I  * 

God  is  beneficial.  But  the  Good  also  is  beneficiaL^  It  is 
consistent  then  that  where  the  nature  of  God  is,  there  also 
the  nature  of  the  good  should  be.  What  then  is  the 
nature  of  God  ?  ^  Flesh  ?  Certainly  not.  An  estate  in 
land  ?  By  no  means.  Fame  ?  No.  Is  it  intelligence, 
knowledge,  right  reason  ?  Yes.  Herein  then  simply  seek 
tho  nature  of  the  good ;  for  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  seek 
it  in  a  plant.  No.  Do  yon  seek  it  in  an  irrational 
animal?  No.  If  then  you  seek  it  in  a  rational  animal, 
why  do  you  still  seek  it  any  where  except  in  the  snpe- 
riority  of  rational  over  irrational  animals  ?*  Now  plants 
have  not  even  the  power  of  using  appearances,  and  for  this 
reason  you  do  not  apply  the  term  good  to  them.  The 
good  then  requires  the  use  of  appearances.  Does  it  re- 
quire this  use  only?  For  if  you  say  tbat  it  requires  this 
use  only,  say  that  the  good,  and  that  happiness  and  unhap- 
piness  are  in  irrational  animals  also.  But  you  do  not  say 
this,  and  you  do  right;  for  if  they  possess  even  in  the 
highest  degree  the  use  of  appearances,  yet  they  have  not 
the  faculty  of  understanding  the  use  of  appearances ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  this,  for  they  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  others,  and  they  exercise  no  superiority.  For 
the  ass,  I  suppose,  does  not  exist  for  any  superiority  over 
others.  No ;  but  because  we  had  need  of  a  back  which  is 
able  to  bear  something ;  and  in  truth  we  had  need  also  of 
his  being  able  to  walk,  and  for  this  reason  he  received 
also  the  faculty  of  making  use  of  appearances,  for  other 

'  Schweighaenser  observes  tbat  the  title  of  this  chapter  would  more 
oorrectly  be  &  Sebs  iv  lti7v,  God  in  man.  There  is  no  better  chapter  in 
the  book. 

'  Socrates  (Xenophon,  Mem.  iv.  6,  8)  concludes  '  that  the  useful  is 

gcx)d  to  him  to  whom  it  is  useful.' 

'  I  do  not  xemember  that  Epictetus  has  attempted  any  other  descrip> 

****»•  nature  of  God.    He  has  doneTiiore  wisely  than  some  who 

'  ^  mswer  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered.    Uut 

H4eOffio.i27. 
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wise  He  would  not  have  been  able  to  walk.  And  here  then 
the  matter  stopped.  For  if  he  had  also  received  the  faculty 
of  comprehending  the  nse  of  appeaiunces,  it  is  plain  that 
consistently  with  reason  he  would  not  then  have  beex. 
subjected  to  us,  nor  would  he  have  done  us  these  services^ 
but  he  would  have  been  equal  to  us  and  like  to  us. 

Will  you  not  then  seek  the  nature  of  good  in  the 
rational  animal  ?  for  if  it  is  not  there,  you  will  not  choose 
to  say  that  it  exists  in  any  other  thing  (plant  or  animal). 
What  then  ?  are  not  plants  and  animals  also  the  works  of 
God?  They  are;  but  they  are  not  superior  things,  nor 
yet  parts  of  the  Gods.  But  you  are  a  superior  thing;  you 
are  a  portion  separated  from  the  deity ;  you  have  in  your- 
self a  certain  portion  of  him.  Why  then  are  you  ignorant 
of  your  own  noble  descent?^  Why  do  you  not  know- 
whence  you  came?  will  you  not  remember  when  you  are- 
eating,  who  you  are  who  eat  and  whom  you  feed  ?  When 
you  are  in  conjunction  with  a  woman,  will  you  not  re- 
member who  you  are  who  do  this  thing  ?  When  you  are- 
in  social  intercourse,  when  you  are  exercising  yourself, 
when  you  are  engaged  in  discussion,  know  you  not  that 
you  are  nourishing  a  god,  that  you  are  exercising  a  god  ? 
Wretch,  you  are  carrying  about  a  god  with  you,  and  you 
know  it  not.®    Do  you  think  that  I  mean  some  God  of 

*  Noble  descent.    See  i.  c.  9. 

The  doctrine  that  God  is  in  man  is  an  old  doctrine.  Euripides  said 
(Apud  Theon.  Soph.  Progym.) : — 

*0   vovs   yhp   ijfiiv   itrrtv  iv   iKdcTqt   6€($s. 
The  doctrine  became  a  common  place  of  the  poets  (Ovid,  Fast.  vi.),. 

*  Est  deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus  iUo ; '  and  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  6, 79,. 

*  Atque  affigit  humo  diyioae  particulam  aurae.'    See  i.  14,  note  4. 

•  Mrs.  Carter  has  a  note  here.  *  See  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  2  Cor.  vi.  16» 
2  Tim.  i.  14, 1  John  ill.  24,  iv.  12, 13.  But  though  the  simple  expression 
of  carrying  God  about  with  us  may  seem  to  have  some  nearly  parallel 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  those  represent  the  Almighty  in  a  more 
venerable  manner,  as  taking  the  hearts  of  good  men  for  a  temple  to 
dwell  in.  But  the  other  expressions  here  of  feeding  and  exercising 
God,  aud  the  whole  of  the  para^pb,  and  indeed  of  the  Stoic  system, 
show  the  real  sense  of  even  its  more  decent  phrases  to  be  vastly 
different  from  that  of  Scripture.' 

The  passage  in  1  Cor.  vi.  19  is,  'What?  know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have 
of  God  and  ye  are  not  your  own '  ?  This  follows  v.  18,  which  is  an 
exhortation  to  '  flee  fornication.'    The  passage  iu  2  Cor,  vi.  16  is  '  And 
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Bilver  or  of  gold,  and  external?  Yon  cany  him  withiB 
yourself,  and  you  perceive  not  that  yuu  are  polluting  him 

what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  tlia 
temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  suid,  I  will  dwell  in  them 
aiid  walk  in  them,'  etc.  Mis,  Carter  has  not  oorrectly  stated  the  sense 
of  these  two  passages. 

It  is  certain  that  Epictetos  knew  nothing  of  the  writers  of  tiie 
Eptstles  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  whence  did  these  writers  lesm 
such  forms  of  oxpression  as  we  tind  in  the  passages  cited  by  Mis. 
Garter  ?  I  believe  that  they  drew  them  from  the  Stoic  philosophers  who 
wrote  before  Epictetus  and  that  they  applied  them  to  the  new  religion 
which  they  were  teaching.  The  teaching  of  Paul  and  of  Epictetos 
does  not  di£fer :  the  spirit  of  God  is  in  man. 

Swedenborg  says,  *  In  these  two  faculties  (rationality  and  liberfy) 
the  Lord  resides  with  every  man,  wliether  he  be  good  or  evil,  they  bebg 
the  Lord's  mansions  in  the  human  race.  But  the  mansion  of  the  L^ 
is  nearer  with  a  man,  in  proportion  as  the  man  opens  the  superior 
degrees  by  these  faculties ;  for  by  the  opening  thereof  he  comes  into 
superior  degrees  of  love  and  wisdom,  and  consequently  nearer  to  the 
Lord.  Hence  it  may  appear  that  as  these  degrees  are  opened,  so  a  man 
is  in  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  in  him.'  Sweueuborg,  Angelic  Wisdom, 
240.  Again, '  the  faculty  of  thinking  rationally,  viewed  in  itself,  is  not 
man's,  but  God's  in  man.' 

I  am  not  quite  sure  in  what  sense  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist 
ought  to  be  understood  in  the  church  of  England  service.  Some  English 
divines  formerly  understood,  and  perhaps  some  now  understand,  the 
ceremony  as  a  commemoration  of  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  us  and  of 
his  body  which  was  broken  ;  as  we  see  in  T.  Burnet's  Posthumous  woik 
(de  Fide  et  Officiis  Chribtianorum,  p.  80).  It  was  a  commemoration  of 
the  last  supper  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
bo  the  sense  in  which  the  ceremony  is  now  understood  by  some  priests 
and  by  some  members  of  the  church  of  England,  whose  notions  approach 
near  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gatholic  moss.  Nur  dues  it  appear  to  be  the 
sense  of  tlie  prayer  made  before  delivering  the  bread  and  wine  to  tht 
Communicants,  for  the  prayer  is  *  Grant  us,  gnicious  Lord,  so  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  thy  dear  son  Jesus  Christ  and  to  drink  liis  blood  tliat  our  sinful 
bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  bis  body  and  our  souls  washed  through 
his  most  precious  blood  and  that  we  may  evermore  d^ell  in  him  andhe 
in  us.'  This  is  a  different  tiling  from  Epictetus'  notion  of  God  l>eine  in 
man,  and  also  different,  as  I  imderstand  it,  from  the  notion  contained  in 
tlie  two  passages  of  Puul ;  for  it  is  there  said  generally  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  in  man  or  Gh)d  in  man,  not  thut  God  is  in  man  by  virtue  of  a 
particular  ceremony.  It  should  not  be  omitted  that  there  is  after  the 
end  of  the  Communion  service  an  admonition  that  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  remain  what  they  were,  *  and  thut  the  natural  body  and  blood 
of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaven  and  not  here ;  it  being  against  the 
truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.* 
It  was  affirmed  by  the  Keformers  and  the  best  writers  of  the  English 
\xach  that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  splrituaf 
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tr  impure  {honglits  and  dirty  deeds.  And  if  an  ima^e  of 
Ckxl  were  present,  yon  would  not  dare  to  do  any  of  the 
things  which  yon  are  doing:  but  when  God  himself  is 
present  withi%i  and  sees  all  and  hears  all,  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  thinking  such  things  and  doing  such  things, 
ignorant  as  you  are  of  your  own  nature  and  subject  to  the 
anger  of  God.  Then  why  do  we  fear  when  we  are  send- 
ixig  a  young  man  from  the  school  into  active  life,  lest  he 
should  do  anything  improperly,  eat  improperly,  have 
improper  intercourse  with  women;  and  lest  the  rags  in 
which  he  is  wrapped  should  debase  him,  loRt  fine  garments 
should  make  him  proud?  This  youth  (if  he  acts  thus) 
does  not  know  his  own  God  :  he  knows  not  with  whom  he 
sets  out  (into  the  world).  But  can  we  endure  when  he 
says  '  I  wish  I  had  you  (God)  with  me.*  Have  you  not 
God  with  you  ?  and  do  you  seek  for  any  other,  when  you 
have  him  ?  or  will  God  tell  you  any  thing  else  than  this  ? 
If  you  were  a  statue  of  Phidias,  either  Athena  or  Zeus,  you 
would  think  both  of  yourself  and  of  the  artist,  ani  if  you 
had  any  understanding  (power  of  perception)  you  would 
try  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  him  who  made  you  or  of 
yourself,  and  try  not  to  appear  in  an  unbecoming  dress 
^ttitude)  to  those  who  look  on  you.  But  now  because 
Zeus  has  made  you,  for  this  reason  do  you  care  not  how  you 
shall  appear?  And  yet  is  the  artist  (in  the  one  case)  like 
the  artist  in  the  other  ?  or  the  work  in  the  one  case  like 
the  other?  And  what  work  of  an  artist,  for  instance,  has 
in  itself  the  faculties,  which  the  artist  shows  in  making 
it  ?  Is  it  not  marble  or  bronze,  or  gold  or  ivory?  and  the 
Athena  of  Phidias  when  she  has  once  extended  the  hand 
and  received  in  it  the  figure  o^  Victory^  stands  in  that 

presenoe,  and  in  this  opinion  they  followed  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  divines : 
and  yet  in  the  Prayer  i)Ook  we  have  the  language  that  I  have  quoted ; 
and  even  Calvin,  who  only  maintained  a  spiritual  presence,  said,  *  that 
the  verity  is  nevertheless  joined  to  the  signs,  and  that  in  the  sacrament 
we  have  "trae  Communion  in  Christ's  body  and  blood'"  (Con- 
temporary Keview,  p.  464,  August  1874).  What  would  Epictetus  have 
thought  of  the  subtleties  of  our  days  ? 

'  The  Athena  of  Phidias  was  in  the  Parthenon  on  the  Athenian 
Aoropolis,  a  colossni  chryselephantine  statue,  that  is,  a  frame  work  of 
wood,  covered  with  ivory  and  gold  (Pausanias,  i.  24).    The  figure  of 
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attitude  for  ever.  But  the  works  of  Ood  have  power  ot 
motion,  they  breathe,  they  have  the  faculty  of  using  the 
appearances  of  things,  and  the  power  of  examining  them. 
Being  the  work  of  such  an  artist  do  you  dishonour  him? 
And  what  shall  I  say,  not  only  that  he  made  you,  but  also 
entrusted  you  to  yourself  and  made  you  a  deposit  to  your- 
self? Will  you  not  think  of  this  too,  but  do  you  also  dis- 
honour your  guardianship?  But  if  God  had  entrusted 
an  orphan  to  you,  would  you  thus  neglect  him?  He  has 
delivered  yourself  to  your  own  care,  and  says,  I  had  no 
one  fitter  to  intrust  him  to  than  yourself:  keep  him  for 
me  such  as  he  is  by  nature,  modest,  faithful,  erect,  unterri- 
fied,  free  from  passion  and  perturbation.  And  then  you 
do  not  keep  him  such. 

But  some  will  say,  whence  has  this  fellow  got  the 
arrogance  which  he  displays  and  these  supercilious 
looks? — I  have  not  yet  so  much  gravity  as  befits  a 
philosopher;  for  I  do  not  yet  feel  confidence  in  what  I 
have  learned  and  in  what  I  have  assented  to :  I  still 
fear  my  own  weakness.  Let  me  get  confidence  and 
then  you  shall  see  a  countenance  such  as  I  ought  to  have 
and  an  attitude  such  as  I  ought  to  have :  then  I  will 
show  to  you  the  statue,  when  it  is  perfected,  when  it 
is  polished.  What  do  you  expect  ?  a  supercilious  coun- 
tenance ?  Does  the  Zeus  at  Olympia  ^  lift  up  his  brow  ? 
No,  his  look  is  fixed  as  becomes  him  who  is  ready  to 
say 

Irrevocable  is  my  word  and  shall  not  falL — ^Iliad,  i.  526. 

Such  will  I  show  myself  to  you,  faithful,  modest,  noble, 
free  from  perturbation — What,  and  immortal  too,  exempt 
from  old  age,  and  from  sickness  ?  No,  but  dying  as  becomes 
a  god,  sickening  as  becomes  a  god.  This  power  I  possess ; 
this  I  can  do.  But  the  rest  I  do  not  possess,  nor  can  I  do. 
I  will  show  the  nerves  (strength)  of  a  philosopher.    What 

Victory  stood  on  the  hand  of  the  goddess,  as  we  frequently  see  in  ooins. 
Bee.  i.  6,  23,  and  the  note  in  Schweig.'s  edition.  Cicero,  de  Natura 
Deonim,  ill.  34. 

*  The  great  statue  at  Olympia  was  the  work  of  Phidias  (PansaniaSy 
T.  11).  It  was  a  seated  colossal  chryselephantine  statue,  and  held  a 
Victory  in  the  right  hand. 
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sierrai*  are  these?  A  desire  never  disappointed,  an 
aTersion^®  whioh  never  falls  on  that  whiob  it  would 
avoid,  a  pro|>er  pursuit  {opfiyv)^  a  diligent  purpose,  an 
assent  wmoh  is  not  rash.    These  you  sh^  see. 

V 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

THAT  WHSN  WE  CANNOT  FULFIL  THAT  WHICH  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  A  MAN  PROMISES,  WE  ASSUME  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A 
PHILOSOPHER. 

It  is  no  common  (easy)  thing  to  do  this  only,  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  a  mans  nature.  For  what  is  a  man?  The 
answer  is,  a  rational  and  mortal  being.  Then  by  the 
rational  faculty  from  whom  are  we  separated?^  From 
wild  beasts.  And  from  what  others  ?  From  sheep  and 
like  animals.  Take  care  then  to  do  nothing  like  a  wild 
beast;  but  if  you  do,  you  have  lost  the  character  of 
a  man;  you  have  not  fulfilled  your  promise.  See  that 
yon  do  nothing  like  a  sheep  ;  but  if  you  do,  in  this  case 
also  the  man  is  lost.  What  then  do  we  do  as  sheep? 
When  we  act  gluttonously,  when  we  act  lewdly,  when  we 
act  rashly,  filthily,  inconsiderately,  to  what  have  we 
declined  ?  To  sheep.  What  have  we  lost  ?  The  rational 
fsEtculty.  When  we  act  contentiously  and  harmfully  and 
passionately,  and  violently,  to  what  have  we  declined? 
To  wild  beasts.  Consequently  some  of  us  are  great  wild 
beasts,  and  others  little  beasts,  of  a  bad  disposition  and 

*  An  allusion  to  the  combatants  in  the  public  exercises,  who  used  to 
show  their  shoulders,  muscles  and  sinews  as  a  proof  of  their  strength, 
gee  i  4,  ii  18,  iii.  22  (Mrs.  Carter). 

>^  %KK\iiTiv,    See  Book  iii.  c.  2. 

1  '  The  abuse  of  the  faenlties,  which  are  proper  to  man,  called  ration- 
ality and  liberty,  is  the  origin  of  evil.  By  ratioDulity  is  meant  the 
faculty  of  understandiug  truths  and  thence  falses,  and  goods  and  then 
evils ;  and  by  liberty  is  meant  the  faculty  of  thinking,  willing  and 
acting  freely— and  these  faculties  distinguish  man  from  beasts.* 
6we£nborg,  Angelic  Wisdom,  264  and  also  240.    See  Epictetns,  ii.  c.  & 
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Bmall,  wlience  we  may  say,  Let  me  be  eaten  by  a  lion.* 
But  in  all  these  ways  the  promise  of  a  man  acting  as  a 
man  is  destroyed.  For  when  is  a  conjunctive  (complex) 
proposition  maintained  ?^  When  it  fulfils  what  its  nature 
promises ;  so  that  the  preservation  of  a  complex  proposi- 
tion is  when  it  is  a  conjunction  of  truths.  When  is  a 
disjunctive  maintained  ?  When  it  fulfils  what  it  promises. 
When  are  flutes,  a  lyre,  a  horse,  a  dog,  preserved  ?  (when 
they  severally  keep  their  promised  What  is  the  wonder 
then  if  man  also  in  like  manner  is  preserved,  and  in  like 
manner  is  lost?  Each  man  is  improved  and  preserved  by 
corresponding  acts,  the  carpenter  by  acts  of  carpentry, 
the  grammarian  by  acts  of  grammar.  But  if  a  man 
accustoms  himself  to  write  ungrammatically,  of  necessity 
his  art  will  be  corrupted  and  destroyed.  Thus  modest 
actions  preserve  the  modest  man,  and  immodest  actions 
destroy  him :  and  actions  of  fidelity  preserve  the  &itkM 
man,  and  the  contrary  actions  destroy  him.  And  on  the 
other  hand  contrary  actions  strengthen  contrary  charac- 
ters: shamelessness  strengthens  the  shameless  man, 
faithlessness  the  faithless  man,  abusive  words  the  abusive 
man,  anger  the  man  of  an  angry  temper,  and  unequal 
receiving  and  giving  make  the  avaricious  man  more 
avaricious. 

For  this  reason  philosophers  admonish  us  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  learning  only,  but  also  to  add  study,  and 
then  practice.*    For  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  do 

^  This  seems  to  be  a  proverb.    If  I  am  eaten,  let  me  be  eaten  by  the 
nobler  animal. 

'  A    conjmictive  or  complex  ((rv/jLit^TrKfyfMtvou)  axiom  or  lemma. 

Gellius  (xvi.  8)  gives  an  example  :  *  P.  Scipio,  the  son  of  PatQns,  was 

both  twice  consul  and  triumphed,  and  exercised  the  censorship  and  was 

the  ooJleague  of  L.  Mummius  in  his  censorship.*    Gellius  adds,  'in 

every  conjunctive  if  there  is  one  falsehood,  though  the  other  parts  are 

tme,  the  whole  is  said  to  be  false,'    For  the  whole  is  proposed  as  true  : 

therefore  if  one  part  is  false,  the  whole  is  not  true.    The  disjunctive 

(pt*C^vy/i4»ov)  is  of  this  kind:    'pleasure  is  either  bad  or  good,  or 

neither  good  nor  bad.' 

*  We  often  say  a  man  learns  a  particular  thing ;  and  there  are  men 

^o  profess  to  teach  certain  things,  such  as  a  language,  or  an  art :  and 

"  mean  by  teaching  that  the  taught  shall  learn ;  and  learning  means 

'•**▼  shall  be  able  to  do  what  they  learn.    He  who  teaches  an  art 

*■  the  scholar  shall  be  able  to  practise  the  art,  the  art  of 
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ccntrary  tilings,  and  we  pnt  in  practioe  opinione  which 
are  oontraxj  to  rme  opinions.  If  then  we  shall  not  also 
pnt  in  practice  right  opinions,  we  shall  be  nothing  more 
than  the  expositors  of  the  opinions  of  others.  For  now 
who  among  us  is  not  able  to  discourse  according  to  the 
rules  of  art  about  good  and  evil  things  (in  this  fashion)? 
That  of  things  some  are  good,  and  some  are  bad,  and  some 
are  indifferent :  the  good  then  are  virtues,  and  the  things 
which  participate  in  virtues;  and  the  bad  are  the  con- 
trary ;  and  the  indifferent  are  wealth,  health,  reputation. — 
Then,  if  in  the  midst  of  our  talk  there  should  happen  some 
greater  noise  than  usual,  or  some  of  those  who  are  present 
should  laugh  at  us,  we  are  disturbed.  Philosopher,  where 
are  the  things  which  you  were  talking  about  ?  Whence 
did  you  produce  and  utter  them.  From  the  lips,  and 
thence  only.  Why  then  do  you  corrupt  the  aids  provided 
by  others  ?  Why  do  you  treat  the  weightiest  matters  as  if 
you  were  playing  a  game  of  dice?  For  it  is  one  thing 
to  lay  up  bread  and  vdne  as  in  a  storehouse,  and  another 
thing  to  eat.  That  which  has  been  eaten,  is  digested, 
distributed,  and  is  become  sinews,  flesh,  bones,  blood, 
healthy  colour,  healthy  breath.  Whatever  is  stored  up, 
when  you  choose  you  can  readily  take  and  show  it ;  but 
you  have  no  other  advantage  from  it  except  so  far  as  to 
appear  to  possess  it.  For  what  is  the  difference  between 
explaining  these  doctrines  and  those  of  men  who  have 
different  opinions  ?  Sit  down  now  and  explain  according 
to  the  rules  of  art  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  and  perhaps 
you  will  explain  his  opinions  in  a  more  useful  manner 
than  Epicurus  himself.^    Why  then  do  you  call  yourself  a 

making  shoes  for  example,  or  other  useful  things.  There  are  men  who 
profess  to  teach  religion,  and  morality,  and  virtue  generally.  These 
men  may  tell  us  what  they  oonoeive  to  be  religion,  and  morality,  and 
virtue ;  and  those  who  are  said  to  be  taught  may  know  what  their 
teachers  have  told  tbem.  But  the  learning  of  religion,  and  of  morality 
and  of  virtue,  mean  that  the  learner  will  do  the  acts  of  religion  and  of 
mondity  and  of  virtue ;  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  knowing 
what  the  acts  of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  virtue  are.  The  teacber^s 
teaching  is  in  fact  only  made  efficient  by  his  example,  by  his  doing  that 
which  he  teaches. 

^  *He  is  not  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  can  only  explain  in  a  subtle 
and  proper  manner  the  Stoic  principles:  for  the  same  persou.  cqjx 
explain  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  of  oouiBe  lot  VIIclq  "^xn?^^  ^^  ik21\s&csx% 


Stoio?  Why  do  yon  deceive  the  ranuy?  Why  do  yon  bpI 
the  part  of  a  Jew,*  when  you  are  a  Greek?  Do  you  mit 
see  how  (why)  each  is  cftUcd  a,  Jew,  or  a  Syrian  or  an 
Egyptian?  aud  when  we  see  a  man  inclining  to  two  sides, 
we  are  aocustomed  to  Bay,  Tbis  man  it:  not  a  Jew,  bat  he 
acts  as  one.  But  when  he  baa  asenmed  the  affects  of  one 
■who  has  been  imbued  with  Jewish  doolrine  and  has 
adopted  that  sect,  then  he  is  in  fact  and  he  is  named  a 
Jew.'  Thus  we  too  being  falsely  imbned  (baptized),  are 
in  name  Jewa,  but  in  fact  we  are  eomeihing  elae.  Our 
affects  (feelings)  are  inconsistent  with  our  words;  we  are 
far  from  practjaing  what  we  say,  and  that  of  which  we  are 
proud,  as  if  we  knew  it,  Thns  laeing  unable  to  fulfil  even 
■what  the  character  of  a  man  promises,  we  even  add  to  it 
the  profession  of  a  philosopher,  which  is  as  heavy  a  burden, 
as  if  a  man  who  is  unable  to  hear  ton  pounds  should 
attempt  to  raise  the  stone  which  Ajax  ^  lifted. 

thftn,  and  prahaps  he  onn  explain  fhcm  better  than  EpicuruB  bimsel£ 
Conseqticntl;  he  miglit  bo  at  tha  some  time  a  Stuii;  and  an  Epicurean ; 
which  ia  absuii'— Schweig.  He  meana  tiat  Iho  mere  mowlodge 
of  Stoio  opinions  does  not  make  m  mnn  a  Stoic,  or  any  otJier 
philoBopher.  A  man  must  aocmding  to  Stoic  principles  practise  them 
m  Older  to  be  a  Stoic  philosopher.  So  if  ne  aaj  that  a,  man  is  ■ 
religious  man,  he  mast  do  the  acts  which  bis  religion  teaches;  far  it  ii 
hj  Mb  acta  only  that  ne  can  know  him  to  be  a  religions  msu.  What 
he  Eajs  and  piofeaeeB  may  be  false ;  and  no  man  knows  except  himself 
whether  bis  words  and  professioDS  are  true.  The  uniformity,  regalailty, 
and  consistency  of  his  acts  are  evidence  nhieh  cannot  he  mistaken. 

'  It  has  been  suggcBled  that  Epictetus  oonfonudoil  nndor  the  Dams. 
of  Jews  those  who  were  Jews  and  those  who  nere  Christians.  W« 
know  that  some  Jews  became  Christiana  But  see  S<d>weig.'a  note  1 
and  note  7. 

'  It  is  po^ible,  as  I  have  said,  that  by  Jews  Epictetus  meoni 
Christiani,  for  Christiana  and  Jena  are  evideutly  confonnded  by  some 
miters,  as  the  first  Christians  were  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  book  Ir. 
c.  7,  Epictetus  gives  the  name  of  Galilaeana  to  the  Jews.  The  term 
GalilaeBns  poiuta  to  the  country  of  the  great  teacher,  Paul  says 
(Romans,  ii.  28),  'For  he  ia  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly — bot  ha 
is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly,"  etc.  Hia  romarka  (ii.  17-29)  on  tha  , 
mnn  '  who  ia  called  a  Jew,  and  reeta  in  t}ie  taw  and  makes  tua  boaat 
of  Uod '  may  be  compared  with  what  Epictetos  sa^ s  of  a  man  -who  Ii 
enllcd  a  philosopher,  and  does  not  practise  that  which  he  profbsMs. 

'  See  iL  21,  26 ;   Itiail,  rii.  261,  etc. ;  Juvenal,  zv.  65, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ROW  WE  MAY  DISOOYEB  THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFE  FROM  VAMES. 

CbKSiDEE  who  you  are.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  a  man  ;^ 
and  this  is  one  who  has  nothing  superior  to  the  faculty  of 
the  will,  but  all  other  things  subjected  to  it;  and  the 
faculty  itself  he  possesses  unenslaved  and  free  from  sub- 
jection. Consider  then  from  what  things  you  have  been 
separated  by  reason.  Yon  have  been  separated  from  wild 
beasts :  you  bave  been  separated  from  domestic  animals 
(vpofiaTUiv),  Further,  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  world,^  and 
a  part  of  it,  not  one  of  the  subservient  (serving),  but  one 
of  the  principal  (ruling)  parts,  for  you  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  divine  administration  and  of  considering 
the  connexion  of  things.  What  then  does  the  character 
of  a  citizen  promise  (profess)  ?  To  hold  nothing  as  pro- 
fitable to  himself;  to  deliberate  about  nothing  as  if  he 
were  detached  from  the  community,  but  to  act  as  the 
hand  or  foot  would  do,  if  they  had  reason  and  understood 
the  constitution  of  nature,  for  they  would  never  put  them- 
eelves  in  motion  nor  desire  any  thing  otherwise  than  with 
reference  to  the  whole.  Therefore  the  philosophers  say 
well,  that  if  the  good  man  had  foreknowledge  of  what 
would  happen,  he  would  co-operate  towards  his  own  sick- 
ness and  death  and  mutilation,  since  he  knows  ^  that  theso 
things  are  assigned  to  him  according  to   the  universal 

*  Cicero  (de  Fin.  iv.  10);  Seneca,  Ep.  95. 

•  See  i.  9.  M.  Antoninus,  vi.  44 :  *  But  my  nature  is  rational  and 
social ;  and  my  city  and  country,  so  far  as  I  am  Antoninus,  is  Rome,  but 
fio  far  as  I  am  a  man,  it  is  the  world.' 

I  have  hero  translated  vpofidray  by  'domestic  animals;'  I  suppose 
that  the  bovine  species,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  meant. 

'  This  may  appear  extravagant ;  but  it  is  possible  to  explain  it,  and 
even  to  assent  to  it.  If  a  man  believes  that  all  is  wisely  arranged  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  he  would  not  even  try  to  resist  that  which 
lie  knows  it  is  appointed  for  him  to  suffer:  he  would  submit  and  he 
would  endure.  If  Epictetus  means  that  the  man  would  actively  pro- 
mote the  end  or  purpose  which  he  foreknew,  in  order  that  his  acts  may 
be  consisteut  with  what  he  foreknows  and  with  his  duty,  perhaps  the 
philosopher's  saying  is  too  hard  to  deal  with ;  and  as  it  rests  on  an 
unpossible  assumption  of  foreknowledge,  we  may  be  here  wiser  than 
the  philosophers,  if  we  say  no  more  about  it.  Compare  SenecsOi^  <^ 
Frovid.  c.  5. 
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arrangement,  and  that  the  whole  is  superior  to  the  parti 
and  the  state  to  the  citizen.'*  But  now  because  we  do  not 
know  the  future,  it  is  our  duiy  to  stick  to  the  things 
which  are  in  their  nature  more  suitable  for  our  choice,  for 
we  were  made  among  other  things  for  this. 

After  this  remember  that  you  are  a  son.  What  does 
this  character  promise  ?  To  consider  that  every  thing 
which  is  the  son's  belongs  to  the  father,  to  obey  him  in 
all  things,  never  to  blame  him  to  another,  nor  to  say  or 
do  any  thing  which  does  him  injury,  to  yield  to  him  in  ail 
things  and  give  way,  co-operating  with  him  as  far  as  you 
can.  After  this  know  that  you  are  a  brother  also,  and 
that  to  this  character  it  is  due  to  make  concessions ;  to  be 
easily  persuaded,  to  speak  good  of  your  brother,  never  to 
claim  in  opposition  to  him  any  of  the  things  which  are 
independent  of  the  will,  but  readily  to  give  them  up,  that 
yon  may  have  the  larger  share  in  what  is  dependent  on 
the  will.  For  see  what  a  thing  it  is,  in  place  of  a  lettuce, 
if  it  should  so  happen,  or  a  seat,  to  gain  for  yourself 
goodness  of  disposition.    How  great  is  the  advantage.^ 

Next  to  this,  if  you  are  a  senator  of  any  state,  remember 
that  you  are  a  senator  :  if  a  youth,  that  you  are  a  youth : 
if  an  old  man,  that  you  are  an  old  man ;  for  each  of  such 
names,  if  it  conies  to  be  examined,  marks  out  the  proper 
duties.  But  if  you  go  and  blame  your  brother,  I  say  to 
you.  You  have  forgotten  who  you  are  and  what  is  your 
name.  In  the  next  place,  if  you  were  a  smith  and  made 
a  wrong  use  of  the  hammer,  you  would  have  forgotten  the 
smith  ;  and  if  you  have  forgotten  the  brother  and  instead 
of  a  brother  have  become  an  enemy,  would  you  appear  not 
to  have  changed  one  thing  for  another  in  that  case  ?  And 
if  instead  of  a  man,  who  is  a  tame  animal  and  social,  you 
are  become  a  mischievous  wild  beast,  treacherous,  and 
biting,  have  you  lost  nothing  ?  But,  (I  suppose)  you  must 
lose  a  bit  of  money  that  you  may  suffer  damage  ?  And 
does  the  loss  of  nothing  else  do  a  man  damage  ?    If  you 

*  AntoDinus,  vi.  42 :  *  We  are  all  working  together  to  one  end,  some 
nith   knowledge   and   design,    and   others   without   knowing  what 
«y  do.* 

\.  lettuce  is  an  example  of  the  most  trifling  thing.    A  seat 
bly  means  a  seat  of  superiority,  a  magistrate's  sea^  a  Boman 
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liad  lost  tfie  art  of  grammar  or  music,  would  you  think 
the  loss  of  it  a  damage  ?  and  if  yon  shall  lose  modesty, 
moderation  (KaTaurroX'ji/)  and  gentleness,  do  you  think  the 
loss  nothing  ?  And  yet  the  things  first  mentioned  are  lost 
by  some  cause  external  and  independent  of  the  will,  and 
the  second  by  our  own  fault ;  and  as  to  the  first  neither  to 
have  them  nor  to  lose  them  is  shameful ;  but  as  to  the 
second,  not  to  have  them  and  to  lose  them  is  shameful  and 
matter  of  reproach  and  a  misfortune.  AN'hat  does  the 
pathio  lose?  He  loses  the  (character  of)  man.  What 
does  ho  lose  who  makes  the  pathic  what  he  is  ?  Many 
other  things ;  and  he  also  loses  the  man  no  less  than  the 
other.  What  does  he  lose  who  commits  adultery?  He 
loses  the  (character  of  the)  modest,  the  temperate,  the 
decent,  the  citizen,  the  neignbour.  What  does  he  lose  who 
is  angry  f  Something  else.  What  does  the  coward  lose  ? 
Something  else.  No  man  is  bad  without  suffering  some 
loss  and  damage.  If  then  yon  look  for  the  damage  in 
the  loss  of  money  only,  all  these  men  receive  no  harm 
or  damage ;  it  may  be,  they  have  even  profit  and  gain, 
when  they  acquire  a  bit  of  money  by  any  of  these  deeds. 
But  consider  that  if  you  refer  every  thing  to  a  small  coin, 
not  even  he  who  loses  his  nose  is  in  your  opinion  damaged. 
Yes,  you  say,  for  he  is  mutilated  in  his  body.  Well ;  but 
does  he  who  has  lost  his  smell  only  lose  nothing  ?  Is  there 
then  no  energy  of  the  soul  which  is  an  advantage  to  him 
who  possesses  it,  and  a  damage  to  him  who  has  lost  it  ? — 
Tell  me  what  sort  (of  energy)  you  mean. — Have  we  not  a 
natural  modesty? — ^We  have. — ^Does  he  who  loses  this 
snstain  no  damage?  is  he  deprived  of  nothing,  does  he  part 
with  nothing  of  the  things  which  belong  to  him  ?  Have 
we  not  naturally  fidelity  ?  natural  affection,  a  natural  dis- 
position to  help  others,  a  natural  disposition  to  forbearance  ? 
The  man  then  who  allows  himself  to  be  damaged  in  these 
matters,  can  he  be  free  from  harm  and  uninjured  ^  What 
then?  shall  I  not  hurt  him,  who  has  hurt  me?^     In  the 

•  oZroi  J  iiSXajS^s.    See  Schweig.'s  note. 

*  Socrates.  We  must  by  no  means  then  do  an  act  of  injustice.  Crito. 
Certamly  not.  Socrates.  Nor  yet  when  you  are  wronged  must  you  do 
wrong  in  return,  as  most  people  think,  since  you  must  in  no  way  do  an 
VDJust  act.    Plato,  Crito,  e.  lO. 
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first  plaoe  consider  what  hurt  (fiXafirj)  is,  and  remember 
what  you  have  heard  from  the  philosophers.  For  if  tbe 
good  consists  in  the  will  (purpose,  intention,  Trpooipecr^), 
and  the  evil  also  in  the  will,^  see  if  what  you  say  is 
not  this :  What  then,  since  that  man  has  hurt  himself 
by  doing  an  unjust  act  to  me,  shall  I  not  hurt  myself 
by  doing  some  unjust  act  to  him?  Why  do  we  not 
imagine  to  ourselves  (mentally  think  of)  something  of 
this  kind  ?  But  where  i:here  is  any  detriment  to  the  body 
or  to  our  possession,  there  is  harm  there ;  and  where  the 
same  thing  happens  to  the  faculty  of  the  will,  there  is 
(you  suppose)  no  harm ;  for  he  who  has  been  deceived  or 
he  who  has  done  an  unjust  act  neither  suffers  in  the  head 
nor  in  the  eye  nor  in  the  hip,  nor  does  he  lose  his  estate ; 
and  we  wish  for  nothing  else  than  (security  to)  these 
things.  But  whether  we  shall  have  the  will  modest  and 
faithful  or  shameless  and  faithless,  we  care  not  the  least, 
except  only  in  the  school  so  far  as  a  few  words  are  con- 
cerned. Therefore  our  proficiency  is  limited  to  these  few 
words ;  but  beyond  them  it  does  not  exist  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHAT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IS. 

The  beginning  of  philosophy  to  him  at  least  who  enters 
on  it  in  the  right  way  and  by  the  door,  is  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  weakness  and  inability  about  necessary  things. 
For  we  come  into  the  world  with  no  natural  notion  of  a 
light  angled  triangle,  or  of  a  diesis  (a  quarter  tone),  or  of 
a  half  tone;  but  we  learn  each  of  these  things  by  a  cer- 
tain transmission  according  to  art;  and  for  this  reason 

•  See  the  beginning  of  IL  16. 

•  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  most  dissertations  spoken  or  written 
on  moral  subjects :  they  are  exercises  of  skill  for  him  who  delivers  or 
writes  them,  or  matter  for  criticism  and  perhaps  a  way  of  spending  an 
idle  hour  for  him  who  listens ;  and  that  is  all.  Epictetus  blames  our 
'"'olenceand  indifference  as  to  acts,^and  the  trifling  of  the  schools  of 

Dsophy  in.  disputation. 
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those  who  do  not  know  them,  Jo  not  ihink  that  Ihey  know 
them.  But  as  to  good  and  evil,  and  beaiitiful  and  ngly, 
and  becoming  and  unbecoming,  and  happiness  and  mis- 
fortune, and  proper  and  improper,  and  what  we  ought  to 
do  and  what  wo  ought  not  to  do,  who  ever  came  into  the 
world  without  hfiving  an  innate  idea  of  thorn  ?  Where- 
fore we  all  use  tLeae  nuntea,  and  we  endeavour  to  fit  the 
preoonceptious '  to  the  eeveral  cases  (things)  thus  :  he  has 
done  well,  be  haa  not  done  well ;  he  has  done  as  he  ought, 
not  as  he  ought ;  he  has  been  unfortunate,  he  has  been 
fortunate;  he  ie  unjust,  he  w  just;  who  does  not  use 
these  names  ?  who  among  us  defers  the  ase  of  them  till  he 
has  learned  them,  as  he  defers  the  use  of  the  words  about 
lines  (geometrical  figures)  or  sounds  ?  And  the  cause  of 
this  is  that  we  come  into  the  world  already  taught  as  it 
were  by  nature  some  things  on  this  matter  (tottov),  and 
proceeding  from  these  we  have  added  to  them  self-conceit 
(oiip-iv).^  For  why,  a  man  says,  do  I  not  know  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  ugly?  Have  I  not  the  notion  of  it?  You 
have.  Do  I  not  adapt  it  to  particulars  ?  You  do.  Do  I 
not  then  adapt  it  properly?  In  that  lies  the  whole  ques- 
tion; and  conceit  is  added  here.  For  beginning  from 
these  things  which  are  admitted  men  proceed  to  that 
which  is  matter  of  dispute  by  meana  of  unsuitable  adapta- 
tion ;  for  if  they  possessed  this  power  of  adaptation  in 
addition  to  those  things,  what  would  hinder  them  fi'om 
being  perfect?  But  now  since  you  think  that  you  pro- 
perly adapt  the  preconceptions  to  the  particulars,  tell  me 
whence  you  derive  this  (assume  that  you  do  so).  Because 
I  thint  so.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  to  another,  and  he 
thinks  that  he  also  makes  a  proper  adaptation ;  or  does  he 
not  think  so  ?  He  does  think  so.  Is  it  possible  then  that 
both  of  you  can  properly  apply  the  preconceptions  to 
things  about  which  you  have  contrary  opinions?  It  is 
not  possible.  Can  you  then  show  us  anything  better 
towards  adapting  the  preconceptions  beyond  your  thinking 
that  you  do?  Does  the  madman  do  any  other  things  than 
the  things  which  seem  to  him  right  ?  Is  then  this 
oriterion  sufficient  for  him    also  ?     It  is  not  siifBcient, 

of '  opinaSio '  (Thbc.  it.  11), 
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Come  ihon  to  something  wbicli  is  supeiior  to  seeming 
(tov  SoKciv).     What  is  this  ? 

Observe,  this  is  the  beginning  of  philosoph}',  a  percep- 
tion of  the  disagreement  of  men  with  one  another,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  disagreement,  and  a 
condemnation  and  distrust  of  that  which  only  'seems,' 
and  a  certain  investigation  of  that  which  *  seems  *  whether 
it  *  seems '  rightly,  and  a  discovery  of  some  rule  (kovovos), 
as  we  have  discovered  a  balance  in  the  determination  of 
weights,  and  a  carpenter's  rule  (or  square)  in  the  case  of 
straight  and  crooked  things. — This  is  the  beginning  rf 
philosophy.  Must  we  say  that  all  things  are  idght  which 
seem  so  to  all  ?^  And  how  is  it  possible  that  contradictions 
can  be  right? — Not  all  then,  but  all  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
right. — How  more  to  yon  than  those  which  seem  right  to  the 
Syrians  ?  why  more  than  what  seem  right  to  the  Egyptians? 
why  more  than  what  seems  right  to  me  or  to  any  other  man  ? 
Not  at  all  more.  What  then  'seems'  to  every  man  is  not 
sufficient  for  determining  what  *  is ; '  for  neither  in  the  case 
of  weights  or  measures  are  we  satisfied  with  the  bare  ap- 
pearance, but  in  each  case  we  have  discovered  a  certain 
rule.  In  this  matter  then  is  there  no  rule  superior  to 
what  'seems'?  And  how  is  it  possible  that  the  most 
necessary  things  among  men  should  have  no  sign  (mark)^ 
and  be  incapable  of  being  discovered?  There  is  then 
some  rule.  And  why  then  do  we  not  seek  the  rule  and 
discover  it,  and  afterwards  use  it  without  varying  from  it^ 
not  even  stretching  out  the  finger  without  it  ?  *  Por  this, 
I  think,  is  that  which  when  it  is  discovered  cures  of  their 
madness  those  who  use  mere  '  seeming '  as  a  measure,  and 
misuse  it ;  so  that  for  the  future  proceeding  from  certain 
things  (principles)  known  and  made  clear  we  may  use  in 
the  case  of  particular  things  the  preconceptions  which  are 
distinctly  fixed. 

What  is  the  matter  presented  to  us  about  which  we  are 
inquiring?  Pleasure  (for  example).  Subject  it  to  the 
rule,  throw  it  into  the  balance.     Ought  the  good  to  be 

'    "  See  Schweig.'s  note. 

*  Doing  nothing  without  the  rule.  This  is  a  Greek  proverb,  need 
also  by  fersius,  Sat.  y.  119;  compare  Cicero,  de  Fin.  ill.  17;  and 
Antonmus,  ii  1& 
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miuli  a  thing  that  it  is  fit  that  we  have  oo&fidenoe  in  it  ? 
Yes.  And  in  which  we  ought  to  confide  ?  It  onght  to 
he.  Is  it  fit  to  trust  to  any  thing  which  is  insecure? 
No.  Is  then  pleasure  any  thing  secure?  No,  Take  it 
then 'and  throw  it  out  of  the  scale,  and  drive  it  far  away 
from  the  place  of  good  things.  But  if  you  are  not  sharp- 
sighted,  and  one  balance  is  not  enough  for  you,  bring 
another.  Is  it  fit  to  be  elated  over  what  is  good  ?  Tes. 
Is  it  proper  then  to  be  elated  over  present  pleasure  ?  See 
that  you  do  not  say  that  it  is  proper ;  but  if  you  do,  I 
shall  then  not  think  you  worthy  even  of  the  balance.* 
Thus  things  are  tested  and  weighed  when  the  mles  are 
ready.  And  to  philosophize  is  this,  to  examine  and  con- 
firm the  rules ;  and  then  to  use  them  when  they  are 
known  is  the  act  of  a  wise  and  good  man.* 


-•o*- 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  riSPUTATION   OR  DISCUSSION. 

What  things  a  man  must  learn  in  order  to  be  able  to 
apply  the  art  of  disputation,  has  been  accurately  shown  by 
our  philosophers  (the  Stoics)  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  tnings,  we  are  entirely  without  practice. 
Only  give  to  any  of  us,  whom  3'ou  please,  an  illiterate  man 
to  discuss  with,  and  he  can  not  discover  how  to  deal  with 
the  man.  But  when  he  has  moved  the  man  a  little,  if  he 
answers  beside  the  purpose,  he  does  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  but  he  then  either  abuses  or  ridicules  him,  and  says. 
He  is  an  illiterate  man ;  it  is  not  possible  to  do  any  thing 

•  That  is,  80  far  shall  I  consider  you  from  heing  able  to  judge  rightly 
of  things  without  a  balance  that  I  shall  understand  that  not  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  balance  can  you  do  it,  that  you  cannot  even  use  a  balance, 
and  consequently  that  you  are  not  worth  a  single  word  from  me. 
Schweig. 

'  This  is  a  just  conclusion.  We  must  fix  the  canons  or  rules  by 
irhich  things  are  tried ;  and  then  the  rules  may  be  applied  by  the  wise 
and  good  to  all  cases. 
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IV  i  111  him.  Now  a  guide,  when  he  has  found  a  man  out  of 
the  road  leads  him  into  the  right  way :  he  does  not  ridi- 
cule or  abuse  him  and  then  leave  him.  Do  you  also  show 
the  illiterate  man  the  truth,  and  you  will  see  that  he  fel- 
lows. But  so  long  as  you  do  not  show  him  the  truth,  do 
not  ridicule  him,  but  rather  feel  your  own  incapacity. 

How  then  did  Socrates  act?  He  used  to  oompBl  hit 
adversaiy  in  disputation  to  bear  testimony  to  him,  and 
he  wanted  no  other  witness.^  Therefore  he  could  say, '  I 
oare  not  for  other  witnesses,  but  I  am  always  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  (testimony)  of  my  adversary,  and  I  do 
not  ask  the  opinion  of  others,  but  only  the  opinion  of  him 
who  is  disputing  with  me.'  For  he  used  to  make  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  natural  notions^  so  plain  that 
every  man  saw  the  contradiction  (if  it  existed)  and  with- 
drew from  it  (thus) :  Does  the  envious^  man  rejoice  ?  B.y 
no  means,  but  he  is  rather  pained.*  Well,  Do  you  think 
that  envy  is  pain  over  evils  ?  and  what  envy  is  there  of 
evils  ?  Therefore  he  made  his  adversary  say  that  envy  is 
pain  over  good  things.  Well  then,  would  any  man  envy 
those  who  are  nothing  to  him?  By  no  means.  Thus 
having  completed   the  notion  and  distinctly  fixed   it  he 

*  This  is  what  is  said  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  p.  472,  474. 

'  The  word  is  ivvoiai,  which  Cicero  explains  to  be  the  lame  as 
irpo\'{)^tis,    Acad.  Pr.  11.  10. 

3  Socrates*  notion  of  envy  is  stated  by  Xenophon  (Mem.  iii.  9,  8),  to 
be  this :  '  it  is  the  pain  or  vexation  which  men  have  at  the  pro- 
sperity of  their  ixlends,  and  that  such  are  the  only  envious  persons.' 
Bishop  Butler  gives  a  better  definition ;  at  least  a  more  complete  de- 
scription of  the  thing.  '  Emulation  is  merely  the  desire  ana  hope  of 
equality  with  or  superiority  over  others,  with  whom  we  may  compare 
ourselves.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  grief  in  the  natural 
passion,  but  only  that  want  which  is  implied  in  desire.  However  this 
may  be  so  strong  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  great  grief.  To  desire  the 
attainment  of  this  equality  or  superiority,  by  the  particvlar  means  of 
others  being  brought  down  to  our  level,  or  below  it,  is,  I  think,  the 
distinct  notion  of  envy.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  real 
end  which  the  natural  passion,  emulation,  and  which  the  unlawful 
one,  envy,  aims  at  is  the  same ;  namely,  tiiat  equality  or  superiority : 
and  consequently  that  to  do  mischief  is  not  the  end  of  envy,  but  merely 
the  means  it  maJses  use  of  to  attain  its  end.' — Sermons  upon  Human 
Nature,  I. 

*  I  have  omitted  the  words  hrh  rod  iuavriov  ^Klyritre  rhp  jt  Kritnow*    I 
no  sense  in  them ;  and  the  text  is  plain  without  them. 
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wjold  go  away  without  saying  to  his  adversary,  Define  to 
me  envy ;  and  if  the  adversary  had  defined  envy,  he  did 
not  Bay,  You  have  defined  it  badly,  for  the  terms  of  the 
definition  do  not  correspond  to  the  thing  defined — These 
are  technical  terms,  and  for  this  reason  disagreeable  and 
hardly  intelligible  to  illiterate  men,  whioh  terms  we 
(philosophers)  cannot  lay  aside.  But  that  the  illiterate 
man  himself,  who  follows  the  appearances  presented  to 
him,  should  be  able  to  concede  any  thing  or  reject  it,  we 
can  never  by  the  nse  of  these  terms  move  him  to  do.^ 
Accordingly  being  conscious  of  our  own  inability,  we  do 
not  attempt  the  thing;  at  least  such  of  us  as  have  any 
caution  do  not.  But  the  greater  part  and  the  rash,  when 
they  enter  into  such  disputations,  confuse  themselves  and 
confuse  others ;  and  finsdly  abusing  their  adversaries  and 
abused  by  them,  they  walk  away. 

Now  this  was  the  first  and  chief  peculiarity  of  Socrates, 
never  to  be  iiTitated  in  argument,  never  to  utter  any  thing 
abusive,  any  thing  insulting,  but  to  bear  with  abusive 
persons  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel.  If  you  would 
know  what  great  power  he  had  in  this  way,  read  the 
Symposium  of  Xenophon,^  and  you  will  see  how  many 
quarrels  he  put  an  end  to.  Hence  with  good  reason  in  the 
poets  also  this  power  is  most  highly  praised, 

Quiokly  with  skill  he  settles  great  disputes. 

Hesiod,  Theogony,  v.  87. 

Well  then ;  the  matter  is  not  now  very  safe,  and  particu- 
larly at  Rome ;  for  he  who  attempts  to  do  it,  must  not  do 
it  in  a  comer,  you  may  be  sure,  but  must  go  to  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  if  it  so  happen,  or  to  a  rich  man,  and  ask 
him.  Can  you  tell  me,  Sir,  to  whose  care  you  have  en- 
trusted your  horses?  I  can  tell  you.  Have  you  entrusted 
them  to  any  person  indifferently  and  to  one  who  has  no 
experience  of  horses? — By  no  means. — Well  then  ;  can 
you  tell  me  to  whom  you  entrust  your  gold  or  silver 
things  or  your  vestments  ?     I  don't  entrust  even  ^ese  to 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  understood  rightly  i^  &y  8i  abrds  at  the 
be;];iiiuing  of  this  sentence. 

^  The  Symposium  or  Banquet  of  Xenophon  is  extant.  Compare 
Epiotetus,  iii.  16, 5,  and  iv.  o.  5,  the  beginning. 
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any  one  indifferently.  Well ;  your  own  body,  kave  yoil 
already  considered  about  entrusting  the  care  of  it  to  any 
person? — Certainly. — To  a  man  of  experience,  I  suppose^ 
and  one  acquainted  with  the  aliptic,^  or  with  the  heaUng 
art  ? — Without  doubt. — Are  these  the  best  things  that  you. 
have,  or  do  you  also  possess  something  else  which  is  better 
than  all  these? — What  kind  of  a  thing  do  you  mean?— 
That  1  mean  which  makes  use  of  these  things,  and  tests 
each  of  them,  and  deliberates. — Is  it  the  boqI  that  yom 
mean  ? — You  think  right,  for  it  is  the  soul  that  I  mean. — 
In  truth  I  do  think  that  the  soul  is  a  much  better  thing 
than  all  the  others  which  I  possess. — Gan  you  then  show 
us  in  what  way  you  have  taken  care  of  the  soul  ?  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  you,  who  are  so  wise  a  man  and  have  a 
reputation  in  the  city,  inconsiderately  and  carelessly  allow 
the  most  valuable  thing  that  you  possess  to  be  neglected 
and  to  perish. — Certainly  not. — But  have  you  taken  care 
of  the  soul  yourself ;  and  have  you  learned  from  another 
to  do  this,  or  have  you  discovered  the  means  yourself? — 
Here  comes  the  danger  that  in  the  first  place  he  may  say. 
What  is  this  to  you,  my  good  man,  who  are  you  ?  Next,  if 
you  persist  in  troubling  him,  there  is  danger  that  he  may 
raise  his  hands  and  give  you  blows.  1  was  once  myself 
also  an  admirer  of  this  mode  of  instruction  until  I  fell  into 
these  dangers.® 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  ANXIETY   (sOLICITUDE). 

When  I  see  a  man  anxious,  I  say,  What  does  this  man 
want  ?  If  he  did  not  want  some  thing  which  is  not  in  his 
power,  how  could  he  be  anxious  ?    For  this  reason  a  lute 

'  The  aliptio  art  is  the  art  of  anointing  and  rubbing,  one  of  the  best 

nu  of  maintaining  a  body  in  health.   The  iatric  or  healing  art  is  the 

^  — t— J —  1^  health  a  diseased  body.    Tlie  aliptic  art  is  also 

maatio  art,  or  the  art  of  preparing  for  gyninastio 
a  meaus  of  preserving  the  body  s  health*  when 
L  modRiato. 
;  of  himself  and  of  his  experience  at  B:>me. 
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player  when  he  is  singing  by  himself  has  no  anxiety,  but 
when  he  enters  the  theatre,  he  is  anxious  even  if  he  has  a 
good  voice  and  plays  well  on  the  lute;  for  he  not  only 
wishes  to  sing  well,  but  also  to  obtain  applause :  but  this 
is  not  in  his  power.  Accordingly,  where  he  has  skill, 
there  he  has  confidence.  Bring  any  single  person  who 
knows  nothing  of  music,  and  the  musician  does  not  care 
foor  him.  But  in  the  matter  where  a  man  knows  nothing 
and  has  not  been  practised,  there  he  is  anxious.  What 
matter  is  this  ?  He  knows  not  what  a  crowd  is  or  what 
the  praise  of  a  crowd  is.  However  he  has  learned  to 
strike  the  lowest  chord  and  the  highest;^  but  what  the 
praise  of  the  many  is,  and  what  power  it  has  in  life  he 
neither  knows  nor  ^ias  he  thought  about  it.  Hence  he 
mnst  of  necessity  tiyjmblo  and  grow  pale.  I  cannot  then 
say  that  a  man  is  not  a  lute  player  when  I  see  him 
afraid,  but  I  can  say  something  else,  and  not  one  thing, 
bnt  many.  And  first  of  all  I  call  him  a  stranger  and  say. 
This  man  does  not  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  is, 
bnt  though  he  has  been  here  so  long,  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  customs,  and  what  is  per- 
mitted and  what  is  not ;  and  he  has  never  employed  any 
lawyer  to  tell  him  and  to  explain  the  laws.  But  a  man 
does  not  write  a  will,  if  he  does  not  know  how  it  ought  to 
be  written,  or  he  employs  a  person  who  does  know ;  nor 
does  he  rashly  seal  a  bond  or  write  a  security.  But  he 
uses  his  desire  without  a  lawyer's  advice,  and  aversion, 
and  pursuit  (movement),  and  attempt  and  purpose.  How 
do  you  mean  without  a  lawyer  ?  He  does  not  know  that 
he  wills  what  is  not  allowed,  and  does  not  will  that  which 
is  of  necessity ;  and  he  does  not  know  either  what  is  his 
own  or  what  is  another  man's ;  but  if  he  did  know,  he 
would  never  be  impeded,  he  would  never  be  hindered,  he 
•would  not  be  anxious.  How  so  ? — Is  any  man  then  afraid 
abfcut  things  which  are  not  evils? — No.— Is  he  afraid 
about  things  which  are  evils,  but  still  so  far  within  his 
power  that  they  may  not  happen  ? — Certainly  he  is  not. — 
If  then  the  things  which  are  independent  of  the  will  are 
neither  good  nor  bad,  and  all  things  which  do  depend  on 

*  See  i.  29,  note  20. 
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the  will  are  within  our  power,  and  no  man  can  either  take 
them  from  ns  or  give  them  to  ns,  if  we  do  not  dhoose, 
where  is  room  left  for  anxiety?  Bnt  we  are  anxious  aboat 
our  poor  body,  our  little  property,  about  the  will  of  Oaesar; 
but  not  anxious  about  things  internal.  Are  we  anxious 
about  not  forming  a  false  opinion  ? — No,  for  this  is  in  my 
power. — About  not  exerting  our  movements  contrary  to 
nature? — No,  not  even  about  this. — When  then  you 
see  a  man  pale,  as  the  physician  says,  judging  from  the 
complexion,  this  man's  spleen  is  disordered,  that  man's 
liver ;  so  also  say,  this  man's  desire  and  aversion  are  dis- 
ordered, he  is  not  in  the  right  way,  he  is  in  a  fever.  For 
nothing  else  changes  the  colour,  or  causes  trembling  or 
chattering  of  the  teeth,  or  causes  a  man  to 

Sink  in  his  knees  and  shift  from  foot  to  foot — ^Iliad,  ziiL  281. 

For  this  reason  when  Zeno  was  going  to  meet  Antigonus,* 
he  was  not  anxious,  f(jr  Antigonus  had  no  power  over  any 
of  the  things  which  Zeno  admired ;  and  Zeno  did  not  care 
for  those  things  over  which  Antigonus  had  power.  But 
Antigonus  was  anxious  when  he  was  going  to  meet  Zeno, 
for  he  wished  to  please  Zeno;  but  this  was  a  thing 
external  (out  of  his  power).  But  Zeno  did  not  want  to 
please  Antigonus ;  for  no  man  who  is  skilled  in  any  art 
wishes  to  please  one  who  has  no  such  skill. 

Should  I  try  to  please  you?  Why?  I  suppose,  you 
know  the  measure  by  which  one  man  is  estimated  by 
another.  Have  you  taken  pains  to  learn  what  is  a  good 
man  and  what  is  a  bad  man,  and  how  a  man  becomes  one 
or  the  other?  Why  then  are  you  not  good  yourself? 
— How,  he  replies,  am  I  not  good  ? — Because  no  good  man 
laments  or  groans  or  weeps,  no  good  man  is  pale  and 
trembles,  or  says,  How  will  he  receive  me,  how  will  he 
listen  to  me  ? — Slave,  just  as  it  pleases  him.  Why  do  j'-ou 
care  about  what  belongs  to  others  ?  Is  it  now  his  fault  if 
he  receives  badly  what  proceeds  &om  you  ? — Certainly. — 

•  In  Diogenes  Laertius  (Zeno,  vii.)  there  is  a  letter  from  Antigonus 
to  Zeno  and  Zeno's  answer.    Simplicius  (note  on  the  Encheiridion,  c.  51) 
supposes  this  Antigonus  to  be  the  King  of  Syria ;  but  Upton  remarks 
"Safc  it  is  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
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And  18  it  possible  that  a  fault  shonld  be  one  man's,  and 
the  evil  in  another? — ^No. — Why  then  are  yon  anxious 
about  that  which  belongs  to  others? — ^Your  question  is 
reasonable ;  but  I  am  anxious  how  I  shall  speak  to  him. 
Cannot  you  then  speak  to  him  as  you  choose  ? — ^But  I  fear 
that  I  may  be  disconcerted  ? — If  you  are  going  to  write  the 
name  of  Dion,  are  you  afraid  that  you  would  be  discon- 
certed ? — By  no  means. — Why  ?  is  it  not  because  you  have 
practised  writing  the  name? — Certainly. — Well,  if  you 
were  going  to  read  the  name,  would  you  not  feel  the 
same?  and  why?  Because  every  art  has  a  certain 
strength  and  confidence  in  the  things  which  belong  to  it. 
— Have  you  then  not  practised  speaking  ?  and  what  else  did 
you  learn  in  the  school  ?  Syllogisms  and  sophistical  pro- 
positions?^ For  what  purpose?  was  it  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discoursing  skilfully  ?  and  is  not  discoursing  skilfully 
the  same  as  discoursing  seasonably  and  cautiously  and 
with  intelligence,  and  also  without  making  mistakes  and 
without  hindrance,  and  besides  all  this  with  confidence  ? — 
Yes. — When  then  you  are  mounted  on  a  horse  and  go  into 
a  plain,  are  you  anxious  at  being  matched  against  a  man 
who  is  on  foot,  and  anxious  in  a  matter  in  which  you  are 
practised,  and  he  is  not? — Yes,  but  that  person  (to  whom 
1  am  going  to  speak)  has  power  to  kill  me.*  Speak  the 
truth  then,  unhappy  man,  and  do  not  brag,  nor  claim  to 
be  a  philosopher,  nor  refuse  to  acknowledge  your  masters, 
but  so  long  as  you  present  this  handle  in  your  body, 
follow  every  man  who  is  stronger  than  j^ourself.  So- 
crates  used  to  practise  speaking,  he  who  talked  as  he  did  to 
the  tyrants,^  to  the  dicasts  (judges),  he  who  talked  in 
his  prison.  Diogenes  had  practised  speaking,  he  who 
spoke  as  he  did  to  Alexander,  to  the  pirates,  to  the  person 

»  See  i.  0.  7. 

*  The  original  is  *  but  that  person  (iKuyos)  has  power  to  kill  me/ 
*  That  person  *  must  he  the  person  already  mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
has  done  right  in  adding  this  explanation. 

*  The  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  as  they  were  named  (Xenophon, 
Hellenica,  ii.).  The  talk  of  Socrates  with  Oritias  and  Oharicles  two  of 
the  Thirty  is  reported  in  Xenophon*3  Memorabilia  (i.  2,  33).  The 
defence  of  Socrates  before  those  who  tried  him  and  his  conversation  in 
mison  are  reported  in  Plato's  Apology,  and  in  the  Phaedon  and  Grito. 
biogenea  was  captured  by  some  pirates  and  sold  (iv.  ],.115). 
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who  bought  liiin.  These  men  were  confident  in  thd 
things  which  they  practised.^  But  do  yon  walk  off  to 
your  own  affairs  and  never  leave  them:  go  and  sit  in  a 
comer,  and  weave  syllogisms,  and  propose  them  to 
another.  There  is  not  in  yon  the  man  who  can  rule  a 
states 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TO  NASO. 

When  a  certain  Boman  entered  with  his  son  and  listened 
to  one  reading,  Epictetus  said,  This  is  the  method  of  in- 
struction ;  and  he  stopped.  When  the  Eoman  asked  him 
to  go  on,  Epictetus  said,  Every  art  when  it  is  taught 
causes  labour  to  him  who  is  unacquainted  with  it  and 
is  unskilled  in  it,  and  indeed  the  things  which  proceed 
from  the  arts  immediately  show  their  use  in  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made  ;  and  most  of  them  contain  some- 
thing attractive  and  pleasing.  For  indeed  to  be  present 
and  to  observe  how  a  shoemaker  learns  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing ;  but  the  shoe  is  useful  and  also  not  disagreeable  to 
look  at.  And  the  discipline  of  a  smith  when  he  is  learning 
is  veiy  disagreeable  to  one  who  chances  to  be  present  and 
is  a  stranger  to  the  art :  but  the  work  shows  the  use  of 
the  art.  But  you  will  see  this  much  more  in  music  ;  for 
if  you  are  present  while  a  person  is  learning,  the  disci- 
pline will  appear  most  disagreeable ;  and  yet  the  results 
of  music  are  pleasing  and  delightful  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  music.  And  here  we  conceive  the  work  of  a 
philosopher  to  be  something  of  this  kind :  he  must  adapt 
his  wish  dSovXrjo-Lv)  to  what  is  going  on,^  so  that  neither 
any  of  the  things  which  are  taking  place  shall  take  place 
contrary  to  our  wish,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  do  not 
lake  place  shall  not  take  place  when  we  wish  that  they 

•  There  is  some  corruption  here. 

'  Encheiridion,  c.  8 :  *  Do  not  seek  (wish)  that  things  which  take 
place  shall  take  place  as  you  desire,  hut  desire  that  things  which  take 
place  shall  take  place  as  they  do,  ajid  you  will  live  a  tranquil  life.' 
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Bbonld.  From  this  the  result  is  to  tbose^  who  have  so 
arranged  the  work  of  philosophy,  not  to  fail  in  the  desire, 
nor  to  &11  in  with  that  which  they  would  avoid  ;  without 
uneasiness,  without  fear,  without  perturbation  to  pass 
through  life  themselves,  together  with  their  associates 
maintaining  the  relations  both  natural  and  acquired,^  as 
the  relation  of  son,  of  father,  of  brother,  of  citizen,  of  man, 
of  wife,  of  neighbour,  of  fellow  traveller,  of  ruler,  of  ruled. 
The  work  of  a  philosopher  we  conceive  to  be  something 
like  this.  It  remains  next  to  inquire  how  this  must  be 
accomplished. 

We  see  then  that  the  carpenter  (tcktwv)  when  he  has 
learned  certain  things  becomes  a  carpenter ;  the  pilot  by 
learning  certain  things  becomes  a  pilot.  May  it  not  then  in 
philosophy  also  not  be  sufficient  to  wish  to  be  wise  and  good, 
and  that  there  is  also  a  necessity  to  learn  certain  things  ? 
We  inquire  then  what  these  things  are.  ./The  philosophers 
say  that  we  ought  first  to  learn  that  there  is  a  God  and 
that  he  provides  for  all  things ;  also  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceEil  from  him  our  acts,  or  even  our  intentions  and 
thoughts.^ .    The  next  thing  is  to  learn  what  is  the  nature 

•  Compare  ill.  2.  4,  iv.  8.  20.  Antoninus  (viii.  27)  writes :  *  There  are 
three  relations  Q)etween  thee  and  other  thin«;s] :  the  one  to  the  body 
-which  surrounds  thee ;  the  second  to  the  divine  cause  from  which  all 
things  come  to  all ;  and  the  third  to  those  who  live  with  thee. '  This 
is  precise,  true  and  practical.  Those  who  object  to  Hhe  divine  cause/ 
may  write  in  place  of  it  *  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things ; '  for 
there  is  a  constitution  of  things,  which  the  philosopher  attempts  to 
discover ;  and  for  most  practical  purposes,  it  is  immaterial  whether  we 
say  tbat  it  is  of  divine  origin  or  luis  «ome  other  origin,  or  no  origin  can 
be  discovered.  The  fact  remains  that  a  constitution  of  things  exists ; 
or,  if  that  expression  be  not  accepted,  we  may  say  that  we  oon^ve  that 
it  exists  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  so. 

*  See  i  14. 13,  ii.  8.  14.  Socrates  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  1.  19)  said  the 
same.  That  man  should  make  himself  like  the  Gods  is  said  also  by 
Antoninus,  x.  8. — See  Plato,  De  Legg.  i.  4.    (Upton.) 

When  God  is  said  to  provide  for  all  things,  this  is  what  the  Greeks 
called  irpSvoia,  providence.  (Epictetus,  i.  16,  iii.  17.)  In  the  second  of 
these  passages  there  is  a  short  answer  to  some  objections  made  to 
Providence. 

Epictetus  could  only  know  or  believe  what  God  is  by  the  observation 
of  phaenomena ;  and  he  could  only  know  what  he  supposed  to  be  God*s 
providence  by  observing  his  administration  of  the  world  and  all  that 
happens  in  it    Among  other  works  of  God  is  man,  who  possesses 
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of  the  Gods ;  for  Buch  as  they  are  discovered  to  be,  he,  wko 
would  please  and  obey  them,  must  try  with  all  his  power 
to  be  like  them.  If  the  divine  is  faithful,  man  also  must 
be  faithful ;  if  it  is  free,  man  also  must  be  free ;  if  bene- 
ficent, man  also  must  be  beneficent ;  if  magnanimous,  man 
also  must  be  magnanimous ;  as  being  then  an  imitator  of 
God  he  must  do  and  say  every  thing  consistently  with  this 
fact. 

With  what  then  must  we  begin  ?  If  you  will  enter  on 
the  discussion,  I  will  tell  you  that  you  must  first  under- 
stand names*  (words). — So  then  you  say  that  I  do  not 
now  understand  names. — You  do  not  understand  them. — 
How  then  do  I  use  them? — Just  as  the  illiterate  use 
written  language,  as  cattle  use  appearances:  for  use  is 
one  thing,  understanding  is  another.  But  if  you  think 
that  you  understand  them,  produce  whatever  word  you 
please,  and  let  us  try  whether  we  understand  it. — ^But  it 
is  a  disagreeable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  confuted  who  is 
now  old,  and,  it  may  be,  has  now  served  his  three  cam- 
paigns.— ^I  too  know  this :  for  now  you  are  come  to  me  as 
if  you  were  in  want  of  nothing :  and  what  could  you  even 
Imagine  to  be  wanting  to  you  ?  You  are  rich,  you  have 
children  and  a  wife  perhaps,  and  many  slaves:   Caesar 

certain  intellectual  powers  which  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  of 
God's  works,  and  a  judgment  of  man  himself.  Man  has  or  is  supposed 
to  haye  certain  moral  sentiments,  or  a  capacity  of  acquiring  them  in 
some  way.  On  the  supposition  that  all  man's  powers  are  the  gift  of 
God,  man's  power  of  judging  what  happens  in  the  world  under  God's 
providence  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  aud  if  he  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
God's  administration,  we  have  the  conclusion  that  man,  whose  powers 
are  from  God,  condemns  that  administration  which  is  also  from  Grod. 
Thus  God  and  man,  who  is  God's  work,  are  in  opposition  to  one 
another. 

If  a  man  rejects  the  lielief  in  a  deity  and  in  a  providence,  because 
of  the  contradictions  and  difficulties  involved  in  this  belief  or  supposed 
to  be  involveii  in  it,  and  if  he  finds  the  contradictions  and  difficulties 
such  as  he  cannot  reconcile  with  his  moral  sentiments  and  judgments, 
he  will  be  consistent  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  deity  and  of  provi- 
dence. But  he  must  also  consistently  admit  that  his  moral  sentiments 
and  judgments  are  his  own,  and  that  he  cannot  say  how  he  acquired 
them,  or  how  he  has  any  of  the  corporeal  or  intellectual  powers  which 
he  is  daily  using.  By  the  hypothesis  they  are  not  from  God.  AU 
then  that  a  man  can  say  is  that  he  has  such  powers. 

*  See  ii.  10,  i.  17. 12,  ii  11.  4,  etc.    M.  Antoninus,  x.  8.; 
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>no¥rs  Jon,  in  Bcme  you  liave  many  friends,  yon  render 
their  dues  to  all,  you  know  how  to  requite  him  who  does 
you  a  favour,  and  to  repay  in  the  same  kind  him  who 
does  you  a  wrong.  What  do  you  lack  ?  If  then  I  shall  shew 
you  that  you  lack  the  things  most  necessary  and  the  chief 
things  for  happiness,  and  that  hitherto  you  have  looked 
after  eveiy  thing  rather  than  what  you  ought,  and,  to  crown 
all,^  that  you  neither  know  what  God  is  nor  what  man  is, 
nor  what  is  good  nor  what  is  bad ;  and  as  to  what  I  have  said 
about  your  ignorance  of  other  matters,  that  may  perhaps  be 
endiir^,  but  if  I  say  that  you  know  nothing  about  yourself, 
how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  endure  me  and  bear  the 
proof  and  stay  here  ?  It  is  not  possible ;  but  you  imme- 
diately go  off  in  bad  humour.  And  yet  what  harm  have 
I  done  you  ?  unless  the  mirror  also  injures  the  ugly  man 
because  it  shows  him  to  himself  such  as  he  is ;  unless  the 
physician  also  is  supposed  to  insult  the  sick  man,  when  he 
says  to  him,  Man,  do  you  think  that  you  ail  nothing? 
But  you  have  a  fever:  go  without  food  to-day;  drink 
water.  And  no  one  says,  what  an  insult  I  But  if  you 
Bay  to  a  man.  Your  desires  are  inflamed,  your  aversions 
are  low,  your  intentions  are  inconsistent,  your  pursuits 
(movements)  are  not  confoimable  to  nature,  your  opinions 
are  rash  and  false,  the  man  immediately  goes  away  and 
says.  He  has  insulted  me. 

Our  way  of  dealing  is  like  that  of  a  crowded  assembly.^ 
Beasts  are  brought  to  be  sold  and  oxen ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  come  to  buy  and  sell,  and  there  are  some 
few  who  come  to  look  at  the  market  and  to  inquire  how 
it  is  carried  on,  and  why,  and  who  fixes  the  meeting 
and  for  what  purpose.  So  it  is  here  also  in  this  assem- 
bly (of  life)  :  some  like  cattle  trouble  themselves  about 
nothing  except  their  fodder.  For  to  all  of  you  who  are 
busy  about  possessions  and  lands  and  slaves  and  magis- 
terial offices,  these  are  nothing  except  fodder.  But  there 
are  a  few  who  attend  the  assembly,  men  who  love  to 
look  on  and  consider  what  is  the  world,  who  governs  it. 

'  The  original  is  '  to  add  the  coloplion,'  which  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
fion  and  signifies  to  give  the  last  touch  to  n  thing. 
*  See  the  fragc^nte  of  Menander  (Quoted  by  Upton. 
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Has  it  no  governor  ?  *  And  how  is  it  possible  that  a  city 
or  a  family  cannot  continue  to  exist,  not  even  the  shortest 
time  without  an  administrator  and  guardian,  and  that  so 
great  and  beautiful  a  system  should  be  administered  witii 
such  order  and  yet  without  a  purpose  and  by  chance?^ 
There  is  then  an  administrator.  What  kind  of  adminis- 
trator and  how  does  he  govern  ?  And  who  are  we,  who 
were  produced  by  him,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Have  we 
some  connexion  with  him  and  some  relation  towards  him, 
or  none  ?  This  is  the  way  in  which  these  few  are  affected, 
and  then  they  apply  themselves  only  to  this  one  thfng,  to 
examine  the  meeting  and  then  to  go  away.  What  then  ? 
They  are  ridiculed  by  the  many,  as  the  spectators  at  the 
fair  are  by  the  traders ;  and  if  the  beasts  had  any  under- 
standing, they  would  ridicule  those  who  admired  anything 
else  than  fodder. 

I         »0t       ■ 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

TO  OB  AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  OBSTINATELY   PERSIST  IN  WHAT 

THEY  HAVE  DETERMINED. 

When  some  persons  have  heard  these  words,  that  a  man 
ought  to  be  constant  (firm),  and  that  [the  will  is  naturally 
free  and  not  subject  to  compulsion,  but  that  all  other 
ibings  are  subject  to  hindrance,  to  slavery,  and  are  in  the 
power  of  others,  they  suppose  that  they  ought  without 
deviation  to  abide  by  every  thing  which  they  have  deter- 
mined. But  in  the  first  place  that  which  has  been  deter- 
mined ought  to  be  sound  (true).  I  require  tone  (sinews) 
in  the  body,  but  such  as  exists  in  a  healthy  body,  in  an 
athletic  body ;  but  if  it  is  plain  to  me  that  you  have  the 

'  Sunt  in  Fortunae  qui  casibus  omnia  ponuut, 
£t  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moveri. 

Juvenal,  xiii.  86. 

*  From  the  fact  that  man  has  some  intelligence  Voltaire  conoludes 
that  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  greater  intelligence.  (Lott^  t* 
Mde.  Neoker.    VoL  67,  ed.  Kehl.  p.  278.) 
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tcmo  of  a  phrensied  man  and  you  boast  of  it,  I  sliall  say  to 
yoUf  man,  seek  the  physician  :  this  is  not  tone,  but  atony 
(deficiency  in  right  tone).  In  a  different  way  something 
of  the  same  kind  is  felt  by  those  who  listen  to  these  dis* 
courses  in  a  wrong  manner ;  which  was  the  oase  with  one 
of  my  companions  who  for  no  reason  resolved  to  starve 
himself  to  death.^  I  heard  of  it  when  it  was  the  third 
day  of  his  abstinence  from  food  and  I  went  to  inquire  what 
had  happened.  I  have  resolved,  he  said. — ^But  still  tell  me 
what  it  was  which  induced  you  to  resolve ;  for  if  you  have 
resolved  rightly,  we  shall  sit  with  you  and  assist  you  to 
depart ;  but  if  you  have  made  an  unreasonable  resolution, 
change  your  mind. — We  ought  to  keep  to  our  determinations. 
— ^What  are  you  doing,  man  ?  We  ought  to  keep  not  to  all 
our  determinations,  but  to  those  which  are  right ;  for  if 
you  are  now  persuaded  that  it  is  night,  do  not  change  your 
mind,  if  you  think  fit,  but  persist  and  say,  we  ought  to 
abide  by  our  determinations.  Will  you  not  make  the 
beginning  and  lay  the  foundation  in  an  inquiry  whelher 
the  determination  is  sound  or  not  sound,  and  so  then  build 
on  it  firmness  and  security  ?  But  if  you  lay  a  rotten  and 
ruinous  foundation,  will  not  your  miserable  little  building 
fall  down  the  sooner,  the  more  and  the  stronger  are  the 
materials  which  you  shall  lay  on  it  ?  Without  any  reason 
would  you  withdraw  from  us  out  of  life  a  man  who  is  a 
^iend,  and  a  companion,  a  citizen  of  the  same  city,  both 
the  great  and  the  small  city  ?  ^  Then  while  you  are  com- 
mitting murder  and  destroying  a  man  who  has  done  no 
wrong,  do  you  say  that  you  ought  to  abide  by  your  deter- 
minations ?  And  if  it  ever  in  any  way  came  into  your 
head  to  kill  me,  ought  you  to  abide  by  your  determinations  ? 
Now  this  man  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  change 
his  mind.  But  it  is  impossible  to  convince  some  persons 
at  present ;  so  that  I  seem  now  to  irnow,  what  I  did  not 
know  before,  the  meaning  of  the  common  saying.  That 

*  The  word  is  dirofcaprepeiv,  which  Cicero  (Tusc.  i  34)  renders  *  per 
inediam  vita  discedere.'  The  words  *  I  have  resolyed  *  are  in  Epio- 
tetus,  KeKpiKa,  Pliny  (Epp.  i  12)  says  that  Corellius  Bufus,  when  he 
determined  to  end  bis  great  sufferings  by  starvation  made  tho  same 
answer,  KixpiKo^  to  the  physician  who  offered  him  food. 

>  The  great  city  is  the  world. 
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you  can  neither  persuade  nor  break  a  fool.^  May  it 
never  be  my  lot  to  have  a  wise  fool  for  my  friend :  nothing 
18  more  tmtractable*  '  I  am  determined/  the  man  says. 
Madmen  are  also ;  but  the  more  firmly  they  form  a  judg- 
ment on  things  which  do  not  exist,  the  mora  ellebore^ 
they  require.  Will  you  not  act  like  a  sick  man  and  call  in 
the  physician? — I  am  sick,  master,  help  me;  consider 
what  I  must  do :  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  you.  So  it  is  here 
also :  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  am  come  to 
learn. — Not  so ;  but  speak  to  me  about  other  things :  upon 
this  I  have  determined. — ^What  other  things  ?  for  what  is 
greater  and  more  useful  than  for  you  to  be  persuaded  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  made  your  determination  and 
not  to  change  it.  This  is  the  tone  (energy)  of  madness, 
not  of  health. — I  will  die,  if  you  compel  me  to  this. — ^Why, 
man?  "W  hat  has  happened ? — I  have  determined — I  have 
had  a  lucky  escape  that  you  have  not  determined  to  kill 
me — I  take  no  money.^  Why  ? — I  have  determined — Be 
assured  that  with  the  very  tone  (energy)  which  you  now 
use  in  refusing  to  take,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  at 
some  time  from  inclining  without  reason  to  take  money  and 
then  saying,  I  have  determined.  As  in  a  distempered 
body,  subject  to  defluxions,  the  humour  inclines  sometimes 
to  these  parts,  and  then  to  those,  so  too  a  sickly  soul  knows 
not  which  way  to  incline :  but  if  to  this  inclination  and 
movement  there  is  added  a  tone  (obstinate  resolution), 
then  the  evil  becomes  past  help  and  cure. 

'  The  meaning  is  that  you  cannot  lead  a  fool  from  his  purpose  either 
by  words  or  force.  •  A  wise  fool '  must  mean  a  fool  who  thinks  himself 
wise ;  and  such  we  sometimes  see.  *  Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fool 
in  the  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness 
depart  from  him.'    Proverbs,  xxvii.  22. 

*  EUebore  was  a  medicine  used  in  madness.    Horace  says,  Sat.  ii« 

8.  82— 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avarto. 

'  'Epictetus  seems  in  this  discussion  to  be  referring  to  some  pro- 
fessor,  who  had  declared  that  he  would  not  take  money  from  his 
hearers,  and  then,  indirectly  at  least,  had  blamed  our  philosopher  fi"^ 
receiying  some  fee  from  his  hearers.'    Schweijj. 
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CHAPTEB  XVL 

FHAT  Wl  DO  NOT  STBIVB  TO  USE  OUfi  OPINIONS  ABOUT  GOOD  AND 

EVIL. 

Where  is  the  good?  In  the  wilL^  Where  is  the  evil? 
In  the  wilL  Where  is  neither  of  them  ?  In  those  things 
which  are  independent  of  the  will.^  Well  then  ?  Does 
any  one  among  ns  think  of  these  lessons  out  of  the  schools  ? 
Does  any  one  meditate  (strive)  hy  himself  to  give  an 
answer  to  things^  as  in  the  case  of  questions?  Is  it 
day  ? — Yes. — Is  it  night  ? — No. — Well,  is  the  number  of 
stars  even  ?  ' — I  cannot  say. — When  money  is  shown 
(offered)  to  yon,  have  you  studied  to  make  the  proper 
answer,  that  money  is  not  a  good  thing  ?  Have  you  prac- 
tised yourself  in  these  answers,  or  only  against  sophisms  ? 
Why  ao  you  wonder  then  if  in  the  cases  which  you  have 
studied,  in  those  you  have  improved ;  but  in  those  which  you 
have  not  studied,  in  those  you  remain  the  same  ?  When  the 
rhetorician  knows  that  he  has  written  well,  that  he  has 
committed  to  memory  what  he  bas  written,  and  brings  an 
agreeable  voice,  why  is  he  still  anxious  ?  Because  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  having  studied.  What  then  does  he 
want  ?  To  be  praised  by  the  audience  ?  For  the  purpose 
then  of  being  able  to  practise  declamation  he  has  been 
disciplined ;  but  with  respect  to  praise  and  blame  he  has 
not  been  disciplined.  For  when  did  he  hear  from  any  one 
what  praise  is,  what  blame  is,  what  the  nature  of  each  is, 
what  kind  of  praise  should  he  sought,  or  what  kind  of 
blame  should  be  shunned  ?  And  when  did  he  practise  this 
discipline  which  follows  these  words  (things)?*  Why 
then  do  you  still  wonder,  if  in  the  matters  which  a  man 
has  learned,  there  he  surpasses  others,  and  in  those  in 

1  See  ii.  10.  25. 

*  *To  answer  to  things'  means  to  act  in  a  way  suitable  to  circum- 
stances, to  be  a  match  for  them.    So  Horace  says  (Sat.  ii.  7.  85) — 

Rcsponsare  capidinibas,  contenmere  honores 
Fortis. 

*  Perhaps  this  was  a  common  puzzle.    The  man  answers  right ;  he 
cannot  say. 

*  That  is  which  follows  praise  or  blame.   He  seems  to  mean  making 
the  proper  use  of  praise  or  of  blame. 
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which  he  has  not  been  disciplined,  there  he  is  the  same 
with  the  many.  So  the  lute  player  knows  how  to  play, 
sings  well,  and  has  a  fine  dress,  and  yet  he  trembles  when 
he  enters  on  the  slage  ;  for  these  matters  he  understands, 
but  he  does  not  know  what  a  crowd  is,  nor  the  shouts  of  a 
crowd,  nor  what  ridicule  is.  Neither  does  he  know  what 
anxiety  is,  whether  it  is  our  work  or  the  work  of  another, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  stop  it  or  not.  For  this  reason  if 
he  has  been  praised,  he  leaves  the  theatre  puffed  up,  but  if 
he  has  been  ridiculed,  the  swollen  bladder  has  been  punc- 
tured and  subsides. 

This  is  the  case  also  with  ourselves.  What  do  we 
admire?  Externals.  About  what  things  are  we  busy? 
Externals.  And  have  we  any  doubt  then  why  we  fear  or 
why  we  are  anxious  ?  What  then  happens  when  we  think 
the  things,  which  are  coming  on  us,  to  be  evils?  It  is  not 
in  our  power  not  to  be  afraid,  it  is  not  in  our  power  not  to 
be  anxious.  Then  we  say.  Lord  God,  how  shall  I  not  be 
anxious  ?  Fool,  have  you  not  hands,  did  not  God  make 
them  for  you  ?  Sit  down  now  and  pray  that  your  nose  may 
not  run.^  Wipe  yourself  rather  and  do  not  blame  him.  Well 
then,  has  he  given  to  you  nothing  in  the  present  case? 
Has  he  not  given  to  you  endurance  ?  has  he  not  given  to 
you  magnanimity?  has  he  not  given  to  you  manliness? 
When  you  have  such  hands,  do  you  still  look  for  one  who 
shall  wipe  your  nose  ?  But  we  neither  study  these  things 
nor  care  for  them.  Give  me  a  man  who  cares  how  he 
shall  do  any  thing,  not  for  the  obtaining  of  a  thing,  but 
who  cares  about  his  own  energy.  What  man,  when  he  is 
walking  about,  cares  for  his  own  energy  ?  who,  when  he 
is  deliberating,  cares  about  his  own  deliberation,  and  not 
about  obtaining  that  about  which  he  deliberates?  And 
if  he  succeeds,  he  is  elated  and  says.  How  well  we  have 
deliberated ;  did  I  not  tell  you,  brother,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, when  we  have  thought  about  any  thing,  that  it 
should  not  turn  out  thus  ?  But  if  the  thing  should  turn 
out  otherwise,  the  wretched  man  is  humbled ;  he  knows 
not  even  what  to  say  about  what  has  taken  place.     Who 

*  By  the  words  *  Sit  down  *  Epictetus  indicates  the  man's  baseness  and 
indolence,  who  wishes  God  to  do  for  him  that  which  he  can  do  himself 
*^d  ought  to  do.    Schweig. 
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among  ns  for  tbe  sake  of  Ihis  matitr  lias  oonsnlted  a 
seer?  Who  among  us  as  to  bis  actions  has  not  slept  in  in- 
difference ?•  Who?  Give  (name)  tome  one  that  I  may  see 
the  man  whom  I  have  long  been  looking  for,  who  is  truly 

/oble  and  ingenuous,  whether  young  or  old ;  name  bim.^ 
Why  then  are  we  still  surprised,  if  we  are  well  prac- 
tised in  thinking  about  matters  (any  given  subject),  but 
in  our  acts  are  low,  without  decency,  worthless,  cowardly, 
impatient  of  labour,  altogether  bad  ?  For  we  do  not  care 
about  these  things  nor  do  we  study  them.  ^  But  if  we  had 
feared  not  death  or  banishment,  but  fear  itself,^  we  should 
have  studied  not  to  fall  into  those  things  which  appear  to 
us  evils.  Now  in  the  school  we  are  irritable  and  wordy ; 
and  if  any  little  question  arises  about  any  of  these  things, 
we  are  able  to  examine  them  fully.  But  drag  us  to  prac- 
tice, and  you  will  find  us  miserably  shipwrecked.  Let 
some  disturbing  appearance  come  on  us.  and  you  will 
know  what  we  have  been  studying  and  in  what  we  have 
been  exercising  ourselves.  Consequently  through  want  of 
discipline  wo  are  always  adding  something  to  the  appear- 
ance and  representing  things  to  be  greater  than  what  they 

>  So  Schweighaeuser  explains  this  difficult  passage.  Perhaps  he  i» 
light.    This  part  of  tbe  chapter  is  obscure. 

'  *  It  is  observable,  that  this  most  practical  of  all  the  philosophers 
owns  his  endeavours  met  with  little  or  no  success  among  his  scholars. 
The  Apostles  speak  a  very  different  language  in  their  epistles  to  the 
first  converts  of  Christianity :  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the 
monuments  of  the  primitive  ages  bear  testimony  to  the  reformation  of 
manners  produced  oy  the  Gospel.  This  difference  of  success  might 
indeed  justly  be  expected  from  the  difference  of  the  two  systems.'  Mrs. 
Carter. — I  hiave  not  quoted  this  note  of  Mrs.  Carter,  because  I  think 
that  it  is  true.  We  do  not  know  wbat  was  the  effect  ot  the  teaching  of 
Epictetus,  unless  this  passage  informs  us,  if  Mrs.  Carter  has  drawn  a 
right  inference  from  it.  The  language  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  not 
very  different  frctoi  that  of  Epictetus,  and  he  speaks  very  imfavourably 
of  some  of  his  Corinthian  converts.  We  may  allow  that  ••  a  reformation 
of  manners  was  produced  by  tiie  Grospel "  in  many  of  the  converts  to 
Christianity,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  reformation  was  pro- 
duced in  all ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  not.  The  corruptions  in 
the  early  Christian  church  and  in  subsequent  ages  are  a  proof  that  the 
reforms  made  by  the  Gospel  were  neither  universal  nor  permanent ;  and 
this  is  the  result  which  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  lead  us 
to  f  xpect. 

•  feeo  ii.  1. 13. 
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are.  For  instanoe  as  to  myself,  when  I  am  on  a  voyage 
and  look  down  on  the  deep  sea,  or  look  round  on  it  and 
see  no  land,  I  am  out  of  my  mind  and  imagine  that  I  muist 
drink  up  all  this  water  if  I  am  wrecked,  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  that*  three  pints  are  enough.  What  then 
dis^turbs  me?  The  sea?  No,  but  my  opinion.  Again, 
when  an  earthquake  shall  happen,  I  imagine  that  the  oily 
is  going  to  fall  on  me ;  but  is  not  one  little  stone  enough 
to  knock  my  brains  out  ? 

What  then  are  the  things  which  are  heavy  on  ua  and 
disturb  us?  What  else  than  opinions?  What  else  th*.n 
opinions  lies  heavy  upon  him  who  goes  away  and  leaves 
his  companions  and  friends  and  places  and  habits  of  life? 
Now  little  children,  for  instance,  when  they  cry  on  the 
nurse  leaving  them  for  a  short  time,  forget  their  sorrow  if 
they  receive  a  small  cake.  Do  you  choose  then  that  we 
should  compare  you  to  little  children  ? — No,  by  Zeus,  for 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  pacified  by  a  small  cake,  but  by  right 
opinions. — And  what  are  these  ?  Such  as  a  man  ought  to 
study  all  day,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  any  thing  that  is 
not  his  own,  neither  by  companion  nor  place  nor  gym- 
nasia, and  not  even  by  his  own  body,  but  to  remember  the 
law  and  to  have  it  before  his  eyes. /^  And  what  is  the 
divine  law?  To  keep  a  man's  own,  not  to  claim  that 
which  belongs  to  others,  but  to  use  what  is  given,  and 
when  it  is  not  given,  not  to  desire  it ;  and  when  a  thing 
is  taken  away,  to  give  it  up  readily  and  immediately,  and 
to  be  thankful  for  the  time  that  a  man  has  had  the  use  of 
it,  if  you  would  not  cry  for  your  nurse  and  mamma./  For 
what  matter  does  it  make  by  what  thing  a  man  is  sub- 
dued, and  on  what  he  depends  ?  In  what  respect  are  you 
better  than  he  who  cries  for  a  girl,  if  you  grieve  for  a 
little  gymnasium,  and  little  porticoes  and  young  men  and 
such  places  of  amusement  ?  Another  comes  and  laments 
that  he  shall  no  longer  drink  the  water  of  Dirce.  Is  the 
Marcian  water  worse  than  that  of  Dirce  ?  But  I  was  used 
to  the  water  of  Dirce.^  And  you  in  turn  will  be  used  to 
the  other.     Then  if  you  become  attached  to  this  also,  cry 

*  Dirce  a  pure  stream  in  Boeotia,  which  flows  into  the  Ismenuik 
The  Marcian  water  is  the  Marcian  aqueduct  at  Borne,  which  was  con- 
•tmcted  B.0. 144,  and  vras  the  hest  water  that  Rome  had.    Some  or  me 
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for  this  too^  and  try  to  make  a  vorse  like  the  veiBe  of 
Euripides, 

The  hot  hatha  of  Nero  and  the  Marcian  wator. 

Bee  how  tragedy  is  made  when  common  things  happen 
lo  silly  men. 
When  then  shall  I  see  Athens  again  and  the  Acropolis  ? 
/  Wretch,  are  you  not  content  with  what  you  see  daily  ? 
have  you  any  thing  better  or  greater  to  see  than  the  sun, 
the  moon,  iJie  stars,  the  whole  earth,  the  sea?  But  if 
indeed  you  comprehend  him  who  administers  the  Whole, 
and  carry  him  about  in  yourself,  do  you  still  desire  small 
stones,  and  a  beautiful  rock  ?^°/ When  then  you  are  going 
to  leave  the  sun  itself  and  the  moon,  what  will  you  do  ? 
will  you  sit  and  weep  like  children?  Well,  what  have 
you  been  doing  in  the  school?  what  did  you  hear,  what 
did  you  learn  ?  why  did  you  write  yourself  a  philosopher, 
when  you  might  have  written  the  truth ;  as,  "  I  made 
certain  introductions,^^  and  I  read  Chrysippus,  but  I  did 
not  even  approach  the  door  of  a  philosopher."  For  how 
should  I  ^2  possess  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  Socrates 
possessed,  who  died  as  he  did,  who  lived  as  he  did,  or  any 
thing  such  as  Diogenes  possessed?  Do  you  think  that 
any  one  of  such  men  wept  or  grieved,  because  he  was  not 
going  to  see  a  certain  man,  or  a  certain  woman,  nor  to  be 
in  Athens  or  in  Corinth,  but,  if  it  should  so  happen,  in 
Susa  or  in  Ecbatana  ?  For  if  a  man  can  quit  the  banquet 
when  he  chooses,  and  no  longer  amuse  himself,  does  he 
still  stay  and  complain,  and  does  he  not  stay,  as  at  any 
amusement,  only  so  long  as  he  is  pleased?  Such  a  man,  I 
suppose,  would  endure  perpetual  exile  or  to  be  condemned 
to  death.     Will  you  not  be  weaned  now,  like  children,  and 

arches  of  this  aqueduct  exist.  The  *  bright  stream  of  Dirce '  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides  (v.  573).  The  verse  in  the  text 
which  we  may  suppose  that  Epictetus  made,  has  a  spondee  in  the  fourth 
place,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rule. 

10  The  *  small  stones '  are  supposed  to  be  the  marbleg  which  decorated 
Athens,  and  the  rock  to  be  the  Acropolis. 

"  In  the  original  it  is  E((ra7o>7a(.  It  was  a  name  used  for  short 
oommentaries  on  the  principles  of  any  art;  such  as  we  now  call 
Introductions,  Gompendiums,  Elements.    Gellius,  zvi.  8. 

"  See  Schweig.'s  note. 


take  more  solid  food,  and  not  cry  after  mamnias  anC 
nurses,  ■which,  are  the  lamentationa  of  old  women  ? — Bat  it 
I  go  away,  I  Bhall  cause  them  sorrow. — You  cause  thei 
Borrow?  By  no  means ;  hut  that  will  cause  them  sorrow 
which  also  causes  yon  Borrow,  opinion.  What  have  yon 
to  do  then  ?  Take  away  your  own  opinion,  and  if  these 
women  ore  wise,  they  will  take  away  their  own, :  if  they 
do  not,  they  will  lament  through  their  own  fault. 

My  man,  as  the  proverh  says,  make  a  desperate  effort  OB 
behalf  of  tranquillity  of  mind,  freedom  and  magnanimity. 
Lift  up  your  head  at  la^t  as  released  from  slavery.^. 'iJare 
to  look  up  to  God  and  say.  Deal  with  me  for  the  fntnre  as 
thou  wilt;  I  am  of  the  same  mind  aa  thou  art;  I  aia 
thine  :'^  I  refuse  nothing  that  pleases  thee :  lead  me  where 
thou  wilt ;  clothe  me  in  any  dress  thou  choosest :  is  it 
thy  will  that  I  should  hold  the  ofloe  of  a  magistrate,  that 
1  should  be  in  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  stay  hers 
or  bo  an  exile,  he  poor,  bo  rich?  I  will  make  thy  defence 
to  men  in  behalf  of  all  those  conditions  ;'^  I  will  shew 
the  nature  of  each  thing  what  it  is. — You  will  not  do  so; 
but  sit  in  an  os'e  helly'^  and  wait  for  your  mamma  till  she 
shall  feed  you.  "Who  would  Hercules  have  been,  if  he 
had  sat  at  home  ?  He  would  have  been  Eurystheus  and 
not  Hercules.  Well,  and  in  his  travels  through  the  world 
how  many  intimates  and  how  many  friends  had  he?  But 
nothing  more  dear  to  him  than  God.  For  this  reason  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  God,  and  he  was.  T", 
obedience  to  God  then  he  went  about  purging  away  in-' 
justice  and  lawlessness.  But  you  are  not  Hercules  and 
you  are  not  able  to  purge  away  the  wickedness  of  others-: 
nor  yet  aio  you   Theseus,  able  to  purge  aivay  the  evil 

"  The  MSS.  hare  i<ros  tltil:  but  the  emea<lation  of  SalmaeiiiH,  vit 

'*  "  There  are  innnmerable  pasEagee  in  St.  Faal,  which,  in  Tenlitj, 
bear  that  noliletustimony  vhiohEpiotetus  here  requires  in  hia  imaginkiy 
character.  Such  axe  those  in  whieh  he  glories  in  trihalation  ;  speak* 
with  an  heroio  oontempt  of  life,  wheo  set  in  competition  with  ths 
porformaiK^e  of  his  dntj :  rejoices  in  bonds  and  imprisoiunontB,  and  tha 
\\<iv  of  hia  approaching  martyrdoro;  and  lepresenta  affliotiooB  aa  ft 
proof  of  Gods  love.  See  Acta  xx,  23,  21 ;  Bom,  y.  3,  via  38-39 ;  2  Tim. 
IT,  6."— Mrs,  CuTter. 

"  3'he  meming  ia  imcerl>in.     Bee  Schweigbaenser'H  nole. 
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things  of  Attioft  Clear  away  your  own.  From  yoarself, 
from  your  thoughts  cast  away  instead  of  Procrustes  and 
Sciron,^*  sadness,  fear,  desire,  envy,  malevolence,  avarice, 
effeminacy,  intemperance.  XlBut  it  is  not  possihle  to  eject 
these  things  otherwise  than  hy  looking  to  God  only,  by 
fixing  your  affections  on  him  only,  by  being  consecrated 
to  his  commands. /But  if  you  choose  any  thing  else,  you 
will  with  sighs  and  groans  be  compelled  to  follow^'  what 
is  stronger  than  yourself,  always  seeking  tranquillity  and 
never  able  to  find  it;  for  you  seek  tranquillity  there 
where  it  is  not,  and  you  neglect  to  seek  it  where  it  is. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

HOW  WE  MUST  ADAPT  PRECONCEPTIONS  TO  PABTIOOLAH 

CASES. 

What  is  the  first  business  of  him  who  philosophizes?  To 
throw  away  self-conceit  (otryo-i?).^  For  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  to  begin  to  learn  that  which  he  thinks  that  he 
knows.  As  to  things  then  which  ought  to  be  done  and 
ought  not  to  be  done,  and  good  and  bad,  and  beautiful 
and  ugly,  all  of  us  talking  of  them  at  random  go  to  the 
philosophers ;  and  on  these  matters  we  praise,  we  censure, 
we  accuse,  we  blame,  we  jndge  and  determine  about  prin- 
ciples honourable  and  dishonourable.  But  why  do  we  go 
to  the  philosophers  ?  Because  we  wish  to  learn  what  we  do 
not  think  that  we  know.  And  what  is  this  ?  Theorems.^ 
For  we  wish  to  learn  what  philosophers  say  as  being 
something  elegant  and  acute ;  and  some  wish  to  learn  that 

*•  Procrustes  and  Sciron,  two  robbers  who  infested  Attica  and  were 
destroyed  by  Theseus,  as  Plutarch  tells  in  his  life  of  Theseus. 

1^  Antoninus  x.  28,  *'  only  to  the  rational  animal  is  it  given  to  follow 
Tolnntarily  what  happens ;  but  simply  to  follow  is  a  necessity  imposed 
QQ  all."    Compare  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat.  ii.  59. 

1  See  u.  11. 1,  and  iii.  14.  8. 

•  Theorems  are  defined  by  Cicero,  de  Futo,  c.  6,  *  Percepta  appell^ 
quae  dicuntur  Graece  Ofwfyfifiara,' 
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they  may  get  profit  firom  what  they  leam.  It  is  ridiouloni 
then  to  think  that  a  person  wishes  to  leam  one  thing,  and 
will  leam  another ;  or  further,  that  a  man  will  make  pro- 
ficiency in  that  which  he  does  not  leam.  But  the  many 
are  deceived  by  this  which  deceived  also  the  rhetorioiaa 
Theopompus,^  when  he  blames  even  Plato  for  wishing 
everything  to  be  defined.  For  what  does  he  say?  Did 
none  of  ns  before  you  use  tlie  words  Good  or  Just,  or  do 
we  titter  the  sounds  in  an  unmeaning  and  empty  way 
without  understanding  what  they  severally  signify  ?  Now 
who  tells  you,  Theopompus,  that  we  had  not  natural 
notions  of  each  of  these  things  and  preconceptions  (irpo- 
\rj\l/€L^)  ?  But  it  is  not  possible  to  adapt  preconceptions 
to  their  correspondent  objects  if  we  have  not  distinguished 
(analyzed)  them,  and  inquired  what  object  must  be  sub- 
jected to  each  preconception.  You  may  make  the  same 
charge  against  physicians  also.  For  who  among  us  did 
not  use  the  words  healthy  and  unhealthy  before  Hippo- 
orates  lived,  or  did  we  utter  these  words  as  empty  sounds  ? 
For  we  have  also  a  certain  preconception  of  health,*  but 
we  are  not  able  to  adapt  it  For  this  reason  one  says, 
abstain  from  food;  another  says,  give  food;  another 
says,  bleed  ;  and  another  says,  use  cupping.  What  is  the 
reason  ?  is  it  any  other  than  that  a  man  cannot  properly 
adapt  the  preconception  of  health  to  particulars  ? 

So  it  is  in  this  matter  also,  in  the  things  which  concern 
life.  Who  among  us  does  not  speak  of  good  and  bad,  of 
useful  and  not  useful ;  for  who  among  us  has  not  a  pre- 
conception of  each  of  these  things  ?  Is  it  then  a  distinct 
and  perfect  preconception  ?  Show  this.  How  shall  I  show 
this?  Adapt  the  preconception  properly  to  the  particular 
things.  Plato,  for  instance,  subjects  definitions  to  the 
preconception  of  the  useful,  but  you  to  the  preconception 
of  the  useless.     Is  it  possible  then  that  both  of  you  are 

3  This  rhetorician  or  orator,  as  Epictetus  names  him,  appears  to  be 
the  same  person  as  Theopompus  of  Oliios,  the  historian. 

*  'That  Epictetus  does  not  quite  correctly  compare  the  notion  of 
what  is  wholesome  to  the  human  body  with  the  preconceived  notion 
(antioipata  notione)  of  moral  good  and  bad,  will  be  apparent  to  those 
iprho  haye  carefully  inquired  into  the  various  origin  and  principles  ai 
—  notloiil.'    Schweigh.    Also  see  his  note  on  apdreivor. 
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right?  How  18  it  possible?  Does  not  one  man  adapt 
the  preconception  of  good  to  the  matter  of  wealth,  and 
another  not  to  wealth,  but  to  the  matter  of  pleasure  and  to 
that  of  health  ?  For,  generally,  if  all  of  us  who  use  those 
words  know  sufficiently  each  of  them,  and  need  no  dili- 
gence in  resolving  (making  distinct)  the  notions  of  the 
preconceptions,  why  do  we  differ,  why  do  we  quarrel,  why 
do  we  blame  one  another  ? 

And  why  do  1  now  allege  this  contention  with  one  an- 
other and  speak  of  it  ?  If  you  yourself  properly  adapt  your 
preconceptions,  why  are  you  unhappy,  why  are  you  hin- 
dered ?  Let  us  omit  at  present  the  second  topic  about  the 
pursuits  (op/ms)  and  the  study  of  the  duties  which  relate  to 
them.  Let  us  omit  also  the  third  topic,  which  relates  to  the 
assents  (oT/yKara^co-cts) :  I  give  up  to  you  these  two  topics. 
Let  us  insist  upon  the  iirst,  which  presents  an  almost 
obvious  demonstration  that  we  do  not  properly  adapt  the 
preconoeptions.^/^o  you  now  desire  that  which  is  possible 
and  that  which  is  possible  to  you?  Why  then  are  you 
hindered  ?  why  are  you  unhappy  ?  Do  you  not  now  try 
to  avoid  the  unavoidable  ?  Why  then  do  you  fall  in  with 
any  thing  which  you  would  avoid  ?  Why  are  you  unfor- 
tunate ?  Why,  when  you  desire  a  thing,  does  it  not  happen, 
and,  when  you  do  not  desire  it,  does  it  happen  ?  For  this 
is  the  greatest  proof  of  unhappiness  and  misery :  I  wish 
for  something,  and  it  does  not  happen.  And  what  is  more 
wretched  than  1?^  y 

It  was  because  she  could  not  endure  this  that  Medea 
came  to  murder  her  children :  an  act  of  a  noble  spirit  in 
this  view  at  least,  for  she  had  a  just  opinion  what  it  is 
for  a  thing  not  to  succeed  which  a  person  wishes.  Then 
she  says,  '  Thus  I  shall  bo  avenged  on  him  (my  husband) 
who  has  wronged  and  insulted  me ;  and  what  shall  I  gain 
if  he  is  punished  thus  ?  how  then  shall  it  be  done  ?  I 
shall  kill  my  children,  but  I  shall  punish  myself  also  : 
and  what  do  I  care?*^  This  is  the  aberration  of  soul 
which   possesses  great  energy.     For  she   did   not  know 

*  The  topic  of  the  desires  and  aversions.    Sec.  iii.  c.  2. 

•  Compare  i  o.  27, 10. 

'  Thia  is  the  meaning  of  what  Medea  says  in  the  Medea  of  Karipidea 
Epiotetns  does  not  give  the  words  of  the  poet. 
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wherein  lies  the  doing  of  that  which  we  insli ;  that  yon 
cannot  get  this  from  without,  nor  yet  by  tJi©  alteration 
and  new  adaptation  of  things.  Do  not  desire  the  man 
(Jason,  Medea's  husband),  and  nothing  which  you  desire 
will  fail  to  happen :  do  not  obstinately  desire  that  he 
shall  live  with  you :  do  not  desire  to  remain  in  CScrinth ; 
and  in  a  word  desire  nothing  than  that  which  God  wills. — 
And  who  shall  hinder  you  ?  who  shall  compel  you  ?  No 
roan  shall  compel  you  any  more  than  he  shall  compel  Zeus. 

When  you  have  such  a  guide ^  and  your  wishes  and 
desires  are  the  same  as  his,  why  do  you  still  fear  dis- 
appointment? Give  up  your  desire  to  wealth  and  your 
aversion  to  poverty,  and  you  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
one,  you  will  fall  into  the  other.  Well  give  them  up 
to  health,  and  you  will  be  unfortunate :  give  them  up  to 
magistracies,  honours,  country,  friends,  children,  in  a  word 
to  any  of  the  things  which  are  not  in  man's  power  (and 
you  will  be  unfortunate).  But  give  them  up  to  Zeus 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  gods ;  surrender  them  to  the  gods, 
let  the  gods  govern,  let  your  desire  and  aversion  be  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  gods,  and  wherein  will  you  be  any 
longer  unhappy?^  But  if,  lazy  wretch,  you  envy,  and 
complain,  and  are  jealous,  and  fear,  and  never  cease  for 
a  single  day  complaining  both  of  yourself  and  of  the  gods, 
why  do  you  still  speak  of  being  educated?  What  kind 
of  an  education,  man  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been 
employed  about  sophistical  syllogisms  (auXkoyto-fJiov^  fiera- 
mTTToi/ras)  ?  ^°  Will  you  not,  if  it  is  possible,  unlearn  all 
these  things  and  begin  from  the  beginning,  and  see  at 
the  same  time  that  hitherto  you  have  not  even  touched  the 
matter;  and  then  commencing  from  this  foundation,  will 
you  not  build  up  all  that  comes  after,  so  that  nothing  may 
happen  which  you  do  not  choose,  and  nothing  shall  fail 
to  happen  which  you  do  choose? 

Give  me  one  young  man  who  has  come  to  the  school 
with  this  intention,  who  is  become  a  champion  for  this 
matter  and  says,    *  I  give  up  every  thing  else,  and  it  is 

•  Compare  iv.  7.  20. 

•  *  If  you  would  subject  all  things  to  yourself,  subject  yourself  to 
"^ason.*    Seneca,  Ep.  37. 

•  See  i.  7.  1. 
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enough  for  me  if  it  shall  ever  he  in  my  power  to  pass  my 
life  free  from  hindrance  and  free  from  trouble,  and  to  stretch 
out  (present)  my  neck  to  all  things  like  a  free  man,  and 
to  look  np  to  heaven  as  a  friend  of  God  and  fear  nothing 
that  can  happen/  Let  any  of  you  point  out  such  a  man 
that  I  may  say,  *  Come,  young  man,  into  the  possession 
of  that  which  is  your  own,  for  it  is  your  destiny  to  adorn 
philosophy  :  yours  are  these  possessions,  yours  these  books, 
yours  these  discourses.'  Then  when  he  shall  have  la- 
bourod  sufficiently  and  exercised  himself  in  this  part  of 
the  matter  (tottov),  let  him  come  to  me  again  and  say, 
*  I  desire  to  be  free  from  passion  and  free  from  pertur- 
bation ;  and  I  wish  as  a  pious  man  and  a  philosopher  and 
a  diligent  person  to  know  what  is  my  duty  to  the  gods, 
what  to  my  parents,  what  to  my  brothers,  what  to  my 
country,  what  to  strangers.*  (I  say)  'Come  also  to  the 
second  matter  (rairov) :  this  also  is  yours.' — *  But  I  have 
now  sufficiently  studied  the  second  part  (tottov)  also,  and 
I  would  gladly  be  secure  and  unshaken,  and  not  only  when 
I  am  awake,  but  also  when  I  am  asleep,  and  when  I  am 
filled  with  wine,  and  when  I  am  melancholy.'  Man,  you 
are  a  god,  you  have  great  designs. 

No :  but  I  wish  to  understand  what  Chrysippus  says  in 
his  treati!!?e  of  the  Pseudomenos^^  (the  Liar). — Will  j^ou 
not  hang  yourself,  wretch,  with  such  your  intention  ?  And 
what  good  will  it  do  you  ?  You  will  read  the  whole  with 
sorrow,  and  you  will  speak  to  others  trembling.  Thus 
you  also  do.  "  Do  you  wish  me,^^  brother,  to  read  to 
you,  and  you  to  me"? — You  write  excellently,  my  man; 
and  you  also  excellently  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  you 

^*  The  Peeudomenos  was  a  treatise  by  Chrysippus  (Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
Chrysippus).  "  The  Pseudomenos  was  a  famous  problem  among  the 
Stoics,  and  it  is  this.  When  a  person  says,  I  lie ;  duth  he  lie,  or  doth 
he  not?  If  he  lies,  he  speaks  truth :  if  he  speaks  truth,  he  lies.  The 
philosophers  composed  many  books  on  this  difficulty.  Chrysippus 
wrote  six.  Philetas  wasted  himself  in  studying  to  answer  it." 
Mrs.  Carter. 

1'  Epictetus  is  ridiculing  the  men  who  compliment  one  another  on 
their  writings.    Upton  compares  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2.  87. 

ut  alter 
Alterius  sennone  meros  audiret  honore»— 
Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illias?  ille  meo  qulif 
QuiB  nisi  Callimacbus  ?  , 
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in  tbe  style  of  Plato,  and  jon  in  the  style  of  Antisthenea 
Then  having  told  your  dreams  to  one  another  you  return 
to  the  same  things:  your  desires  are  the  same,  your 
aversions  the  same,  your  pursuits  are  the  same,  and  your 
designs  and  purposes,  you  wish  for  the  same  things  and 
work  for  the  same.  In  the  next  place  you  do  not  even 
seek  for  one  to  give  you  advice,  but  you  are  vexed  if  you 
hear  such  things  (as  I  say^.  Then  you  say,  **  An  ill-na- 
tured old  fellow :  when  1  was  going  away,  he  did  not 
weep  nor  did  he  say,  Into  what  danger  you  are  going :  if 
you  come  oflF  safe,  my  child,  I  will  bum  lights.^^  This  is 
what  a  good  natured  man  would  do."  It  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  you  if  you  do  return  safe,  and  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  bum  lights  for  such  a  person  :  for  you  ought  to 
be  immortal  and  exempt  from  disease. 

Casting  away  then,  as  I  say,  this  conceit  of  thinking 
that  we  know  something  useful,  we  must  come  to  philo- 
sophy as  we  apply  to  geometry,  and  to  music :  but  if  we 
do  not,  we  shall  not  even  approach  to  proficiency  though 
we  read  all  the  collections^*  and  common taiies  of  Chry- 
sippus  and  those  of  Antipater  and  Archedemus.^* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW  WE  SHOULD  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  APPEARANCES. 

Every  habit  and  faculty^  is  maintained  and  increased  by 
the  corresponding  actions  :  the  habit  of  walking  by  walk- 
ing, the  habit  of  running  by  running.  If  you  would  be  a 
good  reader,  read ;  if  a  writer,  write.  But  when  you  shall 
not  have  read  for  thirty  days  in  succession,  but  have  done 
something  else,  you  will  know  the  consequence.  In  the 
same  way,  if  you  shall  have  lain  down  ten  days,  get  up 

"  Compare  i.  19.  4. 

^*  Sohweighaeuser  has  no  doubt  that  we  ought  instead  of  awayaryds^ 
'ooUeotioiiB,  toread  elaayorydst  *  introductions.* 
^'  As  to  Arohedemns,  see  ii.  4, 11 ;  and  Antipater,  ii.  19,  SL 
*  iv.  c.  12. 
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and  attempt  to  make  a  long  walk,  and  jon  will  see  how 
your  legs  are  weakened.  Generally  then  if  you  wonld 
make  any  thing  a  habit,  do  it ;  if  yon  wonld  not  make  it 
a  habit,  do  not  do  it,  but  accnstom  yonrself  to  do  something 
else  in  place  of  it. 

So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  affections  of  the  soul :  when^ 
you  have  been  angry,  you  must  know  that  not  only  bsM 
this  evil  befallen  you,  but  that  you  have  also  increased  t^| 
habit,  and  in  a  manner  thrown  fuel  upon  fire.    Whfii  jM 
have  been  overcome  in  sexnal  intercourse  with  a  penon, 
do  not  reckon  this  single  defeat  only,  but  reckon  that  you 
have  also  nurtured,  increased  your  incontinence.    For  it 
is  impossible  for  habits  and  faculties,  some  of  them  not  to 
be  p]x>duced,  when  they  did  not  exist  before,  and  others 
not  be  increased  and  strengthened  by  corresponding  acts. 

In  this  manner  certainly,  as  philosophers  say,  also  dis- 
eases of  the  mind  grow  up.^  For  when  you  have  once 
desired  money,  if  reason  be  applied  to  lead  to  a  per- 
ception of  the  evil,  the  desire  is  stopped,  and  the  ruling 
faculty  of  our  mind  is  restored  to  the  original  authority. 
But  if  you  apply  no  means  of  cure,  it  no  longer  returns  to 
the  same  state,  but  being  again  excited  by  the  correspond- 
ing appearance,  it  is  inflamed  to  desire  quicker  than  be- 
fore :  and  when  this  takes  place  continually,  it  is  hence- 
forth hardened  (made  callous),  and  the  disease  of  the  mind 
confirms  the  love  of  money.  For  he  who  has  had  a  fever, 
and  has  been  relieved  from  it,  is  not  in  the  same  state 
that  he  was  before,  unless  he  has  been  completely  cured. 
Something  of  the  kind  happens  also  in  diseases  of  the  soul. 
Certain  traces  and  blisters  are  left  in  it,  and  unless  a  man 
shall  completely  efface  them,  when  he  is  again  lashed  on 
the  same  places,  the  lash  will  produce  not  blisters  (weals) 
but  sores.  If  then  you  wish  not  to  be  of  an  angry  temj)er, 
do  not  feed  the  habit :  throw  nothing  on  it  which  will 
increase  it:  at  first  keep  quiet,  and  count  the  days  on 
which  you  have  not  been  angry.  I  used  to  be  in  passion 
every  day ;  now  every  second  day ;  then  every  third,  then 
every  fourth.  But  if  you  have  intermitted  thirty  days, 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God.    For  the  habit  at  first  begins  to 

'  itf^wffriifMTa.      *  A  earrotationes     quae     appellantur     a    Stoioii 
kf^mrrfifAtera,*    Cicero,  T-iflC.  iv.  10. 
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be  weakened,  and  then  is  completely  destroyed.  *'  I  have 
not  been  vexed  to-day,  nor  the  day  after,  nor  yet  on  any 
succeeding  day  during  two  or  three  months ;  but  I  took 
care  when  some  excitiog  things  happened."  Be  assured 
that  you  are  in  a  good  way.^  To-day  when  I  saw  a 
handsome  person,  I  did  not  say  to  myself,  I  wish  I  could 
lie  with  her,  and  Happy  is  her  husband ;  for  he  who  says 
this  says,  Happy  is  her  adulterer  also.  Nor  do  I  picture 
the  rest  to  my  mind ;  the  woman  present,  and  stripping 
herself  and  lying  down  by  my  side.  I  stroke  my  head 
and  say.  Well  done,  Epictetus,  you  have  solved  a  fine  little 
sophism,  much  finer  than  that  which  is  called  the  master 
sophism.  And  if  even  the  woman  is  willing,  and  gives 
signs,  and  sends  messages,  and  if  she  also  fondle  me  and 
come  close  to  me,  and  I  should  abstain  and  be  victorious, 
that  would  be  a  sophism  beyond  that  which  is  named  the 
Liar,  and  the  Quiescent.*  Over  such  a  victory  as  this  a 
man  may  justly  be  proud ;  not  for  proposing  the  master 
sophism. 

How  then  shall  this  be  done  ?    Be  willing  at  length  to 
/be  approved  by  yourself,  be  willing  to  appear  beautiful 
/  to  God,  desire  to  be  in  purity  with  your  own  pure  self 
'  and  with  God.     Then  when   any  such  appearance  visits 
you,  Plato  says,*^  Have  recourse  to  expiations,  go  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  temples  of  the  averting  deities.     It  is  even 
sufficient  if  you  resort  to  the  society  of  noble  and  just 
men,  and  compare  yourself  with  them,  whether  you  find 
one  who  is  living  or  dead.     Go  to  Socrates  and  see  him 
lying  down  with  Alcibiades,   and  mocking  his  beauty: 

•  KOfvp(os  ffoi  iffTi.  Compare  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  iv.  52,  ivi^ero 
oJfV  trap*  avrStv  r)]V  &pav  iv  rj  Ko/x}\/6r€pov  etrxe. 

•  Placet  enim  Olirysippo  cum  gradatim  interrogetur,  verbi  causa, 
tria  pauca  sint  anne  multa,  aliquanto  prius  quam  ad  multa  perveniat 
quiescere ;  id  est  quod  ab  iis  dicitor  riffvxdCeiy,  Cicero,  Aoad.  ii,  Pn 
29.   Compare  Persius,  Sat.  yi.  80  : 

Depinge  ubi  sistam, 
Inventna.  Chrysippe,  ti2  finitor  acervL 

•  The  passage  is  in  Plato,  Laws,  ix.  p.  854,  Sray  (roi  vpoairiirrp  n  tup 
roio6ro»v  ^oyfidrav,  etc.    The  conclusion  is,  *  if  you  cannot  be  cured  of 

Jrour  (mental)  disease,  seek  death  which  is  better  and  depart  from 
ife.*    This  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  precept  in  Matthew  vi.  29 
^^tid  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from 
cto» 
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oonsider  what  a  viotoiy  he  at  last  found  that  he  had 
gained  over  himself;  what  an  Olympian  viotory ;  in  what 
number  he  stood  from  Hercules;®  so  that,  by  the  GK)ds, 
one  may  justly  salute  him,  Hail,  wondrous  man,  you  who 
have  conquered  not  these  sorry  boxers^  and  panoratiasts, 
nor  yet  those  who  are  like  them,  the  gladiators.  By 
placing  these  objects  on  the  other  side  you  will  conquer  the 
appearance :  you  will  not  be  drawn  away  by  it.  But  in 
the  first  place  be  not  hurried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
appearance,  but  say.  Appearances,  wait  for  me  a  little :  let 
me  see  who  you  are,  and  what  you  are  about :  ^  let  me  put 
yon  to  the  test.  And  then  do  not  allow  the  appearance  to 
lead  you  on  and  draw  lively  pictures  of  the  Ihings  which 
will  follow ;  for  if  you  do,  it  will  carry  you  off  wherevei* 
it  pleases.  But  rather  briug  in  to  oppose  it  some  other 
beautiful  and  noble  appearance  and  cast  out  this  base 
appearance.  And  if  you  are  accustomed  to  be  exercised 
in  this  way,  you  will  see  what  shoulders,  what  sinews, 
what  strength  you  have.  But  now  it  is  only  trifling 
words,  and  nothing  more. 

This  is  the  true  athlete,  the  man  who  exercises  himself 
against  such  appearances.  Stay,  wretch,  do  not  be  carried 
away.  Great  is  the  combat,  divine  is  the  work ;  it  is  for 
kingship,  for  freedom,  for  happiness,  for  freedom  from 
^)orturbation./^ Eemember  God:  call  on  him  as  a  helper 
and  protector,  as  men  at  sea  call  on  the  Dioscuri^  in  a 
storm.  For  what  is  a  greater  storm  than  that  which 
comes  from  appearances  which  are  violent  and  drive  away 
the  reason  ?^^  For  the  storm  itself,  what  else  is  it  but  an 
appearance  ?  For  take  away  the  fear  of  death,  and  suppose 

•  Hercules  is  said  to  have  established  gymnastic  contests  and  to  hayo 
been  the  first  yiotor.  Those  who  gained  the  yictory  both  in  wrestling 
and  in  the  pancratium  wero  reckoned  in  the  list  of  victors  as  coming  in 
the  second  or  third  place  after  him,  and  so  on. 

'  I  have  followed  Wolffs  conjecture  n^/crat  instead  of  the  old 
reading  iraiieras. 

•  Compare  iii.  12. 15. 

•  Castor  and  Pollux.    Horace,  Caim.  i  12:— 

Suomm  slmal  alba  nautU 
(ella  refolslt,  oto. 

1*  GelliuB,  zix.  e.  1,  <  visa  quae  vi  quadam  sua  seee  infenmt  nosci* 
tanda  hominibus.' 
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as  many  thunders  and  lightnings  as  you  please,  and  you 
will  know  what  cabn^^  and  serenity  there  is  in  the  ruling 
faculty.  But  if  you  have  once  been  defeated  and  say  that 
you  will  conquer  hereafter,  and  then  say  the  same  again, 
I  be  assured  that  you  will  at  last  be  in  so  wretched  a 
condition  and  so  weak  that  you  will  not  even  know 
afterwards  that  you  are  doing  wrong,  but  you  will  even 
\begin  to  make  apologies  (defences)  for  your  wrong  doing, 
land  then  you  will  confirm  the  saying  of  Hesiod^'  to  bd 

<true, 
^  With  constant  ills  the  dilatory  striyes. 


-•o«- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AGAINST   TnOSETWHO  EMBRACE  PHILOSOPHICAL  OPINIONS  ONLT 

IN  WORDS.* 

The  argument  called  the  ruling  argument  (6  KvpicixDv 
Aoyos)^  appears  to  have  been  proposed  from  such  prin--, 
ciples  as  these :  there  is  in  fact  a  common  contradiction 
between  one  another  in  these  three  propositions,  each  two 
being  in  contradiction  to  the  third.  The  propositions  are, 
that  every  thing  past  must  of  necessity  be  true ;  that  an 
impossibility  does  not  follow  a  possibility ;  and  that  a  thing 
is  possible  which  neither  is  nor  will  be  true.  Diodorus^ 
observing  this  contradiction  employed  the  probative  force 
of  the  first  two  for  the  demonstration  of  this  proposition. 
That  nothing  is  possible  which  is  not  true  and  never  will 

"  *  Consider  that  every  thing  is  opinion,  and  opinion  is  in  thy  power. 
Takeaway  then,  when  thou  choosest,  thy  opinion,  and  like  a  mariner, 
who  has  doubled  the  promontory,  thou  wilt  find  calm,  every  thing 
stable,  and  a  waveless  pay.'    Antoninus,  xii.  22. 

"  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  v.  411. 

'  Compare  Gellius  xvii.  c.  19. 

'  See  the  long  note  oommunicated  to  Upton  by  James  Harris ;  and 
Bchweighaeuse^s  note. 

•  Biodorus,  surnamed  CronuSj  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
"^^olemaeus  Soter.    He  was  of  tht  school  named  the  Megaric,  and  dish 

Squished  in  dialectic. 
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be*  Now  another  will  bold  these  two  :  That  something  is 
possible,  which  is  neither  trae  nor  ever  will  be :  and  That 
an  impossibil><^  does  not  follow  a  possibility.  But  he 
will  not  allow  that  every  thing  which  is  past  is  necessarily 
true,  as  the  followers  of  Gleanthes  seem  to  think,  and 
Antipater  copiously  defended  them.  But  others  maintain 
the  other  two  propositions,  That  a  thing  is  possible  which 
is  neither  true  nor  will  be  true :  and  That  everything 
which  is  past  is  necessarily  true;  but  then  they  will 
maintain  tbat  an  impossibility  can  follow  a  possibility. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  these  three  propositions, 
because  of  their  common  contradiction.^ 

If  then  any  man  should  ask  me,  which  of  these  propo- 
sitions do  you  maintain?  I  will  answer  him,  that  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  have  received  this  story,  that  Diodoms 
maintained  one  opinion,  the  followers  of  Panthoides,  I 
think,  and  Cleanthes  maintained  another  opinion,  and 
those  of  Chrysippus  a  third.  What  then  is  your  opinion  ? 
I  was  not  made  for  this  purpose,  to  examine  the  appear- 
ances that  occur  to  me,  and  to  compare  what  others  say 
and  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  thing.  Therefore 
I  differ  not  at  all  from  the  grammarian.  Who  was  Hector's 
^Either  ?  Priam.  Who  were  his  brothers  ?  Alexander  and 
Deiphobus.  Who  was  their  mother?  Hecuba.  —  I  have 
heard  this  story.  From  whom?  From  Homer.  And  Hel- 
lanicus  also,  I  think,  writes  about  the  same  things,  and 
perhaps  others  like  him.  And  what  further  have  I  about 
the  ruling  argument?  Nothing.  But,  if  I  am  a  vain 
man,  especially  at  a  banquet  I  surprise  the  guests  by 
enumerating  those  who  have  written  on  these  matters. 
Both  Chrysippus  has  written  wonderfully  in  his  first  book 
about  Possibilities,  and  Cleanthes  has  written  specially  on 
the  subject,  and  Archedemus.  Antipater  also  has  written 
not  only  in  his  work  about  Possibilities,  but  also  separately 
in  his  work  on  the  ruling  argument.  Have  you  not  read 
the  work  ?  I  have  not  read  it.  Bead.  And  what  profit 
will  'a  man  have  from  it  ?  he  will  be  more  trifiing  and 
impertinent  than  he  is  now;  for  what  else  have  you 
gained  by  reading  it  ?    What  opinion  have  you  formed  on 

*  If  you  assume  any  two  of  these  three,  they  must  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  third  and  destroy  it 

^1 
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this  subject?  none;  but  you  will  tell  us  of  Helen  and 
Priam,  and  the  island  of  Calypso  whicli  never  was  and 
never  will  be.  And  in  this  matter  indeed  it  is  of  no  great 
importance  if  you  retain  the  story,  but  have  formed  no 
opinion  of  your  own.  But  in  matters  of  morality  rEthic) 
this  happens  to  us  much  more  than  in  these  things  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

Speak  to  me  about  good  and  evil.     Listen : 

The  wind  from  Ilium  to  Ciconian  shores 
Brought  me.*— Odyssey,  ix.  39. 

^  Of  things  some  are  good,  some  are  bad,  and  others  are 
indifferent.  The  good  then  are  the  virtues  and  the  things 
which  partake  of  the  virtues :  the  bad  are  the  vices,  and 
the  things  which  partake  of  them ;  and  the  indifferent  are 
the  things  which  lie  between  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
wealth,  healthy  life,  death,  pleasure,  i)ain./Whence  do  you 
know  this  ?  Hellanicus  says  it  in  his  Egyptian  history ; 
for  what  difference  does  it  make  to  say  this,  or  to  say  that 
Diogenes  has  it  in  his  Ethic,  or  Chrysippus  or  Cleanthes? 
Have  you  then  examined  any  of  these  things  and  formed 
an  opinion  of  your  own?  Show  how  you  are  used  to 
behave  in  a  storm  on  shipboard  ?  Do  you  remember  this 
division  ^distinction  of  things),  when  the  sail  rattles  and 
a  man,  wno  knows  nothing  of  times  and  seasons,  stands  by 
you  when  you  are  screaming  and  says,  Tell  me,  I  ask  you 
by  the  Gods,  what  you  were  saying  just  now,  Is  it  a  vice 
to  suffer  shipwreck :  does  it  participate  in  vice  ?  Will  you 
not  take  up  a  stick  and  lay  it  on  his  head  ?  What  have 
we  to  do  with  you,  man  ?  we  are  perishing  and  you  come 

*  *  Speak  to  me,*  etc.  may  be  supposed  to  be  said  to  Epictetus,  who 

has  been  ridiculing  logical  subtleties  and  the  grammarians*  learning. 

When  be  is  told  to  speak  of  good  and  otU,  he  takes  a  verse  of  the 

Odyssey,  the  first  which  occurs  to  him,  and  says,  Listen.    There  is 

nothing  to  listen  to,  but  it  is  as  good  for  the  hearer  as  any  thing  else. 

Then  he  utters  some  philosophical  principles,  and  being  asked  where 

^e  learned  them,  he  says,  from  Hellanicus,  who  was  an  historian,  not 

'iiloBopher.    He  is  bantering  the  hearer:  it  makes  no  matter  from 

'^^inr  I  learned  them ;  it  is  all  the  same.    The  real  question  is, 

"dned  what  Good  and  Evil  are,  and  have  you  formed  an 

If? 
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to  mook  OS?  But  if  Caesar  send  for  you  to  answer  a 
charge,  do  you  remember  the  distinction  ?  If  when  you 
are  going  in  pale  and  trembling,  a  person  should  come  up 
to  you  and  say,  Why  do  you  tremble,  man  ?  what  is  the 
matter  about  which  you  are  engaged  ?  Does  Caesar  who 
sits  within  give  virtue  and  vice  to  those  who  go  in  to 
him  ?  You  reply,  Why  do  you  also  mock  me  and  add 
to  my  present  sorrows? — Still  tell  me,  philosopher,  tell 
me  why  you  tremble  ?  Is  it  not  death  of  which  you  run 
the  risk,  or  a  prison,  or  pain  of  the  body,  or  banishment, 
or  disgraoe  ?  What  else  is  there  ?  Is  there  any  vice  or 
anything  which  partakes  of  vice  ?  What  then  did  you 
use  to  say  of  these  things  ? — *  What  have  you  to  do  with 
me,  man  ?  my  own  evils  are  enough  for  me.'  And  you 
say  right.  Your  own  evils  are  enough  for  you,  your 
baiseness,  your  cowardice,  your  boasting  which  you  showed 
when  you  sat  in  the  school.  Why  did  you  decorate  yourself 
with  what  belonged  to  others  ?  Why  did  you  call  yourself 
a  Stoic  ? 

Observe  yourselves  thus  in  your  actions,  and  you  will 
find  to  what  sect  you  belong.  You  will  find  that  most  of 
you  are  Epicureans,  a  few  Peripatetics,®  and  those  feeble. 
For  wherein  will  you  show  that  you  really  consider  virtue 
equal  to  everything  else  or  even  superior  ?  But  show  me 
a  Stoic,  if  you  can.  Where  or  how?  But  you  can  show 
me  an  endless  number  who  utter  small  arguments  of  the 
Stoics.  For  do  the  same  persons  repeat  the  Epicurean 
opinions  any  worse  ?  And  the  Peripatetic,  do  they  not 
handle  them  also  with  equal  accuracy?  who  then  is  a 
Stoic  ?  As  we  call  a  statue  Phidiac,  which  is  ^ishioncd 
according  to  the  art  of  Phidias ;  so  show  me  a  man  who 
is  fashioned  according  to  the  doctrines  which  he  utters. 
/  Show  me  a  man  who  is  sick  and  happy,  in  danger  and 
happy,  dying  and  happ)%  in  exile  and  happy,  in  disgrace 
and  happy.  Show  him :  I  desire,  by  the  gods,  to  see  a 
Stoic.  You  cannot  show  me  one  fashioned  so ;  but  show 
me  at  least  one  who  is  forming,  who  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  be  a  Stoic^    Do  me  this  favour :  do  not  grudge 

•  The  Peripatetics  allowed  many  things  to  be  good  which  coutributed 
to  a  happy  life;  but  still  they  contended  that  the  smallest  mental 
excellence  was  superior  to  all  other  things.    Cicero,  De  Fin.  v.  5.  3i« 
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an  old  man  seeing  a  sight  whicH  I  have  not  seen  yet.  Do 
you  think  that  you  must  show  me  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  or 
the  Athena,  a  work  of  ivory  and  gold  ?''^Let  any  of  yon 
show  me  a  human  soul  ready  to  think  as  God  does,  and 
not  to  blame  ^  either  God  or  man,  ready  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed about  any  thing,  not  to  consider  himself  damaged 
by  any  thing,  not  to  be  angry,  not  to  be  envious,  not  to 
be  jealous ;  and  why  should  I  not  say  it  direct  ?  de8ii:t)us 
from  a  man  to  become  a  god,  and  in  this  poor  mortal  body 
thinking  of  his  fellowship  with  Zeus. V  Show  me  the  man. 
But  you  cannot.  Why  then  do  you  delude  yourselves  and 
cheat  others?  and  why  do  you  put  on  a  guise  which 
does  not  belong  to  you,  and  walk  about  being  thieves  and 
pilferers  of  these  names  and  things  which  do  not  belong 
to  you  ? 

And  now  I  am  your  teacher,  and  you  are  instructed  in 
my  school./\A.nd  I  have  this  purpose,  to  make  you  free 
from  restraint,  compulsion,  hindrance,  to  make  you  free, 
prosperous,  happy,  looking  to  God  in  everything  small 
and  great/^  And  you  are  here  to  learn  and  practise  these 
things.  Why  then  do  you  not  finish  the  work,  if  you  also 
have  such  a  purpose  as  you  ought  to  have,  and  if  I  in  addi- 
tion to  the  purpose  also  have  such  qualification  as  I  ought 
to  have  ?  What  is  that  which  is  wanting  ?  When  I  see 
an  artificer  and  material  lying  by  him,  I  expect  the  work. 
Here  then  is  the  artificer,  here  the  material;  what  is  it 
that  we  want  ?  Is  not  the  thing  one  that  can  be  taught  ? 
It  is.     Is  it  not  then  in  our  power  ?    The  only  thing  of  all 

'  See  ii  c.  8.  20. 

*  *to  blame  Qod*  means  to  blame  the  constitution  and  order  of 
things,  for  to  do  this  appeared  to  Epictetns  to  be  absurd  and  wicked ; 
as  ai^urd  as  for  the  potter's  vessel  to  blame  the  potter,  if  that  oan  be 
imagined,  for  making  it  liable  to  wear  out  and  to  break. 

*  *  Our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  son  Jesns  Ghrist,' 
1  John  i.  3.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe  several  passages  besides 
those  which  have  been  noticed,  in  which  there  is  a  striking  conformity 
between  Epictetns  and  the  Scriptures  ;  and  will  perceive  from  them, 
either  that  the  Stoics  had  learnt  a  good  deal  of  the  Cliristian  language 
or  that  treating  a  subject  practically  and  in  earnest  leads  men  to  such 
strong  expressions  as  we  often  find  in  Scripture  and  sometimes  in  the 
philosophers,  especially  Epictetus.'    Mrs.  Garter. 

^   The  word  *  feUowship'  in  the  passage  of  John  and  of  Epictetus  it 
Kotyuyia,    See  i.  29.  note  19. 
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fhat  is  in  our  power.  Neither  wealth  is  in  our  power,  nor 
health,  nor  reputation,  nor  in  a  word  any  thing  else  except 
the  right  use  of  appearances.  This  (right  use)  is  by  nature 
free  from  restraint,  this  alone  is  £ree  from  impediment. 
Why  then  do  you  not  finish  the  work  ?  Tell  me  the  reason. 
For  it  is  either  through  my  fmlt  that  you  do  not  finish  it, 
or  through  your  own  fault,  or  through  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  The  thing  itself  is  possible,  and  the  only  thing 
in  our  power.  It  remains  then  that  the  fault  is  either  in 
me  or  in  you,  or,  what  is  nearer  the  truth,  in  both.  Well 
then,  are  you  willing  that  we  begin  at  last  to  bring  such 
a  purpose  into  this  school,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
past?  Let  us  only  make  a  beginning.  Trust  to  me,  and 
you  will  see. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AGAINST  THE  EPICUREANS  AND  ACADEMIOB. 

The  propositions  which  are  true  and  evident  are  of  neces- 
sity used  even  by  those  who  contradict  them  :  and  a  man 
might  perhaps  consider  it  to  be  the  greatest  proof  of  a 
thing  being  evident  that  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  even 
for  him  who  denies  it  to  make  use  of  it  at  the  same  time. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  should  deny  that  there  is  anything 
universally  true,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  make  the  contra- 
dictory negation,  that  nothing  is  universally  true.  What, 
wretch,  do  you  not  admit  even  this?  For  what  else  is 
this  than  to  affirm  that  whatever  is  universally  affirmed 
is  false  ?  Again  if  a  man  should  come  forward  and  say : 
Know  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  known,^  but  all 
things  are  incapable  of  sure  evidence ;  or  if  another  say. 
Believe  me  and  you  will  be  the  better  for  it,  that  a  man 

^  'Itaqne  Aroesilas  negabat  esse  qulclquam  quod  soirl  posset,  ne 
illud  quidern  ipsum,  quod  Socrates  sibi  reliquisset.  Sio  omnia  latere 
oenselMit  in  ocoulto,  neque  esse  quidquain  quod  oerni  aut  intelligi 
possit.  Quibus  de  causis  nihil  oportere  neque  profiteri  n^ue  adfirmare 
quemquam  neque  adsensione  adprobare.'  Cicero,  Academ.  Post.  1. 12, 
l)iog.  ijaert.  ix.  90  of  the  Pyrrhonists. 
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ought  not  to  believe  any  thing ;  or  again,  if  another  shonUi 
Bay,  Learn  from  me,  man,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  learn 
any  thing ;  I  tell  yon  this  and  will  teach  yon,  if  yon  choose. 
Now  in  what  respect  do  these  difiPer  from  those  ?  Whom 
shall  I  name?  Those  who  call  themsdves  Academics? 
'  Men,  agree  [with  ns]  that  no  man  agrees  [with  another] : 
believe  us  that  no  man  believes  anybody.* 

Thus  Epicurus^  also,  when  he  designs  to  destroy  the 
natural  fellowship  of  mankind,  at  the  same  time  makes  nse 
Df  that  which  he  destroys.  For  what  does  he  say  ?  *  Be 
not  deceived,  men,  nor  be  led  astray,  nor  be  mistaken : 
there  is  no  natural  fellowship  among  rational  animals; 
believe  me.  But  those  who  say  otherwise,  deceive  yon 
and  seduce  yon  by  false  reasons/ — What  is  this  to  you  ? 
Permit  us  to  be  deceived.  Will  you  fare  worse,  if  all  the 
rest  of  us  are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  natural  fellowship 
among  us,  and  that  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  preserved? 
Nay,  it  will  be  much  better  and  safer  for  you.  Man,  why  do 
you  trouble  yourself  about  us  ?  Why  do  you  keep  awake 
for  us  ?  Why  do  you  light  your  lamp  ?  Why  do  you  rise 
early  ?  Why  do  you  write  so  many  books,  that  no  one  of 
ns  may  be  deceived  about  the  gods  and  believe  that  they 
take  care  of  men ;  or  that  no  one  may  suppose  the  nature 
of  good  to  be  other  than  pleasure  ?  For  if  this  is  so,  lie 
down  and  sleep,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  worm,  of  which  you 
judged  yourself  worthy  :  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  women, 
and  ease  yourself,  and  snore.^  And  what  is  it  to  you,  how 
the  rest  shall  think  about  these  things,  whether  right  or 
wrong  ?  For  what  have  we  to  do  with  you  ?  You  take 
care  of  sheep  because  they  supply  us  with  wool  and  milk, 
and  last  of  all  with  their  flesh.  Would  it  not  be  a  desirable 

*  Cicero,  de  Fin.  ii  30.  31,  speaking  of  the  letter,  which  Epiooma 
wrote  to  Hermarchns  when  he  was  dying,  says  *  that  tbe  actions  of 
Epicurus  were  inconsistent  with  liis  sayings,'  and  *  his  writings  were 
confuted  by  his  probity  and  morality.' 

•^  Paul  says,  Cor.  i.  15. 32 : '  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  bavefoaght 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ? 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.*  The  words  '  let  us  eai 
and  drink,  etc'  are  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  Thais  of  Menandtnr. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  if  I  do  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  why  should  I  not  enjoy  the  sensual  pleasures  of  life  only? 
This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Epictetus,  as  we  see  in  the  text. 
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dung  if  men  oonld  be  lulled  and  enchanted  by  the  Stoios, 
and  sleep  and  present  themselves  to  you  and  to  those  like 
yon  to  be  shorn  and  milked  ?  For  this  you  ought  to  say  to 
your  brother  Epicureans :  but  ought  you  not  to  conceal  it 
firom  others,  and  particularly  before  every  thing  to  persuade 
them,  that  we  are  by  nature  adapted  for  fellowsnip,  iha,t 
temperance  is  a  good  thing ;  in  order  that  all  things  may 
be  secured  for  you?*  Or  ought  we  to  maintain  this  fellow- 
ship with  some  and  not  with  others  ?  With  whom  then 
ou^t  we  to  maintain  it  ?  With  such  as  on  their  part  also 
maintain  it,  or  with  such  as  violate  this  fellowship  ?  And 
who  violate  it  more  than  you  who  establish  such  doctrines  ? 
What  then  was  it  that  waked  Epicurus  from  his  sleepi- 
Hess,  and  compelled  him  to  write  what  he  did  write? 
What  else  was  it  than  that  which  is  the  strongest  thing 
in  men,  nature,  which  draws  a  man  to  her  own  will  though 
be  be  unwilling  and  complaining?  For  since,  she  says, 
you  think  that  there  is  no  community  among  mankind, 
write  this  opinion  and  leave  it  for  others,  and  break  your 
sleep  to  do  this,  and  by  your  own  practice  condemn  your  own 
opinions.  Shall  we  then  say  that  Orestes  was  agitated  by 
the  Erinyes  (Furies)  and  roused  from  his  deep  sleep,  and 
did  not  more  savage  Erinyes  and  Pains  rouse  Epicurus 
from  his  sleep  and  not  allow  him  to  rest,  but  compelled 
him  to  make  known  his  own  evils,  as  madness  and  wine 
did  the  Galli  (the  priests  of  Cybele)  ?  So  strong  and  in- 
vincible is  man's  nature.  For  how  can  a  vine  be  moved 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  vine,  but  in  the  manner  of  an 
olive  tree  ?  or  on  the  other  hand  how  can  an  olive  tree  be 
moved  not  in  the  manner  of  an  olive  tree,  but  in  the 
manner  of  a  vine  ?  It  is  impossible :  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. Neither  then  is  it  possible  for  a  man  completely 
to  lose  the  movements  (affects)  of  a  man  ;  and  even  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  genital  members  are  not  able  to 
deprive  themselves  of  man's  desires.^  Thus  Epicurus  also 
mutilated  all  the  offices  of  a  man,  and  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  and  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  friend,  but  he  did  not 

*  It  would  give  security  to  the  Epicureans,  that  they  would  enjoj 
all  that  they  value,  if  other  men  should  be  persuaded  that  we  an 
all  mads  for  fellowship,  and  that  temperance  is  a  good  thing. 

*  Bee  Upton's  note. 
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mntilato  human  desireB,  for  he  oonld  not ;  not  more  than 
the  lazy  Academics  can  cast  away  or  blind  their  own 
senses,  tbongh  they  have  tried  with  all  their  might  to  do 
it.  What  a  shame  is  this?  when  a  man  has  received  from 
natnre  measures  and  rules  for  the  knowing  of  truth,  and 
does  not  strive  to  add  to  these  measures  and  rules  and  to 
improve  ^  them,  but  just  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  take 
away  and  destroy  whatever  enables  us  to  discern  the 
truth  ? 

What  say  you  philosopher?  piety  and  sanctity,  what  do 
you  think  that  they  are?  If  you  like,  I  will  demonstrate 
that  they  are  good  things.  Well,  demonstrate  it  that  our 
citizens  may  be  turned  and  honour  the  deity  and  may  no 
longer  be  negligent  about  things  of  the  highest  value. 
Have  you  then  the  demonstrations  ? — I  have,  and  I  am 
thankful. — Since  then  you  are  well  pleased  with  them,  hear 
the  contrary :  That  there  are  no  Gods,  and,  if  there  are,  they 
take  no  care  of  men,  nor  is  there  any  fellowship  between 
us  and  them;  and  that  this  piety  and  sanctity  which  is 
talked  of  among  most  men  is  the  lying  of  boasters  and 
sophists,  or  certainly  of  legislators  for  the  purpose  of 
terrifying  and  checking  wrong  doers.^— Well  done,  philo- 
sopher, you  have  done  something  for  our  citizens,  you  have 
brought  back  all  the  young  men  to  contempt  of  things 
divine. — ^Wbat  then,  does  not  this  satisfy  you?  Learn 
now,  that  justice  is  nothing,  that  modesty  is  folly,  that  a 
father  is  nothing,  a  son  nothing. — Well  done,  philosopher, 
persist,  persuade  the  young  men,  that  we  may  have  more 
with  the  same  opinions  as  you  and  who  say  the  same  as 
you.  From  such  principles  as  these  have  grown  our  well 
constituted  states ;  by  these  was  Sparta  founded :  Lycurgus 
fixed  these  opinions  in  the  Spartans  by  his  laws  and  edu- 
cation, that  neither  is  the  servile  condition  more  base  than 
honourable,  nor  the  condition  of  free  men  more  honourable 

«  I  have  followed  Schweighaeuser  who  Buggests  irpoffe^cpydffcureat 
in  place  of  the  MSS.  Trpoa-cpydaaadat,  * 

^  Folybius  (vi.  56),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Boman  state,  oom- 
mends  the  men  of  old  time,  who  established  in  the  minds  of  tho  mnlti- 
tnde  the  opinions  about  the  gods  and  Hades,  wherein,  he  says,  the> 
acted  more  wisely  than  those  in  his  time  who  would  destroy  suci 
opinii^ns. 
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Chan  base,  and  tliai  those  who  died  at  Thermopylae^  died 
from  these  opinions ;  and  through  what  other  opinions  did 
the  Allienians  leave  their  oitj  ?  ^  Then  those  who  talk 
thus,  many  and  beget  children,  and  employ  themselves 
in  pnblio  affairs  and  make  themselves  priests  and  inter- 
preters. Of  whom  ?  of  gods  who  do  not  exist :  and  they 
oonsnlt  the  Pythian  priestess  that  they  may  hear  lies,  and 
they  report  the  oracles  to  others.  Monstrous  impudence 
and  imposture. 

Man  what  are  you  doing  ?i®  are  you  refuting  yourself 
every  day ;  and  will  you  not  give  up  these  frigid  attempts  ? 
When  you  eat,  where  do  you  carry  your  hand  to  ?  to  your 
mouth  or  to  your  eye  ?  when  you  wash  yourself,  what  do 
you  go  into  ?  do  you  ever  call  a  pot  a  dish,  or  a  ladle  a 
spit  ?  If  I  were  a  slave  of  any  of  tiiese  men,  even  if  I 
must  be  flayed  by  him  daily,  I  would  rack  him.  If  he 
said,  *  Boy,  throw  some  olive  oil  into  the  bath,'  I  would 
take  pickle  sauce  and  pour  it  down  on  his  head.  What  is 
this  ?  he  would  say — ^An  appearance  was  presented  to  me,  1 
swear  by  your  genius,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  oil  and  was  exactly  like  it — Here  give  me  the  barley- 
drink  (tisane),  he  says — I  would  fill  and  carry  him  a  dish 
of  sharp  sauce — Did  I  not  ask  for  the  barley  drink  ?  Yes, 
master:  this  is  the  barley  drink?  Take  it  and  smell; 
take  it  and  taste.  How  do  you  know  then  if  our  senses 
deceive  us  ? — If  I  had  three  or  four  fellow-slaves  of  the 
same  opinion,  I  should  force  bim  to  hang  himself  through 
passion  or  to  change  his  mind.  But  now  they  mock  us  by 
using  all  the  things  which  nature  gives,  and  in  words 
destroying  them. 

Grateful  indeed  are  men  and  modest,  who,  if  they  do 

°  Epictetus  alludes  to  the  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thermopylae 
fi.o.  480  against  Xerxes  and  his  army.  Herodotus  (vii.  228)  has 
recorded  the  inscription  placed  over  the  Spartans : — 

Stranger,  go  tell  the  Spartans,  Here  we  lie 
Obedient  to  those  who  bade  us  die. 

The  inscription  is  translated  by  Cicero,  Tusc  Disp.  i.  42. 

*  When  Xerxes  was  advancing  on  Athens,  the  Athenians  left  the 
city  and  embarked  on  their  vessels  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.a 
480.    See  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii.  11. 

^^  He  is  now  attacking  the  Academics,  who  asserted  that  wo  can 
know  nothing. 
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Dothing  else,  are  daily  eating  bread  and  yet  are  shamelem 
enongh  to  say,  we  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  Demeter  or  her 
daughter  Persephone  or  a  Pluto ;  ^^  not  to  mention  that 
they  are  enjoying  the  night  and  the  day,  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  stars,  and  the  sea  and  the  land  and  the 
oo-operation  of  mankind,  and  yet  they  are  not  moved  in 
any  degree  by  these  things  to  turn  their  attention  to  them ; 
but  they  only  seek  to  belch  out  their  little  problem  (matter 
for  discussion),  and  when  they  have  exercised  their  stomaoh 
to  go  off  to  the  bath.  But  what  they  shall  say,  and  about 
what  things  or  to  what  persons,  and  what  their  hearers 
shall  learn  from  this  talk,  they  care  not  even  in  the  least 
degree,  nor  do  they  oare  if  any  generous  youth  after  hear- 
ing such  talk  should  suffer  any  harm  from  it,  nor  after  he 
has  suffered  harm  should  lose  all  the  seeds  of  his  generous 
nature ;  nor  if  we  ^^  should  give  an  adulterer  help  towards 
being  shameless  in  his  acts;  nor  if  a  public  peculator 
should  lay  hold  of  some  cunning  excuse  from  these 
doctrines ;  nor  if  another  who  neglects  his  parents  should 
be  confirmed  in  his  audacity  by  this  teaching. — What 
then  in  your  opinion  is  good  or  bad?  This  or  that? — 
Why  then  should  a  man  say  any  more  in  reply  to  such 
persons  as  these,  or  give  them  any  reason  or  listen  to 
any  reason  from  them,  or  try  to  convince  them?  By 
Zeus  one  might  much  sooner  expect  to  make  catamites 
change  their  mind  than  those  who  are  become  so  deaf  and 
blind  to  their  own  evils. ^^ 

"  Epiotetus  is  speaking  according  to  the  popular  notions.  To  deny 
Demeter  and  to  eat  the  bread  which  she  gives  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
common  notions  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  would  be  for  Epictetus  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God  and  to  eat  the  bread  which  he  gives. 

^^  The  MSS.  have  vapdcxafi^v*  Ilapda'xtoa'i  would  be  in  conformity 
with  the  rest  of  the  passage.  But  this  change  of  persons  is  common 
in  Epictetus. 

^'  *This  resembles  what  our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jewish  rulers: 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  fnto  thd 
kingdom  of  God  before  you.'    Matthew,  xxi.  31.    Mrs.  Carter. 

To  an  Academic  who  said  he  comprehended  nothing,  the  Stoic  Ariston 
replied,  *  Do  you  not  see  even  the  person  who  is  sitting  near  you  ?*  When 
the  Academic  denied  it,  Ariston  said, '  Who  made  you  blind?  who  stoU 
your  power  of  sight? '    (Diog.  Laert  vii.  163.    Upton.) 
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CHAPTER    XX!. 

OF  INCONSISTENCY.* 

BoxE  tilings  men  readily  confess,  and  other  things  they  do 
not.  No  one  then  will  confess  that  he  is  a  fool  or  without 
understanding ;  but  quite  the  contrary  you  will  hear  all 
men  saying,  I  wish  that  I  had  fortune  equal  to  my  under- 
standing. But  men  readily  confess  that  they  are  timid, 
and  they  say:  I  am  rather  timid,  I  confess;  but  as  to 
other  respects  you  will  not  find  me  to  be  foolish.  A  man 
will  not  readily  confess  that  he  is  intemperate ;  and  that 
he  is  unjust,  he  will  not  confess  at  all.  He  will  by  no 
means  confess  that  he  is  envious  or  a  busy  body.  Most 
men  will  confess  that  they  are  compassionate.  What 
then  is  the  reason  ? — The  chief  thing  (the  ruling  thing) 
is  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  the  things  which  relate 
to  good  and  evil.  But  different  men  have  different  reasons ; 
and  generally  what  they  imagine  to  be  base,  they  do  not 
confess  at  all.  But  they  suppose  timidity  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  a  good  disposition,  and  compassion  also;  but 
silliness  to  be  the  absolute  characteristic  of  a  slave.  And 
they  do  not  at  all  admit  (confess)  the  things  which  are 
offences  against  society.  But  in  the  case  of  most  errors 
for  this  reason  chiefly  they  are  induced  to  confess  them, 
because  they  imagine  that  there  is  something  in  voluntary 
in  them  as  in  timidity  and  compassion;  and  if  a  man 
confess  that  he  is  in  any  respect  intemperate,  he  alleges 
love  (or  passion)  as  an  excuse  for  what  is  involuntary. 
But  men  do  not  imagine  injustice  to  be  at  all  involuntary* 
There  is  also  in  jealousy,  as  they  suppose,  something  in« 
voluntary;  and  for  this  reason  they  confess  to  jealousy 
also. 

Living  then  among  such  men,  who  are  so  confused,  so 
ignorant  of  what  they  say,  and  of  the  evils  which  they 
have  or  have  not,  and  why  they  have  them,  or  how  they 
shall  be  relieved  of  them,  I  think  it  is  worth  the  trouble- 

1  Schweig.  has  some  remarks  on  the  title  of  this  chapter.  He  says> 
*  that  this  £scours6  does  not  keep  to  the  same  subject^  hat  proceeds 
from  that  mth  which  it  began  to  other  things.' 
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for  a  man  to  watch  constantly  (and  to  ask)  whether  I  alsc 
am  one  of  them,  what  imagination  I  have  abont  myself 
how  I  conduct  myself,  whether  I  conduct  myself  as  a 
prudent  man,  whether  I  conduct  myself  as  a  temperate 
man,  whether  I  ever  say  this,  that  I  have  been  taught  to 
be  prepared  for  every  thing  that  may  happen.  Have  I 
the  consciousness,  which  a  man  who  knows  nothing  ought 
to  have,  that  I  know  nothing?  Do  I  go  to  my  teacher  as 
men  go  to  oracles,  prepared  to  obey  ?  or  do  I  like  a  snivel- 
ling boy  go  to  my  school  to  learn  history  and  understand 
the  books  which  I  did  not  imderstand  before,  and,  if  it 
should  happen  so,  to  explain  them  also  to  others? — Man, 
you  have  had  a  fight  in  the  house  with  a  poor  slave,  you 
have  turned  th^  &mily  upside  down,  you  have  frightened 
the  neighbours,  and  you  come  to  me  ^  as  if  you  were  a  wise 
man,  and  you  take  your  seat  and  judge  how  I  have  ex- 
plained some  word,  and  Low  I  have  babbled  whatever 
came  into  my  head.  Tou  come  fall  of  envy,  and  humbled, 
because  you  bring  nothing  from  home ;  ^  and  you  sit 
during  the  discussion  thinking  of  nothing  else  than  how 
your  father  is  disposed  towards  you  and  your  brother. 
*  What  are  they  saying  about  me  there  ?  now  they  think 
that  I  am  improving,  and  are  saying,  He  will  return  with 
all  knowledge.  I  wish  I  could  learn  every  thing  before  I 
return :  but  much  labour  is  necessary,  and  no  one  sends 
me  any  thing,  and  the  baths  at  Nicopolis  are  dirty ;  every 
thing  is  bad  at  home,  and  bad  here.' 

Then  they  say,  no  one  gains  any  profit  from  the  school. 
— ^Why,  who  comes  to  the  school?  who  comes  for  the 
purpose  of  being  improved?  who  comes  to  present  his 
opinions  to  be  purified  ?  who  comes  to  learn  what  he  is  in 
want  of?  Why  do  you  wonder  then  if  you  carry  back 
from  the  school  the  very  things  which  you  bring  into  it? 
For  you  come  not  to  lay  aside  (your  principles)  or  to  correct 

'  Karaaroxhs  voiifffas,  I  have  omitted  these  words  because  I  don't 
understand  them;  nor  do  the  commentators.  The  word  KofraaroKif 
occurs  in  ii.  10.  15,  where  it  is  intelligible. 

*  Literally,  *  because  to  you  or  for  you  nothing  is  brought  firom 
home.'  Perhaps  the  meaning  is  explained  by  what  follows.  The  mim 
lias  no  comfort  at  home;  he  brings  nothing  by  the  thought  of  which  he 
l»  comforted. 
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them  or  to  reoeiye  other  principles  in  place  of  tbem.  By 
no  means,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  Yon  rather  look  to  this, 
whether  you  possess  already  that  for  which  yon  come. 
Yon  wish  to  prattle  about  theorems  ?  What  then  ?  Do  you 
not  become  greater  triflers  ?  Do  not  your  little  theorems 
give  you  some  opportunity  of  display  ?  You  solve  sophis- 
tical syllogisms.^  Do  you  not  examine  the  assumptions 
of  the  syllogism  named  the  Liar?^  Do  you  not  examine 
hypothetical  syllogisms  ?  Why  then  are  you  still  vexed  if 
you  receive  the  things  for  which  you  come  to  the  school  ? 
Yes;  but  if  my  child  die  or  my  brother,  or  if  I  must 
die  or  be  racked,  what  good  will  these  things  do  me  ®  ? — 
Well,  did  you  come  for  this  ?  for  this  do  you  sit  by  my 
side?  did  you  ever  for  this  light  your  lamp  or  keep 
awake?  or,  when  you  went  out  to  the  walking  place, 
did  you  ever  propose  any  appearance  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  you  instead  of  a  syllogism,  and  did  you  and  your 
fiiends  discuss  it  together?  Where  and  when  ?  Then  you 
say,  Theorems  are  useless.  To  whom  ?  To  such  as  make 
a  bad  use  of  them.  For  eye-salves  are  not  useless  to  those 
who  use  them  as  they  ought  and  when  they  ought. 
Fomentations  are  not  useless.  Dum-bells  ^  are  not  useless ; 
but  ihey  are  useless  to  some,  useful  to  others.  If  you  ask 
me  now  if  syllogisms  are  useful,  I  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  useful,  and  if  yon  choose,  I  will  prove  it.^ — How  then 
will  they  in  any  way  be  useful  to  me  ?  Man,  did  you  ask 
if  they  are  useful  to  you,  or  did  you  ask  generally  ?  Let 
him  who  is  suffering  from  dysentery,  ask  me  if  vinegar  is 
nseful ;  I  will  say  that  it  is  useful. — ^Will  it  then  be  useful 
to  me? — I  will  say,  no.  Seek  first  for  the  discharge  to 
be  stopped  and  the  ulcers  to  be  closed.  And  do  you,  0 
men,  fi.rst  cure  the  ulcers  and  stop  the  discharge ;  be  tran- 
quil in  your  mind,  bring  it  free  from  distraction  into  the 
tschool,  and  you  will  know  what  power  reason  has. 

«SeeL7. 

»  bee  ii.  17.  34. 

*  ri  fie  ravra  utpeXiiffei;  Schweig.in  his  note  says  that  he  has  written 
the  text  thus ;  but  he  has  not.  He  has  written  ri  fierk  ravra  w^cXi^o-ci ; 
The  /uc  appears  to  be  necessary,  and  he  has  rendered  the  passage 
accordingly ;  and  rightly,  I  think. 

'  See  i.  4,  note  5  on  Ualteres. 

•  See  a  25. 
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CHAPTEE  XXn. 

ON  FRIENDSHIP.^ 

Whit  a  man  applies  himself  to  earnestly,  that  he  natu- 
rally loves.  Do  men  then  apply  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  things  which  are  bad  ?  By  no  means.  Well,  do  they 
apply  themselves  to  things  which  in  no  way  conoem 
themselves?  not  to  these  either.  It  remains  then  that 
they  employ  themselves  earnestly  only  about  things  which 
are  good ;  and  if  they  are  earnestly  employed  about  things, 
they  love  such  things  also.  Whoever  tiien  understands 
what  is  good,  can  also  know  how  to  love:  but  he  who 
cannot  distinguish  good  from  bad,  and  things  which  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  from  both,  how  can  he  possess  the 
power  of  loving  ?  To  love  then  is  only  in  the  power  of 
the  wise. 

How  is  this  ?  a  man  may  say ;  I  am  foolish,  and  yet  I 
love  my  child. — I  am  surprised  indeed  that  you  have 
begun  by  making  the  admission  that  you  are  foolish.  For 
what  are  you  deficient  in?  Can  you  not  make  use  of 
your  senses  ?  do  you  not  distinguish  appearances  ?  do  you 
not  use  food  which  is  suitable  for  your  body,  and  olotlung 
and  habitation?  Why  then  do  you  admit  that  you  are 
foolish?  It  is  in  truth  because  you  are  often  disturbed  by 
appearances  and  perplexed,  and  their  power  of  persuasion 
often  conquers  you ;  and  sometimes  you  think  these  things 
to  be  good,  and  then  the  same  things  to  be  bad,  and  lastly 
neither  good  nor  bad ;  and  in  short  you  grieve,  fear,  envy, 
are  disturbed,  you  are  changed.  This  is  the  reason  why 
you  confess  that  you  are  foolish.  And  are  you  not  change- 
able in  love?    But  wealth,  and  pleasure  and  in  a  word 

^  '  In  this  dissertation  is  exponnded  the  Stoio  principle  thajt  Mend- 
ship  is  only  possible  between  the  good.'  Schweig.  He  also  says  that 
there  was  another  discourse  by  Epictetns  on  this  subject,  in  wnich  he 
expressed  some  of  the  opinions  of  Musonius  Bufus  (i.  1.  note  12). 
Schweig.  draws  this  conclusion  from  certain  words  of  Stobaeus ;  and  he 
supposes  that  this  dissertation  of  Epictetus  was  in  one  of  the  last  font 
books  of  Epictetus'  discourses  by  Arrian,  which  have  been  lost. 

Cicero  (de  Amicit  c.  5)  says  *nisi  in  bonis  amicitiam  esse  non  posse^ 
and  0. 18. 
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ihingB  tbemselves,  do  }'ou  sometimes  think  them  to  be 
good,  and  sometimes  bad  ?  and  do  you  not  think  the  same 
men  at  one  time  to  be  good,  at  another  time  bcul?  and 
have  you  not  at  one  time  a  friendly  feeling  towards  them, 
and  at  another  time  the  feeling  of  an  enemy  ?  and  do  yon 
not  at  one  time  praise  them,  and  at  another  time  blame 
them?  Yes;  I  have  these  feelings  also.  Well  then,  do 
you  think  that  he  who  has  been  deceived  about  a  man  is 
his  friend  ?  Certainly  not.  And  he  who  has  selected  a 
man  as  his  friend  and  is  of  a  changeable  disposition,  has 
he  good  will  towards  him?  He  has  not.  And  he  who 
now  abuses  a  man,  and  afterwards  admires  him  ?  Thi» 
man  also  has  no  good  will  to  the  other.  Well  then,  did 
you  never  see  little  dogs  caressing  and  playing  with  one 
another,  so  that  you  might  say,  there  is  nothing  more 
friendly?  but  that  you  may  know  what  frienddiip  is, 
throw  a  bit  of  flesh  among  them,  and  you  will  learn. 
Throw  between  yourself  and  your  son  a  little  estate,  and 
you  will  know  how  soon  he  will  wish  to  bury  you  and 
how  soon  you  wish  your  son  to  die.  Then  you  will  change 
your  tone  and  say,  what  a  son  I  have  brought  up  I  He 
nas  long  been  wishing  to  bury  me.  Throw  a  smart  girl 
between  you ;  and  do  you  the  old  man  love  her,  and  the 
young  one  will  love  her  too.  If  a  little  fame  intervene 
or  dangers,  it  will  be  just  the  same.  You  will  utter  the 
words  of  the  father  of  Admetus ! 

life  gives  you  pleasure :  and  why  not  your  father  ?  * 

Do  you  think  that  Admetus  did  not  love  his  own  child 
when  he  was  little  ?  that  he  was  not  in  agony  when  the 
child  had  a  fever  ?  that  he  did  not  often  say,  I  wish  I  had 
the  fever  instead  of  the  child  ?  then  when  the  test  (the 
thing)  came  and  was  near,  see  what  words  they  utter. 
Were  not  Eteocles  and  Polynices  from  the  same  mother 
and  from  the  same  father?  Were  they  not  brought  up 
together,  had  they  not  lived  together,  drunk  together, 
slept  together,  and  often  kissed  one  another  ?     So  that,  if 

>  The  first  verse  is  from  the  Aloestls  of  Euripides,  v.  691.  The  second 
in  Epictetus  is  not  in  Euripides.  Schweighaeuser  thinks  that  it  bad 
been  intruded  into  the  text  from  a  trivial  scholium. 
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any  man,  I  tliink,  had  seen  them,  he  would  have  ridiculed 
the  philosophers  for  the  paradoxes  which  they  ntter  ahont 
friendship.  But  when  a  quarrel  rose  between  tliem  about 
the  royal  power,  as  between  dogs  about  a  bit  of  meat,  see 
what  they  say 

Folyniees.    Where  will  you  take  your  station 

before  the  towers? 
Eteocles.      Why  do  you  ask  me  this? 
Pol  I  will  place  myself  opposite  and  try  to 

kill  you. 
JEL  I  also  wish  to  do  the  same.' 

Such  are  the  wishes  that  they  utter. 

For  universally,  be  not  deceived,  every  animal  isi 
attached  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  its  own  interest.* 
Whatever  then  appears  to  it  an  impediment  to  this  interest, 
whether  this  be  a  brother,  or  a  father,  or  a  child,  or 
beloved,  or  lover,  it  hates,  spurns,  curses ;  for  its  nature  is 
to  love  nothing  so  much  as  its  own  interest ;  this  is  father, 
and  brother  and  kinsman,  and  country,  and  God.  AVhen 
then  the  gods  appear  to  us  to  be  an  impediment  to  this, 
we  abuse  them  and  throw  down  their  statues  and  bum 
their  temples,  as  Alexander  ordered  the  temples  of  Aes- 
culapius to  be  burned  when  his  dear  friend  died.^ 

For  this  reason  if  a  man  put  in  the  same  place  his 
interest,  sanctity,  goodness,  and  country,  and  parents,  and 
friends,  all  these  are  secured  :  but  if  he  puts  in  one  place 
his  interest,  in  another  his  friends,  and  his  country  and 
his  kinsmen  and  justice  itself,  all  these  give  way  being 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  interest.  For  where  the  I 
and  the  Mine  are  placed,  to  that  place  of  necessity  the 
animal  inclines  :  if  in  the  flesh,  there  is  the  ruling  power: 
if  in  the  will,  it  is  there :  and  if  it  is  in  externals,  it  is 

*  From  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides,  v.  723,  etc 

*  Compare  Euripides,  Hecuba,  v.  846,  etc. : — 

^eivSv  ye  OyyiTOis  &5  itravra  crvnirlrt'^i' 
Kol  r^s  kv&yKas  us  p6/ioi  ^i<Lpi<rav, 
iplKovs  TiOlvns  Tovs  ye  7ro\€ixiundrov5 
iX^po^s  T€  robs  irplv  tlfxepe'is  froioifitpot, 

*  Alexander  did  this  when  Hephaestion  died.    Arrian.  Expedition 
of  i^lexander,  vii.  14. 
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there.*  If  then  I  am  ihere  where  my  will  is,  then  only  / 
shall  I  be  a  friend  suoh  as  I  ought  to  be,  and  son,  and 
father;  for  this  will  be  my  interest,  to  maintain  the 
character  of  fidelity,  of  modesty,  of  patience,  of  abstinenoe,  \ 
of  active  co-operation,  of  observing  my  relations  (towards 
all).  But  if  I  put  myself  in  one  place,  and  honesty  in 
another,  then  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  becomes  strong, 
which  asserts  either  that  there  is  no  honesty  or  it  is  that 
which  opinion  holds  to  be  honest  (virtuous)  J 

It  was  through  this  ignorance  that  the  Athenians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  quarrelled,  and  the  Thebans  with 
both ;  and  the  great  king  quarrelled  with  Hellas,  and  the 
Macedonians  with  both ;  and  the  Eoma^s  with  the  Getae.^ 
And  still  earlier  the  Trojan  war  happened  for  these 
reasons.  Alexander  was  the  guest  of  Menelans;  and  if 
any  man  had  seen  their  friendly  disposition,  he  would  not 
have  believed  any  one  who  said  that  they  were  not  friends. 
But  there  was  cast  between  them  (as  between  dogs)  a  bit 
of  meat,  a  handsome  woman,  ana  about  her  war  arose. 
And  now  when  you  see  brothers  to  be  friends  appearing  to- 
have  one  mind,  do  not  conclude  from  this  any  thing  about 
their  friendship,  not  even  if  they  swear  it  and  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  separated  from  one  another.   For 

•  Matthew  vi  21,  *  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  iJbo.' 

T  •  By  *'  self  *'  is  here  meant  the  proper  Good,  or,  as  Solomon  expresses 
it,  Eccl.  xii.  13,  "  the  whole  of  man."  The  Stoic  proves  excellently  the 
inoonvenienoe  of  placing  this  in  any  thing  but  a  right  choice  (a  right 
disposition  and  behaviour):  but  how  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
individual  in  every  case  to  make  that  choice  in  preference  to  present 
pleasure  and  in  defiance  of  present  sufferings,  appears  only  from 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  recompense.*  Mrs.  Carter.  Compare  Cicero,. 
De  Fin.  ii.  15,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Epicurus,  and  translates^ 
the  words  i.Tro<palv€iv  ^  firi^y  thai  rh  K(x\hv  fj  &pa  rh  ^i/5o|o)/,  *'  ut  enim 
consuetudo  loquitur,  id  solum  dicitur  Honestum  quod  est  populari 
fama  gloriosum  (li/5o|oi/)."    See  Schweig.'s  note. 

*  The  quarrels  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Lacedaemonians  appear 
chiefly  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucydides,  i.  1). 
The  quarrel  of  the  great  king,  tiie  king  of  Persia,  is  the  subject  of 
the  history  of  Herodotus  (i.  1).  The  great  quarrel  of  the  Macedo- 
nians %vith  the  Persians  is  the  subject  of  Arrian's  expedition  of 
Alexander.  The  Bomans  were  at  war  with  the  Getae  or  Daci  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  assume  that  Epictetus  was  still 
iiying  then. 

^*1 
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the  ruling  principle  of  a  bad  man  cannot  be  tnisted,  it  is 
insecure,  has  no  certain  rule  by  which  it  is  directed,  and  ^ 
is  overpowered  at  diflferent  times  by  different  appearances.* 
But  examine,  not  what  other  men  examine,  if  they  are 
bom  of  the  same  parents  and  brought  up  together,  and 
under  the  same    paedagogue;    but    examine    this  only, 
wherein  they  place  their  interest,  whether  in  externals  or  I 
in  the  will.    If  in  externals,  do  nc%  name  them  friends,  no  I 
more  than  name  them  trustworthy  or  constant,  or  brave 
or  free :  do  not  name  them  even  men,  if  you  have  any  ^ 
judgment.     For  that  is  not  a  principle  of  human  nature  ^ 
which  makes  them  bite  one  another,  and  abuse  one  another, 
and  occupy  deserted  places  or  public  places,  as  if  they 
were  mountains,^^  and  in  the  courts  of  justice  display  the 
acts  of  robbers ;  nor  yet  that  which  makes  them  intem- 
perate and  adulterers  and   coiTupters,  nor  that    whlcl^ 
makes  them  do  whatever  else  men  do  against  one  another 
through  this  one  opinion  only,  that  of  placing  themselves 
and  their  interests  in  the  things  which  are  not  within  the 
power  of  their  will.     But  if  you  hear  that  in  truth  the^ 
men  think  the  good  to  be  only  there,  where  will  is,  and 
where  there  is  a  right  use  of  appearances,  no  longer/] 
trouble    yourself   whether    they   are    father  or  son,  or^ 
brothers,  or  have  associated   a  long  time  and  are  com- 
panions, but  when  you  have  ascertained  this  only,  confi- 
dently declare  that  they  are  friends,  as  you  declare  that 
they  are  faithful,  that  they  are  just.     For  where  else  is 
friendship  than  where    there  is  fidelity,  and  modesty, 
where  there  is  a  communion  ^^  of  honest  things  and  of 
nothing  else? 

But  you  may  say,  such  a  one  treated  me  with  regard  so 
long ;  and  did  he  not  love  me  ?  How  do  you  know,  slave, 
if  he  did  not  regard  you  in  the  same  way  as  he  wipes  his 

•  Aristotle,  Eth.  viii.  c.  8.    Mrs.  Carter. 

^*  Schweig.  thinks  that  this  is  the  plain  meaning: 'as  wild  beasts 
in  the  mountains  lie  in  wait  for  men,  so  men  lie  in  wait  for  men,  not 
only  in  deserted  places,  but  even  in  the  forum.' 

"  Btov  ^Sais  rod  Ka\ov.  Lord  Shaftesbury  suggested  96(ns  koX  X^t* 
rod  KoXovi  which  Upton  approved,  and  he  referi  to  ii.  9.  12,  al 
^<rrc(AAi;\oi  x^\f/€(s  koI  ^6<r€is.  Schweighaeuser  suggests  ha^iffis 
whioh  I  have  followed  in  the  version.    Schweig.  rdfap  to  i.  12.  6 

"<  9.   The  MSS.  give  no  help. 
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shoes  with  a  sponge,  or  as  he  takes  care  of  his  beast  ?  How 
do  you  know,  when  you  have  ceased  to  be  useful  as  a 
vessel,  he  will  not  throw  you  away  likie  a  broken  platter  ? 
But  this  woman  is  my  wife,  and  we  have  lived  together  so 
long.  And  how  long  did  Eriphyle  live  with  Amphiaraus, 
and  was  the  mother  of  children  and  of  many?  But  a 
necklace  ^^  came  between  them :  and  what  is  a  necklace  ? 
It  is  the  opinion  about  such  things.  That  was  the  bestial 
principle,  that  was  the  thing  which  broke  asunder  tlio 
friendship  between  husband  and  wife,  that  which  did  not 
allow  the  woman  to  be  a  wife  nor  the  mother  to  be  a 
mother.  And  let  every  man  among  you  who  has  seriously 
resolved  either  to  be  a  friend  himself  or  to  have  another  for  I 
Ilia  friend,  cut  out  these  opinions,  hate  them,  drive  them  from  ^ 
his  souL  And  thus  first  of  all  he  will  not  reproach  himself, 
he  will  not  be  at  variance  with  himself,  he  will  not  change 
his  mind,  he  will  not  torture  himself.  In  the  next  place,  to 
another  also,  who  is  like  himself,  he  will  be  altogether  and 
completely  a  friend.^^  But  he  will  bear  vnth  the  man  . 
who  is  unlike  himself,  he  will  be  kind  to  him,  gentle,  ready  J 
to  pardon  on  account  of  his  ignorance,  on  account  of  his^:> 
being  mistaken  in  things  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
he  will  be  harsh  to  no  man,  being  well  convinced  of 
Plato's  doctrine  that  every  mind  is  deprived  of  truth 
unwillingly.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  yet  you  can  do  in  all 
other  respects  as  friends  do,  drink  together,  and  lodge 
together,  and  sail  together,  and  you  may  be  born  of  tho 
same  parents ;  for  snakes  also  are :  but  neither  will  thev 
be  friends  nor  you,  so  long  as  you  retain  these  bestial  and 
cursed  opinions. 

1*  Tlie  old  story  about  Eriphyle  who  betraytxl  her  husband  for  » 
necklace. 

>*  See  Schwcig.'s  note 
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CHAPTER  XXHL 

ON   THE   POWER  OF   SPEAKINa. 

Evert  man  will  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure  or  e^en 
with  more  ease,  if  it  is  written  in  fairer  characters.  There^* 
fore  every  man  will  also  listen  more  readily  to  what  is 
spoken,  if  it  is  signified  by  appropriate  and  becoming 
words.  We  must  not  say  then  that  there  is  no  fJBtciiliy 
of  expression :  for  this  affirmation  is  the  characteristio  m 
an  impious  and  also  of  a  timid  man.  Of  an  impious  man, 
because  he  undervalues  the  gifts  which  come  from  GU)d, 
just  as  if  he  would  take  away  the  commodity  of  the  power 
of  vision,  or  of  hearing,  or  of  seeing.  Has  then  Ood 
given  you  eyes  to  no  purpose  ?  and  to  no  purpose  has  he 
infused  into  them  a  spirit^  so  strong  and  of  such  skiUiil 
contrivance  as  to  reach  a  long  way  and  to  fashion  the 
foims  of  things  which  are  seen?  What  messenger  is  so 
swift  and  vigilant  ?  And  to  no  purpose  has  he  made  the 
interjacent  atmosphere  so  efficacious  and  elastic  that  the 
vision  penetrates  through  the  atmosphere  which  is  in  a 
manner  moved  ?  ^  And  to  no  purpose  has  he  made  light, 
without  the  presence  of  which  there  would  be  no  use  in 
any  other  thing  ? 

Man,  be  neither  ungrateful  for  these  gifts  nor  yet  forget 
the  things  which  are  superior  to  them.  But  indeed  for  the 
power  of  seeing  and  hearing,  and  indeed  for  life  itself,  and 
for  the  things  which  contribute  to  support  it,  for  the  fmits 
which  are  dry,  and  for  wine  and  oil  give  thanks  to  God : 
but  remember  that  he  has  given  you  something  else  better 
than  all  these,  I  mean  the  power  of  using  them,  proving 
them  and  estimating  the  value  of  each.     For  what  is  that 

^  The  word  for  *  spirit '  is  vvcvfia,  a  vital  spirit,  an  animal  spirit, 
a  nervous  fluid,  as  Schweighaeuser  explains  it,  or  as  Plutaroh  says 
(De  Placit.  Philosoph.  iv.  15),  *the  spirit  which  has  the  power  of 
vision,  which  permeates  from  the  chief  faculty  of  the  mind  to  the  pupil 
of  the  eye ; '  and  in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise  (iv.  8),  *  the 
instruments  of  perception  are  said  to  he  intelligent  spirits  (rv^i&fjiara 
vo€pd)  which  have  a  motion  from  the  chief  faculty  of  the  mind  to  the 
organs.* 

'  See  Schweig.*s  note. 
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whi^;  gives  information  about  eaoh  of  these  powers,  what 
each  of  them  is  worth  ?^  Is  it  each  faculty  itself?  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  fiiculty  of  vision  saying  any  thing  about 
itself?  or  the  faculty  of  hearing  ?  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or  a 
horse  or  a  dog  ?  No ;  but  they  are  appointed  as  ministers 
and  slaves  to  serve  the  faculty  which  has  the  power  of 
making  use  of  the  appearances  of  things.  And  if  you 
inquire  what  is  tbe  value  of  each  thing,  of  whom  do  you 
inquire?  who  answers  you?  How  then  can  any  other 
Ceiculty  be  more  powerful  than  this,  which  uses  the  rest  as 
ministers  and  itself  proves  each  and  pronounces  about 
them  ?  for  which  of  them  knows  what  itself  is,  and  what 
is  its  own  value  ?  which  of  them  knows  when  it  ought 
to  employ  itself  and  when  not  ?  what  faculty  is  it  which 
opens  and  closes  the  eyes,  and  turns  them  away  from 
objects  to  which  it  ought  not  to  apply  them  and  does 
apply  them  to  other  objects  ?  Is  it  the  faculty  of  vision  ? 
No ;  but  it  is  the  faculty  of  the  will.  What  is  that  faculty 
which  closes  and  opens  the  ears  ?  what  is  that  by  which 
they  are  curious  and  inquisitive,  or  on  the  contrary  un- 
moved by  what  is  said?  is  it  the  faculty  of  hearing? 
It  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  of  the  wilL*  Will  this 
faculty  then,  seeing  that  it  is  amidst  all  the  other  faculties 
which  are  blind  and  dumb  and  unable  to  see  any  thing 
else  except  the  very  acts  for  which  they  are  appointed  in 
order  to  minister  to  this  (facility)  and  serve  it,  but  this 
faculty  alone  &ees  sharp  and  sees  what  is  the  value  of  each 
of  the  rest ;  will  this  faculty  declare  to  us  that  any  thing 
else  is  the  best,  or  that  itself  is?  And  what  else  does  the 
eye  do  when  it  is  opened  than  see  ?  But  whether  we  ought 
to  look  on  the  wife  of  a  certain  person,  and  in  what 
manner,  who  tells  us?  The  faculty  of  the  will.  And 
whether  we  ought  to  believe  what  is  said  or  not  to  believe 
it,  and  if  we  do  believe,  whether  we  ought  to  be  moved  by 
it  or  not,  who  tells  us  ?     Is  it  not  the  faculty  of  the  will  ? 

'  Seeil. 

*  Sohweighaeiiser  has  this  note :  *  That  which  Epiotetns  names  the 
vpoaiperiK^  Zwafxis  and  afterwards  frequently  vpocupearts,  is  generally 
translated  hy  '  voluntas '  (will) ;  hut  it  hns  a  wider  meaning  than  is 
generally  given  to  the  Latin  word,  and  it  comprehends  the  intellect 
with  the  will,  and  all  the  active  power  of  the  mind  which  we  sometimes 
designate  by  the  general  name  Beason/ 
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But  this  faculty  of  speaking  and  of  ornamenting  wordfl^ 
if  there  is  indeed  any  si^ch  peculiar  faculty,  what  eke  doei 
it  do,  when  there  happens  to  be  discourse  about  a  thing, 
than  to  ornament  the  words  and  arrange  them  as  hair* 
dressers  do  the  hair  ?  But  whether  it  is  better  to  speak 
or  to  be  silent,  and  better  to  speak  in  this  way  or  that 
way,  and  whether  this  is  becoming  or  not  becoming,  and 
the  season  for  eaoh  and  the  use,  what  else  tells  us  than 
the  faculty  of  the  will  ?  Would  you  have  it  then  to  come 
forward  and  condemn  itself? 

What  then?  it  (the  will)  says,*  if  the  fact  is  so,  oan 
that  which  ministers  be  superior  to  that  to  which  it 
ministers,  can  the  horse  be  superior  to  the  rider,  or  the 
dog  to  the  huntsman,  or  the  iustrument  to  the  musician, 
or  the  servants  to  the  king  ?  What  is  that  which  makes 
use  of  the  rest  ?  The  will.  What  takes  care  of  all  ?  The 
will.  What  destroys  the  whole  man,  at  one  time  by 
hunger,  at  another  time  by  hanging,  and  at  another  time 
by  a  precipice  ?  The  will.  Then  is  any  thing  stronger 
in  men  than  this  ?  and  how  is  it  possible  that  the  things 
which  are  subject  to  restraint  are  stronger  than  that  which 
is  not  ?  What  things  are  naturally  formed  to  hinder  the 
faculty  of  vision?  Both  will  and  things  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  faculty  of  the  will.^  It  is  the  same  with 
the  faculty  of  hearing,  with  the  faculty  of  speaking  in 
like  manner.  But  what  has  a  natural  power  of  hinder- 
ing the  will  ?  Nothing  which  is  independent  of  the  will; 
but  only  the  will  itself  when  it  is  perverted.  Therefore 
this  (the  will)  is  alone  vice  or  alone  virtue. 

Then  being  so  great  a  faculty  and  set  over  all  the  rest, 
let  it  (the  will)  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  the  most 
excellent  of  all  things  is  the  flesh.  Not  even  if  the  flesh 
itself  declared  that  it  is  the  most  excellent,  would  any 
person  bear  that  it  should  say  this.  But  what  is  it,  Epi- 
curus, which  pronounces  this,  which  wrote  about  the  End 

*  On  the  Greek  text  Upton  remarks  that, '  there  are  many  passages 
in  these  dissertations  which  are  amhiguons  or  rather  confused  on 
account  of  the  small  questions,  and  because  the  matter  is  not 
expanded  by  oratorical  copiousness,  not  to  mention  other  causes.' 

^  The  general  reading  is   Koi   irpaaiperdi.      Salmasius  proposes   koI 

Vpoafpfra,  which  Schweig.  says   in  a  note  that  he  accepts,  and  so 

le  translates  it  in  the  Latin ;  but  in  his  text  he  has  iccU  irpoaipcTdL 
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(purpose)  of  our  Being,'  whicli  wrote  on  the  Nature  of 
OndngB,  which  wrote  about  the  Oanaa  (rule  of  truth), 
which  led  you  to  wear  a  beard,  which  wrote  when  it  was 
dying  that  it  was  spending  the  last  and  a  happy  day  ?^ 
Was  this  the  flesh  or  the  will?  Then  do  you  admit  that 
yon  possess  any  thing  superior  to  this  (the  will)  ?  and  are 
yon  not  mad?  are  you  in  fact  so  blind  and  deaf? 

What  then?  does  any  man  despise  the  other  faculties? 
I  hope  not.  Does  any  man  say  that  there  is  no  use  or 
excellence  in  the  speaking  faculty  ?  *  I  hope  not.  That 
would  be  foolish,  impious,  ungrateful  towards  God.  But 
a  man  renders  to  each  thing  its  due  value.  For  there  is 
some  use  even  in  an  ass,  but  not  so  much  as  in  an  ox : 
there  is  also  use  in  a  dog,  but  not  so  much  as  in  a  slave : 
there  is  also  some  use  in  a  slave,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
citizens :  there  is  also  some  use  in  citizens,  but  not  so 
mnch  as  in  magistrates.  Not  indeed  because  some  things 
are  superior,  must  we  undervalue  the  use  which  other 
things  have.  There  is  a  certain  value  in  the  power  of 
speaking,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  the  power  of  the  will. 
When  then  I  speak  thus,  let  no  man  think  that  I  ask  you 
to  neglect  the  power  of  speaking,  for  neither  do  I  ask  you 
to  neglect  the  eyes,  nor  the  ears  nor  the  hands  nor  the  feet, 
nor  clothing  nor  dices.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  then  is 
the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  what  must  I  say?  1 
cannot  say  the  power  of  speaking,  but  the  power  of  the 
will,  when  it  is  right  (opOrf),  For  it  is  this  which  uses 
the  other  (the  power  of  speaking),  and  all  the  other 
faculties  both  small  and  great.  For  when  this  faculty  of 
the  will  is  set  right,  a  man  who  is  not  good  becomes  good : 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  book  which  Cioexo  (Tuscnl.  iii.  18) 
entitles  on  the  ^supreme  good'  (de  summo  bono),  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  contains  all  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  The  book  on  the  Ganoa 
or  Kule  is  mentioned  by  Yelleius  in  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum  i.  c.  16» 
as  'that  celestial  volume  of  Epicurus  on  the  Bule  and  Judgment/ 
See  also  De  Fin.  i.  19. 

*  This  is  said  in  a  letter  written  by  Epioims,  when  he  was. 
dying  in  great  pain  (Diog.  Laert.  z.  22);  Gicen)  (De  Fin.  ii.  c.  30) 
quotes  this  letter. 

*  The  M8S.  have  npoaiperiKris  ^uvdfittos.  Lcrd  Shaftesbury  sug- 
gested tppourriKris  and  Salmasius  also.  Schweig.  has  put  <ppa(rriKi}t 
xa  the  text,  and  he  has  done  right. 
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but  when  it  fails,  a  man  beoomes  bad.  It  is  throngb  tliifl 
that  we  are  unfortunate,  that  we  are  fortunate,  that  we 
blame  one  another,  are  pleased  with  one  another.  In  a 
word,  it  is  this  which  if  we  neglect  it  makes  unhappiness, 
and  if  we  carefully  look  after  it,  makes  happiness. 

But  to  take  away  the  faculty  of  speaking  and  to  say 
that  there  is  no  such  faculty  in  reality,  is  the  act  not  only 
of  an  ungrateful  man  towsurds  those  who  gave  it,  but  also 
of  a  cowardly  man :  for  such  a  person  seems  to  me  to  fear, 
if  there  is  any  faculty  of  this  kind,  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  despise  it.  Such  also  are  those  who  say  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  beauty  and  ugliness.  Then  it 
would  happen  that  a  man  wordd  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  if  he  saw  Thersites  and  if  he  saw  Achilles ;  in  the 
same  way,  if  he  saw  Helen  and  any  other  woman.  But 
these  are  foolish  and  clownish  notions,  and  the  notions  of 
men  who  know  not  the  nature  of  each  thing,  but  are  afraid, 
if  a  man  shall  see  the  difference,  that  he  shall  immediately 
be  seized  and  carried  off  vanquished.  But  this  is  the 
great  matter ;  to  leave  to  each  thing  the  power  (faculty) 
which  it  has,  and  leaving  to  it  this  power  to  see  what  is 
the  worth  of  the  power,  and  to  learn  what  is  the  most 
excellent  of  all  things,  and  to  pursue  this  always,  to  be 
diligent  about  this,  considering  all  other  things  of  second- 
ary value  compared  with  this,  but  yet,  as  far  as  we  can, 
not  neglecting  all  those  other  things.  For  we  must  take 
care  of  the  eyes  also,  not  as  if  they  were  the  most  excel- 
lent thing,  but  we  must  take  care  of  them  on  account  of 
the  most  excellent  thing,  because  it  will  not  be  in  its  true 
natural  condition,  if  it  does  not  rightly  use  the  ether 
faculties,  and  prefer  some  things  to  others. 

What  then  is  usually  done  ?  Men  generally  act  as  a 
traveller  would  do  on  his  way  to  his  own  country,  when 
he  enters  a  good  inn,  and  being  pleased  with  it  should 
remain  there.  Man,  you  have  forgotten  your  purpose : 
you  were  not  travelling  to  this  inn,  but  you  were  passing 
through  it. — ^But  this  is  a  pleasant  inn. — ^And  how  many 
other  inns  are  pleasant?  and  how  many  meadows  are 
pleasant  ?  yet  only  for  passing  through.  But  your  purpose 
is  this,  to  return  to  your  country,  to  relieve  your  kinsmen 
of  anxiety,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  to  marry,  to 
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beget  cMldren,  to  fill  the  usual  magistracies.^*  For  you 
are  not  oome  to  select  more  pleasant  places,  but  to  Uve 
in  these  where  yon  were  born  and  of  which  you  were  made 
a  citizen.  Something  of  the  kind  takes  place  in  the  matter 
which  we  are  considering.  Sinoe  by  the  aid  of  speech  and 
such  communication  as  you  receive  here  you  must  advance 
to  perfection,  and  purge  your  will  and  correct  the  faculty 
whidi  makes  use  of  the  appearances  of  things ;  and  since 
it  is  necessary  also  for  the  teaching  (delivery)  of  theorems 
to  be  effected  by  a  certain  mode  of  expression  and  with  a 
certain  variety  and  sharpness,  some  persons  captivated  by 
these  very  things  abide  in  them,  one  captivated  by  the  ex- 
pression, another  by  syllogisms,  another  again  by  sophisms, 
and  still  another  by  some  other  inn  (iravSoK€iov)  of  the  kind ; 
and  there  they  stay  and  waste  away  as  if  they  were 
among  Sirens. 

Man,  your  purpose  (business)  was  to  make  yourself 
capable  of  using  comformably  to  nature  the  appearances 
presented  to  you,  in  your  desires  not  to  be  frustrated, 
in  your  aversion  from  things  not  to  fall  into  that  which 
you  would  avoid,  never  to  have  no  luck  (as  one  may  say), 
nor  ever  to  have  bad  luck,  to  be  free,  not  hindered,  not 
compelled,  conforming  yourself  to  the  administration  of 
Zeus,  obeying  it,  well  satisfied  with  this,  blaming  no  one, 
charging  no  one  with  fault,  able  from  your  whole  soul  to 
utter  these  verses 

Lead  me,  O  Zeus,  and  thou  too  Destiny.^^ 

Then  having  this  purpose  before  you,  if  some  little  form  of 
expression  pleases  you,  if  some  theorems  please  you,  do 

**  The  Stoics  taught  that  a  man  should  lead  an  active  life.  Horace 
(Ep.  i  1.  16)  represents  himself  as  sometimes  following  the  Stoio 
principles : 

*  Nunc  agUis  fio  et  menor  dTillbos  tindis.' 

but  this  was  only  talk.  The  Stoic  should  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  a  citizen,  says  Epictetas ;  he  should  even  marry  and  beget  children* 
But  the  marrying  may  be  done  without  any  sense  of  duty ;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  human  race  is  secured  by  the  natural  love  of  the 
male  and  of  the  female  for  conjunction.  Still  it  is  good  advice, 
which  the  Roman  censor  Metellus  gaye  to  his  fellow  citizens,  that, 
fts  they  could  not  live  without  women,  they  should  make  the  best 
of  this  business  of  marriage.   (Gellius,  1.  6.) 

'^  The  rest  of  the  verses  are  quoted  in  the  Encheiridion,  s.  52. 
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yon  abide  among  them  and  choose  to  dwell  there^ 
forgetting  the  things  at  home,  and  do  yon  say,  These 
things  are  fine  ?  Who  says  that  they  are  not  fine  ?  bnt 
only  as  being  a  way  home,  as  inns  are.  For  what  hindeiis 
yon  from  being  an  unfortunate  man,  even  if  yon  speak  like 
Demosthenes  ?  and  what  prevents  yon,  if  yon  can  resolve 
syllogisms  like  Chrysippus,^^  from  being  wretched,  from 
sorrowing,  from  envying,  in  a  word,  from  being  disturbed, 
from  being  nnhappy  ?  Nothing.  Yon  see  then  that  these 
were  inns,  worth  nothing;  and  that  the  purpose  before 
yon  was  something  else.  When  I  speak  thus  to  some 
persons,  they  think  that  I  am  rejecting  care  about  speaking 
or  care  about  theorems.  But  I  am  not  rejecting  this  care, 
bnt  I  am  rejecting  the  abiding  about  these  things  inces- 
santly ^^  and  pntting  onr  hopes  in  them.  If  a  man  by  this 
teaching  does  harm  to  those  who  listen  to  him,  reckon  me 
too  among  those  who  do  thi»  harm :  for  I  am  not  able, 
when  I  see  one  thing  which  is  most  excellent  and  supreme, 
to  say  that  another  is  so,  in  order  to  pleasp  you. 


CHAPTEB  XXIV. 
TO  (or  against)  a  persox  who  was  onb  of  those  who  were 

NOT  VALUED  (eSTEKMED)  BY   HIM. 

A  CERTAIN  person  said  to  him  (Epictetns) :  Frequently  I 
desired  to  hear  you  and  came  to  you,  and  you  never  gave 
me  any  answer :  and  now,  if  it  is  possible,  I  intreat  }oa 
to  say  something  to  me.  Do  you  think,  said  Epictetus„ 
that  as  there  is  an  art  in  any  thing  else,  so  there  is  also 
an  art  in  speaking,  and  that  he  who  has  the  art,  will  speak 
skilfully,  and  he  who  has  not,  will  speak  unskilfully  ? — 
I  do  think  so. — He  then,  who  by  speaking  receives  benefit 

*•  Ghrysippus  wrote  a  book  on  the  resolution  of  Syllogisms.  Dingenea 
Laertius  (vii.)  says  of  Ghrysippus  that  he  was  so  famous  among  Dialeo- 
ticians  that  most  persons  thought,  if  there  was  Dialectic  &moug  tha 
Gods,  it  would  not  be  any  other  than  that  of  Ghrysippus. 

"  Bee  Sohweig/s  note  on  iiKaraXrjKriKQs. 
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himself,  and  is  able  to  benefit  others,  will  speak  skilfully : 
but  he  who  is  rather  damaged  by  speaking  and  does  damage 
to  others,  will  he  be  unskilled  in  this  art  of  speaking  ? 
And  you  may  find  that  some  are  damaged  and  others  bene- 
fited by  speaking.  And  are  all  who  hear  benefited  by 
what  they  hear?  Or  will  you  find  that  among  them  also 
some  are  benefited  and  some  damaged  ? — There  are  both 
among  these  also,  he  said. — In  this  case  also  then  those 
who  hear  skilfully  are  benefited,  and  those  who  hear 
unskilfully  are  damaged?  He  admitted  this.  Is  there 
then  a  skill  in  hearin<;  also,  as  there  is  in  speaking? — 
Tt  seems  so. — If  you  choose,  consider  the  matter  in  this 
way  also.  The  practice  of  music,  to  whom  does  it  belong? 
'Vo  a  musician.  And  the  proper  making  of  a  statue,  to 
whom  do  you  think  that  it  belongs?  To  a  statuary.  And 
the  looking  at  a  statue  skilfully,  does  this  appear  to  you 
to  require  the  aid  of  no  art  ? — This  also  requires  the  aid 
of  art. — Then  if  speaking  properly  is  the  business  of  the 
skilful  man,  do  you  see  that  to  hear  also  with  benefit  is 
the  business  of  the  skilful  man?  Now  as  to  speaking  and 
hearing  perfectly,  and  usefully,^  let  us  for  the  present,  if  you 
please,  say  no  more,  for  both  of  us  are  a  long  way  from 
every  thing  of  the  kind.  But  I  think  that  every  man  will 
allow  this,  that  he  who  is  going  to  hear  philosophers 
lequires  some  amount  of  practice  in  hearing.  Is  it  not  so ? 
Tell  me  then  about  what  I  should  talk  to  you :  about 
what  matter  are  you  able  to  listen  ? — About  good  and  evil. 
— Good  and  evil  in  what  ?  In  a  horse  ?  No.  Well,  in  an 
ox  ?  No.  What  then  ?  In  a  man  ?  Yes.  Do  we  know  then 
what  a  man  is,  what  the  notion  is  which  we  have  of  him, 
or  have  we  our  ears  in  any  degree  practised  about  this 
matter?  But  do  you  understand  what  nature  is?  or  can 
you  even  in  any  degree  understand  me  when  I  say,  I  shall 
uso  demonstration  to  you?  How?  Do  you  understand 
this  very  thing,  what  demonstration  is,  or  how  any  thing 
i^  demonstrated,  or  by  what  means ;  or  what  things  are 

>  *  That  is,  let  us  not  now  consider  whether  I  am  perfect  in  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  you  have  a  mind  well  prepared  to  derive  real  advantage 
from  philosophical  talk.  Let  us  consider  this  only,  whether  your  ears 
•re  sufficiently  prepared  for  liatening,  whether  you  can  understand  a 
philosophical  discussion.'    Schweig. 
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like  demonstration,  but  are  not  demonstration?  Do  you 
know  what  is  true  or  what  is  fEilse  ?  Wliat  is  consequent 
on  a  thing,  what  is  repugnant  to  a  thing,  or  not  con- 
sistent, or  inconsistent?^  But  must  I  excite  you  to  philo- 
sophy, and  how  ?  Shall  I  show  to  you  the  repugnance  in 
the  opiniuns  of  most  men,  through  which  they  differ  about 
things  good  and  evil,  and  about  things  which  are  profit- 
able and  unprofitable,  when  you  know  not  this  very  thing, 
what  repugnance  (contradiction)  is?  Show  me  then  what 
I  shall  accomplish  by  discoursing  with  you:  excite  my 
inclination  to  do  this.  As  the  grass  which  is  suitable, 
when  it  is  presented  to  a  sheep,  moves  its  inclination  to 
eat,  but  if  you  present  to  it  a  stone  or  bread,  it  will  not 
be  moved  to  eat ;  so  there  are  in  us  certain  natural  incli- 
nations also  to  speak,  when  the  hearer  shall  appear  to  be 
somebody,  when  he  himself  shall  excite  us :  but  when  he 
shall  sit  by  us  like  a  stone  or  like  grass,  how  can  he  excite 
a  man's  desire  (to  speak)  ?  Does  the  vino  say  to  the  hus- 
bandman, Take  care  of  me  ?  No,  but  the  vine  by  showing 
in  itself  that  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  husbandman,  if 
he  does  take  care  of  it,  invites  him  to  exercise  care.  When 
children  are  attractive  and  lively,  whom  do  they  not  invito 
to  play  with  them,  and  crawl  with  them,  and  lisp  with 
them?  But  who  is  eager  to  play  with  an  ass  or  to  bray 
with  it  ?  for  though  it  is  small,  it  is  still  a  little  ass. 

Why  then  do  you  say  nothing  to  me  ?  I  can  only  say 
this  to  you,  that  ho  who  Ij^ows  not  who  he  is,  and  for 
what  purpose  he  exists,  and  what  is  this  world,  and  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  and  what  things  are  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  who  neither 
understands  discourse  nor  demonstration,  nor  what  is  true 
nor  what  is  false,  and  who  is  not  able  to  distinguish  them, 
will  neither  desire  according  to  nature  nor  turn  away  nor 
move  towards,  nor  intend  (to  act),  nor  assent,  nor  dissent 
nor  suspend  his  judgment :  to  say  all  in  a  few  words,  ho 
will  go  about  dumb  and  blind,  thinking  that  he  is  some- 
body, but  being  nobody.  Is  this  so  now  for  the  first  time  ? 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  human  race  existed, 
all  errors  and  misfortunes  have  arisen  through  this  igno" 

•  See'^chweig.'B  note. 
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lanoef  Why  did  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  quarrel  with 
one  another?  Was  it  not  through  not  knowing  what 
things  are  profitable  and  not  profitable?  Does  not  the 
one  say  it  is  profitable  to  restore  Ohryseis  to  her  father, 
and  does  not  the  other  say  that  it  is  not  profitable  ?  does 
not  the  one  say  that  he  onght  to  take  the  prize  of  another, 
and  does  not  the  other  say  that  he  ought  not?  Did  the}* 
not  for  these  reasons  forget,  both  who  they  were  and  for 
what  purpose  they  had  come  there  ?  Ob,  man,  for  what 
purpose  did  you  come  ?  to  gain  mistresses  or  to  fight  ?  To 
fight.  With  whom  ?  the  Trojans  or  the  Hellenes  ?  With  the 
Trojans.  Do  you  then  leave  Hector  alone  and  draw  your 
sword  against  your  own  king  ?  And  do  you,  most  excel- 
lent Sir,  neglect  the  duties  of  the  king,  you  who  are  the 
people's  guardian  and  have  such  cares ;  and  are  you  quar- 
relling about  a  little  girl  with  the  most  warlike  of  your 
allies,  whom  you  ought  by  every  means  to  take  care  of  and 
protect?  and  do  you  become  Wiorse  than  (inferior  to)  a 
well  behaved  priest  who  treats  you  these  fine  gladiators 
with  all  respect?  Do  you  see  what  kind  of  things  igno- 
rance of  what  is  profitable  does? 

But  I  also  am  rich.  Are  you  then  richer  than  Aga- 
memnon ?  But  I  am  also  handsome.  Are  you  then  mc^re 
handsome  than  Achilles?  But  I  have  also  beautiful  hair. 
Bat  had  not  Achilles  more  beautiful  hair  and  gold  co- 
loured? and  he  did  not  comb  it  elegantly  nor  dress  it. 
But  I  am  also  strong.  Can  you  then  lift  so  great  a  stone 
as  Hector  or  Ajax  ?  But  I  am  also  of  noble  birth.  Are 
you  the  son  of  a  goddess  mother  ?  are  you  the  son  of  a 
fother  sprung  from  Zeus  ?  What  good  then  do  these  things 
do  to  him,  when  he  sits  and  weeps  for  a  girl  ?  But  I  am  an 
orator.  And  was  he  not?  Do  you  not  see  how  he  handled 
the  most  skilful  of  the  Hellenes  in  oratory,  Odysseus  and 
Phoenix  ?  how  he  stopped  their  mouths  ?  ^ 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say  to  you ;  and  I  say  even 
this  not  willingly.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  not  roused 
me.  For  what  must  I  look  to  in  order  to  be  roused,  as 
men  who  are  expert  in  riding  are  roused  by  generous 

•  In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles  answers  the 
messengers  sent  io  him  by  Agamemnon.  The  reply  of  Aobilles  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  eloquence. 
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horses?  Must  I  look  to  your  body?  You  treat  it  dts* 
gracettilly.  To  your  dress  ?  That  is  luxurious.  To  your 
behaviour,  to  your  look  ?  That  is  the  same  as  nothing. 
When  you  would  listen  to  a  philosopher,  do  not  say  to  him. 
You  tell  me  nothing ;  but  only  show  yourself  worthy  of 
hearing  or  fit  for  hearing ;  and  you  will  see  how  you  will 
move  the  speaker. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THAT  LOGIC  IS  NECESSARY.^ 

When  one  of  those  who  were  present  said,  Persuade  me 
that  logic  is  necessary,  he  replied.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
prove  this  to  you  ?  The  answer  was — ^Yes. — Then  I  must 
use  a  demonstrative  form  of  speech. — This  was  granted. — 
How  then  will  you  know  if  I  am  cheating  you  by  my  argu- 
ment ?  The  man  was  silent  Do  you  see,  said  Epiotetus, 
that  you  yourself  are  admitting  that  logic  is  necessary,  if 
without  it  you  cannot  know  so  much  as  this,  whether 
logic  is  necessary  or  not  necessary  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROPERTY  OF  ERROli. 

Every  error  comprehends  contradiction  :  for  since  he  who 
errs  does  not  wish  to  err,  but  to  be  right,  it  is  plain  that 
he  does  not  do  what  he  wishes.  For  what  does  the  thief 
wish  to  do?  That  which  is  for  his  own  interest.^  If  then 
the  theft  is  not  for  his  interest,  he  does  not  do  that  which 
he  wishes.  But  every  rational  soul  is  by  nature  offended 
at  contradiction,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  understand  this 
contradiction,  it  is  not  hindered  from  doing  contradictory 

*  See  i.  17. 

1  Compare  Xenophoo,  Mem.  iii.  9.  i. 
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tliiiigs:  bat  wben  it  does  understand  the  contradiction, 
it  must  of  necessity  avoid  the  contradiction  and  avoid 
it  as  much  as  a  man  must  dissent  from  the  false  when  he 
eees  that  a  thing  is  false ;  but  so  long  as  this  falsehood 
does  not  appear  to  him,  he  assents  to  it  as  to  truth. 

He  then  is  strong  in  argument  and  has  the  faculty  of 
exhorting  and  confuting,  who  is  able  to  show  to  each  man 
the  contradiction  through  which  he  errs  and  clearly  to  prove 
how  he  does  not  do  that  which  he  wishes  and  does  that 
which  he  does  not  wish.  For  if  any  one  shall  show  this,  a 
man  will  himself  withdraw  from  that  which  he  does ;  but 
60  long  as  you  do  not  show  this,  do  not  be  surprised  if  a 
man  persists  in  his  practice ;  for  having  the  appearance  of 
doing  right,  he  does  what  he  does.  For  this  reason 
Socrates  also  trusting  to  this  power  used  to  say,  I  am 
Qsed  to  call  no  other  witness  of  what  I  say,  but  I  am  always 
satisfied  with  him  with  whom  I  am  discussing,  and  I  ask 
him  to  give  his  opinion  and  call  him  as  a  witness,  and 
though  he  is  only  one,  he  is  sufficient  in  the  place  of  all. 
For  Socrates  knew  by  what  the  rational  soul  is  moved,  just 
like  a  pair  of  scales,  and  then  it  must  incline,  whether  it 
chooses  or  not.^  Show  the  rational  governing  faculty  a 
contradiction,  and  it  will  withdraw  from  it ;  but  if  you  do 
not  show  it,  rather  blame  yourself  than  him  who  is  not 
|)er8uaded.^ 

'  There  is  some  deficiency  in  the  text.  Cicero  (Acad.  Prior,  i  12), 
*  at  enim  necesse  est  lancem  in  libra  ponderibus  impositis  deprimi ; 
«io  animum  perspicuis  cedere,'  appears  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

*  M.  Antoninius,  y.  28 ;  x.  4. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  FINERY  IN  DRESS. 

A  CERTADT  yotmg  man  a  rhetorioian  came  to  see  Epictetus^ 
with  his  hair  dressed  more  carefully  than  was  nsual  and 
nis  attire  in  an  ornamental  style;  whereupon  Epictetus 
said,  Tell  me  if  you  do  not  think  that  some  d(^  are 
l)eautiful  and  some  horses,  and  so  of  all  other  animals. 
I  do  think  so,  the  youth  replied.     Are  not  then  some  men 
also  beautiful  and  others  ugly  ?   Certainly.   Do  we  then  for 
the  same  reason  call  each  of  them  in  the  same  kind  beau- 
tiful, or  each  beautiful  for  something  peculiar  ?    And  you^ 
will  judge  of  this  matter  thus.    Since  we  see  a  dog  natu- 
rally formed  for  one  thing,  and  a  horse  for  another,  and. 
for  another  still,  as  an  example,  a  nightingale,  we  may 
generally  and  not  improperly  declare  each  of  them  to  be  •■ 
beautiful  then  when  it  is  most  excellent  according  to  its  - 
nature ;  but  since  the  nature  of  each  is  different,  each  of 
them  seems  to  me  to  be  beautiful  in  a  different  way.    Is  it 
not  so?    He  admitted  that  it  was.    That  then  which  makes < 
a   dog  beautiful,  makes  a  horse  ugly;  and  that  which, 
makes  a  horse  beautiful,  makes  a  dog  ugly,  if  it  is  true 
that  their  natures  are  different.    It  seems  to  be  so.     For 
I  think  that  what  makes  a  Pancratiast  beautiful,  makes  a^ 
wrestler  to  be  not  good,  and  a  runner  to  be  most  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  he  who  is  beautiful  for  the  Pentathlon,  is  very 
ugly  for  wrestling.^     It  is  so  said  he.     What  then  makes 

^  A  Pancratiast  is  a  man  who  is  trained  for  the  Pancratium,  that 
is,  both  for  boxing  and  wrestling.  The  Pentathlon  comprised  five 
exercises,  -which  are  expressed  by  one  Greek  line, 

Leaping,  running,  tbe  quoit,  throwing  the  Javelin,  wrestling. 
Compare  Aristotle,  Bhet.  i  5. 
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a  man  beautiful?  Is  it  that  which  in  its  kind  makei 
both  a  dog  and  a  horse  beautiful  ?  It  is,  he  said.  What 
then  makes  a  dog  beautiful?  The  possession  of  the 
excellence  of  a  dog.  And  what  makes  a  horse  beautiful  ? 
The  possession  of  the  excellence  of  a  horse.  What 
then  makes  a  man  beautiful  ?  Is  it  not  the  possession  of 
the  excellence  of  a  man?  And  do  yon  then,  if  you 
wish  to  be  beautiful,  young  man,  labour  at  this,  the 
acquisition  of  human  excellence.  But  what  is  this? 
Observe  whom  you  yourself  praise,  when  you  praise 
many  persons  without  partiality:  do  you  praise  the 
just  or  the  unjust?  The  just.  Whether  do  you  praise 
the  moderate  or  the  immoderate?  The  moderate.  And 
the  temperate  or  the  intemperate?  The  temperate.  If 
then  you  make  yourself  such  a  person,  you  will  know  that 
you  will  make  yourself  beautiful:  but  so  long  as  you 
neglect  these  things,  you  must  be  ugly  (alcrxp6v\  even 
though  you  contrive  all  you  can  to  appear  beautiful. 

Further  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you :  for  if  I  say 
to  you  what  I  think,  I  shall  offend  you,  and  you  will 
perhaps  leave  the  school  and  not  return  to  it :  and  if  I  do 
not  say  what  I  think,  see  how  I  shall  be  acting,  if  you 
come  to  me  to  be  improved,  and  I  shall  not  improve  you  at 
all,  and  if  you  come  to  me  as  to  a  philosopher,  and  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  you  as  a  philosopher.  And  how  cruel  it 
is  to  you  to  leave  you  uncorrected.  If  at  any  time 
afterwards  you  shall  acquire  sense,  you  will  with  good 
reason  blame  me  and  say,  What  did  Epictetus  observe  in 
me  that  when  he  saw  me  in  such  a  plight  coming  to  him 
in  such  a  scandalous  condition,  he  neglected  me  and  never 
said  a  word  ?  did  he  so  much  despair  of  me  ?  was  I  not 
young?  was  I  not  able  to  listen  to  reason  ?  and  how  many 
other  young  men  at  this  age  commit  many  like  errors  ?  I 
hear  that  a  certain  Polemon  from  being  a  most  dissolute 
youth  underwent  such  a  great  change.  Well,  suppose  that 
ho  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  a  Polemon;^  yet  he 

^  Oomp.  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3,  v.  253. 

Qnacro,  faciAsne  qnod  olim 
Mutatus  Polemon  ?  etc. 

story  of  Polemon  is  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius.    He  was  a  dis- 
B  youth.    As  ho  was  passing  one  day  the  place  where  Xenocratof 
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might  have  set  my  hair  right,  he  might  have  stripped  off 
my  decorations,  he  might  have  stopped  me  from  plucking 
the  hair  ont  of  my  body ;  but  when  he  saw  me  dressed 
like — what  shall  I  say? — he  kept  silent.  I  do  not  say  like 
what ;  but  you  will  say  when  you  come  to  your  senses,  and 
shall  know  what  it  is,  and  what  persons  use  such  a  dress. 

If  you  bring  this  charge  against  me  hereafter,  what 
defence  shall  I  make?  Why,  shall  I  say  that  the  man  will 
not  be  persuaded  by  me  ?  Was  Laius  persuaded  by  Apollo  ? 
Did  he  not  go  away  and  get  drunk  and  show  no  care  for 
the  oracle?^  W^ell  then  for  this  reason  did  Apollo  refuse 
to  tell  him  the  truth?  I  indeed  do  not  know,  whether 
you  will  be  persuaded  by  me  or  not;  but  Apollo  knew 
most  certainly  that  Laius  would  not  be  persuaded  and  yet 
he  spoke.  But  why  did  he  speak?  I  say  in  reply.  But  why 
is  he  Apollo,  and  why  does  he  deliver  oracles,  and  why  has 
he  fixed  himself  in  this  place  as  a  prophet  and  source  of 
truth  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  resort  to 
him  ?  and  why  are  the  words  Know  yourself  written  in 
front  of  the  temple,  though  no  person  takes  any  notice  of 
them? 

Did  Socrates  persuade  all  his  hearers  to  take  care  of 
themselves?  Not  the  thousandth  part.  But  however, 
after  he  had  been  placed  in  this  position  by  the  deity,  as 
he  himself  says,  he  never  left  it.  But  what  does  he  say 
even  to  his  judges  ?  "  If  you  acquit  me  on  these  con- 
ditions that  I  no  longer  do  that  which  I  do  now,  I  will  not 
consent  and  I  will  not  desist;  but  I  will  go  up  both  to 
young  and  to  old,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  to  every  man  whom 
I  meet,  and  I  will  ask  the  questions  which  I  ask  now ;  and 
most  particularly  will  I  do  this  to  you  my  fellow  citizens, 
because  you  are  more  nearly  related  to  me."  * — Are  you  so 

was  lectaring,  he  and  his  drunken  companions  burst  into  the  school, 
bnt  Polemon  was  so  affected  by  the  words  of  the  excellent  teacher 
that  he  came  out  quite  a  different  man,  and  ultimately  succeeded 
Xenocrates  in  the  school  of  the  Academy.    See  Epict.  iv.  11.  30. 

*  Laius  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  how  he  should  have  children. 
The  oracle  told  him  not  to  beget  children,  and  even  to  expose  them  if 
he  did.  Laius  was  so  foolish  as  to  disobey  the  god  in  both  respects, 
for  he  begot  children  and  brought  them  up.  He  did  indeed  order  hid 
child  Oedipus  to  be  exposed,  but  the  boy  was  saved  and  became  the 
murderer  of  Laius. 

«  Plato,  Apology,  i.  9,  etc.  and  o.  17. 
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curions,  Socrates,  and  Buch  a  busy-body  ?  and  how  doo^  it 
concern  you  how  we  act?  and  what  is  it  that- you  eay? 
Being  of  the  same  community  and  of  the  same  kin,  you 
neglect  yourself,  and  show  yourself  a  bad  citizen  to  the 
state,  and  a  bad  kinsman  to  your  kinsmen,  and  a  bad 
neighbour  to  your  neighbours.  Who  then  are  you? — 
Here  it  is  a  great  thing  to  say,  *'  I  am  be  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  care  of  men ;  for  it  is  not  every  little  heifer  which 
dares  to  resist  a  lion  ;  but  if  the  bull  comes  up  and  resists 
him,  say  to  the  bull,  if  you  choose, '  and  who  are  you,  and 
what  business  have  you  here  ? ' "  Man,  in  every  kind  there 
is  produced  something  which  excels ;  in  oxen,  in  dogs,  in 
bees,  in  horses.  Do  not  then  say  to  that  which  excels. 
Who  then  are  you?  If  you  do,  it  will  find  a  voice  in 
some  way  and  say,  I  am  such  a  thing  as  the  purple  in  a 
garment :  ^  do  not  expect  me  to  be  like  the  others,  or 
blame  my  nature  that  it  has  made  me  different  from  the 
rest  of  men. 

What  then  ?  am  I  such  a  man  ?  Certainly  not.  And 
are  you  such  a  man  as  can  listen  to  the  truth  ?  I  wish 
you  were.  But  however  since  in  a  manner  I  have  been 
condemned  to  wear  a  white  beard  and  a  cloak,  and  you 
come  to  me  as  to  a  philosopher,  I  will  not  treat  yoU  in  a 
cruel  way  nor  yet  as  if  I  despaired  of  you,  but  I  will  say, 
Young  man,  whom  do  you  wish  to  make  beiautiful?  la 
the  first  place,  know  who  you  are  and  then  adorn  yourself 
appropriately.  You  are  a  human  being;  and  this  is  a 
mortal  animal  which  has  the  power  of  using  appearances 
rationally.  But  what  is  meant  by  'rationally'?  Con- 
formably to  nature  *  and  completely.  What  then  do  you 
possess  which  is  peculiar?  Is  it  the  animal  part?  No. 
Is  it  the  condition  of  mortality  ?  No.  Is  it  the  power  of 
using  appearances  ?  ^  No.  You  possess  the  rational  faculty 
as   a  peculiar  thing :  adorn  and  beautify  this ;  but  leave 

•  L  2.  note  4. 

*  Cicero,  de  Fin.  ii.  11 :  Horace,  Epp.  L  10, 12.  This  was  the  great 
principle  of  Zeno,  to  live  according  to  nature.  Bishop  Butler  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Sermons  says  of  ttiis  philosophicnl  principle,  that  virtue 
oonsi&ted  in  following  nature,  that  it  is  *^  a  manner  of  speaking  not 
loose  and  nndeterminate,  hut  clear  and  distinct,  strictly  just  and  true.** 

'  The  bare  use  of  objects  (appearances)  belongs  to  all  animals; 
tian»l  me  of  them  is  peculiar  tsi  n\QSi.    Mrs.  Carter,  Introd.  §  7. 
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jonr  bair  to  bim  who  made  it  as  he  chose.  Come,  what 
other  appellations  have  you?  Are  you  man  or  woman? 
jMan,  Adorn  yourself  then  as  man,  not  as  woman. 
Woman  is  natiually  smooth  and  delicate ;  and  if  she  has 
4|auoh  hair  (on  her  body),  she  is  a  monster  and  is  exhibited 
lat  Bome  among  monsters.  And  in  a  man  it  is  monstrous 
dDLOt  to  have  hair ;  and  if  be  has  no  hair,  he  is  a  monster ; 
Hbut  if  he  cuts  off  his  hairs  and  plucks  them  out,  what 
shall  we  do  with  him?  where  shall  we  exhibit  him?  and 
under  what  name  shall  we  show  him  ?  I  will  exhibit  to 
you  a  man  who  chooses  to  be  a  woman  rather  than  a  man. 
What  a  terrible  sight!  There  is  no  man  who  will  n^^,, 
wonder  at  such  a  notice.  Indeed  I  think  that  the  men 
who  pluck  out  their  hairs  do  what  they  do  without 
knowing  what  they  do.  Man  what  fault  have  you  to  find 
with  your  nature?  That  it  made  you  a  man  ?  What  then } 
was  it  fit  that  nature  should  make  all  human  creatures 
women?  and  what  advantage  in  that  case  would  you  have 
had  in  being  adorned  ?  for  whom  would  you  have  adorned 
yourself,  if  all  human  creatures  were  women  ?  But  you 
are  not  pleased  with  the  matter :  set  to  work  then  upon 
the  whole  business.®  Take  away — what  is  its  name? — 
that  which  is  the  cause  of  the  hairs :  make  yourself  a 
woman  in  all  respects,  that  we  may  not  be  mistaken  :  do 
not  make  one  half  man,  and  the  other  half  woman.  Whom 
do  you  wish  to  please  ?  The  women  ?  Please  them  as  a 
man.  Well;  but  they  like  smooth  men.  Will  you  not 
hang  yourself  ?  and  if  women  took  delight  in  catamites, 
would  you  become  one?  Is  this  your  business?  were 
you  bom  for  this  purpose,  that  dissolute  women  should 
delight  in  you  ?  Shall  we  make  such  a  one  as  you  a  citizen 
of  Corinth  and  perchance  a  praefeot  of  the  city,  or  chief 
of  the  youth,  or  general  or  superintendent  of  the  games  ? 
Well,  and  when  you  have  taken  a  wife,  do  you  intend  to 
have  your  hairs  plucked  out?  To  please  whom  and  for 
what  purpose?  And  when  you  have  begotten  children, 
will  you  introduce  them  also  into  the  state  with  the  habit 
of  plucking  their  hairs  ?    A  beautiful  citizen,  and  senator 

•  Z\ou  8t*  Z\a)P  avrh  nolriffov.  "Wolf  proposed  an  emendation  which 
6chweighaeuser  does  not  put  in  his  text,  but  he  has  expressed  it  in  tho 
Latin  version.    The  Greek  is  intelligible,  if  wo  look  to  what  follows. 
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and  rhetorician.    We  ought  to  pray  that  such  young  men 
be  bom  among  us  and  brought  up. 

Do  not  so,  I  intreat  you  by  the  Oods,  young  man :  but 
when  you  have  once  heard  these  words,  go  away  and  say 
to  yourself,  '  Epiotetus  has  not  said  this  to  me ;  for  how 
could  he  ?  but  some  propitious  God  through  him :  for  it 
would  never  have  come  into  his  thoughts  to  say  this,  since 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  talk  thus  with  any  person.  Come 
then  let  us  obey  God,  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to  his 
anger.'  You  say,  No,/ But  (I  say),  if  a  crow  by  his 
croaking  signifies  any  thing  to  you,  it  is  not  the  crow 
which  signifies,  but  God  through  the  crow;  and  if  he 
signifies  any  thing  through  a  human  voice,  will  he  not 
cause  the  man  to  say  this  to  you,  that  you  may  know  the 
power  of  the  divinity,  that  he  signifies  to  some  in  this 
way,  and  to  others  in  that  way,  and  concerning  the 
greatest  things  and  the  chief  he  signifies  through  the 
noblest  messenger  ?^  What  else  is  it  which  the  poet  says : 

For  we  ourselves  have  warned  him,  and  have  sent 
Hermes  the  careful  watcher,  Argus'  slayer. 
The  husband  not  to  kill  nor  wed  the  wife.' 

Was  Hermes  going  to  descend  from  heaven  to  say  this  to 
him  ( Aegisthus)  ?  And  now  the  Gods  say  this  to  you  and 
send  the  messenger,  the  slayer  of  Argus,  to  warn  you  not 
to  pervert  that  which  is  well  arranged,  nor  to  busy  your- 
self about  it,  but  to  allow  a  man  to  be  a  man,  and  a  woman 
to  be  a  woman,  a  beautiful  man  to  be  as  a  beautiful  man, 
and  an  ugly  man  as  an  ugly  man,  for  you  are  not  flesh 
and  hair,  but  you  are  will  (irpoaLpea-Ls)  ;  and  if  your  will  is 
beautiful,  then  you  will  be  beautiful.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  you  are  ugly, 
for  I  think  that  you  are  readier  to  hear  anything  than 
this.  But  see  what  Socrates  says  to  the  most  beautiful 
and  blooming  of  men  Alcibiades :  Try  then  to  be  beau- 
tiful. What  does  he  say  to  him?  Dress  your  hair  and 
pluck  the  hairs  from  your  legs?  Nothing  of  that  kind* 
But  adorn  your  will,  take  away  bad  opinions.    How  with 

'  From  the  Odyssey,  1.  37,  where  Zeus  is  speaking  of  Aegigthus. 
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the  body?  Leave  it  as  it  is  by  nature.  Another  has 
looked  after  these  things:  intrust  them  to  him.  What 
then,  must  a  man  be  nncleaned?  Certainly  not;  but 
what  you  are  and  are  made  by  nature,  cleanse  this.  A 
man  should  be  cleanly  as  a  man,  a  woman  as  a  woman,  a 
child  as  a  child.  You  say  no :  but  let  us  also  pluck  out 
the  lion's  mane,  that  he  may  not  be  uncleaned,  and  the 
cock's  comb  for  he  also  ought  to  be  cleaned.  Granted,  but 
as  a  cock,  and  the  lion  as  a  lion,  and  the  bunting  dog  as  a 
hunting  dog. 


■•o*- 


CHAPTER  IL 

IN  WHAT  A  HAN  OUGHT  TO  BE  EXERCISED   WHO   HAS  MADE 
PBOFICIENCT  ;  ^  AND  THAT  WE  NEGLECT  THE  CHIEF  THINGS. 

Thebe  are  three  things  (topics,  tottoi)  in  iwhich  a  man 
ought  to  exercise  himself  who  would  be  wise  and  good.* 
The  first  concerns  the  desires  and  the  aversions,  that  a 
man  may  not  fail  to  get  what  he  desires,  and  that  he  may 
not  fall  into  that  which  he  does  not  desire.^  The  second 
concerns  the  movements  (towards  an  object)  and  the 
movements  from  an  object,  and  generally  in  doing  what  a 
man  ought  to  do,  that  he  may  act  according  to  order,  to 
reason,  and  not  carelessly.  The  third  thing  concerns 
freedom  from  deception  and  rashness  in  judgment,  and 
generally  it  concerns  the  assents  (ovyKara^co-cis).     Of  these 

*  In  place  of  trpoKSj/avra  Schweig.  suggests  that  we  should  read 
irpoK^ovra :  and  this  is  prohable. 

*  fcoXbs  Koi  iiyaOds  is  tho  usual  Greek  expression  to  signify  a  perfect 
man.  The  Stoics,  according  to  Stobaeus,  absurdly  called  'virtue,' 
Kd\6y  (beautiful),  because  it  naturally  *  calls '  (koXc?)  to  itself  those 
who  desire  it.  The  Stoics  also  said  that  every  thing  good  was  beautiful 
{Kd\6s),  and  that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  were  equivalent.  The 
Boman  expression  is  Yir  bonus  et  sapiens.  (Hor.  Epp.,  L  7,  22  and  16» 
20).  Perhaps  the  phrase  KoKhs  koX  &ya66s  arose  m>m  the  notion  of 
beauty  and  goodness  being  the  combination  of  a  perfect  human  being. 

3  Antoninus,  xi.  37,  'as  to  sensual  desire  he  should  altogether  keep 
away  from  it ;  and  as  to  avoidance  [aversion]  he  should  not  show  it 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  things  which  are  not  in  our  power.' 
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topics  the  chief  and  the  most  urgent  is  that  which  xdatef 
to  the  affects  (ra  irdOrj,  perturbations) ;  for  an  affeot  ia 
produced  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  failing  to  obtain  that 
which  a  man  desires  or  falling  into  that  which  a  man 
would  wish  to  avoid.  This  is  that  which  brings  in  per- 
turbations, disorders,  bad  fortune,  misfortunes,  soitowb, 
lamentations,  and  envy;  that  which  makes  men  enyious 
and  jealous ;  and  by  these  causes  we  are  unable  even  to 
listen  to  the  precepts  of  reason.  The  second  topio  con- 
cerns the  duties  of  a  man ;  for  I  ought  not  to  be  free 
from  affects  (aTraOrj)  like  a  statue,  but  I  ought  to  maintain 
the  relations  (o-xecrets)  natural  and  acquired,  as  a  pious 
man,  as  a  son,  as  a  fatner,  as  a  citizen. 

The  third  topic  is  that  which  immediately  concerns 
those  who  are  making  proficiency,  that  which  concerns  the 
security  of  the  other  two,  so  that  not  even  in  sleep  any 
appearance  unexamined  may  surprise  us,  nor  in  intoxica- 
tion, nor  in  melnncholy.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  above 
our  power.  But  the  present  philosophers  neglecting  the 
first  topic  and  the  second  (the  affects  and  duties),  employ 
themselves  on  the  third,  using  sophistical  arguments 
(/xcraTTwrrovras),  making  conclusions  from  questioning,  em- 
ploying hypotheses,  lying.  For  a  man  must,  as  it  is  said, 
when  employed  on  these  matters,  take  care  that  he  is  not 
deceived.  Who  must?  The  wise  and  good  man.  This 
then  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  you.  Have  you  successfully 
worked  out  the  rest  ?  Are  you  free  from  deception  in  the 
matter  of  money  ?  If  you  see  a  beautiful  girl,  do  you  resist 
the  appearance?  If  your  neighbour  obtains  an  estate  by 
will,  are  you  not  vexed?  Now  is  there  nothing  else 
wanting  to  you  except  unchangeable  firmness  of  mind 
(dfierairT(o(rLa)?  Wretch,  you  hear  these  very  things  with 
fear  and  anxiety  that  some  person  may  despise  you,  and 
with  inquiries  about  what  any  person  may  say  about  you. 
And  if  a  man  come  and  tell  you  that  in  a  certain  conversa- 
tion in  which  the  question  was,  Who  is  the  best  philoso- 
pher, a  man  who  was  present  said  that  a  certain  person 
was  the  chief  philosopher,  your  little  soul  which  was  only 
a  finger's  length  stretches  out  to  two  cubits.  But  if 
another  who  is  present  says.  You  are  mistaken ;  it  is  not 
^orth  while  to  listen  to  a  certain  person,  for  what  does  he 
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know?  he  has  only  the  first  principles,  and  no  more?  then 
yon  are  confonnded,  yon  grow  pale,  you  cry  out  immediately, 
I  will  show  him  who  I  am,  that  I  am  a  great  philosopher. — 
It  is  seen  by  the^  very  things :  why  do  you  wish  to  show 
it  by  others?  Do  yon  not  know  that  Diogenes  pointed 
ont  one  of  the  sophists  in  this  way  by  stretching  out  his 
middle  finger  ?  ^  And  then  when  the  man  was  wild  with 
rage,  This,  he  said,  is  the  certain  person :  I  have  pointed 
him  ont  to  you.  For  a  man  is  not  shown  by  the  finger,  as 
a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood ;  but  when  any  person  shows 
the  man's  principles,  then  he  shows  him  as  a  man. 

Let  ns  look  at  your  principles  also.  For  is  it  not  plain 
that  yon  value  not  at  all  your  own  will  (7r/)oaip€<ris),  but 
you  look  externally  to  things  which  are  independent  of 
your  will  ?  For  instance,  what  will  a  certain  person  say  ? 
and  what  will  people  think  of  you  ?  will  yon  be  considered 
a  man  of  learning ;  have  you  read  Chrysippus  or  Antipater? 
for  if  you  have  read  Archedemns  ^  also,  you  have  every  thing 
[that  yon  can  desire].  Why  are  yon  still  nneasy  lest  you 
should  not  show  us  who  you  are  ?  Would  you  let  me  tell 
yon  what  manner  of  man  you  have  shown  ns  that  you  are  ? 
You  have  exhibited  yourself  to  us  as  a  mean  fellow, 
querulous,  passionate,  cowardly,  finding  fault  with  every 
thing,  blaming  every  body,  never  quiet,  vain :  this  is  what 
yon  have  exhibited  to  lis.  Go  away  now  and  read  Arche- 
demns; then  if  a  mouse  should  leap  down  and  make  a 
noise,  you  are  a  dead  man.  For  such  a  death  awaits  yon 
as  it  did  * — what  was  the  man's  name  ? — Crinis ;  and  he  too 
was  proud,  because  he  understood  Archedemns. 

AVretch,  will  you  not  dismiss  these  things  that  do  not 
concern  you  at  all?  These  things  are  suitable  to  those 
who  are  able  to  learn  them  without  perturbation,  to  those 
who  can  say :  **  I  am  not  subject  to  anger,  to  grief,  to 
envy:   I  am  not  hindered,  I  am  not  restrained.     What 

*  To  point  out  a  man  with  the  middle  finger  waa  a  way  of  showing 
the  greatest  contempt  for  him. 

'  As  to  Archedemus,  see  11. 4, 11.  'At^x^^^  iiravra :  this  expression 
is  compared  by  Upton  with  Matthew  vi.  2,  kK^x^vai  fita-dhy. 

^  Wolf  suggests  oXos,  Crinis  was  a  Stoic  pMlosoplier  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laeitlus.  We  may  suppose  that  he  was  no  real  philosopher, 
and  that  he  died  of  fright. 
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remains  for  me?  I  have  leisure,  I  am  tranquil:  let  its 
see  how  we  must  deal  with  sophistical  arguments ; '  let  us 
see  how  when  a  man  has  accepted  an  hypothesis  he  shall 
not  be  led  away  to  any  thing  absurd."  To  them  such 
things  belong.  To  those  who  are  happy  it  is  appropriate 
to  light  a  fire,  to  dine ;  if  they  choose,  both  to  sing  and 
to  dance.  But  when  the  vessel  is  sinking,  you  come  to 
me  and  hoist  the  sails.^ 


CHAPTER  nX 

WHAT  IS  THE  HATTER  ON  WHICH  A  GOOD  MAN  SHOULD  BE 
EMPLOYED,  AND  IN  WHAT  WE  OUGHT  CHIEFLY  TO  PRACTISE 
OORSELVES. 

The  material  for  the  wise  and  good  man  is  his  own  ruling 
faculty :  and  the  body  is  the  material  for  the  physician 
and  the  aliptes  (the  man  who  oils  persons) ;  the  land  is 
the  matter  for  the  husbandman.  The  business  of  the  wise 
and  good  man  is  to  use  appearances  conformably  to  nature: 
and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  every  soul  to  assent  to  the  truth, 
to  dissent  from  the  false,  and  to  remain  in  suspense  as  to 
that  which  is  uncertain ;  so  it  is  its  nature  to  be  moved 
towards  the  desire  of  the  good,  and  to  aversion  from  the 
evil ;  and  with  respect  to  tbat  which  is  neither  good  nor 
bad  it  feels  indiflferent.  For  as  the  money-changer  (banker) 
is  not  allowed  to  reject  Caesar's  coin,  nor  the  seller  of  herbs^ 
but  if  you  show  the  coin,  whether  he  chooses  or  not,  he 
must  give  up  what  is  sold  for  the  coin ;  so  it  is  also  in  the 
matter  of  the  soul.   When  the  good  appears,  it  immediately 

7  See  this  chapter  above. 

*  rohs  (TKpdpovs.  On  this  reading  the  student  may  consult  the  note 
in  Schweighaeuser's  edition.  The  word  aKpdpovs,  if  it  is  the  right 
reading,  is  not  clear ;  nor  the  meaning  of  this  conclusion. 

The  philosopher  is  represented  as  being  full  of  anxiety  about  things 
which  do  not  concern  nim,  and  which  are  proper  subjects  for  those 
only  who  are  free  from  disturbing  passions  and  are  quite  happy,  which  ia 
not  the  philosopher's  condition.  He  is  compared  to  a  sinking  ship,  and 
at  this  very  time  he  is  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  useless  labour 
of  hoisting  the  sails. 
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attraots  to  itself;  the  evil  repels  from  itself.  But  the  soul 
will  never  reject  the  manifest  appearance  of  the  good,  any 
more  than  persons  will  reject  Caesar's  coin.  On  this 
principle  depends  every  movement  both  of  man  and  God.^ 

For  this  reason  the  good  is  preferred  to  every  intimate 
relationship  (obligation).  There  is  no  intimate  relation- 
ship between  me  and  my  father,  but  there  is  between  me 
and  the  good.  Are  you  so  hard-hearted  ?  Yes,  for  such  is 
my  nature  ;  and  this  is  the  coin  which  God  has  given  me. 
For  this  reason  if  the  good  is  something  different  from  the 
beautiful  and  the  just,  both  father  is  gone  (neglected),  and 
brother  and  countr}',  and  eveiy  thing.  But  shall  I  overlook 
my  own  good,  in  order  that  you  may  have  it,  and  shall  I 
give  it  up  to  you  ?  Why  ?  I  am  your  father.  But  you  are 
not  my  good.  I  am  your  brother.  But  you  are  not  my 
good.  But  if  we  place  the  good  in  a  right  determination 
of  the  will,  the  very  observance  of  the  relations  of  life  is 
good,  and  accordingly  he  who  gives  up  any  external  things, 
obtains  that  which  is  good.     Your  father  takes  away  your 

Eroperty.  But  he  does  not  injure  you.  Your  brother  will 
ave  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  in  land.  Let  him  have 
as  much  as'he  chooses.  Will  he  then  have  a  greater  share 
of  modesty,  of  fidelity,  of  brotherly  affection  ?  For  who  will 
eject  you  from  this  posscFsion  ?  Not  even  Zeus,  for  neither 
has  he  chosen  to  do  so ;  but  he  has  made  this  in  my  own 
power,  and  he  has  given  it  to  me  just  as  he  possessed  it 
himself,  free  from  hindrance,  compulsion,  and  impediment. 
When  then  the  coin  which  another  uses  is  a  different  coin, 
if  a  man  presents  this  coin,  he  receives  that  which  is 
sold  for  it.  Suppose  that  there  comes  into  the  province  a 
thievish  proconsul,  what  coin  does  he  use  ?  Silver  coin. 
Show  it  to  him,  and  carry  off  what  you  please.  Suppose 
one  comes  who  is  an  adulterer :  what  coin  does  he  use  ? 
Little  girls.  Take,  a  man  says,  the  coin,  and  sell  me  the 
small  thing.  Give,  says  the  seller,  and  buy  [what  you  want]. 
Another  is  eager  to  possess  boys.  Give  him  the  coin,  and 
receive  what  you  wish.  Another  is  fond  of  hunting :  give 
him  a  fine  nag  or  a  dog.  Though  he  groans  and  laments, 
he  will  sell  for  it  that  which  ycu  want.    For  another 

•  Comp.  i.  19, 11. 
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compels  him  from  withiiiy  lie  who  has  fixed  (determinel) 
this  coin.^ 

Against  (or  with  respect  to)  this  kind  of  thing  chieflj  a 
man  should  exercise  himself.  As  soon  as  yon  go  out  in  the 
morning,  examine  every  man  whom  you  see,  every  man 
whom  you  hear ;  answer  as  to  a  question,  What  have  you 
seen  ?  A  handsome  man  or  woman  ?  Apply  the  rule.  Is 
this  independent  of  the  will,  or  dependent?  Independent* 
Take  it  away.  What  have  you  seen  ?  A  man  lamenting 
over  the  death  of  a  child.  Apply  the  rule.  Death  is  a 
thing  independent  of  the  will.  Take  it  away.  Has  the 
proconsul  met  you?  Apply  the  rule.  What  kind  of  thing  is 
a  proconsnrs  office?  Independent  of  the  will,  or  dependent 
on  it?  Independent.  Take  this  away  also:  it  does  not 
stand  examination :  cast  it  away :  it  is  nothing  to  you. 

If  we  practised  this  and  exercised  ourselves  in  it  daily 
from  morning  to  night,  something  indeed  would  be  done. 
But  now  we  are  forthwith  caught  half  asleep  by  every 
appearance,  and  it  is  only,  if  ever,  that  in  the  school  we  are 
roused  a  little.  Then  when  we  go  out,  if  we  see  a  man 
lamenting,  we  say,  He  is  undone.  If  we  see  a  consul, 
we  say.  He  is  happy.  If  we  see  an  exiled  man,  we  say.  He 
is  miserable.  If  we  see  a  poor  man,  we  say,  He  is  wretched : 
he  has  nothing  to  eat. 

We  ought  then  to  eradicate  these  bad  opinions,  and  to 
this  end  we  should  direct  all  our  efforts.  For  what  is 
weeping  and  lamenting  ?  Opinion.  What  is  bad  fortune  ? 
Opinion.  What  is  civil  sedition,  what  is  divided  opinion, 
what  is  blame,  what  is  accusation,  what  is  impiety,  what  is 

*  Mrs.  Carter  compares  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  vii.  21-23. 
Schweighaeuser  says,  the  man  either  sees  that  the  thing  which  he  is 
doing  is  bad  or  unjust,  or  for  any  other  reason  he  does  not  do  the 
thing  willingly ;  but  he  is  compelled,  and  allows  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  passion  which  rules  him.  The  *  another  *  who  compels 
is  God,  Schweig.  says,  who  has  made  the  nature  of  man  such,  that 
he  must  postpone  every  thing  else  to  that  thing  in  which  he  places 
his  Good  :  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  man's  fault  if  he  places  his  good  in 
that  thing,  in  which  God  has  not  placed  it. 

Some  persons  will  not  consider  this  to  be  satisfactory.  Tho  man  is 
'compelled  and  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away,*  etc.  The  notion  of 
'  compulsion'  is  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  the  will.  The  man  is 
unlucky.  He  is  like  him  '  who  sees,*  as  the  Latin  poet  says, '  tlie 
better  things  and  approves  of  them,  but  follows  the  worse.* 
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trifling?  All  these  tilings  are  opinions,  and  nothing  more, 
and  opinions  about  things  independent  of  the  will,  as  if  they 
were  good  and  bad.  Let  a  man  transfer  these  opinions  to 
things  dependent  on  the  will,  and  I  engage  for  him  that  he 
will  be  nrm  and  constant,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
things  aronnd  him.  Such  as  is  a  dish  of  water,  such  is  the 
flonl.  Such  as  is  the  ray  of  light  which  falls  on  the  water, 
each  are  the  appearances.  When  the  water  is  moved,  the 
lay  also  seems  to  be  moved,  yet  it  is  not  moved.  And  when 
then  a  man  is  seized  with  giddiness,  it  is  not  the  arts  and 
the  virtues  which  are  confounded,  but  the  spirit  (the 
nervous  power)  on  which  they  are  impressed ;  but  if  the 
spirit  be  rested  to  its  settled  state,  those  things  also  are 
reatcaced.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

JU^AIKST  A  PERSON  WHO  SHOWED  HIS  PARTIZANSHIP  IK  AN 
UNSEEMLY  WAY  IN  A  THEATRE. 

The  governor  of  Epirus  having  shown  his  favour  to  an 
actor  in  an  unseemly  way  and  being  publicly  blamed  on 
this  account,  and  afterwards  having  reported  to  Epictetus 
that  he  was  blamed  and  that  he  was  vexed  at  those  who 
blamed  him,  Epictetus  said.  What  harm  have  they  been 
doing?  These  men  also  were  acting  as  partizans,  as  you 
were  doing.  The  governor  replied,  Does  then  any  person 
show  his  partizanship  in  this  way?  When  they  see  you, 
said  Epictetus,  who  are  their  governor,  a  friend  of  Caesar 
and  his  deputy,  showing  partizanship  in  this  way,  was  it 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  also  should  show  their  par- 
tizanship in  the  same  way  ?  for  if  it  is  not  right  to  show 
partizanship  in  this  way,  do  not  do  so  yourself;  and  if  it  is 
right,  why  are  you  angry  if  they  followed  your  example  ? 
For  whom  have  the  many  to  imitate  except  you,  who  axe 
their  superiors?  to  whose  example  should  they  look  when 

*  6ee  Schweig/s  Dote  on  this  obRcure  passage. 
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they  go  to  the  theatre  except  yours  ?  See  bow  tho  deputy 
i)f  Caesar  looks  on :  he  has  cried  out,  and  I  too  then  will 
cry  out.  He  springs  up  from  his  seat,  and  I  will  spring 
up.  His  slaves  sit  in  various  parts  of  the  theatre  and  oaU 
out.  I  have  no  slaves,  but  I  will  myself  cry  out  as  much  as 
I  can  and  as  loud  as  all  of  them  together.  You  ought  then 
'/)  know  when  you  enter  the  theatre  that  yon  enter  as  a 
iiile  and  example  to  the  rest  how  they  ought  to  look  at 
the  acting.  Why  then  did  they  blame  you?  Because 
every  man  hates  that  which  is  a  hindrance  to  him.  They 
wished  one  person  to  be  crowned;  you  wished  another. 
They  were  a  hindi-ance  to  you,  and  you  were  a  hindranoe 
to  them.  You  were  found  to  be  the  stronger ;  and  they 
did  what  they  could ;  they  blamed  that  which  hindered 
them.  What  then  would  you  have  ?  That  you  should  do 
what  you  please,  and  they  should  not  even  say  what  they 
please?  And  what  is  the  wonder?  Do  not  the  husband- 
men abuse  Zeus  when  they  are  hindered  by  him?  do  not 
the  sailors  abuse  him  ?  do  they  ever  cease  abusing  Oaesax  ? 
What  then?  does  not  Zeus  know?  is  not  what  is  said 
reported  to  Caesar?  What  then  does  he  do?  he  knows 
that,  if  he  punished  all  who  abuse  him,  he  would  have 
nobody  to  rule  over.  What  then  ?  when  you  enter  the 
theatre,  you  ought  to  say  not,  Let  Sophron  (some  actor)  be 
crowned,  but  you  ought  to  say  this.  Come  let  me  maintain 
my  will  in  this  matter  so  that  it  shall  be  conformable  to 
nature :  no  man  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  then  for  me  to  be  hurt  (injured)  in  order  that 
another  who  is  an  actor  may  be  crowned.  Whom  then  do 
I  wish  to  gain  the  prize  ?  Why  the  actor  who  does  gain 
the  prize ;  and  so  he  will  always  gain  the  prize  whom  I 
wish  to  gain  it. — But  I  wish  Sophron  to  be  crowned. — ' 
Celebrate  as  many  games  as  you  choose  in  your  own  house^ 
Nemean,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Olympian,  and  proclaim  him 
victor.  But  in  public  do  not  claim  more  than  your  due, 
nor  attempt  to  appropriate  to  yourself  what  belongs  to  alL 
If  you  do  not  consent  to  this,  bear  being  abused :  for  when 
you  do  the  same  as  the  many,  you  put  yourself  on  thA 
tame  level  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

leAINOT  THOSB  WHO  ON  ACOOUNT  OF  SIOEKESS  60  AWAT 

BOMB. 

I  AM  sick  here,  said  one  of  the  pupils,  and  I  wish  to  return 
home. — ^At  home,  I  suppose,  you  were  free  from  sickness. 
Do  you  not  consider  whether  you  are  doing  any  thing  here 
which  may  he  useful  to  the  exercise  of  your  will,  that  it 
may  he  corrected?  For  if  you  are  doing  nothing  towards 
this  end,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  you  came.  Qo  away. 
Look  after  your  afilEiirs  at  home.  For  if  your  ruling  power 
cannot  he  maintained  in  a  state  conformahle  to  nature,  it 
is  possihle  that  your  land  can,  that  you  will  he  ahle  to 
increase  your  money,  you  will  take  care  of  your  father  in 
his  old  age,  frequent  the  pnhlic  place,  hold  magisterial 
office :  heing  had  you  will  do  hadly  any  thing  else  that  yois 
have  to  do.  But  if  you  understand  yourself,  and  know 
that  you  are  casting  away  certain  bad  opinions  and  adopting 
others  in  their  place,  and  if  you  have  changed  your  state  of 
life  from  things  which  are  not  within  your  will  to  things 
which  are  within  your  will,  and  if  you  ever  say,  Alas  I  you 
are  not  saying  what  you  say  on  account  of  your  father,  or 
your  hrother,  but  on  account  of  yourself,  do  you  still  allege- 
your  sickness  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  both  disease  and 
death  must  surprise  us  while  we  are  doing  something? 
the  husbandman  while  he  is  tilling  the  ground,  the  sailor 
while  he  is  on  his  voyage?  what  would  you  be  doing  when 
death  surprises  you,  for  you  must  be  surprised  when  you 
are  doing  something?  If  you  can  be  doing  anything  better 
than  this  when  you  are  surprised,  do  it.  For  I  wish  to  be 
surprised  by  disease  or  death  when  I  am  looking  after 
nothing  else  than  my  own  will,  that  I  may  be  free  from 
perturbation,  that  I  may  be  free  from  hindrance,  free  from 
compulsion,  and  in  a  state  of  liberty.  I  wish  to  he  found 
practising  these  things  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  to  Qod, 
Have  I  in  any  respect  transgressed  thy  commands  ?  have  I 
in  any  respect  wrongly  used  the  powers  which  thou  gavest 
me  ?  have  I  miBU£ed  my  perceptions  or  my  preconceptions 
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(irpoXiJi^ccrt) ? *  have  I  ever  blamed  thee?  have  I  ever  found 
fault  with  thy  administration?  I  have  been  sick,  l^ecanse 
it  was  thy  will,  and  so  have  others,  but  I  was  content  to 
be  sick.  I  have  been  poor  because  it  was  thy  will,  but  I 
was  content  also.  I  have  not  filled  a  magisterial  office, 
because  it  was  not  thy  pleasure  that  I  should:  I  have 
never  desired  it.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  me  for  this  reason 
discontented  ?  have  I  not  always  approached  thee  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  ready  to  do  thy  commands  and  to 
obey  thy  signals  ?  Is  it  now  thy  will  that  I  should  depart 
from  the  assemblage  of  men  ?  I  depart.  I  give  thee  all 
thanks  that  thou  hast  allowed  me  to  join  in  this  thy 
assemblage  of  men  and  to  see  thy  works,  and  to  comprehend 
this  thy  administration.  May  death  surprise  me  while  I 
am  thinking  of  these  things,  while  I  am  thus  writing  and 
reading. 

But  my  mother  will  not  hold  my  head  when  I  am  sick. 
Oo  to  your  mother  then ;  for  you  are  a  fit  person  to  have 
your  head  held  when  you  are  sick. — ^But  at  home  I  used  to 
lie  down  on  a  delicious  bed. — Go  away  to  your  bed  :  indeed 
you  are  fit  to  lie  on  such  a  bed  even  when  you  are  in 
health :  do  not  then  lose  what  you  can  do  there  (at  home}. 

But  what  does  Socrates  say  ?  ^  As  one  man,  he  says,  is 
pleased  with  improving  his  land,  another  with  improving 
his  horse,  so  I  am  daily  pleased  in  observing  that  I  am 
growing  better.  Better  in  what?  in  using  nice  little 
words  ?  Man,  do  not  say  that.  In  little  matters  of  specu- 
lation (6caj/3iy/mTa)  ?  what  are  you  saying  ? — And  indeed  I 
<lo  not  see  what  else  there  is  on  which  philosophers  employ 
their  time.-^^Does  it  seem  nothing  to  you  to  have  never 
found  fault  with  any  person,  neither  with  God  nor  man  ?  to 
liave  blamed  nobody  ?  to  carry  the  same  face  always  in  going 

out  and  coming  in  ?    This  is  what  Socrates  knew,  and  yet 

>' 

'  On  *  preconceptions,'  see  i.  2. 

*  Xenophon  (Memorab.  i.  6, 14) ;  bnt  Epicteius  does  not  quote  the 
\*ords,  he  only  gives  the  meaning.  Antoninus  (viii.  43)  says,  *  Differ- 
ent things  delight  different  people.  But  it  is  my  delight  to  keep  the 
ruling  faculty  sound  without  turning  away  either  from  any  man  or 
from  any  of  the  things  which  happen  to  men,  but  looking  at  and 
receiving  all  with  welcome  eyes,  and  using  every  thing  according  lo 
Its  value.' 
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he  neTer  said  that  he  knew  any  thing  or  tatight  any  thing.' 
But  if  any  man  asked  for  nice  little  words  or  little  specu- 
lations, he  would  carry  him  to  Protagoras  or  to  Hippias ; 
an4  if  any  man  came  to  ask  for  potherbs,  he  would  cany 
him  to  the  gardener.  Who  then  among  yon  ^has  this 
purpose  (motive  to  action)  ?  for  if  indeed  you  had  it,  you 
would  both  be  content  in  sickness,  and  in  hunger,  and  in 
death.  If  any  among  you  has  been  in  love  with  a  charming 
girl,  he  knows  that  I  say  what  is  true> 


■•©•■ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wheit  some  person  asked  him  how  it  happened  that  since 
reason  has  been  more  cultivated  by  the  men  of  the  present 
age,  the  progress  made  in  former  times  was  greater.  In 
what  respect,  he  answered,  has  it  been  more  cultivated 
now,  and  in  what  respect  was  the  progress  greater  then  ? 
For  in  that  in  which  it  has  now  been  more  cultivated,  in 
that  also  the  progress  will  now  be  found.  At  present  it 
has  been  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  syllogisms, 
and  progress  is  made.  But  in  former  times  it  was  culti- 
vated for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  governing  faculty 
in  a  condition  conformable  to  nature,  and  progress  was 
made.  Do  not  then  mix  things  which  are  different,  and 
do  not  expect,  when  you  are  labouring  at  one  thing  to 
make  progress  in  another.  But  see  if  any  man  among  us 
when  he  is  intent  upon  this,  the  keeping  himself  in  a  state 

'  Socrates  never  professed  to  teach  virtue,  but  by  showing  himself 
to  be  a  virtuous  man  he  expected  to  make  his  companions  Y&tuous  by 
imitating  his  example.    (Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  3.) 

*  Upton  explains  this  passage  thus :  *  He  who  loves  knows  what  it 
is  to  endure  all  things  for  love.  If  any  man  then  being  captivated 
with  love  for  a  girl  would  for  her  sake  endure  dangers  and  even  death, 
what  would  he  not  endure  if  he  possessed  the  love  of  God,  the  Uni- 
versal, the  chief  of  beautiful  things  ? ' 
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conformable  to  nature  and  living  so  always,  does  not  mati 

progre?8.     For  you  will  not  find  auch  a  man. 

The  good  man  is  invincible,  for  he  does  not  enter  the 
contest  where  he  is  not  stronger.  If  yon  (his  adversary) 
-want  to  have  his  lond  and  all  that  is  on  it,  take  the  land; 
take  his  slaves,  take  bis  magisterial  office,  take  his  pocO' 
body.  But  yoii  will  not  make  hia  desire  fail  in  that  whicli 
it  seeks,  nor  his  aversion  fall  into  that  which  he  would' 
avoid.  The  only  contest  into  which  he  enters  is  that  abont 
things  which  are  within  the  power  of  hia  will ;  how  tlm 
will  he  not  be  invincible?  I 

Some  person  having  asked  him  what  ia  Common  sense, 
EpictetOB  replied,  As  that  may  be  called  a  certain  Common 
hearing  which  only  diatinguisheE  vocal  sounds,  and  that 
which  distingniahea  musical  sounds  is  not  Common,  bnt 
artificial ;  so  there  are  certain  things  which  men,  who  aT« 
not  altogether  perverted,  see  by  the  common  notions  which 
all  pi'saesa.  Such  a  constitution  of  the  mind  is  named 
Common  sense.' 

It  is  not  easy  io  exhort  weak  young  men ;  for  neither 
is  it  easy  to  hold  (soft)  cheese  with  a,  hook.^  But  those 
who  have  a  good  natural  disposition,  even  if  yon  try  to 
turn  them  aside,  cling  still  more  to  reason.  Wherefore 
Kufua^  generally  attempted  to  discourage  {his  pupils),  and 
he  ni-ed  this  method  as  a  teat  of  those  who  had  a  good 
natural  disposition  and  those  who  had  not.  For  it  was  his 
habit  to  say,  as  a  stone,  if  you  cast  it  upwards,  will  be 
brought  down  to  the  earth  by  its  own  nature,  so  the  man 
whose  mind  is  naturally  good,  the  more  you  repel  him, 
the  more  he  turns  towards  that  to  which  ha  ia  naturally 
inclined. 

'  The  Greek  la  icalros  wEi,  tbeCkimmTmis  Beams  ortbeBoniaiui,uiiJ 
our  Cnminoa  gesso.  Horace  (i^at.  i.  3,  65)  Biieaks  of  a  mun  who  >  oom- 
maiii  seDsii  piano  caret,'  one  who  hns  nut  the  Bense  or  imderBtaildliig 
vtiinh  JB  ihe  common  property  of  mea. 

'  ThJM  woB  a  proverb  used  by  Bion,  as  Diogenes  lAertius  Wljii  Tb» 
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CHAPTEB  Vn. 

to  THX  ADMIHISTRATOB  OF  THE  FREE  0CTIE9  WHO  WAS  AH 

EnCUBEAN. 

When  the  administrator^  came  to  visit  him,  and  the  man 
was  an  Epicurean,  Epiotetus  said,  It  is  proper  for  us  who 
are  not  philosophers  to  inquire  of  you  who  are  philoso- 
phers,^ as  those  who  come  to  a  strange  city  inquire  of  the 
citizens  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  what  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  in  order  that  we  also  after 
inquiry  may  go  in  quest  of  that  which  is  best  and  look 
at  it,  as  strangers  do  with  the  things  in  cities.  For 
that  there  are  three  things  which  relate  to  man,  soul, 
body,  and  things  external,  scarcely  any  man  denies.  It 
remains  for  you  philosophers  to  answer  what  is  the 
best.  What  shall  we  say  to  men?  Is  the  flesh  the  best? 
and  was  it  for  this  that  Maximus^  sailed  as  far  as  Cas- 
siope  in  winter  (or  bad  weather)  with  his  son,  and  ac- 
companied him  that  he  might  be  gratified  in  the  flesh? 
When  the  man  said  that  it  was  not,  and  added,  Far  be 
that  from  him. — Is  it  not  fit  then,  Epictetus  said,  to 
be  actively  employed  about  the  best  ?  It  is  certainly  of 
all  things  the  most  fit.  What  then  do  we  possess  which 
is  better  than  the  flesh?  The  soul,  he  replied.  And  the 
good  things  of  the  best,  are  they  better,  or  the  good  things 
of  the  worse?  The  good  thingjs  of  the  best.  And  are  the 
good  things  of  the  best  within  the  power  of  the  will 
or  not  within  the  power  of  the  will  ?  They  are  within 
the  power  of  the  will.  Is  then  the  pleasure  of  the  soul 
a  thing  within  the  power  of  the  will  ?    It  is,  he  replied. 

1  The  Greek  is  iiopOan-fis,  The  Latin  word  is  Correotor,  which 
occors  in  inscriptions,  and  elsewhere. 

*  The  Epicureans  are  ironically  named  Philosophers,  for  most  of 
them  were  arrogant  men.  See  what  is  said  of  them  in  Cicero's  De 
Natnra  Deoram,  i.  8.    Schweig. 

s  Maximus  was  appointed  by  Trajan  to  conduct  a  campaign  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Dion  Oassius,  ii.  1108, 1126, 
liteimams. 

Cassiope  or  Gassope  is  a  city  in  Epirus,  near  the  sea,  and  between 
Pandosia  and  Kicopolis,  where  Epictetus  lived. 
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And  on  what  shall  this  pleasure  depend?  On  itself?  Bai 
that  can  not  be  conceived :  for  there  mnvt  first  exist  a 
certain  substance  or  nature  (ovo-ta)  of  good,  by  obtaining 
which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  the  soul.  He  assented  to 
this  also.  On  what  then  shall  we  depend  for  this  pleasure 
of  the  soul  ?  for  if  it  shall  depend  on  things  of  the  soul,* . 
the  substance  (nature)  of  the  good  is  discovered ;  for  good 
can  not  be  one  thing,  and  that  at  which  we  are  rationally 
delighted  another  thing ;  nor  if  that  which  precedes  is  not 
good,  can  that  which  comes  after  be  good,  for  in  order  that 
the  thing  which  comes  after  may  be  good,  that  which 
precedes  must  be  good.  But  you  would  not  affirm  this.; 
if  you  are  in  your  right  mind,  for  you  would  then  say 
what  is  inconsistent  both  with  Epicurus  and  the  rest  of 
your  doctrines.  It  remains  then  that  the  pleasure  of  th© 
soul  is  in  the  pleasure  &om  things  of  the  body :  and  again 
that  those  bodily  things  must  be  the  things  which  precede 
and  the  substance  (nature)  of  the  good. 

For  this  reason  Maximus  acted  foolishly  if  he  made  the 
voyage  for  any  other  reason  than  for  the  sake  of  the  fiesh, 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  best.  And  also  a  man  acts 
foolishly  if  he  abstains  from  that  which  belongs  to  others, 
when  he  is  a  judge  (Si/cacmys)  and  able  to  take  it.  But, 
if  you  please,  let  us  consider  this  only,  how  this  thing  may 
be  done  secretly,  and  safely,  and  so  that  no  man  will  know 
it.  For  not  even  does  Epicurus  himself  declare  stealing  to 
be  bad,^  but  he  admits  that  detection  is;  and  because  it 
is  impossible  to  have  security  against  detection,  for  this 
reason  he  says.  Do  not  steal.  But  I  say  to  you  that  if 
stealing  is  done  cleverly  and  cautiously,  we  shall  not  bo 
detected :  further  also  we  have  powerful  friends  in  Rome 
both  men  and  women,  and  the  Hellenes  (Greeks)  are  weak, 
and  no  man  will  venture  to  go  up  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
(of  complaining).  Why  do  you  refrain  from  your  own 
good?  This  is  senseless,  foolish.  But  even  if  you  tell  me 
that  you  do  refrain,  I  will  not  believe  you.     For  as  it  is. 

*  yvxtKots  is  Lord  Shaftesbury's  emendation  in  place  of  &yaOo7s,  anci 
it  is  accepted  by  Sohweighaeuser. 

*  Diogenes  Laertlus  (x.  151),  quoted  by  Upton.  *  Injustice,*  says 
Epicurus,  *  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  but  the  evil  is  in  the  fear  which  there 
is  on  account  of  suspicion.' 
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ImpoBsible  to  assent  to  that  which  appears  false,  aiid  to 
torn  away  from  that  which  is  true,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  abstain  from  that  which  appears  good.  Bnt  wealth  is 
a  good  thing,  and  certainly  most  efficient  in  prodncing 
pleasure.  Why  will  you  not  acquire  wealth  ?  And  why 
should  we  not  corrupt  our  neighbor's  wife,  if  we  can  do 
it  without  detection  ?  and  if  the  husband  foolishly  prates 
about  the  matter,  why  not  pitch  him  out  of  the  house?  If 
you  would  be  a  philosopher  such  as  you  ought  to  be,  if  a 
perfect  philosopher,  if  consistent  with  your  own  doctrines, 
(you  must  act  thus].  If  you  would  not,  you  will  not 
differ  at  all  from  us  who  are  called  Stoics ;  for  we  also  say 
one  thing,  but  we  do  another :  we  talk  of  the  things  which 
are  beautiful  (good),  but  we  do  what  is  base.  But  you 
will  be  perverse  in  the  contrary  way,  teaching  what  ia 
bad,  practising  what  is  good.* 

In  the  name  of  God,^  are  you  thinking  of  a  city  of  Epi- 
cureans ?  [One  man  says],  *  1  do  not  marry.' — *  Nor  I,  for 
a  man  ought  not  to  manry ;  nor  ought  we  to  beget  children, 
nor  engage  in  public  matters.'  What  then  will  happen  ? 
whence  will  the  citizens  come  ?  who  will  bring  them  up  ? 
who  will  be  governor  of  the  youth,  who  preside  over  gym- 
nastic exercises  ?  and  in  what  also  will  the  teacher  instruct 
them  ?  will  he  teach  them  what  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
taught,  or  what  the  Athenians  were  taught?  Come  take  a 
young  man,  bring  him  up  according  to  your  doctrines.  The 
doctrines  are  bad,  subversive  of  a  state,  pernicious  to 
families,  and  not  becoming  to  women.  Dismiss  them,  man. 
You  live  in  a  chief  city  :  it  is  your  duty  to  be  a  magistrate, 
to  judge  justly,  to  abstain  from  that  which  belongs  to  others  ; 
no  woman  ought  to  seem  beautiful  to  you  except  your  own 

'  The  AISS.,  with  one  exception,  have  ^oyfiarlCtov  rck  icoXcb,  iroi&y  rk 
aXtrxp^t  hut  it  was  properly  corrected  hy  Wolif,  as  Upton  remarks,  wlio 
shows  from  Cicero,  de  Fin.,  ii.  25  and  31,  that  the  MSS.  are  wrong,  la 
the  second  passage  Cicero  says,  'nihil  in  hac  praeclara  epistola  Bcvlp- 
tom  ab  Epicure  congruens  et  conveniens  decretis  ejus  reperietis.  Ita 
redarguitur  ipse  a  sese,  vincunturque  scripta  ejus  probitate  ipsins  ac 
morihus.'    Qee  Epictetus,  ii.  18. 

^  Upton  compares  the  passage  (v.  333)  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
who  speaks  like  an  Epicurean.  Not  to  marry  and  not  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  were  Epicurean  doctrines.    Bee  Epictetus,  i.  23,  3  and  6 
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wife,  and  no  youth,  no  vessel  of  silver,  no  vessel  of  gold 
(except  your  own).  Seek  for  doctrines  which  are  consistent 
with  what  I  say,  and  by  making  thorn  your  guide  you  ¥riU 
with  pleasure  abstain  from  things  which  have  such  per- 
suasive power  to  lead  us  and  overpower  ns.  But  if  to  the 
persuasive  power  of  these  things,  we  also  devise  such  a 
philosophy  as  this  which  helps  to  push  us  on  towards  them 
and  strengthens  us  to  this  end,  what  will  be  the  oonse- 
quence  ?  In  a  piece  of  toreutic^  art  which  is  the  best  part? 
the  silver  or  the  workmanship?  The  substance  of  the  nand 
is  the  flesh ;  but  the  work  of  the  hand  is  the  principal 
part  (that  which  precedes  and  leads  the  rest).  The  duties 
then  are  also  three :  ^  those  which  are  directed  towards  the 
existence  of  a  thing ;  those  which  are  directed  towards  its 
existence  in  a  particular  kind;  and  third,  the  chief  or 
leading  things  themselves.  So  also  in  man  we  ought  not 
to  value  the  material,  the  poor  flesh,  but  the  principal 
(leading  things,  ra  Trpor/yov/xcva).  What  are  these?  Engaging 
in  public  business,  marrying,  begetting  children,  venerat- 
ing God,  taking  care  of  parents,  and  generaUy,  having 
desires,  aversions  (c'lc/cXtVctv),  pursuits  of  things  and  avoid- 
ances,  in  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  do  these  things, 
and  according  to  our  nature.  And  how  are  we  constituted 
by  nature  ?  Free,  noble,  modest :  for  what  other  animal 
blushes  ?  what  other  is  capable  of  receiving  the  appearance 
(the  impression)  of  shame  ?  and  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature  as  to  subject  pleasure  to  these  things,  as  a  minister, 
a  servant,  in  order  that  it  may  call  forth  our  activity,  in 
order  that  it  may  keep  us  constant  in  acts  which  are 
conformable  to  nature.^** 

But  I  am  rich  and  I  want  nothing. — Why  then  do  you 
pretend  to  be  a  philosopher  ?  Your  golden  and  your  silver 
vessels  are  enough  for  you.  What  need  have  you  of  prin- 
ciples (opinions)  ?  But  I  am  also  a  judge  (k/jit^)  of  the 
Greeks. — Do  you  know  how  to  judge  ?  Who  taught  you  tc 

*  The  toreutic  art  is  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  and 
of  making  jQgurea  on  them  in  relief  or  by  cutting  into  the  material. 
®  See  Schweig/fl  note. 
*•  See  Schweig.'s  acta. 
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know  ?  Caesar  wrote  to  me  a  oodioiL  ^^  Let  him  write  and 
give  yon  a  oommission  to  jndge  of  mnsic ;  and  what  will 
be  the  nse  of  it  to  yon?  Still  how  did  yon  become  a 
jndge?  whose  hand  did  yon  kiss  ?  the  hand  of  Symphoms 
cr  N nmenins  ?  Before  whose  bed-chamber  have  yon  slept  ?  ^* 
To  whom  have  you  sent  gifts  ?  Then  do  yon  not  see  that 
to  be  a  jndge  is  jnst  of  the  same  valne  as  Numenins  is  ? 
Bnt  I  can  throw  into  prison  any  man  whom  I  please. — 
So  yon  can  do  with  a  stone. — But  I  can  beat  with  sticks 
whom  I  please. — So  you  may  an  ass.  This  is  not  a 
governing  of  men.  Govern  ns  as  rational  animals :  show 
ns  what  is  profitable  to  ns,  and  we  will  follow  it :  show  ns 
what  is  unprofitable,  and  we  will  turn  away  from  it. 
Make  ns  imitators  of  yourself ,  as  Socrates  made  men  imita- 
tors of  himself.  For  he  was  like  a  governor  of  men,  who 
made  them  subject  to  him  their  desires,  their  aversion,  their 
movements  towards  an  object  and  their  turning  away  from 
it. — ^Do  this :  do  not  do  this :  if  you  do  not  obey,  I  will 
throw  yon  into  prison. — This  is  not  governing  men  like 
rational  animals.  Bnt  I  (say)  '/Aa  Zeus  has  ordained,  so 
act :  if  you  do  not  act  so,  you  will  feel  the  penalty,  you  will 
lie  punished. — ^Wbat  will  be  the  punishment?  Nothing 
else  than  not  having  done  your  duty :  you  will  lose  the 
character  of  fidelity,  modesty,  propriety.  Do  not  look  for 
greater  penalties  than  these./ 

^^  A  *  oodicillus '  is  a  small  ^  codex  *  and  the  original  sense  of  *  oodez  * 
is  a  siarong  stem  or  stamp.  Lastly  it  was  used  for  a  book,  and  even  for 
a  will.  'CodiciUi' were  small  writing-tablets,  ooYered  with  wax,  on 
wMoh  men  wrote  with  a  stylus  or  pointed  metat  Lastly,  codioillus  is 
a  book  or  writing  generally ;  and  a  writing  or  letter  by  which  the 
emperor  conferred  any  office.  Our  word  codicil  has  only  one  sense^ 
which  is  a  smaU  writing  added  or  subjoined  to  a  will  or  testament ;  but 
this  sense  is  also  derivS  &om  the  Boman  use  of  the  word.  (Dig.  29^ 
(it.  7,  de  jure  codicillorum.) 

^*  Upton  supposes  this  to  mean,  whose  bedchamber  man  are  you  ? 
and  he  compares  i.  19.  But  Schweig.  says  that  this  is  not  the  meaning 
here,  and  that  the  meaning  is  this :  He  who  before  daybreak  is  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  a  rich  man,  whose  favour  he  seeks,  is  said  in  a 
derisive  way  to  be  passing  the  night  before  a  man's  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

HOW  WE  MUST  EXERCISE  OUHSELYES  AGAINST  AFPEABAKCES 

(<l>avraxrLas)* 

As  we  exercise  ourselves  against  sopliistical  questions,  so 
vfe  ought  to  exercise  ourselves  daily  against  appearances ; 
for  these  appearances  also  propose  questions  to  us.  A 
certain  person's  son  is  dead.  Answer;  the  thing  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  will:  it  is  not  an  evil.  A  father 
has  disinherited  a  certain  son.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
It  is  a  thing  beyond  the  power  of  the  will,  not  an  evil. 
Caesar  has  condemned  a  person.  It  is  a  thing  beyond  the 
power  of  the  will,  not  an  evil.  The  man  is  afflicted  at  this. 
Affliction  is  a  thing  which  depends  on  the  will :  it  is  an 
evil.  He  has  borne  the  condemnation  bravely.  That  is  a 
thing  within  the  power  of  the  will :  it  is  a  good.  If  we 
train  ourselves  in  this  manner,  we  shall  make  progress ; 
for  we  shall  never  assent  to  any  thing  of  which  there  is  not 
an  appearance  capable  of  being  comprehended.  Your  son 
is  dead.  What  has  happened  ?  Your  son  is  dead.  Nothing 
more  ?  Nothing.  Your  bhip  is  lost.  What  has  happened  ? 
Your  ship  is  lost.  A  man  has  been  led  to  prison.  What  has 
happened  ?  He  has  been  led  to  prison.  But  that  herein  he 
has  fared  badly,  every  man  adds  from  his  own  opinion.  But 
Zeus,  you  say,  does  not  do  right  in  these  matters.  Why  ? 
because  he  has  made  you  capable  of  endurance  ?  because  he 
has  made  you  magnanimous  ?  because  he  has  taken  from  that 
which  befalls  you  the  power  of  being  evils  ?  because  it  is  in 
your  power  to  be  happy  while  you  are  suffering  what  you 
suflfer ;  because  he  has  opened  the  door  to  you,^  when  things 
do  not  please  you  ?^    Man,  go  out  and  do  not  complain. 

Hear  how  the  Eomans  feel  towards  philosophers,  if  you 
would  like  to  know.  Italicus,  who  was  the  most  in  repute 
of  the  philosophers,  once  when  I  was  present  being  vexed 
with  his  own  friends  and  as  if  he  was  suffering  something 
intolerable  said,  "  I  cannot  bear  it,  you  are  killing  me :  you 
will  make  me  such  as  that  man  is  ; "  pointing  to  me.^ 

»  See  i.  9.  20. 

2  See  ii.  6.  22,  &v  trot  iroifl,    Upton. 

'  Schweighaeuser  says  that  he  does  not  clearly  see  what  Epicletua 
meana;  nor  do  I. 


\ 
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OHAPTEE  IX. 

TO  ▲  GBBTAnr  RHETORICIAK  WHO  WAS  aOIKG  UP  TO  BOME  09 

A  SUIT* 

When  a  oertain  person  came  to  him,  who  was  going  up  to 
Borne  on  acoonnt  of  a  suit  which  had  regard  to  his  rank^ 
Epictetus  enquired  the  reason  of  his  going  to  Home,  and 
the  man  then  asked  what  he  thought  ahout  the  matter. 
Epictetus  replied,  If  you  ask  me  what  you  will  do  in 
Borne,  whether  you  will  succeed  or  fail,  I  have  no  rule 
{Oe&fyqim)  about  this.  But  if  you  ask  me  how  you  will 
fare,  I  can  tell  you :  if  you  have  right  opinions  (Soyftara), 
you  will  fare  well ;  if  they  are  false,  you  will  fare  ill. 
For  to  every  man  the  cause  of  his  acting  is  opinion.  For 
what  is  the  reason  why  you  desired  to  be  elected  governor 
of  the  Cnossians?  Your  opinion.  What  is  the  reason 
that  you  are  now  going  up  to  Bome  ?  Your  opinion.  And 
going  in  winter,  and  with  danger  and  expense. — I  must 
go. — ^What  tells  you  this?  Your  opinion.  Then  if  opi- 
nions are  the  causes  of  all  actions,  and  a  man  has  bad 
opinions,  such  as  the  cause  may  be,  such  also  is  the  effect. 
Have  we  then  all  sound  opinions,  both  you  and  your 
adversary?  And  how  do  you  differ?  But  have  you 
sounder  opinions  than  your  adversaiy?  Why?  You 
think  so.  And  so  does  he  think  that  his  opinions  are 
better;  and  so  do  madmen.  This  is  a  bad  criterion. 
But  show  to  me  that  you  have  made  some  inquiry 
into  your  opinions  and  have  taken  some  pains  about 
thenu  And  as  now  you  are  sailing  to  Rome  in  order 
to  become  governor  of  the  Cnossians,  and  you  are  not 
content  to  stay  at  home  with  the  honours  which  you  had, 
hut  you  desire  something  greater  and  more  conspicuous, 
so  when  did  you  ever  make  a  voyage  for  che  purpose 
of  examining  your  own  opinions,  and  casting  them  out,  if 
you  have  any  that  are  bad  ?  Whom  have  you  approached 
for  this  purpose  ?  What  time  have  you  fixed  for  it  ?  What 
«^?  Go  over  the  times  of  your  life  by  yourself,  if  you 
are  ashamed  of  me  (knowing  the  fact^  when  you  were  a 
boy,  did  you  examine  your  own  opinions  ?  and  did  you  not 
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then,  as  yon  do  all  things  now,  do  as  yon  did  do?  and 
when  you  were  become  a  youth  and  attended  the  ilieto* 
ricians,  and  yourself  practised  rhetoric,  what  did  you  imagine 
that  you  were  deficient  in  ?  And  when  you  were  a  young 
man  and  engaged  in  public  matters,  and  pleaded  causes 
yourself,  and  were  gaining  reputation,  who  then  seemed 
your  eqnal  ?  And  when  would  you  have  submitted  to  any 
man  examining  and  showing  that  your  opinions  are  bad  ? 
"What  then  do  you  wish  me  to  say  to  you? — ^Help  me  in 
this  matter. — ^I  have  no  theorem  (rule)  for  this*  Nor  have 
you,  if  you  came  to  me  for  this  purpose,  come  to  me  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  to  a  seller  of  vegetables  or  a  shoemaker. 
For  what  purpose  then  have  philosopher^  theorems  ?  For 
this  purpose,  that  whatever  may  happen,  our  ruling  faculty 
may  be  and  continue  to  be  conformable  to  nature*  Does 
this  seem  to  you  a  small  thins  ? — ^No ;  but  the  greatest. 
— ^What  then  ?  does  it  need  on^  a  short  time  ?  and  is  it 
possible  to  seize  it  as  you  pass  by?    If  you  can,  seize  it. 

Then  you  will  say,  I  met  with  Epictetus  as  I  should 
meet  with  a  stone  or  a  statue :  for  you  saw  me,  and  nothing 
more.  But  he  meets  with  a  man  as  a  man,  who  learns  his 
opinions,  and  in  his  turn  shows  his  own.  Learn  my 
opinions :  show  me  yours ;  and  then  say  that  you  have 
visited  me.  Let  us  examine  one  another:  if  I  have  any 
bad  opinion,  take  it  away  :  if  you  have  any,  show  it.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  meeting  with  a  philosopher. — ^Not  so, 
(you  say)  :  but  this  is  only  a  passing  visit,  and  while  we 
;are  hiring  the  vessel,  we  can  also  see  Epictetus.  Let  us 
see  what  he  says.  Then  you  go  away  and  say :  Epictetus 
was  nothing ;  he  used  solecisms  and  spoke  in  a  barbarous 
way.  For  of  what  else  do  you  come  as  judges? — Well, 
but  a  man  may  say  to  me,  if  I  attend  to  such  matters  ^  (as 
you  do),  I  shall  have  no  land,  as  you  have  none ;  I  shall 
have  no  silver  cups  as  you  have  none,  nor  fine  beasts  as 
you  have  none. — In  answer  to  this  it  is  perhaps  sufi&cient 
to  say :  I  have  no  need  of  such  things :  but  if  you  pofisess 
many  things,  you  have  need  of  others :  whether  you 
choose  or  not,  you  are  poorer  than  I  am.  What  then  have 
I  need  of?    Of  that  which  you  have  not :  of  firmness,  of  a 

^  See  Sohweig.'fl  ooto. 
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flund  which  is  oouformable  to  nature,  of  being  free  from 
perturbation,  y  Whether  I  have  a  patron  '  or  not,  what  is 
that  to  me  ?  but  it  is  something  to  you.  I  am  richer  than 
you :  I  am  not  anxious  what  Caesar  will  think  of  me :  for 
this  reason,  I  flatter  no  man.  This  is  what  I  possess 
instead  of  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  You  have  utensils 
of  gold ;  but  your  discourse,  your  opinions,  your  assents^ 
your  movements  (pursuits),  your  desires  are  of  earthen 
ware.  But  when  I  have  tiiese  things  conformable  to 
nature,  why  should  I  not  employ  my  studies  also  upon 
reason?  for  I  have  leisure:  my  mind  is  not  distracted. 
What  shall  I  do,  sinoe  I  have  no  distraction  ?  What  more 
suitable  to  a  man  have  I  than  this?  When  you  have 
nothing  to  do,  you  are  disturbed,  you  go  to  the  theatre  or 
you  wander  about  without  a  purpose*  Why  should  not 
the  philosopher  labour  to  improve  his  reason?  Yon 
employ  yourself  about  crystal  vessels :  I  employ  myself 
about  the  syllogism  named  the  lying :  ^  you  about 
myrrhine  ^  vessels ;  I  employ  myself  about  the  syllogism 
named  the  denying  (rod  &'7ro<l>ajarKovTos).  To  you  every 
thing  appears  small  that  you  possess :  to  me  all  that  I 
have  appears  great.  Your  desire  is  insatiable:  mine  is 
satisfied/ To  (children)  who  put  their  hand  into  a  narrow- 
necked  earthen  vessel  and  bring  out  figs  and  nuts,  this 
happens ;  if  they  fill  the  hand,  they  cannot  take  it  ouf> 
and  then  they  cry.  Drop  a  few  of  them  and  you  will 
draw  things  out.  And  do  you  part  with  your  desires: 
do  not  desire  many  things  and  you  will  have  what  you 
want,    y 

*  The  Boman  word '  patronus,'  which  at  that  time  had  the  sense  d 
a  protector. 

■  On  the  sjllogism  named  *  lying  *  (^IfevdSfitroi)  see  Epict.  11. 17. 34^ 

*  *  Mxirrhina  vasa'  were  reckoned  very  precious  by  the  Romans,  and 
they  gave  great  prices  for  them.  It  is  not  certain  of  what  materia) 
they  were  made.    Pliny  (xxxyii.  o.  2)  has  something  about  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

m  WHAT  MANNER  WB  OUGHT  TO  BEAB  8I0KNEBS. 

When  the  need  of  each  opinion  comes,  we  ought  to  have  it 
in  readiness  :  ^  on  the  occasion  of  hreakfast,  snch  opiaiont 
as  relate  to  breakfast ;  in  the  bath,  those  that  eonoem  the. 
bath ;  in  bed,  those  that  concern  bed. 

Let  sleep  not  oome  upon  thy  lang^d  eyes 
Before  each  dail^  («ction  thou  hast  scann'd ; 
What's  done  amiss,  what  done,  what  left  undone  ; 
From  first  to  last  examine  all,  and  then 
Blame  what  is  wrong,  m  what  is  right  rejoice.' 

And  we  ought  to  retain  these  verses  in  snch  way  liiat 
we  may  use  them,  not  that  we  may  utter  them  aloud,  as 
when  we  exclaim  *  Paean  Apollo.'^  Again  in  fever  we 
should  have  ready  such  opinions  as  concern  a  fever ;  and 
we  ought  not,  as  soon  as  the  fever  begins,  to  lose  and  forget 
all.  (A  man  who  has  a  fever)  may  say :  If  I  philosophize 
any  longer,  may  I  be  hanged  ;  wherever  I  go,  I  must  take 
care  of  the  poor  body,  that  a  fever  may  not  come.*  But 
what  is  philosophizing  ?  Is  it  not  a  preparation  against 
events  which  may  happen  ?  Do  you  not  understand  that 
you  are  saying  something  of  this  kind  ?  **  If  I  shall  still 
prepare  myself  to  bear  with  patience  what  happens,  may  I 
be  hanged."     But  this  is  just  as  if  a  man  after  receiving 

*  M.  Antoninus,  iii.  13.  *  As  physicians  have  always  their  instru- 
ments and  knives  ready  for  cases  which  suddenly  require  their  sldll, 
so  do  thou  have  principles  (jS6yfiaTa)  ready  for  the  understanding  of 
things  divine  and  human,  and  for  doing  every  thing,  even  the  pmallest, 
with  a  recollection  of  the  hond  which  unites  the  divine  and  human  to 
one  another.  For  neither  wilt  thou  do  anything  well  which  pertains  to 
man  without  at  the  same  time  having  a  reference  to  things  divine  ; 
nor  the  contrary.* 

^  These  verses  are  from  the  Golden  verses  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 
See  iv.  6.  32. 

3  The  beginning  of  a  form  of  prayer,  as  in  Macrobius,  Sat.  L  17 : 
*  namque  Yestales  Yirgines  ita  indigitant :  Apollo  Maeddce,  Apollo 
Paean.' 

*  This  passage  is  obscure.  See  Schweig.'s  note  here,  and  also  his 
note  on  s.  6.  . 
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blows  should  ^Te  up  the  Pancratinm.  In  the  Panoratium 
it  is  in  our  power  to  desist  and  not  to  receive  blows.  But 
in  the  other  matter  if  we  give  up  philosophy,  what  shall 
we^in  ?  What  then  should  a  man  say  on  the  occasion  of 
each.. painfal  thing?  It  was  for  this  that  I  exercised 
myself,  for  this  I  disciplined  myself.  God  says  to  you. 
Give  me  a  proof  that  you  have  duly  practised  athletics,^ 
that  you  have  eaten  what  you  ought,  that  you  have  been 
exercised,  that  you  have  obeyed  the  aliptes  (the  oiler  and 
rubber").  Then  do  you  show  yourself  weak  when  the  time 
for  action  oomes  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  the  fever.  Let  it 
be  borne  well.  Now  is  the  time  for  thirst,  bear  it  well ; 
now. is  the  time  for  hunger,  bear  it  well.  Is  it  not  in  your 
power  ?•  who  shall  hinder  you  ?  The  physician  will  hinder 
you  |rom  drinking;  but  he  cannot  prevent  you  from 
bearing  thirst  well :  and  he  will  hinder  you  from  eating ; 
but  he  cannot  prevent  you  from  bearing  hunger  welL 

But  I  cannot  attend  to  my  philosoplucal  studies.®  And 
for  what  purpose  do  you  foUow  them?  Slave,  is  it  not 
that  you  may  be  happy,  that  you  may  be  constant,  is  it 
not  that  you  may  be  in  a  state  conformable  to  nature  and 
live  so  ?  What  hinders  you  when  you  have  a  fever,  from  \ 
having- your  ruling  faculty  conformable  to  nature?  Here 
is  the  proof  of  the  thing,  here  is  the  test  of  the  philosopher,  r 
For  this  also  is  a  part  of  life,  like  walking,  like  sailing, 
like  journeying  by  land,  so  also  is  fever.  Do  you  read 
when  you  are  walking?  No.  Nor  do  you  when  you  have 
a  fever.  But  if  you  walk  about  well,  you  have  all  that 
belongs  to  a  man  who  walks.  If  you  bear  a  fever  well, 
you  have  all  that  belongs  to  a  man  in  a  fever.  What  is 
it  to  bear  a  fever  well  ?  Not  to  blame  God  or  man ;  not  tc  ^' 
be  afflicted  at  that  which  happens,  to  expect  death  well 
and  nobly,  to  do  what  must  be  done :  when  the  physician 
comes  in,  not  to  be  frightened  at  what  he  says ;  nor  if  he 
^ys,  'you  are  doing  w^ell,*^  to  be  overjoyed.  For  what 
good  has  he  told  you?  and  when  you  were  in  health, 
what  good  was  that  to  you  ?    And  even  if  he  says,  '  you 

■  €»  vofiifivs  IjBKritras,    *  St.  Paul  hath  made  use  of  this  very  ezpreS' 
timi  i^y  fi^i  vofiifioos  i.BX'/itrp,  2  Tim.  ii.  3.'    Mrs.  Carter. 
*  The  Greek  is  ob  *pi\oxiyu.    See  Schweighaeuser's  note. 
'  Sec  it  18. 14. 
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are  in  a  bad  way/  do  not  despond.  For  what  ia  it  to  be 
ill  ?  is  it  that  you  are  near  the  severance  of  the  soul  and 
the  body?  what  harm  is  there  in  this?  If  yon  are  not 
near  now,  will  you  not  afterwards  be  near  ?  Is  the  world 
going  to  be  turned  upside  down  when  you  are  dead? 
Why  then  do  you  flatter  the  physician  ?  ®  Why  do  you  say 
if  you  please,  master,  I  shall  be  well  ?  •  Why  do  you  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  raising  his  eyebrows  (being  proud; 
or  showing  his  importance)  ?  ^^  Do  you  not  value  a 
physician,  as  you  do  a  shoemaker  when  he  is  measuring 
your  foot,  or  a  carpenter  when  he  is  building  your  house, 
and  so  treat  the  physician  as  to  the  body  which  is  not 
youra,  but  by  nature  dead  ?  He  who  has  a  fever  has  aH 
opportunity  of  doing  this :  if  he  does  these  things,  he  has 
what  belongs  to  him.  For  it  is  not  the  business  of  a 
philosopher  to  look  after  these  externals,  neither  his  wine 
nor  his  oil  nor  his  poor  body,  but  his  own  ruling  power* 
But  as  to  externals  how  must  he  act  ?  so  far  as  not  to  be 
careless  about  them.  Where  then  is  there  reason  for  fear? 
where  is  there  then  still  reason  for  anger,  and  of  fear  about 
what  belongs  to  others,  about  things  which  are  of  no  value? 
For  we  ought  to  have  these  two  principles  in  readiness* 
that  except  the  wiU  nothing  is  good  nor  bad;  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  lead  events,  but  to  follow  ihem.^^-^^MLy 
brother  ^^  ought  not  to  have  behaved  thus  to  me. — ^No  ;  but 
he  will  see  to  that :  and,  however  he  may  behave,  I  will 
conduct  myself  towards  him  as  I  ought.  For  this  is  my 
own  business :  that  belongs  to  another ;  no  man  can  pr^ 

vent  this,  the  other  thing  can  be  hindered.  . 

y 

^  Et  qnid  opas  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montes  ?    Persius,  ill  65. 
Craterus  was  a  physician. 

*  Upton  compares  Matthew,  viii.  2.    *  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  cani^ 
make  me  clean. 

*®  Compare  M.  Antoninus,  Iv.  48.    tos  6<l>pv5. . .  (ro<nr<£(rarr«y. 

**  To  this  Stoic  precept  Horace  (Epict.  1.  1.  19)  opposes  that  of 
Aristippus. 

Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  sobjungere  conor. 

Both  wisely  said,  if  they  are  rightly  taken.    Schweig.,  who  refers  to 
i.  12. 17. 

^^  Lord  Shaftesbury  proposed  to  read  rhy  lvp6v  for  rhv  iB9\^6r, 
But  see  Schweig.'s  note. 
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CHAPTEE   XL 

CERTAIN  HISCELLANKOUS  MATTERS. 

There  are  certain  penalties  fixed  as  by  law  for  those  who 
difloheythe  divine  administration.^  whoever  thinks  any 
other  thing  to  be  good  except  those  things  which  depend 
on  the  will,  let  him  envy,  let  him  desire,  let  him  flatter, 
let  him  be  perturbed :  whoever  considers  any  thing  else  to 
be  evil,  let  him  grieve,  let  him  lament,  let  him  weep,  let 
him  be  unhappy.  And  yet,  though  so  severely  punished, 
we  cannot  desist, 

Bemember  what  the  poet  ^  says  about  the  stranger : 

Stranger,  I  must  not,  e'en  if  a  worse  man  come. 

This  then  may  be  applied  even  to  a  father :  I  must  not, 
even  if  a  worse  man  than  you  should  come,  treat  a  father 
unworthily ;  for  all  are  from  paternal  Zeus.  And  (let  the 
same  be  said)  of  a  brother,  for  all  are  from  the  Zeus  who 
presides  over  kindred.  And  so  in  the  other  relations  of 
life  we  shall  find  Zeus  to  be  an  inspector. 


CHAPTEE  XIL 

ABOUT  EXERCISE. 

We  ought  not  to  make  our  exercises  consist  in  means 
contrary  to  nature  and  adapted  to  cause  admiration,  for  if 
we  do  so,  we  who  call  ourselves  philosophers,  shall  not 
differ  at  all  from  jugglers.    For  it  is  difficult  even  to 

*  '  As  to  the  divine  law,  see  iii  24.  32,  and  Xenophon's  Memorabilia, 

iv.  4.  21/  etc.    Upton. 

^  The  poet  ia  Homer.    The  complete  passage  is  in  the  Odyssey,  xiv. 

T.  55,  etc, 

stranger,  1  most  not,  e'en  if  a  worse  man  come, 
111  treat  a  stranger,  for  all  come  from  Zens, 
Strang<>r8  and  poor. 
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walk  on  a  rope ;  and  not  only  difficult,  but  it  is  also  dan* 
gerous.  Ought  we  for  this  reason  to  practise  walking  on 
a  rope,  or  setting  up  a  palm  tree,^  or  embracing  statues? 
By  no  means.  Every  thing  which  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous is  not  suitable  for  practice ;  but  that  is  suitable 
which  conduces  to  the  working  out  of  that  which  is  pro- 
posed to  us.  And  what  is  that  which  is  proposed  to 
us  as  a  thing  to  be  worked  out?  To  live  with  desire 
and  aversion  (avoidance  of  certain  things)  free  &om  re- 
straint. And  what  is  this?  Neither  to  be  disappointed  in 
that  which  you  desire,  nor  to  fall  into  any  thing  which 
you  would  avoid.  Towards  this  object  then  exercise 
(practice)  ought  to  tend.  For  since  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  your  desire  not  disappointed  and  your  aversion  free 
from  falling  into  that  which  you  would  avoid,  without 
great  and  constant  practice,  you  must  know  that  if  you 
allow  your  desire  and  aversion  to  turn  to  things  which 
are  not  within  the  power  of  the  will,  you  will  neither 
have  your  desire  capable  of  attaining  your  object,  nor 
your  aversion  free  from  the  power  of  avoiding  that  which 
you  would  avoid.  And  since  strong  habit  leads  (prevails), 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  employ  desire  and  aversion  only 
to  things  which  are  not  within  the  power  of  our  will,  we 
ought  to  oppose  to  this  habit  a  contrary  habit,  and  where 
there  is  great  slipperiness  in  the  appearances,  there  to 
oppose  the  habit  of  exercise. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  pleasure :  I  will  incline  to  the 
contraiy  side^  above  measure  for  the  sake  of  exercise.    I 

1  '^  To  set  up  a  palm  tree."  He  does  not  mean  a  real  palm  tree,  hut 
something  high  and  upright.  The  climbers  of  palm  trees  are  men- 
tioned by  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syria  (c.  29).  Schweigh.  has  given  the 
true  interpretation  when  he  says  that  on  certain  feast  days  in  the 
L'ountry  a  high  piece  of  wood  is  fixed  in  the  earth  and  climbed  by  the 
most  active  youths  by  using  only  their  hands  and  feet.  In  England 
we  know  what  this  is. 

It  is  said  that  Diogenes  used  to  embrace  statues  when  they  were 
covered  with  snow  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  himself.  I  suppose 
bronze  statues,  not  mnrble  which  might  be  easily  broken.  The  man 
would  not  remain  long  in  the  embrace  of  a  metal  statue  in  winter, 
liut  perhaps  the  story  is  not  true.  I  have  heard  of  a  general,  not  an 
Knglish  general,  setting  a  soldier  on  a  cold  cannon;  but  it  was  as  a 
punishment. 

^  iwaroix'fi^Qf'    See  the  note  of  Schweighaeuser« 
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am  averse  to  pain :  I  will  rub  and  exercise  against  this 
the  appearances  which  are  presented  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  my  aversion  from  every  such  thing.  For 
who  is  a  practitioner  in  exercise?  He  who  practises  not 
nsine  his  desire,  and  applies  his  aversion  only  to  things 
virhioQ  are  within  the  power  of  his  will,  and  practises 
most  in  the  things  which  are  difficult  to  conquer.  For 
this  r^on  one  man  must  practise  himself  more  against 
one  thing  and  another  against  another  thing.  What  then 
is  it  to  the  purpose  to  set  up  a  palm  tree,  or  to  carry  about 
a  tent  of  skins,  or  a  mortar  and  pestle?^  Practise,  man, 
if  you  are  irritable,  to  endure  if  you  are  abused,  not 
to  be  vexed  if  you  are  treated  with  dishonour.  Then  you 
will  make  so  much  progress  that,  even  if  a  man  strikes  you 
3'ou  will  say  to  yourself.  Imagine  that  you  have  embraced 
a  statue :  then  also  exercise  yourself  to  use  wine  properly 
so  as  not  to  drink  much,  for  in  this  also  there  are  men 
who  foolishly  practise  themselves;  but  first  of  all  you 
should  abstain  from  it,  and  abstain  from  a  young  girl  and 
dainty  cakes.  Then  at  last,  if  occasion  presents  itself,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  yourself  at  a  proper  time  you  will 
descend  into  the  arena  to  know  if  appearances  overpower 
you  as  they  did  formerly.  But  at  first  fly  far  from  that 
"which  is  stronger  than  yourself:  the  contest  is  unequal 
between  a  charming  young  girl  and  a  beginner  in  philo- 
sophy. The  earthen  pitcher,  as  the  saying  is,  and  the 
rock  do  not  agree.* 

After  the  desire  and  the  aversion  comes  the  second  topio 
(matter)  of  the  movements  towards  action  and  the  with- 
drawals from  it ;  that  you  may  be  obedient  to  reason,  that 
you  do  nothing  out  of  season  or  place,  or  contrary  to  any 
propriety  of  the  kind.^  The  third  topio  concerns  the 
assents,  which  is  related  to  the  things  which  are  per- 
suasive and  attractive.    For  as  Socrates  said,  we  ought  not 

'  This  was  done  for  the  sake  of  exercise  says  Upton ;  but  I  don't 
understand  the  passage. 

*  There  is  a  like  fahle  in  Aesop  of  the  earthen  pitcher  and  the 
brazen.    Upton. 

^  The  text  has  iurvfifitrptav.  It  would  be  easier  to  understand  the 
passage,  if  we  read  ovfifitrpidy^  as  in  iy.  1,  84  we  have  irap&  t&  fitrpMik 
bee  Sohweig.'s  note. 
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to  live  a  life  withont  examination,*  so  we  ought  nofc  to 
accept  an  appearance  without  examination,  hat  w<i  shoold 
Bay,  Wait,  let  me  see  what  you  are  and  whence  yon  come ; 
like  the  watch  at  night  (who  says)  Show  me  the  pass 
(the  Boman  tessera).^  Have  you  the  signal  from  natnie 
which  the  appearance  that  may  he  accepted  onght  to 
have?  And  finally  whatever  means  are  applied  to  the 
body  by  those  who  exercise  it,  if  they  tend  in  any  way 
towards  desire  and  aversion,  they  also  may  be  fit  means 
of  exercise ;  but  if  they  are  for  display,  they  are  the  indi- 
cations of  one  who  has  turned  himself  towards  something 
external  and  who  is  hunting  for  something  else  and  who 
looks  for  spectators  who  will  say.  Oh  the  great  man.  For 
this  reason  Apollonius  said  well.  When  you  intend  to 
exercise  yourself  for  your  own  advantage,  and  you  are 
thirsty  from  heat,  take  in  a  mouthful  of  cold  water,  and 
spit  it  out  and  tell  nobody.® 


CHAPTEK  Xm. 

WHAT  SOLITUDE  IS,  AND  WHAT    KIND    OF   PERSON    A  SOLITART 

HAN  is. 

^  Solitude  is  a  certain  condition  of  a  helpless  man.  For 
^  because  a  man  is  alone,  he  is  not  for  that  reason  also  soli- 
tary ;  just  as  though  a  man  is  among  numbers,  he  is  not 
therefore  not  solitary.  When  then  we  have  lost  either  a 
brother,  or  a  son  or  a  friend  on  whom  we  were  accustomed 
to  repose,  we  say  that  we  are  left  solitary,  though  we  are 
often  in  Eome,  though  such  a  crowd  meet  us,  though  so 
many  live  in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  we  have  a 
great  number  of  slaves.    For  the  man  who  is  solitary,  as 

•  See  i.  26, 18,  and  iii.  2,  5. 
»  Polybius  Ti.  36. 

*  Schweighaeuser  refers  to  Arriau*8  Expedition  of  Alexander  (vL 
26)  for  Buch  an  instance  of  Alexander's  abstinence.  There  was  an 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whose  life  T7as  written  by  Philostratus :  but  it 
may  be  that  this  is  not  the  man  who  is  mentioned  here. 
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ft  is  oonoeived,  is  considered  to  be  a  helpless  person  and 
exposed  to  those  who  wish  to  harm  him.  For  this  reason 
when  we  travel,  then  especially  do  we  say  that  we  are 
lonely  when  we  Ml  among  robbers,  for  ifc  is  not  the  sight 
of  a  human  creature  which  removes  us  from  solitude,  but 
the  sight  of  one  who  is  faithful  and  modest  and  helpful 
to  us.  For  if  being  alone  is  enough  to  make  solitude,  you 
may  say  that  even  Zeus  is  solitary  in  the  conflagration  ^ 
and  bewails  himself  saying.  Unhappy  that  I  am  who  have 
neither  Hera,  nor  Athena,  nor  Apollo,  nor  brother,  nor  sod, 
nor  descendant  nor  kinsman.  This  is  what  some  say  that 
he  does  when  he  is  alone  at  the  conflagration.^  For  they 
do  not  understand  how  a  man  parses  his  life  when  he  is 
alone,  beoause  they  set  out  from  a  certain  natural  prin- 
ciple, from  the  natural  desire  of  community  and  mutual 
love  and  from  the  pleasure  of  conversation  among  men. 
But  none  the  less  a  man  ought  to  bo  prepared  in  a  manner 
for  this  also  (being  alone),  to  be  able  to  be  sufficient  for 
himself  and  to  be  his  own  companion.  For  as  Zeus  dwells 
with  himself,  and  is  tranquil  by  himself,  and  thinks  of  his 
own  administration  and  of  its  nature,  and  is  employed  in 
thoughts  suitable  to  himself;  so  ought  we  also  to  be  able 
to  talk  with  ourselves,  not  to  feel  the  want  of  others  also, 
not  to  be  unprovided  with  the  means  of  passing  our  time ; 
to  observe  the  divine  administration,  and  the  relation  of 

^  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Heraolitus  <  that  all  things  were  com- 
posed from  (heui  their  origin  in)  fire,  and  were  resolved  into  it,'  an 
opinion  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  It  is  not  so  extravagant,  aa 
it  may  appear  to  some  persons,  to  suppose  that  the  earth  had  a 
beginning,  is  in  a  state  of  continual  change,  and  will  finally  be 
destroyed  in  some  way,  and  have  a  new  beginning.  See  Seneca, 
£p.  9  *'  cum  resoluto  mundo,  diis  in  unum  confusis,  paulisper  oessante 
natura,  adqulescit  sibi  Jupiter,  cogitationibus  suis  traditus.' 

*  Tbe  Latin  translation  is :  *  hoc  etiam  nonnulli  facturum  eum  in 
oonflagratione  mundi  ....  aiunt.'  But  the  word  is  rrotcT ;  and  this 
may  mean  that  the  conflagration  has  happened,  and  will  happen 
again.  The  Greek  philosophers  in  their  speculations  were  not  troubled 
with  the  consideration  of  time.  Even  Herodotus  (ii.  11),  in  his  specula- 
tions on  the  gulf,  which  he  supposes  that  the  Nile  valley  was  once, 
0peaks  of  the  possibility  of  it  being  filled  up  in  20,000  years,  or  less. 
Modem  speculators  have  only  recently  become  bold  enough  to  throw 
aside  ihe  notion  of  the  earth  and  the  other  bodies  in  spaoe  being 
tt^ted  by  time^  as  the  ignorant  have  conceived  it.  ^ 
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ourselves  to  every  thing  else;  to  consider  how  we  for- 
merly were  affected  towards  things  that  happen  and  how 
at  present;  what  are  still  the  things  which  give  us  paiu; 
how  these  also  can  be  cured  and  how  removed;  if  any 
things  require  improvement,  to  improve  them  according 
to  reason. 

For  you  see  that  Caesar  appears  to  furnish  us  with  great 
peace,  that  there  are  no  longer  enemies  nor  battles  nor 
great  associations  of  robbers  nor  of  [pirates,  but  we  can 
travel  at  every  hour  and  sail  from  east  to  west.  But  can 
Caesar  give  us  sec^irity  from  fever  also,  can  he  from  ship- 
wreck, from  fire,  from  earthquake  or  from  lightning  ?  weU, 
I  will  say,  can  he  give  us  security  against  love  ?  He  cannot 
From  sorrow  ?  He  cannot.  From  envy  ?  He  cannot.  In  a 
word  then  he  cannot  protect  us  from  any  of  these  things. 
But  the  doctrine  of  philosophers  promises  to  give  us 
security  (peace)  even  against  these  things.  And  what 
does  it  say  ?  Men,  if  you  will  attend  to  me,  wherever  you 
are,  whatiever  you  are  doing,  you  will  not  feel  sorrow,  nor 
anger,  nor  compulsion,  nor  hindrance,  but  you  will  pass 
your  time  without  perturbations  and  free  from  every  thing. 
When  a  man  has  this  peace,  not  proclaimed  by  Caesar,  (for 
how  should  he  be  able  to  proclaim  it?),  but  by  God  through 
reason,  is  he  not  content  when  he  is  alone  ?  when  he  sees 
and  reflects.  Now  no  evil  can  happen  to  me ;  for  me  there 
is  no  robber,  no  earthquake,  every  thing  is  full  of  peace, 
full  of  tranquillity :  every  way,  every  city,  every  meeting, 
neighbour,  companion  is  harmless.  One  person  whose 
business  it  is,  supplies  me  with  food;^  another  with 
raiment;  another  with  perceptions,  and  preconceptions 
(wpoXiJi/rcis)./'  And  if  he  does  not  supply  what  is  necessary, 
he  (God)  gives  the  signal  for  retreat,  opens  the  door,  and 
Bays  to  you,  Gro.  Go  whither  ?  To  nothing  terrible,  but  to 
the  place  from  which  you  came,  to  your  friends  and  kins- 
men, to  the  elements  :*  what  there  was  in  you  of  fire  goes 

•  See  iii.  1,  43. 

*  'Wljat  a  melancholy  description  of  death  and  how  gloomy  the 
ideas  in  this  consolatory  chapter!  All  beings  reduced  to  more 
elements  in  buccessive  conflagrations !  A  noble  contrast  to  the  Stoic 
notions  on  this  subject  may  be  produced  from  several  passages  in  the 
ficsipture — **  Then  shall  the  dust  retom  to  the  earth,  as  it  was ;  and 
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to  fire;  of  earth,  to  earth;  of  air  (spirit),  to  air;  of  water 
to  water:  no  Hades,  nor  Acheron,  nor  Gocytns,  nor 
P^phlegethon,  but  all  is  full  of  Gk)ds  and  Daemons. 
When  a  man  has  such  things  to  thiok  on,  and  sees  the  sun, 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  enjoys  earth  and  sea,  he  is  not 
solitary  nor  even  helpless.    Well  then,  if  some  man  should 

the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it,'*  Eooles.  xii  1*  Mrs. 
Carter ;  who  also  refers  to  1  Thess.  iv.  14;  John  vi  b*9,  40 ;  xi.  25,  26 ; 
1  Gor.yi.  14;  xv.  53 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14  etc. 

Mrs.  Carter  quotes  Eodesiastes,  but  the  author  8a>8  nearly  what 
Epidharmus  said,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  TtapofivB,  vphs  *AiroAAi$yioy,  yol.  i. 
p.  435  ed.  Wytt 

ovM9Kpi0ri  Ml  9i€Kpi0ri  ical  hrrjKOty  ZOcp  ^\0t  TrdXiy^ 

7a  fihv  is  yw^  irvcD/ia  8'  ivn  *  ri  T£v8e  xoAeirtJy ;  ohZik  cv. 

Euripides  in  a  fragment  of  thci  Chrysippus,  fr.  836,  ed.  Nauok,  says 

T&  ficv  iK  yaias  <f>6vT*  elf  ToToy, 
rk  8*  air'  aiOtpiov  fi\turr6yra  yov^s 
CIS  ohpdytoF  ircCXiy  ^A9e  ir6\o¥, 

I  have  translated  the  words  of  Epictetus  Utrov  wyfufiartovf  ci$ 
mftvfidriov  by  *  of  air  (spirit),  to  air':  but  the  Trvcvfidrtov  of  Epictetus 
may  mean  the  same  as  the  xycD/ia  of  Epicharmus,  and  the  same  as 
the  *  spirit '  of  Ecclesiastes. 

An  English  commentator  says  that  **  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retri- 
bution forms  the  great  basis  and  the  leading  truth  of  this  book 
(Ecclesiastes),"  and  that  **  the  royal  Preacher  (Ecclesiastes)  brings  for- 
ward the  prospect  of  a  future  life  and  retribution."  I  cannot  discover 
any  evidence  of  this  assertion  in  the  book.  The  conclusion  is  the  best 
part  of  this  ill-connected,  obscure  and  confused  book,  as  it  appears  in 
our  translation.  The  conclusion  is  (xii.  13, 14):  *  Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  for  God  shall 
bring  every  work  into  judgment  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  whether  it  be  evil.'  This  is  all  that  I  can  discover  in  the  book 
which  can  suppori  the  commentator's  statement ;  and  even  this  may 
not  mean  what  he  affirms. 

Schweighaeuser  observes  that  here  was  the  opportunity  for  Epictetus 
to  say  something  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say.  But  he  says  nothing  unless  he  means  to  say  that  the  soul,  the 
spirit,  ''returns  to  God  who  gave  it"  as  the  Preacher  says.  There  is 
a  passage  (iii.  24,  94)  which  appears  to  mean  that  the  soul  of  man 
after  deal^  will  be  changed  into  something  else,  which  the  universe 
will  require  for  some  use  or  purpose.  It  is  strange,  observes  Schweig., 
that  Epictetus,  who  studied  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  and  speaks  so 
eloquently  of  man's  capacity  and  his  duty  to  God,  should  say  no 
more:  but  the  explanation  maybe  that  he  had  no  doctrine  of  man's 
immorlality,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  now  used. 
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come  upon  me  when  I  am  alone  and  murder  me?  Fool,  not 
murder  You,  but  your  poor  body.  ^ 

5^ What  kind  of  solitude  then  remains?  what  want?  why 
/do  we  make  ourselves  worse  than  children  ?  and  what  do 
children  do  when  they  are  left  alone?  They  take  up  shells 
and  ashes,  and  they  build  something,  then  pull  it  down, 
and  build  something  else,  and  so  they  never  want  the  means 
of  passing  the  time.  [Shall  I  then,  if  you  sail  away,  sit 
down  and  weep,  becaulse  I  have  been  left  alone  and  solitary? 
Shall  I  then  have  no  shells,  no  ashes?  But  children  do 
what  they  do  through  want  of  thought  (or  deficiency  in 
knowledge),  and  we  through  knowledge  are  unhappyr^ 

Every  great  power  (faculty)  is  dangerous  to  beginners.* 
You  must  then  bear  such  things  as  you  are  able,  but  con- 
formably to  nature :  but  not  ....  Practise  sometimes  a 
way  of  living  like  a  person  out  of  health  that  you  may  at 
some  time  live  like  a  man  in  health.  Abstain  from  food, 
drink  water,  abstain  sometimes  altogether  from  desire,  in 
order  that  you  may  some  time  desire  consistently  with 
reason ;  and  if  consistently  with  reason,  when  you  have 
anything  good  in  you,  you  will  desire  well. — Not  so ;  but 
we  wish  to  live  like  wise  men  immediately  and  to  be 
useful  to  men — Useful  how?  what  are  you  doing?  have 
you  been  useful  to  yourself?  But,  I  suppose,  you  wish  to 
exhort  them  ?  You  exhort  them !  ®  You  wish  to  be  useful 
to  them.  Show  to  them  in  your  own  example  what  kind  of 
men  philosophy  makes,  and  don't  trifle.  When  you  are 
eating,  do  good  to  those  who  eat  with  you ;  when  you  are 
drinking,  to  those  who  are  diinking  with  you ;  by  yielding 
to  all,  giving  way,  bearing  with  them,  thus  do  them  good, 
and  do  not  spit  on  them  your  phlegm  (bad  humours). 

*  The  text  has  kpxofi4yaVf  but  it  probably  ought  to  be  &pxo/a4m^. 
Compare  i.  1,  8,  iratra  ^6vafus  iiriv^a\is. 

The  text  from  <l>4p€ty  oZv  8ci  to  t^  ^Oktik^  is  miintelligible.    Lord 
Shaftesbury  says  that  the  passage  is  not  corrupt,  and  he  gives  an  ex- 

Slanation ;  but  Schweig.  says  that  the  learned  Englishman's  exposition 
oes  not  make  the  text  plainer  to  him ;  nor  does  it  to  me.  Schweig. 
observes  that  the  passage  which  begins  iroo-a  /leydKri  and  what  foUowi 
seem  to  belong  to  the  next  chapter  xiv. 

*  See  Sohweig.*s  note,  and  the  Latin  version 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

OEBTIIN  MISCELLANEOUS  ICATTSRS. 

As  bad  ^  tragio  actors  cannot  sing  alone,  but  in  company 
with  many:  so  some  persons  cannot  walk  about  alone, 
Man,  if  you  are  anything,  both  walk  alone  and  talk  to 
yoniWf,  and  do  not  hide  yourself  in  the  chorus.  Examine 
a  little  at  last,  look  around,  stir  yourself  up,  that  you  may 
know  who  you  are. 

When  a  man  drinks  water,  or  does  anything  for  the 
sake  of  practice  (discipline),  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity  he  tells  it  to  all :  *  I  drink  water.'  Is  it  for 
this  that  you  drink  water,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
water?  Man,  if  it  is  good  for  you  to  drink,  drink ;  but  if 
not,  you  are  acting  ridiculously.  But  if  it  is  good  for  you 
and  you  do  drink,  say  nothing  about  it  to  those  who  are 
displeased  with  water-drinkers.  What  then,  do  you  wish 
to  please  these  very  men  ? 

Of  things  that  are  done  some  are  done  with  a  final 
purpose  (wpovfyovfitvu}^^,  some  according  to  occasion,  others 
with  a  certain  reference  to  circumstances,  others  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  others,  and  some  according  to 
a  fixed  scheme  of  life.  ^ 

You  must  root  out  of  men  these  two  things,  arrogance 
(pride)  and  distrust.  Arrogance  then  is  the  opinion  that 
yon  want  nothing  (are  deficient  in  nothing) :  but  distrust 
is  the  opinion  that  you  cannot  be  happy  when  so  many 
circumstances  siuround  you.  Arrogance  is  removed  by 
confutation ;  and  Socrates  was  the  first  who  practised  this. 
And  (to  know)  that  the  thing  is  not  impossible  inquire 
and  seek.  This  search  will  do  you  no  harm;  and  in  a 
maimer  this  is  philosophizing,  to  seek  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  desire  and  aversion  (efcicXtb-ei)  without 
impediment. 

I  am  superior  to  you,  for  my  father  is  a  man  of  consular 
rank.    Another  says,  I  have  been  a  tribune,  but  you  have 

*  AH  the  MSS.  have  *  good'  (KaXot)^  which  the  ^iritics  have  properly 
•orreoted.    As  to  ffK6irti  see  Schweig/s  note. 
'  ThiB  section  is  not  easy  to  translate. 
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not.  If  we  were  hoises,  ■would  yoii  say.  My  father  ttm 
swifter?  I  have  much  barley  and  foddoi',  or  el^ant  neck 
ornaments.  If  then  while  you  were  saying  thia,  I  said. 
Be  it  BO :  let  ub  run  then.  Well,  is  there  nothing  in  a  man 
Buoh  as  running  in  a  horse,  by  which  it  will  be  known 
which  IB  superior  and  inferior?  Is  there  not  modesty 
(aiSu>s),  fidelity,  justice  ?  Show  yourself  superior  in  these, 
that  you  may  be  superior  as  a  man.  If  you  tell  me  that 
you  can  kick  violently,  I  also  will  say  to  you,  that  you 
are  proud  of  that  which  is  the  act  of  an  ass. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


Ik  every  act  consider  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  ani  ' 
then  proceed  to  the  aot.  If  yon  do  not  consider,  you  will 
at  first  begin  with  spirit,  since  you  have  not  thoaght  at  all ' 
of  the  things  which  follow ;  but  afterwards  when  aomo 
consequences  have  shown  themselves,  yoti  will  basely 
deaist  (from  that  which  you  have  begun). — I  wish  to 
conquer  at  the  Olympic  games. — [And  I  tow,  by  the  gods: , 
for  it  is  a  fine  thing].  But  consider  here  what  precedes 
and  what  follows ;  and  then,  if  it  is  for  your  good,  under- 
take the  thing.  Tou  must  act  according  to  rules,  follow 
strict  diet,  abstain  from  delicacies,  exercise  yourself  by 
compulsion  at  fixed  times,  in  heat,  in  cold ;  drink  no  cold  i 

'  Compare  Enoheiridian  29. 

"  This  chapter  has  a  great  conformity  to  Luke  xiv.  28  etc  Bat  It 
is  to  be  obEeiTfld  that  Epictetiu,  both  here  and  elgewhare,  rappoBea 
some  peTE0D3  iDonpable  of  boing  philoaophera ;  that  is,  Tirtnona  ami 
piotu  men:  bat  Cliiistianit;  requires  aad  enables  all  to  be  SBeh." 
Mra,  Oiirtor. 

The  poesage  in  Lnke  contains  a  practical  lesson,  and  eu  for  is  tli»* 
same  as  tbe  teochiog  of  Eptctetus :  bnt  the  concluaion  ia  t.  33  doe* 
not  appear  to  be  helped  by  what  immediately  precedea  v.  2S-32.  Ths 
renuirk  ttut  CbristLanlty  '  ermbles  all  to  be  suoh '  ia  not  true,  imleM' 
UiB.  Carter  gives  to  the  word  '  eoablei '  a  meauiog  whiuh  I  do  not  m^^ 
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r,  nor  wine,  when  there  is  opportunity  of  drinfeing  it.' 
In  a  word  you  luiiat  surrender  yourself  to  the  trainer,  as 
you  do  to  a  physician.  Nest  in  the  contest,  yon  must  he 
covered  with  sand,^  sometimes  dislocate  a  hand,  sprain  an 
ankle,  swallow  a  quantity  of  dust,  be  scourged  with  the 
vhip ;  and  after  nndergoiiig  all  this,  you  must  dometinies 
te  conquered.  After  rectouing  all  these  things,  if  yon 
liave  still  an  inclination,  go  to  the  athletic  practice.  If 
you  do  not  reckon  them,  observe  you  will  behave  like 
children  who  at  one  time  play  as  wrestlers,  then  a» 
gliidiators,  then  blow  a  trumpet,  then  act  a  tragedy,  when 
they  have  seen  and  admired  such  things.  So  you  also  do  : 
yon  are  at  one  time  a  wrestler  (athlete),  then  a  gladiator, 
then  a  philosopher,  then  a  rhetorician;  but  with  your 
whole  soul  you  are  nothing :  like  the  ape  you  imitate  all 
that  you  see  ;  and  always  one  thing  after  another  pleases 
yon,  but  that  which  becomes  familiar  displeases  you.  Por 
you  have  never  undertaken  any  thing  after  consideration, 
nor  after  having  explored  the  whole  matter  and  put  it  to  a 
strict  examination  ;  hut  you  have  undertaken  it  at  hazard 
and  with  a  cold  desire.  Thus  some  persons  having  seen  a 
philosopher  and  having  heard  one  speak  like  Euphrates*^ 
and  yet  who  can  speak  like  him?- — wish  to  ba philosophers 


Man,  consider  first  what  the  matter  is  (which  you  pro- 
pose to  do),  then  your  own  nature  also,  what  it  is  able  to 
tear.  If  you  are  a  wrestler,  look  at  your  shoulders,  your 
thighs,  your  loins :  for  difl'erent  men  are  naturally  formed 
for  different  things.     Do  you  think  that,  if  you  do  (wiiat 

.  9,  23,    Oompiire 


*  The  cominentatorH  refer  ns  to  Paul, 
HonuM,ArBFoetica,39: 

Cor. 

VOTuUdiaqoWromr, 

™^'- 

■  Wolf  thought  that  the  word  vapoflaataSai  iDij;ht  me&n  the  loss  of 
UL  eye ;  but  other  ooiumontatorB  give  the  word  a  different  meaning. 
Bee  Sohweigh.'B  note. 

<  In  plaoe  of  Euphrates  the  Eacheiridion  29  had  in  the  text 
■  goorates,'  which  name  tho  recent  editors  of  tlie  Enchelridioa  altered 
to '  Eophiatea,'  and  correctly.  The  younger  Pliny  <i.  Ep.  10)  speaks 
tn  high  terms  of  the  merits  and  attractive  eloquence  of  tiiis  Syrian 
phOoEapher  Euphintee,  who  is  mentioned  by  M.  Antoninus  (x.  31)  and 
t^  othwB, 
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jou  are  doing  da^ly),  you  can  he  a  philoeoplier  ?  Do  yon 
tliink  that  yon  can  eat  as  you  do  now,  drink  as  yon  do 
now,  and  in  the  same  way  be  angry  and  out  of  humour? 
You  must  watch,  labour,  conquer  certain  desires,  you  must 
depart  from  your  kinsmen,  be  despised  by  your  slave, 
laughed  at  by  those  who  meet  you,  in  every  thing  yon 
must  be  in  an  inferior  condition,  as  to  magisterial  office,  in 
honours,  in  courts  of  justice.  When  you  have  considered 
all  these  things  completely,  then,  if  you  think  proper, 
approach  to  philosophy,  if  you  would  gain  in  exchange 
for  these  things  freedom  from  perturbations,  liberty,  tran- 
quillity. If  you  have  not  considered  these  things,  do  not 
approach  philosophy :  do  not  act  like  children,  at  one  time 
a  philosopher,  then  a  tax  collector,  then  a  rhetorician,  then 
a  procurator  (officer)  of  Caesar.  These  things  are  not 
consistent.  You  must  be  one  man  either  good  or  bad: 
you  must  either  labour  at  your  own  ruling  £3.culty  or  at 
external  things :  you  must  either  labour  at  things  v^ithin 
or  at  external  things :  that  is,  you  must  either  occupy  the 
place  of  a  philosopher  or  that  of  one  of  the  vulgar. 

A  person  said  to  Eufus  ^  when  Galba  was  murdered.  Is 
the  world  now  governed  by  Providence?  But  Bufus 
replied.  Did  I  ever  incidentally  form  an  argument  from 
Galba  that  the  world  is  governed  by  Providence  ? 


CHAPTEE  XVL 

THAT  WB  OUGHT  WITH  CAUTION  TO  ENTER  INTO  FAMIUAB 

INTERCOURSE   WITH  MEN. 

If  a  man  has  frequent  intercourse  with  others  either  for 
talk,  or  drinking  together,  or  generally  for  social  purposes, 
he  must  either  become  like  them,  or  change  them  to  his 

'  Bufus  was  a  philosopher.    See  i.  1,  i.  9.    Galba  is  the  emperor 

ilba,  who  was  murdered.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  rather 

^ure,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  belong  to  this  chapter.  Lord 

ftesbury  remarks  that  this  passage  perhaps  belongs  to  chapter  11 

or  perhaps  to  the  end  of  chapter  17. 
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own  fiuBhioiL  For  if  a  man  places  a  piece  of  quenched 
charcoal  dose  to  a  piece  that  is  burning,  either  the 
quendied  charcoal  will  quench  the  other,  or  the  burning 
dbarooal  will  light  that  which  is  quenched.  Since  then 
the  danger  is  so  great,  we  must  cautiously  enter  into 
finch  intimacies  with  those  of  the  common  sort,  and 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  can  keep  com- 
pany with  one  who  is  covered  with  soot  without  being 
partaker  of  the  soot  himself.  For  what  will  you  do 
if  a  man  speaks  about  gladiators,  about  horses,  about 
athletes,  or  what  is  worse  about  men  ?  Such  a  person  is 
bad,  such  a  person  is  good :  this  was  well  done,  this  was 
done  badly.  Further,  if  he  scoff,  or  ridicule,  or  show  an 
ill-natured  disposition  ?  Is  any  man  among  us  prepared 
like  a  lute-player  when  he  takes  a  lute,  so  that  as  soon  as 
he  has  touched  the  strings,  he  discovers  which  are  dis- 
cordant, and  tunes  the  instrument?  such  a  power  as 
Socrates  had  who  in  all  his  social  intercourse  could  lead 
his  companions  to  his  own  purpose?  How  should  you 
have  this  power?  It  is  therefore  a  necessary  consequence 
that  yon  are  carried  about  by  the  common  kmd  of  people. 

Why  then  are  they  more  powerful  than  you?  because 
they  utter  these  useless  words  from  their  real  opinions : 
but  you  utter  your  elegant  words  only  from  your  lips ;  for 
this  reason  they  are  without  strength  and  dead,  and  it  is 
nauseous  ^  to  listen  to  your  exhortations  and  your  miser- 
able virtue,  which  is  talked  of  every  where  (up  and  down). 
In  this  way  the  vulgar  have  the  advantage  over  you :  for 
every  opinion  (Sovfta)  is  strong  and  invincible.  Until  then 
the  good  (KOfiij/alj  sentiments  (wroAiJj/rcts)  are  fixed  in  you, 
and  you  shall  have  acquired  a  certain  power  for  your 
security,  I  advise  you  to  be  careful  in  your  association 
with  common  persons :  if  you  are  not,  every  day  like  wax 
in  the  sun  there  will  be  melted  away  whatever  you 
inscribe  on  your  minds  in  the  school.  Withdraw  then 
yourselves  far  from  the  sun  so  long  as  you  have  these 
waxen  sentiments.  For  this  reason  also  philosophers 
advise  men  to  leave  their  native  country,  because  antient 
habits  distract  them  and  do  not  allow  a  beginning  to  be 

*  The  word  is  ciKxavai,    See  Antoninufl  Y.  9. 
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made  of  a  different  habit;  nor  can  we  tolerate  those  who 
meet  us  and  say :  See  snch  a  one  ia  now  a  philosopher, 
who  was  once  so  and  so.  Thus  also  physicianB  Bend  those 
who  have  lingering  diseases  to  a  different  country  and  a 
different  air ;  and  they  do  right.  Do  you  also  iutroduoa 
other  hahits  than  those  which  you  have :  fix  your  opinions 
and  exercise  yourselves  in  them.  But  you  do  not  so  :  joa 
go  hence  to  a  spectacle,  to  a,  show  of  gladiators,  to  a  place 
of  exercise  (^mT6v),  to  a  circus;  then  you  come  back 
hither,  and  again  from  this  place  you  go  to  those  places, 
and  still  the  same  persons.  Arid  there  ia  no  pleasing  (good) 
habit,  nor  attention,  nor  care  about  self  and  observation  of 
this  kind.  How  shall  I  use  the  appearances  presented  to 
ine  ?  according  to  nature,  or  contrary  to  nature  ?  how  do  I 
answer  to  them?  as  I  ought,  or  as  I  ought  not?  Do  I  say 
to  those  things  which  are  independent  of  the  will,  that 
they  do  not  concern  me?  For  if  you  a:-e  not  yet  in  this 
stale,  fly  fioni  your  former  habits,  fly  from  the  common 
sort,  if  you  intend  ever  to  begiu  to  be  something. 


^» 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


When  you  mate  any  charge  against  Providence,  consider, 
and  you  will  leam  that  the  thing  has  happened  according 
to  reason. — Yes,  but  the  unjust  man  has  the  advantage. — 
In  what? — lu  money.— Yes,  for  he  is  superior  to  you  in 
this,  that  he  flatters,  is  free  from  shame,  and  is  watchfaL 
What  is  the  wonder  ?  But  see  if  he  has  the  advantage 
over  you  in  being  faithful,  in  being  modest :  for  you 
will  not  find  it  to  be  so ;  but  wherein  you  are  superior, 
there  you  will  find  that  you  have  the  advantage.  And  I 
onco  said  to  a  man  who  was  vexed  because  Philostorgoa 
was  fortunaie:  Would  you  chuose  to  lie  with  Sura?' — 

r.53),« 
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Maj  it  neTer  happen,  he  replied,  thai  this  day  should 
Gome  ?  AVhy  then  are  you  vexed,  if  he  receives  something 
in  return  for  that  whicdi  he  sells ;  or  how  can  you  consider 
him  happy  who  acquires  those  thiiigs  by  such  means  as  you 
abominate ;  or  what  wrong  does  FroTidence,  if  he  gives 
the  better  things  to  the  better  men?  Is  it  not  beiler  to  be 
modest  than  to  be  rich  ? — He  admitted  this — Why  are  you 
vexed  then,  man,  when  you  possess  the  better  thing? 
Bemember  then  always  and  have  in  readiness  the  truth, 
that  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  superior  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  inferior  in  that  in  which  he  is  superior ; 
and  you  will  never  be  vexed. 

But  my  wife  treats  me  badly, — ^Well,  if  any  man  asks 
you  what  this  is,  say,  my  wife  treats  me  badly — Is  there 
then  nothing  more?  Nothing. — My  father  gives  me 
nothing — [What  is  this  r  my  father  gives  me  nothing — ^Is 
there  nothing  else  then  ? — Nothing]  ^ :  but  to  say  that  this 
is  an  evil  is  something  which  must  be  added  to  it  exter- 
nally, and  falsely  added.  For  this  reason  we  must  not  get 
rid  of  poverty,  but  of  the  opinion  about  poverty,  and  then 
we  shall  be  happy. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THAT  WB  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  DISTURBED  BY  ANY  NEWS. 

Whbn  any  thing  shall  be  reported  to  you  which  is  of  a 
nature  to  disturb,  have  this  principle  in  readiness,  that 
the  news  is  about  nothing  which  is  within  the  power  of 
your  will.  Can  any  man  report  to  you  that  you  have 
formed  a  bad  opinion,  or  had  a  bad  desire?  By  no  means. 
But  perhaps  he  will  report  that  some  person  is  dead. 
What  then  is  that  to  you?  He  may  report  that  some 
person  speaks  ill  of  you.  What  then  is  that  to  you?  Or 
that  your  father  is  planning  something  or  other.  Against 
whom?  Against  your  will  (wpoaijoco-ts) ?  How  can  he? 
Bu*  is  it  against  your  poor  body,  against  your  little  pro- 

*  See  Schweig.'s  note. 
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perty?  Yon  ars  quite  safe:  it  is  not  against  you.  But 
the  judge  declares  that  you  have  committed  an  act  of 
impiety.  And  did  not  the  judges  (pUaarai)  make  the  same 
declaration  against  Socrates?  Does  it  concern  you  that 
the  judge  has  made  this  declaration  ?  No.  Why  then  do 
you  trouble  yourself  any  longer  about  it  ?  Tour  fsither 
has  a  certain  duty,  and  if  he  shall  not  falfil  it,  he  loses 
the  character  of  a  father,  of  a  man  of  natural  affection,  of 
gentleness.  Do  not  wish  him  to  lose  any  thing  else  on 
this  account.  For  never  does  a  man  do  wrong  in  one 
thing,  and  suffer  in  another.  On  the  other  side  it  is  your 
duty  to  make  your  defence  firmly,  modestly,  without 
anger :  but  if  you  do  not,  you  also  lose  the  character  of 
a  son,  of  a  man  of  modest  behavior,  of  generous  character. 
Well  then,  is  the  judge  free  from  danger?  No;  but  he 
also  is  in  equal  danger.  Why  then  are  you  still  afraid  of 
his  decision  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with  that  which  is 
another  man's  evil?  It  is  your  own  evil  to  make  a  bad 
defence :  be  on  your  guard  against  this  only.  But  to  be 
condemned  or  not  to  be  condemned,  as  that  is  the  act  of 
another  person,  so  it  is  the  evil  of  another  person.  A  cer- 
tain person  threatens  you.  Me?  No.  He  blames  you. 
Let  him  see  how  he  manages  his  own  affairs.  He  is  going 
to  condemn  you  unjustly.    He  is  a  wretched  man. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHAT  IS  THE  CONDITION  OP  A  COMMON  KIND  OF  MAIT  AND  OP 

A  PHILOSOPHER, 

The  first  difference  between  a  common  person  (tStoxnys) 
and  a  philosopher  is  this :  the  common  person  says,  Woe 
to  me  for  my  little  child,  for  my  brother,  for  my  father.* 
The  philosopher,  if  he  shall  ever  be  compelled  to  say.  Woe 
*o  me,  stops  and  says,  *  but  for  myself.'  /  For  nothing 
Kich  is  independent  of  the  will  can  hinder  or  damage 

'  Compare  iii.  5.  4. 
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tiie  vdll,  and  the  will  can  only  hinder  or  damage  itself. 
If  then  we  ourselves  incline  in  this  direction,  so  as,  when 
we  are  unlucky,  to  blame  ourselves  and  to  remember 
that  nothing  else  is  the  cause  of  perturbation  or  loss  of 
tranquillity  except  our  own  opinion,  I  swear  to  you  by 
all  the  gods  that  we  have  made  progress.  But  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  we  have  gone  another  way  from 
the  b^inning.  For  example,  while  we  were  still  children, 
the  nurse,  if  we  ever  stumbled  through  want  of  care,  did 
not  chide  us,  but  would  beat  the  stone.  But  what  did  the 
stone  do  ?  Ought  the  stone  to  have  moved  on  account  of 
your  child's  folly  ?  Again,  if  we  find  nothing  to  eat  on 
coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  paedagogue  never  checks  our 
appetite,  but  he  flogs  the  cook.  Man,  did  we  make  you 
the  paedagogue  of  the  cook  and  not  of  the  child  ?^  Oorreot 
the  child,  improve  him.  In  this  way  even  when  we  are 
grown  up  we  are  like  children.  For  he  who  is  unmusical 
is  a  child  in  music ;  he  who  is  without  letters  is  a  child  in 
learning :  he  who  is  untaught,  is  a  child  in  life. 


■•^•> 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THAT  WE  CAN  DERIVE  ADVANTAGE  FROM  ALL  EXTERNAL  THINQS. 

In  the  case  of  appearances  which  are  objects  of  the  vision,^ 
nearly  all  have  allowed  the  good  and  the  evil  to  be  in 
ourselves,  and  not  in  externals.  No  one  gives  the  name 
of  good  to  the  fact  that  it  is  day,  nor  bad  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  night,  nor  the  name  of  the  greatest  evil  to  the 
opinion  that  three  are  four.    But  what  do  men  say  ?    They 

3  I  have  not  followed  Schweighaeuser's  text  here.    See  his  note. 

*  The  original  is  OtapririKwy  <pavraxrmv,  which  is  translated  in  the 
Latin  version  *  visa  theoretica,*  hut  this  does  not  help  us.  Perhaps 
the  author  means  any  appearances  which  are  presented  to  us  either 
by  the  eyes  or  by  the  understanding ;  hut  I  am  not  sure  what  he 
means.  It  is  said  in  the  Index  Graedtatis  (Schweig.*s  ed.) :  *  (pavraalcu 
e€(op7iTiKa(y  notiones  theoreticae,  iii.  20. 1,  quihus  opponuntur  Fracticat 
ad  vitam  regendam  spectantes.' 

1. 
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say  that  knowledge  is  good,  and  that  error  is  bad;  bo  t 

even  in  re^'pect  to  falsehood  itself  there  is  a  good  result, 
the  knowledf^e  ihat  it  is  falsohood.  So  it  on^ht  to  be  i 
life  also.  Is  health  a  good  thing,  and  is  eickoess  a  ba 
thing?  No,  man.  But  what  is  it?  To  be  healthy,  and 
healthy  in  a  right  way,  is  good  :  to  be  healthy  in  a  had 
way  is  bad  ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  gain  advantage  even 
from  sickness,  I  declare.  For  is  it  not  possible  to  gain 
advantage  even  from  death,  and  is  it  not  possible  to  gain 
advantage  from  mntilation?  Do  you  think  that  Menoeoeus 
gained  little  by  dealh?^  Could  a  man  who  says  so,  gain  so  - 
much  as  Menoeoeus  gained  ?  Como,  man,  did  ho  sot  main- . 
tain  the  character  of  being  a  lover  of  his  country,  a  man  of  ■ 
great  mind,  faithful,  generous?  And  if  he  had  oontinned  • 
to  live,  would  he  not  have  loat  all  these  things?  would  he 
not  have  gained  the  opposite?  would  he  not  have  gained 
the  name  of  coward,  ignoble,  a  hater  of  his  country,  a  man 
who  feared  death?*  Well,  do  you  think  that  he  gained 
little  by  dying?  I  suppose  not.  But  did  the  father  of' 
Admetus*  gain  much  by  prolonging  his  life  so  ignobly 
and  miserably?  Did  be  not  die  afterwards?  Cease,  I 
adjure  you  by  the  gods,  to  admire  material  things.  Cease 
to  make  yourselves  slaves,  first  of  things,  then  on  account 
of  things  slaves  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  them  or  tako 
them  away. 

Can  advantage  then  bo  derived  from  these  things? 
From  all ;  and  from  him  who  abuses  yoti,  Wbei-ein ' 
does  the  man  who  exercises  before  the  combat  profit  the  ^ 
athlete?  Very  greatly.  This  man  becomes  my  exerciser, 
before  the  combat :  he  exercises  mo  in  endurance,  in  keep- 
ing my  temper,  in  mildness.  You  say  no :  but  he,  who  lays 
hold  of  my  neck  and  diKciplines  my  loins  and  shoulders, 

°  Menoeceas,  the  son  of  Creon,  gave  up  Ida  Hfu  bj  which  ha  would 
Bava  hia  country,  as  it  waa  declared  by  an  Oracle.  (Cicero,  Tuscul.  L 
e.  18.)    Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  238)  bb;s 

QuaiitDB  i-ni  patriae  Decloruir 
liilesit  Tbebas,  bI  Qraccia  vcr 

BuripideB,  Fbopnissae,  T.  913. 
'  See  Schweig.'s  note. 
*  The  father  of  .\dmetue  wtis 
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doea  me  good ;  and  the  exercise  raaster  (the  aliptea,  or 
oiler)  doea  right  when  he  says;  Eaise  him  up  wiih  bolli 
hands,  and  the  heavier  he  (^kcivos)  is,  so  much  the  more  in 
my  advantage.*  But  if  a  man  eierciBea  me  in  keeping  ray 
temper,  doea  he  not  do  me  good? — This  is  not  knowing 
how  to  gftin  an  advantage  from  men.  Is  my  neighbour 
oad  ?  Bad  to  himself,  bat  good  to  me :  he  exercises  my 
^od  disposition,  my  moderation.  Is  my  father  bad?  Baa 
to  himself,  but  to  me  good.  This  is  the  rod  of  Hermes : 
touch  -with  it  what  you  please,  as  the  saying  is,  and  it 
will  be  of  gold.  I  say  not  so ;  but  bring  what  you  please, 
and  I  will  make  it  good."  Bring  disease,  bring  death, 
bting  poverty,  bring  abuse,  bring  trial  on  capital  chaises: 
all  these  things  through  the  rod  of  Herraea  shall  be  made 
profitable.  What  will  you  do  with  death?  Why,  what 
else  than  that  it  shEill  do  you  honour,  or  that  it  shall  show 
you  by  aot  through  it,'  what  a  man  is  who  follows  the 
will  of  nature?  What  will  you  do  with  disease?  I  will 
show  its  nature,  I  will  be  conspicuous  in  it,  I  will  be  firm, 
I  will  be  happy,  I  will  not  flatter  the  physician,  I  will  not 
wish  to  die.  What  else  do  you  seek?  Whatever  you 
shall  give  me,  I  will  make  it  happy,  fortunate,  honoured, 
a  thing  which  a  man  shall  seek. 

Ton  say  Ko  ;  but  take  care  that  you  do  not  faU  sick  :  it 
is  a  bad  thing.  This  is  the  same  as  if  you  ehoald  say.  Take 
care  that  you  never  receive  the  impression  (appearance)  that 
three  are  four ;  that  is  bad.  Man,  how  is  it  bad?  If  I  think 
about  it  as  I  ought,  how  shall  it  tiicn  do  nie  any  damage  ? 
and  shall  it  not  even  do  me  good  ?  If  then  I  think  about 
poverty  as  I  ought  to  do,  about  disease,  about  not  having 
ofBco,^  is  not  -that  enough  for  me  ?  will  it  not  be  an  advan- 


'  The  meaning  ia  not  clear,  if  we  follow  the  original  te 
cannot  see  Uiq  sense  'with  both  hanile  '  in  the  Greek,  n 
also  sajB  that  in  the  words  ipor  viip  a^nfioTEpai  unless  so 
i»^nn  is  ondoTstood  which  is  not  sxpressed,  ixtiyo!  must 
the  itlipteB ;  and  ha  translut«B  flopfi-tpoi  by  '  soverior.' 

"  Mrs.  Carter  qiiutta  the  epistle  to  the  Eomans  (viii. 
xiiow  that  all  thinf:a  work  togctiier  for  good  to  tiicm  tin 
but  she  quotes  only  tlia  first  part  of  tlie  vorso  and  omits  tlie  conolueion, 
<U)  them  who  are  ihc  called  according  to  his  puipoee.' 

'  See  Sohweig.'B  note. 

•  i«vx'« :  see  iv.  4,  2  and  23. 


I.  Schffcig. 
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tage  ?  How  then  ought  I  any  longer  to  loot  to  Beet  evil 
and  good  in  exteroiHs?  What  happens?  these  doctrines 
are  muinlained  here,  but  no  man  carries  them  away 
home ;  but  imniediatoly  every  one  ia  at  war  with  his  slave, 
with  his  neighbours,  with  those  who  have  sneered  at  him, 
with  those  who  have  ridiculed  him.  Good  luek  to  Leebins,* 
who  daily  proves  that  I  know  nothing. 


CHAPTEE  XSI. 


Thev  who  have  taken  up  hare  theorems  (^ecupij/iara) 
immediately  wish  to  vomit  them  forth,  as  peraooa  whose 
stomach  is  diseafled  do  with  food.  First  digest  the  thing, 
then  do  not  vomit  it  up  thus:  if  yuu  do  not  digest  it, 
the  thing  becomes  truly  an  emetic,  a  crude  food  and 
unfit  to  eat.  But  after  digestion  show  ua  some  change 
in  your  ruling  faculty,  as  athletes  show  in  their  shoulders 
by  what  they  have  been  exercised  and  what  they  have 
eaten ;  as  those  who  havo  taken  up  certain  arts  show  by 
what  they  have  learned.  The  carpenter  does  not  oome 
and  say,  Hear  me  talk  about  the  carpenter's  art;  but 
having  undertaken  to  build  a  house,  he  makes  it,  and 
proves  that  he  knows  the  art.  You  also  ought  to  do 
something  of  the  kind;  eat  like  a  man,  drink  like  a 
man,  dress,  marry,  beget  children,  do  the  ofSco  of  a  citizen, 
endure  abuse,  bear  with  an  unreasonable  brother,  bear 
with  your  father,  bear  with  your  sou,  neighbour,  oom- 
panion.*     Show  us  these   things  that  wo  may  sea  that 

'  Some  abusive  fellow,  known  tc  Bome  of  the  lieareta  of  Epictetiu. 
We  ou^Iit  perboijis  to  undtitstnnd  the  wotJb  aa  if  it  weii}  said.  '  each  of 
jou  ought  to  aay  to  himself,  Good  luclc  to  Leebius  etc'    Schweig.'i 

'  The  practical  teaohiiie  of  the  Stoios  is  contained  in  iii.  o.  7,  and  it 
iagnod  and  wise.  A  modem  writer  esys  of  modem  praotice:  'Ifm 
ojitn  o\u  eyes  and  if  we  will  lionestJj  aoknowledjie  to  outselvea  what 
yse  discover,  we  eliall  be  compelled  to  ouufees  that  all  the  life  sad 
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ycra  have  in  tmih  learned  something  from  the  philosopheTs. 
Ton  say,  No ;  bnt  come  and  hear  me  read  (pnilosophi^) 
commentaries.  Go  awaj,  and  seek  somebody  to  Tomit 
them  on.  (He  r^lies^  And  indeed  I  will  expound  to  you 
the  writings  of  Cnrysippns  as  no  other  man  can :  I  will 
explain  his  text  most  clearly :  I  will  add  also,  if  I  can, 
the  vehemence  of  Antipater  and  Archedemns.^ 

Is  it  then  for  this  that  yonng  men  shall  leave  their 
country  and  their  parents,  that  they  may  come  to  this 
place,  and  hear  you  explain  words?  Ought  they  not  to 
return  with  a  capacity  to  endure,  to  be  active  in  asso- 
ciation with  others,  free  from  passions,  free  &om  pertar- 
bation,  with  such  a  provision  for  the  journey  of  life  with 
which  they  shall  be  able  to  bear  well  the  things  that 
happen  and  derive  honour  from  them?^  And  how  can 
you  give  them  any  of  these  things  which  you  do  not 
possess?  Have  you  done  from  the  beginning  any  thing 
else  than  employ  yourself  about  the  resolution  of  Syllo- 

efforts  of  the  oivilized  people  of  our  times  is  founded  on  a  view  of  the 
world,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  world  which  Jesus 
had'  (Strauss,  Der  alte  una  der  neue  Glaube,  p.  74). 

'  Cicero  (Aoadem.  Prior,  ii.  47)  names  Antipater  and  Arohide- 
mus  (Archedemus)  the  chief  of  dialecticians,  and  also  *  opiniosissimi 
homines.' 

*  This  passage  is  one  of  those  which  show  the  great  good  sense  of 
Epictetus  in  the  matter  of  education ;  and  some  other  remarks  to  the 
same  effect  follow  in  this  chapter.  A  man  might  justly  say  that  we 
have  no  clear  notion  of  the  purpose  of  education.  A  modem  writer, 
who  seems  to  belong  to  the  sdiool  of  Epictetus  says:  "  it  cannot  be 
deided  that  in  all  schools  of  all  kinds  it  ought  to  be  the  first  and  the 
chief  object  to  make  children  healthy,  good,  honest,  and,  if  possible, 
sensible  men  and  women;  and  if  this  is  not  done  in  a  reasonable 
degree,  I  maintain  that  the  education  of  these  schools  is  good  for 
nothing — ^I  do  not  propose  to  make  children  good  and  honest  and  wise 
by  precepts  and  dogpas  and  preaching,  as  yon  will  see.  They  must 
be  made  good  and  wise  by  a  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  by  the 
practice  of  the  discipline  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the 
example  of  him  who  governs,  directs  and  instructs."  Further,  '*  my 
men  and  women  teachers  have  something  whidi  the  others  have  not : 
they  have  a  purpose,  an  end  in  their  system  of  education ;  and  what  is 
edncation  ?  What  is  human  life  witnout  some  purpose  or  end  which 
may  be  attained  by  industry,  order  and  the  exercise  of  moderato 
abilities?  Great  abilities  are  rare,  and  they  are  often  accompanied  by 
qualities  which  make  the  abilities  useless  to  him  who  has  (hem,  and 
even  injurious  to  sodeif  ."^ 
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^         ,  ,  ^  i  (ol  /xerairraT-ovres),  and  in 

those  which  woik  by  queslions?  But  such  a  man  hi 
bchcul ;  why  should  not  I  ali^o  have  a  gchool  ?  Tfaesa 
things  are  not  done,  man,  in  a  carelGss  way,  nor  just  as 
it  may  happen ;  but  there  must  be  a  (fit)  age  and  life 
and  God  as  a  guide.  You  say.  No.  But  no  roan  sails 
from  a  port  without  having  sacrificed  to  the  Gods  and 
invoked  their  help  ;  nor  do  men  bow  without  having  called 
on  Deraeter;  and  shall  a  man  who  haa  undertaken  so  great 
a  work  undertake  it  safely  without  the  Gods?  and  shall 
they  who  undertake  this  work  come  to  it  with  su 
What  else  are  you  doing,  man,  than  divulging  the  mys- 
teries? You  say,  there  is  a  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  one 
here  aUo.  There  is  au  Hierophant  at  Eleusis,*  and  I  also 
will  make  an  Hierophant:  there  is  a  herald,  and  1  will 
eetahlish  a  herald ;  there  is  a  torchbearer  at  Eleusia,  and 
I  also  will  establish  a  torchbearer;  there  are  torches  at 
meaais,  and  I  will  have  torches  here.  The  words 
the  same ;  how  do  the  things  done  here  differ  from  thoao 
done  there  ? — Most  impious  man,  is  there  no  difference? 
these  things  are  done  both  in  due  place  and  in  due  time 
and  when  accompanied  with  sacrifice  and  prayers,  when 
man  is  first  purified,  and  when  he  is  disposed  in  his  mind 
to  the  thought  that  he  is  going  to  approach  sacred  rites 
and  antient  rites.  In  this  way  the  mj'steries  are  useful, 
in  this  way  we  come  to  the  notion  that  all  these  things 
were  established  by  the  aatients  for  the  instruction  and 
correction  of  life.*  But  you  puhlish  and  divulge  thorn 
ontof  time,  out  of  place,  without  sacrifices,  without  purity  ;^ 

Jou  have  not  the  garments  which  the  hierophant  ought  ti>- 
ave,  nor  the  hair,  nor  tbo  headdress,  nor  the  voice,  nor 
the  age ;  nor  have  you  purified  yourself  as  he  has 
you  have  committed  to  memory  the  words  only,  and  yun 
say,  8acted  are  the  words  by  themselves.^ 

<  There  mo  a  great  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  at  Eleneil  to  A^tio^ 
and  Bolema  mysteries,  and  aa  Hierophant  or  conductor  of  the  ceremoiitel. 

'  See  the  note  of  T,  Bursel,  De  Fide  et  Offli;iia  Obrutianornm,  Ed, 
Sec.  p.  80. 

*  The  render,  irbo  haa  an  inclination  to  ootnpore  religious  foil 

antient  and  modem,  may  find  something  in  modern  practioa  to  Whleh 
the  words  of  Epiotetua  are  appUcable. 
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Tou  ought  to  approach  Ibese  matters  in  another  way: 
the  thing  is  great,  it  ia  mystical,  not  a  cotnraon  thing, 
nor  IB  it  given  to  every  man.  But  not  even  wisdom' 
perhaps  ia  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  take  cate  of  youths : 
a  man  miiat  have  also  a  certain  readiness  and  fitneBB  for 
this  purpose,  and  a  certain  quality  of  body,  and  above  all 
things  he  muat  have  God  to  advise  him  to  occupy  this 
office,  as  God  advised  Socrates  to  occupy  the  place  of  one 
■who  confutes  error,  Diogenes  the  office  cf  royalty  and 
reproof,  and  the  office  of  teaching  precepts.  Hut  you  open 
a  doctor's  shop,  though  you  have  nothing  except  physic  : 
but  where  and  how  they  should  be  applied,  you  know  not 
.  nor  have  you  taken  nny  tionbic  about  it.  See,  that  man 
says,  I  too  have  salves  for  the  eyes.     Have  yon  also  the 

'  This  U  a  view  of  the  atnoas  of  a  teachec  which,  as  far  ae  I  fcnuw, 
is  quite  new;  and  it  is  aiaa  trae.  Perhaps  there  waa  Home  vague 
•  notion  of  tbii  kind  iu  luodem  Eorope  at  the  time  when  teacbera  of 
voutfas  were  only  priests,  and  when  it  was  Bupposed  that  their  fltnesa 
for  the  office  of  teacher  waa  secured  bj  their  fltneBS  for  the  office  of 
priest.  In  thepreseut 'Ordering:ofDeaD(ms' in  the  Church  of  Enf;- 
land,  the  person,  who  is  proposed  as  a  fit  person  to  bo  it  descon,  is 
asked  thD  fallowing  question  by  the  bishop :  '  Do  you  trust  that  jou  are 
inwudly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  you  tlii»  ofGoe  and 
DjiniBttfttioD  to  serve  God  for  ihe  promotion  of  his  glory  and  the  edifying 
of  his  people?'  '  In  the  ordering  of  PrieetB '  thia  question  is  omitted, 
and  ftnothet  question  only  is  put,  which  is  used  also  in  the  ordering 
of  Deacons ;  '  I>o  you  think  in  your  hatirt  that  you  be  truly  called, 
Booording  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  ete.  The  teacher 
ought  to  have  God  to  advise  him  to  occupy  the  oSioe  of  teacher,  as 
Epictetus  says.  He  does  not  say  bow  God  will  advise :  perhaps  he 
supposed  that  this  advice  might  be  given  in  the  wuyin  which  tSoorates 
■lud  that  ho  received  it. 

'  Wisdom  perhaps  is  not  enough '  to  enable  a  man  to  take  Date  of 
.  yonths.  Whiitevi:r  '  wisdom '  may  mean,  it  is  true  that  a  teacher 
■  should  have  a  fitness  and  liking  lor  the  business.  If  he  has  aot,  he 
'will  find  it  disagreeable,  atid  ba  will  not  do  it  well.  He  may  and 
ought  to  gain  a  reasonable  living  by  his  hibour:  if  be  seeks  only 
money  and  wealth,  be  i*  on  the  wrong  track,  and  he  js  ouly  like  a 
common  dealer  in.  baying  and  eeUing,  a  butcher  or  a  shoemaker,  or  a 
tailor,  all  useful  members  of  society  and  all  of  them  necessary  in  their 
sevenil  kinds.  But  the  leaeher  has  a  priestly  office,  the  making,  as 
far  aa  it  is  possible,  children  into  good  men  and  women.  Should  ho 
be  'ordered'  like  a  Deacon  or  aPriest,  forhisolfice  is  even  more  useful 
than  thut  of  Priest  or  Deacon  7  Seme  will  say  that  this  is  ridiculous. 
Perhaps  the  wise  will  not  think  a>. 
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power  of  nsing  them  ?  Do  you  know  bott  when  and  how 
they  will  do  good,  and  to  whom  they  will  do  good?  Why 
then  do  you  act  at  hazard  in  things  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ?  why  are  you  careless  ?  why  do  you  undertake  a 
thing  that  is  in  no  way  fit  for  you  ?  Leave  it  to  those  who 
are  able  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  well.  Do  not  yourself  bring 
disgrace  on  philosophy  through  your  own  acts,  and  be  not 
one  of  those  who  load  it  with  a  bad  reputation.  But  ii 
theorems  please  you,  sit  still,  and  turn  them  over  by  your- 
self; but  never  say  that  you  are  a  philosopher,  nor  allow 
another  to  say  it ;  but  say :  He  is  mistaken,  for  neither  are 
my  desires  different  from  what  they  were  before,  nor  is  my 
activity  directed  to  other  objects,  nor  do  I  assent  to  other 
things,  nor  in  the  use  of  appearances  have  I  altered  at  all 
from  my  former  condition.  This  you  must  think  and  say 
about  yourself,  if  you  would  think  as  you  ought :  if  not 
act  at  hazard;  and  do  what  you  are  doing ;  for  it  becomes 
you. 


••o*- 


OHAPTEE  XXIL 

ABOUT   CYNISM. 

When  one  of  his  pupils  inquired  of  Epictetus,  and  he  was 
a  person  who  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  Cynism,  what 
kind  of  person  a  Cynic  ought  to  be  and  what  was  the 
notion  (TrpoAiyj/^ts)  of  the  thing,  we  will  inquire,  said  Epic- 
tetus, at  leisure :  but  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you  that 
he  who  without  God  attempts  so  great  a  matter,  is  hateful 
to  God,  and  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  act  indecently 
in  public.  For  in  any  well-managed  house  no  man  comes 
forward,  and  says  to  himself,  I  ought  to  be  manager  of 
the  house.  If  he  does  so,  the  master  turns  round,  and 
seeing  him  insolently  giving  orders,  drags  him  forth  and 
flogs  him.  So  it  is  also  in  this  great  city  (the  world) ; 
for  here  also  there  is  a  master  of  the  house  who  orders 
every  thing.  (He  says)  You  are  the  sun ;  you  can  by 
going  round  make  the  year  and  seasons,  and  make  the 
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froits  grow  and  iiourisli  them,  and  stir  the  winds  and 
make  them  remit,  and  warm  the  bodies  of  men  properly : 
go,  travel  round,  and  so  administer  things  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least.  Yon  are  a  calf ;  when  a  lion  shall  appear, 
do  your  proper  business  (t.e.  run  away):  if  you  do  not, 
you  will  suffer.  You  are  a  bull :  advance  and  fight,  for 
this  is  your  business,  and  becomes  you,  and  you  can  do  it. 
You  can  lead  the  army  against  Bium;  be  Agamemnon. 
You  can  fight  in  single  combat  against  Hector:  be 
Achilles.  But  if  Thersites^  came  forward  and  claimed 
the  command,  he  would  either  not  have  obtained  it ;  or 
if  he  did  obtain  it,  he  would  have  disgraced  himself 
before  many  witnesses. 

Do  you  also  think  about  the  matter  carefully :  it  is  not 
what  it  seems  to  you.  (You  say)  I  wear  a  cloak  now 
and  I  shall  wear  it  then :  I  sleep  hard  now,  and  I  shall 
sleep  hard  then :  I  will  take  in  addition  a  little  bag  now 
and  a  staff,  and  I  will  go  about  and  begin  to  beg  and  to 
abuse  those  whom  I  meet ;  and  if  I  see  any  man  plucking 
the  hair  out  of  his  body,  I  will  rebuke  him,  or  if  he  has 
dressed  his  hair,  or  if  he  walks  about  in  purple — If  you 
imagine  the  thing  to  be  such  as  this,  keep  far  away  from 
it :  do  not  approach  it :  it  is  not  at  all  for  you.  But  if 
you  imagine  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  do  not  think  your- 
self to  be  unfit  for  it,  consider  what  a  great  thing  you 
undertake. 

In  the  first  place  in  the  things  which  relate  to  yourself, 
you  must  not  be  in  any  respect  like  what  you  do  now : 
you  must  not  blame  God  or  man:  you  must  take  away 
desire  altogether,  you  must  transfer  avoidance  (JbcKXicns;) 
only  to  the  things  which  ai^e  within  the  power  of  the  will : 
you  must  not  feel  anger  nor  resentment  nor  envy  nor  pity ;  J 
a  girl  must  not  appear  handsome  to  you,  nor  must  you 
love  a  little  reputation,  nor  be  pleased  with  a  boy  or  a 
cake.  For  you  ought  to  know  that  the  rest  of  men  throw 
walls  around  them  and  houses  and  darkness  when  they 
do  any  such  things,  and  they  have  many  means  of  con- 
eeahnent.    A  man  shuts  the  door,  he  sets  somebody  before 

>  See  the  descriplion  of  Thersites  in  the  Iliad,  iL  212* 
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tJio  cham'ber  :  if  a,  person  comes,  say  tliat  be  is  out,  lie  is 
not  at  leieure.  Eat  the  Cynic  instead  of  nil  these  things 
most  use  modesty  as  bis  protection ;  if  Lo  does  not,  he 
will  bo  indecent  in  his  nakedness  and  under  the  open  sky. 
This  is  his  house,  his  door :  this  is  the  slave  before  hit 
bedchamber :  this  is  his  darkness.     For  he  ought  not  to 

.  wish  to  hide  any  thing  that  he  does  :  and  if  he  does,  he 
is  gone,  he  has  lost  the  character  of  a  Cynic,  of  a.  man 
who  lives  under  the  open  sky,  of  a  free  man ;  he  hwi 
begun  to  fear  some  external  thing,  he  has  begun  to  have 
need  of  concealment,  nor  oan  he  get  concealment  when 
he  chooses.  For  where  shall  he  hide  himself  and  how? 
And  if  by  chance  this  public  instructor  shall  be  detected, 
tiiis  paedagogue,  what  kind  of  things  will  he  be  compelled 
to  suffer  ?  when  then  a  man  fears  these  things,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  bold  with  his  whole  soul  to  superintend 
men  ?     It  cannot  be :  it  is  impossible. 

In  the  first  place  then  you  miist  make  your  ruline 
j  faculty  pure,  and  this  mode  of  life  also.  Now  (you  should 
say),  to  me  the  matter  to  work  on  is  my  understanding, 
as  wood  is  to  the  carpenter,  as  hides  to  the  shoemaker; 
and  my  business  is  the  right  use  of  appearances.  But  tho 
body  is  nothing  to  me  :  the  parts  of  it  are  nothing  to  me. 
Death  ?  Let  it  come  when  it  chooses,  either  death  of  the 
whole  or  of  a  part.  Fly,  you  say.  And  whither ;  can 
any  man  eject  me  out  of  the  world?  He  cannot.  But 
wherever  I  go,  there  is  the  sun,  there  is  the  moon,  there 
are  the  stars,  dreams,  omens,  and  the  conversation  (o/uAu) 
with  Gods. 

Then,  if  he  is  thus  prepared,  the  true  Cynic  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  this ;  but  he  must  know  that  he  is  sent 

{ messenger  frvim  Zeus  to  men  about  good  and  bad  things,'  to 
show  them  that  they  have  wandered  and  are  seeking  the 
substance  of  good  and  ovQ  where  it  is  not,  but  where  if 
is,  they  never  think  ;  and  that  he  is  a  spy,  as  Diogenes' 
was  carried  off  to  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Ohaeroneia  as 
a  spy.     For  in  fiict  a  Cynic  is  a  spy  of  the  tbinga  which 

'  The  office  which  in  our  timej  oorreaponda  to  this  dcBoription  of  Ota 
Cynic,  ie  tlie  office  of  a  teoclier  of  risligiou. 
*  See  i.  21,  note  ■, 
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are  good  for  men  and  which  are  evil,  and  it  ia  his  duty  to 
eicamine  carefully  and  to  come  and  report  truly,  and  not 
to  be  stmck  wim  terror  so  as  to  point  out  as  enemies 
those  who  are  not  enemies,  nor  in  any  other  way  to  be 
perturbed  by  appearances  nor  confounded.  ^ 

It  is  his  duty  then  to  be  able  with  a  loud  voice,  if  the 
occasion  shoidd  arise,  and  appearing  on  the  tragic  stage 
to  say  like  Socrates :  Men,  whither  are  you  hurrying,  what 
are  yon  doing,  wretches?  like  blind  people  yon  are  wan- 
dering tip  and  down :  you  are  going  by  anomer  road,  and 
have  left  the  true  road :  you  seek  for  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness where  they  are  not,  and  if  another  shows  you  where 
they  are,  you  do  not  believe  him.  Why  do  you  seek  it 
without?*  In  the  body?  It  is  not  there.  If  you  doubt, 
look  at  Myro,  look  at  Ophellius.^  In  possessions?  It 
is  not  there.  But  if  you  do  not  believe  me»  look  at 
Croesus :  look  at  those  who  are  now  rich,  with  what 
lamentations  their  life  is  filled.  In  power?  It  is  not 
there.  If  it  is,  those  must  be  happy  who  have  been  twice 
and  thrice  consuls ;  but  they  are  not.  Whom  shall  we 
believe  in  these  matters  ?  You  who  from  without  see  their 
affairs  and  are  dazzled  by  an  appearance,  or  the  men 
themselves?  What  do  they  say?  Hear  them  when  they 
groan,  when  they  grieve,  when  on  account  of  these  very 
consulships  and  glory  and  splendour  they  think  that  they 
are  more  wretched  and  in  greater  danger.  Is  it  in  royal 
power?  It  is  not :  if  it  were,  Nero  woidd  have  been 
nappy,  and  Sardanapalus.    But  neither  was  Agamemnon 

*  Quod  petis  hie  est, 
Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  aeficit  aequus. 

Horace,  Ep.  i.  11, 80. 

Willst  du  Immer  welter  schwelfen? 
Sieh,  daa  Gute  liegt  so  nah. 
Leme  nur  das  Gluck  ergreifen, 
Denn  das  Gluck  ist  immer  da. 

Goethe,  Gedichte. 

*  These  men  are  supposed  to  have  been  strong  gladiators.  Oroesus 
is  the  rioh  king  of  Jjjdia,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cynu  the 
Persian* 


liappy,  thougli  he  wob  a  better  man  than  SardiinapalTU  ai 
Nero;  but  while  otbers  are  snoring,  what  ib  he  doing! 

Much  from  liia  hcnd  be  tore  his  rooted  hair : 

Ilkd,x.lS. 
and  what  does  he  say  himself? 

*I  am  perplexed,'  be  eaya,  'and 

DiBtarb'd  I  am,'  atid  '  my  heart  out  ot  my  bosom 

la  leaping.' 

lllaA  X.  91. 

Wretch,  which  of  yonr  afFaira  goes  badly?  Tour  poBses- 
sions?  No,  Your  body?  No.  But  you  are  rich  in  goH 
and  copper.  What  then  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  That 
part  of  you,  ■whatever  it  ia,  has  been  neglected  by  yoS' 
and  ie  corrupted,  the  part  with  which  we  deaire,  with 
which  we  avoid,  with  which  wo  move  towards  an«t 
move  from  things.  How  neglected?  He  knows  nol 
the  nature  of  good  for  which  he  is  made  by  nature  anc 
the  nature  of  evil ;  and  what  ia  his  own,  and  what  be- 
longs to  another;  and  when  any  thing  that  belongs 
others  goes  badly,  be  says.  Wo  to  me,  for  the  Hellenei 
are  in  danger.  Wretched  is  bia  ruling  faculty,  and  alone 
neglected  and  uncared  for.  The  Hellenes  are  going  to 
die  destroyed  by  the  Trojans.  And  if  the  Trojans  do 
not  kill  them,  will  they  not  die  ?  Yes ;  but  not  all  at 
once.  What  difference  then  does  it  make  ^  For  if  death 
is  an  evil,  whether  men  die  altogether,  or  if  they  dia 
singly,  it  is  equally  an  evil.  Is  any  thing  else  then  going 
to  happen  than  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  the  body?y 
Nothing.  And  if  the  Hellenes  perish,  is  the  door  closed, 
and  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  die  ?  It  is.  Why  then  do 
yon  lament  (and  say)  Oh,  you  who  are  a  king  and  hav» 
the  sceptre  of  Zeus  ?  An  unhappy  king  does  not  eziat 
more  than  an  unhappy  god.  What  then  art  thou  ?  In 
truth  a  shepherd :  for  you  weep  as  shepherds  do,  when 
a  wolf  has  carried  off  one  of  their  sheep ;  and  these  who 

<  Man  then  ie 
be  nseful  to  lem 
l^ictetiu. 
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ftre  goTomed  by  you  are  sheep.  And  why  did  you  oome 
hither?  Was  your  desire  in  any  danger?  was  your  aver- 
sion (iKicXicrts)?  was  your  movement  (pursuits)?  was  your 
avoidance  of  things  ?  He  replies.  No ;  but  the  wife  of  my 
brother  was  earned  off.  Was  it  not  then  a  great  gain 
to  be  deprived  of  an  adulterous  wife  ? — Shall  we  be  de- 
spised then  by  the  Trojans  ? — ^What  kind  of  people  are 
the  Trojans,  wise  or  foolish?  If  they  are  wise,  why  do 
you  fight  with  them  ?  If  they  are  fools,  why  do  you  care 
about  them  ? 

In  what  then  is  the  good,  since  it  is  not  in  these  things  ? 
Tell  us,  you  who  are  lord,  messenger  and  spy.  Where 
you  do  not  think  that  it  is,  nor  choose  to  seek  it :  for  if 
you  chose  to  seek  it,  you  would  have  found  it  to  be  in 
yoxirselves ;  nor  would  you  be  wandering  out  of  the  way, 
nor  seeking  what  belongs  to  others  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Turn  your  thoughts  into  yourselves :  observe  the  precon- 
ceptions which  you  have.  What  kind  of  a  thiog  do  you 
imagine  the  good  to  be  ?  That  which  flows  easily,  that 
which  is  happy,  that  which  is  not  impeded.  Come,  and 
do  you  not  naturally  imagine  it  to  be  great,  do  you  not 
imagine  it  to  be  valuable  ?  do  you  not  imagine  it  to  be 
free  from  harm?  In  what  material  then  ought  you  to 
seek  for  that  which  flows  easily,  for  that  which  is  not  im- 
peded ?  in  that  which  serves  or  in  that  which  is  free  ?  In 
that  which  is  free.  Do  you  possess  the  body  then  free  or 
is  it  in  servile  condition  ?  We  do  not  know.  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  the  slave  of  fever,  of  gout,  ophthalmia, 
dysentery,  of  a  tyrant,  of  fire,  of  iron,  of  every  thing 
which  is  stronger?  Yes,  it  is  a  slave.  How  then  is  it 
possible  that  any  thing  which  belongs  to  the  body  can  be 
free  from  hindrance  ?  and  how  is  a  thing  great  or  valuable 
which  is  naturally  dead,  or  earth,  or  mud  ?  Well  then,  do 
you  possess  nothing  which  is  free?  Perhaps  nothing. 
And  who  is  able  to  compel  you  to  assent  to  that  which 
appears  false  ?  No  man.  And  who  can  compel  you  not 
to  assent  to  that  which  appears  true  ?  No  man.  By  this 
then  you  see  that  there  is  something  in  you  naturally  free. 
But  to  desire  or  to  be  averse  from,  or  to  move  towards  an 
object  or  to  move  from  it,  or  to  prepare  yourself,  or  to 
propose  to  do  any  thing,  which  of  you  can  do  this,  unless 
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he  has  reoeived  an  impreseioii  of  the  appearanoe  of 
which  is  profitable  or  a  duty?     Ko  man.     You  have  then' 
in  these  things  also  something  which  is  not  hindered  and 
is  free.     "Wretched  men,  work  out  this,  take  care  of  this,' 
seek  for  good  here. 

And  how  is  it  possihle  that  a  man  who  has  nothing, 
who  is  naked,  houselesg,  without  a  hearth,  squalid,  without 
a  slave,  without  a  city,  can  pass  a  life  that  flows  easily  ? 
See,  God  has  sent  you  a  man  to  show  you  that  it  is  pos- 
sible.' Look  at  me,  who  am  without  a  city,  without  a- 
house,  without  poaBessions,  -without  a  slare ;  I  sleep  on 
the  ground ;  I  have  no  wife,  no  children,  no  praetorinm,' 
hut  only  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  one  poor  eioak.  And' 
what  do  I  want  ?  Am  I  not  without  sorrow  ?  am  I  noti 
without  fear  ?  Am  1  not  free  ?  W  hen  did  any  of  you 
me  failing  in  the  object  of  my  desire  ?  or  ever  falling  into, 
that  which  I  would  avoid  ?  did  I  ever  blame  God  or  man 

'  "  It  ia  obsecvaljlo  that  EpipletuB  Bucnia  to  thiiit  it  a  necessary 
qnalifloation  in  a  tenchec  sent  from  Goil  for  the  instruction  of  nurn- 
ktnd  to  be  destitute  of  b11  ext{>nial  advantages  and  b  aufferiag, 
obtkrocter.  Thus  doth  this  excellent  mao,  nlio  Iiad  canted  hnmaa  • 
renBon  to  bo  great  a  height,  beni  tGatimon;  to  the  proprist;  of  tbat 
iiietboil  'wliich  tbe  divine  wisilom  hath  thought  fit  to  follow  in  the  : 
scheme  of  the  Grospel;  whose  great  author  had  natutAtre  (o  layMtif 
head;  and  which  some  in  later  ages  have  inconsiderately  urged  as  ait> 
urguinent  against  tbe  Christian  religion.  Tbe  infinite  disparity'' 
between  tlie  proposal  of  the  example  of  Diogenes  in  Epictetua  and  o^ 
our  Bedecmer  iu  tbo  New  Teatament  is  too  obvious  Co  Deed  any  er- 
largement."    Mrs,  Carter. 

■  Some  of  the  antients,  who  called  themselves  philosophers,  didi 
blame  God  and  his  administration  of  the  world ;  and  there  oia  mer 
wlio  do  the  same  now.  U  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  ou, 
the  world,  be  haa  the  power  of  goiog  out  of  it,  as  Epictetua  often  saya-^ 
and  if  he  knows,  as  he  must  hnow,  that  be  cannot  alter  the  nature  <a- 
man  and  the  condrliou  of  huraan  lift,  be  may  think  it  wise  to  wltlb^ 
draw  from  a  state  orthings  with  which  he  is  not  eatisfied.  If  hft- 
believea  that  there  is  no  God,  he  ia  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  thinks* 
best  for  himself;  and  if  ho  doea  believe  thnt  there  is  a  God,  he  majT' 
still  think  that  his  power  of  quitting  the  world  is  a  power  which  he' 
may  eierciae  when  he  chooseB.  3Iuny  persons  commit  suicide,  not 
because  they  ore  diesatiafied  with  tlie  state  of  the  world,  but  for  other 
lessona.  1  have  not  yet  htord  of  a  modem  philosapher  who  foond  fault 
with  the  condition  of  human  Ihinga,  and  voluntarily  retired  from  life. 
Our  phil'  Eophcrs  live  as  long  as  they  can,  and  some  of  tbem  take  ooni ' 
of  themselves  and  of  all  that  they  poseess ;  they  eveo  provide  well  for  tba  J 
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did  I  eviar  aoonse  lany  man  ?  did  anj  of  yon  ever  see  me 
with  sotnowf  ul  countenance  ?  And  how  do  I  meet  with 
those  whom  yon  are  afraid  of  and  admire?  Do  not  I 
treat  them  like  slaTes  ?  Who,  when  he  sees  me,  does  not 
think  that  he  sees  his  king  and  master  ? 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Cynics,  this  their  character, 
this  is  their  purpose.  Ton  say  No :  but  their  charac- 
teristic is  the  uttle  wallet,  and  staff,  and  great  jaws :  the 
devouring  of  all  that  you  give  them,  or  storing  it  up,  or 
the  abufflfllg  unseasonably  all  whom  they  meet,  or  dis- 
playing.^nheir  shoulder  as  a  fine  thing. — Do  you  see  how 
you  are  going  to  undertake  so  great  a  business?  First 
take  a  mirror :  look  at  your  shoulders ;  observe  your  loins, 
your  thighs.  You  are  going,  my  man,  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
combatant  in  the  Olympic  games,  no  frigid  and  miserable 
contest.  In  the  Olympic  games  a  man  is  not  permitted  to 
be  conquered  only  and  to  take  his  departure ;  but  first  he 
most  be  disgraced  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  not  in 
the  sight  of  Athenians  only,  or  of  Lacedaemonians  or  of 
Nicopolitans ;  next  he  must  be  whipped  also  if  he  has 
entered  '  into  the  contests  rashly :  and  before  being  whipped, 
he  must  suffer  thirst  and  heat,  and  swallow  much  dust. 

comfort  oi  those  whom  they  leave  behind  them.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  they  prefer  living  in  this  world  to  leaving  it,  that  their  com- 
plaints are  idle  talk ;  and  that  being  men  of  weak  minds,  and  great 
vanity  they  assnme  the  philosopher's  name,  and  while  they  t^  to 
make  otiiers  as  dissatisfied  as  they  profess  themselves  to  be,  they  are 
really  enjoying  themselves  after  their  fashion  as  much  as  they  can. 
These  men,  though  they  may  have  the  means  of  living  with  as  much 
comfort  as  the  conditions  of  human  life  permit,  are  dissatisfied,  and 
they  would,  if  they  could,  make  as  di&satisfied  as  themselves  those  who 
have  less  means  ot'  making  life  tolemble.  These  grumblers  are  not 
the  men  who  give  their  money  or  their  labour  or  their  lives  for  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  mankind  and  diminishing  the  unavoidable 
sfufilsrings  of  human  life ;  but  they  find  it  easier  to  blame  God,  when 
they  believe  in  him ;  or  to  find  fault  with  things  as  they  are,  which  is 
more  absurd,  when  they  do  not  believe  in  God,  and  when  they  ought 
to  make  the  best  that  they  can  of  the  conditions  under  which  we 

live. 

*  The  text  is  tilcrj  i^tXdSi^ra.  Meibomiua  sT^iggested  u<rt\06vTa 
in  place  of  i^€\d6irra :  Schweig.  appears  to  prefer  €i<r€\e6irra,  and  I 
have  translated  this  word  in  the  version.  I  think  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  emendation. 
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Eefloct  more  carefully,  know  thysolf,"  consult  the  divt* 
nity,  without  God  attempt  nothing  ;  for  if  he  shall  advi». 
you  (to  do  this  or  anything),  be  assured  that  he  intenda. 
you  to  become  great  or  to  receive  many  blows.  For  tbisi 
very  amuBing  quality  is  conjoined  to  a  Cynic ;  he  muBt  laa 
flogged  like  an  ass,  and  when  he  is  flogged,  he  must  IOT0 
those  wbo  flog  him,  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  all,  and 
the  brother  of  aU.^' — You  say  No ;  but  if  a  man  flogs  yon, 
stand  in  the  public  place  and  call  out,  '  Caesar,  what  do  I 
eufier  in  this  state  of  peace  under  thy  protection  ? '  Let  ns 
bring  the  offender  before  the  proconsul, — But  what  U 
Caesar  to  a  Cynic,  or  what  ia  a  proconsul  or  what  is  any. 
other  except  him  who  sent  the  Cynio  down  hither,  ana 
whom  he  serves,  namely  Zeus  ?  Does  ho  call  upon  aaj 
other  than  Zeus?  Is  he  not  convinced  that  whatevOT 
ho  Buff'ers,  it  ia  Zeus  who  is  exercising  him?  Hercules 
when  he  was  exercised  hy  Eurystheus  did  not  think  that 
he  was  wretched,  but  without  hesitation  he  attempted  to 
execute  all  that  he  had  in  hand.  And  is  he  who  is  trained 
to  the  contest  and  exercised  by  Zeus  going  to  call  out  and 
to  be  vexed,  he  who  is  worthy  to  bear  the  sceptre  of 
Diogenes  ?  Hear  what  Diogenes  says  lo  the  passers  by; 
when  he  is  in  a  fever.  Miserable  wretches,  will  you  not 
stay?  but  are  you  going  so  long  a  journey  toOlympiatosOB 
the  destruction  or  the  fight  of  athletes  ;  and  will  you  not 
choose  to  see  the  combat  between  a  fever  and  a  man?'" 
Would  such  a  man  accuse  God  who  sent  him  down  as  i 
God  were  treating  him  unworthily,  a  man  who  gloried  ia 

'"  '  E  caelo  doscendit  yraBi  afturiv'  Juvenal  li.  27.    The  __^, 
'  Know  thyself '  is  attributed  to  several  persone,  and  to  Socrates 
them.     Self-know led^  [9  one  of  the  mo^t  difllault  kinds  of  Iniowledga' 
and  no  man  has  it  oompletely.    Men  either  estimatH  their  powers  ' 
highly,  and  this  ia  named  vanity,  self  conceit  or  arragance ;  01  t 
think  too  meanly  of  their  powers  and  do  not  accomplish  what  tbq 
might  iLOCompliah,  if  they  ]jad  reasonable  self  confidence.  j 

"  "Compare  this  with  the  Christian  precepts  of  forbeajanoe  an 
love  to  enemies,  Matthew  v.  39-41.  The  reader  will  observe  thL 
Christ  ep«Gifiea  h!ghei  injuries  and  procorations  than  EpietetuH  dcAh,. 
and  requiisa  of  all  Ills  followers,  what  Epii'tetus  dejoribee  only  as  tii» 
dnty  of  one  or  two  extraordinary  persons,  as  sanh."    Mrs.  Carter. 

"  Upton  <)uotes  Hieronynius  lib,  iL  adyeraua  Joviaaum,  where  C 
thing  is  tuld  in  a,  different  way. 
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[iDBtancea,  and  claimed  to  be  an  example  to  tlioae 
vlio  were  passing  by  ?  For  what  sball  he  accuse  him  of? 
he  niaintaina  a  decency  of  behaviour,  because  he 
his  virtue  more  conspicuouBly  ?"  Well,  and 
■what  does  he  eay  of  poverty,  about  death,  about  pain? 
How  did  be  compare  his  own  happineea  with  that  of  the 
great  king  (tbo  ting  of  Persia)?  or  rather  he  thought 
tiiat  there  was  no  comparison  between  them.  For  where 
there  are  perturbations,  and  griefa,  and  fears,  and  desires 
not  satisfied,  and  aversions  of  things  wliich  you  cannot 
avoid,  and  envies  and  jealousies,  how  is  there  a  road  to 
happiness  there  ?  But  whore  there  are  cornipt  principles, 
there  these  things  must  of  necessity  be. 
[^  When  the  young  man  asked,  if  when  a  Cynio  has  fallen 
sick,  and  a  friend  asks  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  to  bo 
tatceK  care  of  in  bis  sickness,  shall  the  Cynic  accept  the 
invitation,  he  replied.  And  where  shall  you  find,  I  ask,  a 
Cynic's  friend?^*  For  the  man  who  in\ites  ought  to  be 
auch  another  as  the  Cynic  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  being 
reckoned  the  Cynic's  friend.  He  ought  to  be  a  partner  in 
the  Cynic's  sceptre  and  his  royalty,  and  a  worthy  minister, 
if  he  intends  to  be  considered  worthy  of  a  Cynic's  friend- 
ship, as  Diogones  was  a  friend  of  Antislhones,  as  Crates 
was  a  friend  of  Diogenes.  Bo  you  think  that  if  a  man 
comes  to  a  Cynic  and  salutes  him,  that  he  is  the  Cynic's 
friend,  and  that  the  Cynic  will  think  him  worthy  of 
receiving  a  Cynio  into  his  house  ?  So  that  if  you  please,'*' 
reflect  on  tbis  also :  rather  look  round  for  some  convenient 
dunghill  on  which  you  shall  bear  your  fever  and  which 
will  shelter  you  from  the  north  wind  that  you  may  not  be 
chilled.  But  you  seem  to  me  to  wish  to  go  into  som& 
man's  honse  and  to  be  well  fed  there  for  a  time.  Why 
then  do  you  tbink  of  attompting  so  great  a  thing  (as  the 
life  of  a  Cynic)  ? 

"  I  have  not  transkted,  beoaose  I  do  not  underataiid,  the  words 
1ti  •amrvp''-    ^BB  Sotiireig.'B  notp, 

■■  This  muBt  be  the  meaDing.  Meibomius  auggeated  that  the  tme 
rcniling  la  Kuyiiuiv,  and  not  KwmSi'  :  and  Sohveig.  eeems  to  be  of  the 
■ante  mind.  I  have  repeated  the  word  Oynio  seveial  timeii  to  remove 
ail  ambiguity  in  this  section. 

'  Bee  Sahwaijj.'a  note  on  Sirrc  tLv  am  Sogg 
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Biit,  said  tho  young  man,  shall  niariiage  and  In^ 
ci'eaiion  of  cljildren  aa  a  chief  duty  be  undertaken  by  ihi 
Cynio?^^  If  yoii  grant  me  a  comnmniiy  of  wise  iiie% 
Epictetns  replies,  perhaps  no  man  will  readily  appljp 
liimself  to  the  Cynjo  practice.  For  on  whose  account 
Bhould  he  undertake  this  manner  of  life  ?  However  if  w« 
suppose  that  ho  does,  nothing  will  prevent  liim  front 
marrying  and  liegetting  childien;  for  hia  wife  will  b© 
another  like  himself,  and  his  fatlier  in  law  another  lika 
himself,  and  hie  children  will  be  brought  up  like  him'" 
self.  But  in  the  present  slate  of  things  which  is  lika 
that  of  an  army  placed  in  battle  order,  is  it  not  fit  th&t 
the  Cynic  should  without  any  diHtraction  be  employed  only' 
on  the  ministration  of  God,"  able  to  go  about  among  men, 

"  The  Stoirs  reooramended  mFHTluge,  the  procreation  of  children^ 
tbu  iliacharge  of  magisterial  offices,  and   the  dutiua  of   social  li$^^ 
generally. 

"  "  It  is  remarkable  tliat  Epictotua  here  ufes  the  same  woid' 
(iirtpiirwimos)  with  Bt.  Paul,  1  03r.  vii.  35,  and  uigsa  the  same  oo» 
Bideratiiin,  of  applying  wholly  to  the  service  of  God,  to  dissoade  tionj 
marris^.  HU  observatian  too  that  the  state  of  thicga  was  theft 
(fii  iv  irapoTii(n)  like  (ftiii  of  on  army  prepared  for  fcoHJe,  nearly  r^ 
semblea  the  Apostle's  (^iunTiwaa  iydyin})  preeenl  TKeestiit/.  St  Fa^' 
Bays  2  Tim.  ii.  i  {oiSi]s  a-rpariaiiiii'iis  ijiiAtitfToi  etc.)  no  man  "  " 
iratTGth  enlaiigletb  himself  with  the  a&iiB  of  life.  So  EpietetQB 
here  thnt  a  Cynic  must  not  be  (JU'^'^c7f><''a>')  in  relations  eto.  ] 
these  and  roiiny  olber  passages  of  Epioletua  one  would  be  inclined  % 
think  thut  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles  or  tha 
he  had  heard  something  of  the  Christian  doctrine."    Mrs.  Carter. 

I  do  not  Qnd  niiy  eviiience  of  Epii^tttna  being  aoquaintrd  with  IhS 
Kiiistlcs  of  Paul.  It  is  po^sibie  that  he  had  heard  sometbinr  of  tlWi' 
Christian  doctrine,  but  I  have  not  obaerved  any  evidtnoe  of  the  "  " 
Epictetns  and  Paul  have  not  the  Hamu  opinion  about  marriage, 
Paul  says  that '  if  they  oinnot  eontnin,  let  them  marry :  for  it  is  bi 
to  marry  than  to  bum.  Accordingly  his  ductrine  is  'to  avoid  foruic^ 
tion  let  every  nian  have  hig  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  b 
own  hnaband.'  He  does  not  directly  say  what  a  mun  should  do  wh.._ 
he  is  not  able  to  maintain  a  wife ;  but  the  inference  is  plain  what  bi 
will  do  (1  Cor.  viL  2).  Paul's  view  of  marriage  diffi.ra  from  that  of  J 
Epictetua,  who  reoommcnds  marriage.  Paol  doca  not:  he  writ's,  T 
»a^  therofore  to  the  unmiirried  and  widows.  It  is  good  for  tliem  if  they 
abide  even  as  I.'  He  does  not  acknowledge  marriage  aod  the  beget- 
ting of  children  as  a  duty ;  which  Epictetns  did. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  world  Epictetus  says  that  Ihs 
'minister  of  God'  sliauld  not  marry,  because  the  cares  of  a  familf 
Kould  distract  him  and  make  him  imable  to  discharge  his   dutietr 
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not  tied  down  to  the  common  duties  of  mankind,  nor 
entangled  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  which  if  he 
neglects,  he  will  not  maintain  the  character  of  an  honour- 
able and  good  man  ?  and  if  he  observes  them  he  will  lose 
the  character  of  the  messengar,  and  spy  and  herald  of  God. 
For  consider  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  something  towards 
his  father  in  law,  something  to  the  other  kinsfolks  of  his 
wife,  something  to  his  wife  also  (if  he  has  one).  He  is 
also  excluded  by  being  a  Cynic  from  looking  after  the 
sickness  of  his  own  family,  and  from  providing  for  their 
support.  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  he  must  have  a 
vessel  for  heating  water  for  the  child  that  he  may  wash 
it  in  the  bath ;  wool  for  his  wife  when  she  is  delivered  of 
a  child,  oil,  a  bed,  a  cup  :  so  the  furniture  of  the  house  is 
increased.  I  say  nothing  of  his  other  occupations,  and  of 
his  distraction.  "Where  then  now  is  that  king,  he  who 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  interests. 

The  people's  guardian  and  so  full  of  cares. 

Homer,  Iliad  iL  25 

whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  others,  the  married  and 
those  who  have  children ;  to  see  who  uses  his  wife  well, 
who  uses  her  badly ;  who  quarrels ;  what  family  is  well 
administered,  what  is  not;  going  about  as  a  physician 
does  and  feels  pulses?  He  says  to  one,  you  have  a  fever, 
to  another  you  have  a  head-ache,  or  the  gout :  he  says  to 
one,  abstain  from  food ;  ^®  to  another  he  says,  eat ;  or  do 
not  use  the  bath ;  to  another,  you  require  the  knife,  or  the 
cautery.  How  can  he  have  time  for  this  who  is  tied  to 
the  duties  of  common  life  ?  is  it  not  his  duty  to  supply 
clothing  to  his  children,  and  to  send  them  to  the  school- 
master with  writing  tablets,  and  styles  (for  writing). ^^ 
Besides  must  he  not  supply  them  with  beds?  for  they 

There  is  sound  sense  in  this.  A  '  minister  cf  God '  should  not  he  dis- 
tracted by  the  cares  of  a  family,  especially  if  he  is  poor. 

"  The  word  is  iLvdreivou,    Compare  ii.  17,  9. 

1*  In  the  text  it  is  7pa<^€7a,  nWdpiau  It  is  probable  that  there 
should  be  only  one  word.  See  Schweig.'s  note.  Horace  (Sat,  i.  8, 
73)  speaks  of  boys  going  to  school 

Laevo  suq;^eii8i  locnlos  tabnlamqne  lacerto. 

&2 
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cannot  he  genuine  Cynics  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  If  I19 
does  not  do  this,  it  would  be  better  to  expose  the  children 
as  soon  as  they  are  born  than  to  kill  them  in  this  way. 
Consider  what  we  are  bringing  the  Cynic  down  to,  how 
we  are  taking  his  royalty  from  him. — Yes,  but  Crates 
took  a  wife. — You  are  speaking  of  a  circumstance  which 
arose  from  love  and  of  a  woman  who  was  another  Crates.^ 
But  we  are  inquiring  about  ordinary  marriages  and  those 
which  are  free  from  distractions,^^  and  making  this  inquiry 
we  do  not  find  the  affair  of  marriage  in  this  state  of  the 
world  a  thing  which  is  especially  suited  to  the  Cynic. 

How  then  shall  a  man  maintain  the  existence  of  society  ? 
In  the  name  of  God,  are  those  men  greater  benefactors  to 
society  who  introduce  into  the  world  to  occupy  their  own 
places  two  or  three  grunting  children,  ^^  or  those  who  super- 
intend as  far  as  they  can  all  mankind,  and  see  what  they  do, 
how  they  live,  what  they  attend  to,  what  they  neglect  con* 
trary  to  their  duty  ?  Did  they  who  left  little  children  to  the 
Thebans  do  them  more  good  than  Epaminondas  who  died 
childless?  And  did  Priamus  who  begat  fifty  worthless 
sons  or  Danaus  or  Aeolus  contribute  more  to  the  com- 
munity than  Homer  ?  then  shall  the  duty  of  a  general  or 
the  business  of  a  writer  exclude  a  man  from  marriage  or 
the  begetting  of  children,  and  such  a  man  shall  not  be  ^jt 
judged  to  have  accepted  the  condition  of  childlessness  for  ' 
nothing ;  and  shall  not  the  royalty  of  a  Cynic  be  considered 
an  equivalent  for  the  want  of  children  ?  Do  we  not  per- 
ceive his  grandeur  and  do  we  not  justly  contemplate  the 
character  of  Diogenes  ;  and  do  we  instead  of  this  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  present  Cynics  who  are  dogs  that  wait  at  tables, 
and  in  no  respect  imitate  the  Cynics  of  old  except  perchance 
in  breaking  wind,  but  in  nothing  else  ?  For  such  matters 
would  not  have  moved  us  at  all  nor  should  we  have 
wondered  if  a  Cynic  should  not  marry  or  beget  children. 

'®  Tho  wife  of  Grates  was  Hipparchia,  ^ho  persisted  against  all 

advioe  in  marrying  Crates  and  lived  witX  Mm  exactly  as  he  lived. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  vi.  96.    Upton. 

'^  There  is  some  difficulty  about  iiirtpiinrd&rwv  here.    Upton  pro- 

^  to  write  hirtpi(rrdr<av.  which  he  explains  *  that  which  has  notiiin? 

liar  in  it.' 

Sohweig.  translates  KaKopvyx^  'male  grunnientcB ' :  perhaps  it 

IS'Ugly-fiAoed.' 
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Han,  theiCynic  is  the  father  of  all  men;}  the  men  are  his 
sons,  the  women  are  his  daughters  :(lie(^  so  carefully  visits 
all,  so  well  does  he  care  for  all."^  Do  yon  think  that  it  is 
from  idle  impertinence  that  he  rebukes  those  whom  he 
meets  ?  He  does  it  as  a  father,  as  a  brother,  and  as  the 
minister  of  the  father  of  all,  the  minister  of  Zens. 

If  yon  please,  ask  me  also  if  a  Cynic  shall  engage  in  the 
administration  of  the  state.  Fool,  do  yon  seek  a  greater 
form  of  administration  than  that  in  which  he  is  engaged  ? 
Do  yon  ask  if  he  shall  appear  among  the  Athenians  and 
eay  something  about  the  revenues  and  the  supplies,  he 
who  must  talk  with  all  men,  alike  with  Athenians,  alike 
with  Corinthians,  alike  with  Eomans,  not  about  supplies, 
nor  yet  about  revenues,  nor  about  peace  or  war,  but  about 
happiness  and  unhappiness,  about  good  fortune  and  bad 
fortune,  about  slavery  and  freedom?  When  a  man  has 
undertskken  the  administration  of  such  a  state,  do  you  ask 
me  if  he  shall  engage  in  the  administration  of  a  state  ?  ask 
me  also  if  he  shall  govern  (hold  a  magisterial  of&ce) :  again 
I  will  say  to  you,  Fool,  what  greater  government  shall  he 
exercise  than  that  which  he  exercises  now  ? 

It  is  necessary  also  for  such  a  man  (the  Cynic)  to  have  a 
certain  habit  of  body :  for  if  he  appears  to  be  consumptive, 
thin  and  pale,  his  testimony  has  not  then  the  same  weight. 
For  he  must  not  only  by  showing  the  qualities  of  the  soul 
prove  to  the  vulgar  that  it  is  in  his  power  independent  of  the 
things  which  they  admire  to  be  a  good  man,  but  he  must 
also  show  by  his  body  that  his  simple  and  frugal  way  of 
living  in  the  open  air  does  not  injure  even  the  body.  See, 
he  says,  I  am  a  proof  of  this,  and  my  own  body  also  is. 
So  Diogenes  used  to  do,  for  he  used  to  go  about  fresh 
looking,  and  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  many  by  his 
personal  appearance.  But  if  a  Cjmic  is  an  object  of  com- 
passion, he  seems  to  be  a  beggar :  all  persons  turn  away 
from  him,  all  are  offended  with  him ;  for  neither  ought  ho 
to  appear  dirty  so  that  he  shall  not  also  in  this  respect 
drive  away  men ;  but  his  very  roughness  ought  to  be  clean 
and  attractive. 

There  ought  also  to  belong  to  the  Cynic  much  natural 
grace  and  sharpness  ;  and  if  this  is  not  so,  he  is  a  stupid 
fellow,  and  nothing  else ;  and  he  must  have  these  qualities 
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that  he  may  be  able  readily  and  fitly  to  be  a  match  for  nil; 
circumstances  that  may  happen.  So  Diogenes  replied  tQ 
one  who  said.  Are  yon  the  JJiogenes  who  does  not  l)elieT(( 
that  there  are  gods?^  And,  how,  replied  Diogenes,  ceLO, 
this  be  when  I  think  that  you  are  odious  to  the  gods? 
On  another  occasion  in  reply  to  Alexander,  who  stood 
liv  him  when  he  was  sleeping,  and  quoted  Homer's  line 
(^IHad,  ii.  24) 

A  man  a  councillor  ahanld  not  sleep  all  uigbt, 

ht)  answered,  when  he  was  half  asleep, 

The  people's  gaardian  and  bo  full  of  rarea. 

But  before  all  the  Cynic's  ruling  facultj'  must  be  purer 
than  the  sun ;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  must  necessarily  be  tt 
cunning  knave  and  a  fellow  of  no  principle,  since  while  lu 
himself  is  entangled  in  some  vice  he  will  reprove  others." 
Tor  see  how  the  matter  stands :  to  these  kings  and  tyran^l 
their  guards  and  arms  give  the  power  of  reproving  somft 
persons,  and  of  being  able  even  to  punish  those  who  dd 
wrong  though  they  are  themselves  bad  ;  but  to  a  Cynia 
instead  of  arms  and  guards  it  is  conscience  (to  trwttSiti 
which  gives  this  power.  When  he  knows  that  he  hag 
■watched  and  laboured  for  mankind,  and  has  slept  pure^ 
and  sleep  has  left  him  stQl  purer,  and  that  he  thoaghi 
whatever  he  has  thought  as  a  friend  of  tho  gods,  aa  t 
minister,  as  a  participator  of  the  power  of  ZeuB,  and  thaj 
on  all  occasions  he  is  ready  to  say  ^^ 

Lend  me,  O  Zeus,  and  tboo,  O  DcetiujiU 

and  also.  If  so  it  pleases  the  gods,  so  let  it  he  ;  why  should 
he  not  have  confidence  to  speak  freely  to  his  own  brotherB,. 
to  his  children,  in  a  word  to  his  kinsmen  ?  For  this  reason 
he  ia  neither  over  curious  nor  a  busybody  when  he 

"  Diogenes  LoertiuB,  vi  42. 

"  The  Cynio  is  in  Epietetus  the  miaister  of  religinn.  Ha  uiust  boi 
pure,  for  olherwibe  how  can  lie  leprove  vice?  This  is  a  useful  lesBoK 
U)  tliose  wliose  buBiness  it  is  to  coireot  the  vioes  of  mankind. 

■*  See  ii,  23, 12,  note  ". 
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ihis  state  of  mind ;  for  lie  is  not  a  meddler  with  the  afibirs 
of  others  when  he  is  superintending  human  affaiis,  but  ho 
is  looking  after  his  own  affairs.  If  that  is  not  so,  yon  msLy 
also  say  that  the  general  is  a  busybody,  when  he  inspects 
his  soldiers,  and  examines  them  and  watches  them  and 
pimishes  the  disorderly.  But  if  while  yon  have  a  cake 
tinder  your  arm,  yon  rebuke  others,  I  will  say  to  you. 
Will  you  not  rather  go  away  into  a  comer  and  eat  that 
which  you  have  stolen;  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  others  ?  For  who  are  you  ?  are  you  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  or  the  queen  of  the  bees  ?  Show  me  the  tokens 
of  your  supremacy,  such  as  they  have  from  nature.  But  if 
yon  are  a  drone  claiming  the  sovereignty  over  the  bees,  do 
you  not  suppose  that  your  fellow  citizens  will  put  you 
down  as  the  bees  do  the  drones? 

ITie  Cynic  also  ought  to  have  such  power  of  endurance 
as  to  seem  insensible  to  the  common  sort  and  a  stone :  no 
man  reviles  him,  no  man  stiikes  him,  no  man  insults  him, 
but  he  gives  his  body  that  any  man  who  chooses  may  do 
with  it  what  he  likes.  For  he  bears  in  mind  that  the 
inferior  must  be  overpowered  by  the  superior  in  that  in 
which  it  is  inferior ;  and  the  body  is  inferior  to  the  many, 
the  weaker  to  the  stronger.  He  never  then  descends  into 
such  a  contest  in  which  he  can  be  overpowered ;  but  he 
immediately  withdraws  from  things  which  belong  to 
others,  he  claims  not  the  things  which  are  servile.  But 
where  there  is  will  and  the  use  of  appearances,  there  you 
will  see  how  many  eyes  he  has  so  that  you  may  say,  Argus 
was  blind  compared  with  him.  Is  his  assent  ever  hasty, 
his  movement  (towards  an  object)  rash,  does  his  desire 
ever  fail  in  its  object,  does  that  which  he  would  avoid 
befal  him,  is  his  purpose  imaccomplished,  does  he  ever  find 
fault,  is  he  ever  humiliated,  is  he  ever  envious  ?  To  these 
he  directs  all  his  attention  and  energy ;  but  as  to  every 
thing  else  he  snores  supine.  All  is  peace;  there  is  no 
robber  who  takes  away  his  will,^^  no  tyrant.  But  what 
say  you  as  to  his  body  ?  I  say  there  is.  And  his  possessions  ? 
I  say  there  is.  And  as  to  magistracies  and  honours? — 
What  does  he  care  for  them  ? — When  then  any  person  would 

**  This  Is  quoted  by  M.  Antoninus,  zi.  86, 
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{righten  him  throngh  them,  he  says  to  him,  Begone,  look 
for  children  :  masks  are  formidable  to  them ;  but  I  know 
that  they  are  made  of  shell,  and  they  have  nothing  inside. 
About  such  a  matter  as  this  you  are  deliberating. 
Therefore,  if  you  please,  I  urge  you  in  God's  name,  defer 
the  matter,  and  first  consider  your  preparation  for  it.  For 
see  what  Hector  says  to  Andromache,  Eetire  rather,  he 
flays,  into  the  house  and  weave : 

War  is  the  work  of  men 
Of  all  indeed,  but  specially  'tis  mine. 

11.  vi.  490. 

So  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  qualification,  and  knew 
her  weakness. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

TO   THOSE  WHO  READ  AND  DISCUSS  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 

OSTENTATION.^ 

First  say  to  yourself  Who  you  wish  to  be:  then  do 
accordingly  what  you  are  doing ;  for  in  nearly  all  other 
things  we  see  this  to  be  so.  Those  who  follow  athletic 
exercises  first  determine  what  they  wish  to  be,  then  they 
do  accordingly  what  follows.  If  a  man  is  a  runner  in 
the  long  course,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  diet,  of 
walking,  rubbing,  and  exercise:  if  a  man  is  a  runner 
in  the  stadium,  all  these  things  are  different ;  if  he  is  a 
Pentathlete,  they  are  still  more  different.  So  you  will 
find  it  also  in  the  arts.  If  you  are  a  carpenter,  you  will 
have  such  and  such  things :  if  a  worker  in  metal,  such 
things.  For  every  thing  that  we  do,  if  we  refer  it  to  no 
end,  we  shall  do  it  to  no  purpose ;  and  if  we  refer  it  to 

*  Epictetus  in  an  amusing  manner  touches  on  the  practice  of 
Sophists,  Rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  made  addresses  only  to  get 
praise.  This  practice  of  reciting  prose  or  verse  compositions  was 
'Qommon  in  the  time  of  Epictetus,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  letters  of 

'  younger  Pliny,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  the  author  of  the  ic^tise  da 
corruptae  eloqiiDntiae.    Upton. 
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ilie  wrong  end,  we  shall  miss  the  mark.  Fui-ther,  there 
is  a  general  end  or  purpose,  and  a  particular  purpose. 
First  of  all,  we  must  act  as  a  man.  What  is  compre- 
hended in  this?  We  must  not  be  like  a  sheep,  though 
gentle;  nor  mischievous,  like  a  wild  beast.  But  &e 
particular  end  has  reference  to  each  person's  mode  of  Ufe 
and  his  will.  The  lute-player  acts  as  a  lute-player,  the 
carpenter  as  a  carpenter,  the  philosopher  as  a  philosopher, 
the  rhetorician  as  a  rhetorician.  When  then  you  say. 
Come  and  hear  me  read  to  you :  take  care  first  of  all  that 
you  are  not  doing  this  without  a  purpose ;  then  if  you 
have  discovered  that  you  are  doing  this  with  reference  to 
a  purpose,  consider  if  it  is  the  right  purpose.  Do  you 
wish  to  do  good  or  to  be  praised  ?  Immediately  you  hear 
him  saying,  To  me  what  is  the  value  of  praise  from  the 
many?  and  he  says  well,  for  it  is  of  no  value  to  a 
musician,  so  far  as  he  is  a  musician,  nor  to  a  geome- 
trician. Do  you  then  wish  to  be  useful?  in  what  ?  teU  us 
that  we  may  run  to  your  audience  room.  Now  can  a  man 
do  anything  useful  to  others,  who  has  not  received  some- 
thing useful  himself?  No,  for  neither  can  a  man  do  any 
thing  useful  in  the  carpenter's  art,  unless  he  is  a  carpenter ; 
nor  in  the  shoemaker's  art,  unless  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  then  if  you  have  received  any 
advantage?  Produce  your  opinions,  philosopher.  What 
is  the  thing  which  desire  promises  ?  Not  to  fail  in  the 
object.  What  does  aversion  promise?  Not  to  fall  into 
that  which  you  would  avoid.  Well;  do  we  fulfill  their 
promise  ?  Tell  me  the  truth ;  but  if  you  lie,  I  will  tell 
you.  Lately  when  your  hearers  came  together  rather 
coldly,  and  did  not  give  you  applause,  you  went  away 
humbled.  Lately  again  when  you  had  been  praised,  you 
went  about  and  said  to  all.  What  did  you  think  of  me  ? 
Wonderful,  master,  I  swear  by  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But 
how  did  I  treat  of  that  particular  matter  ?  Which?  The 
passage  in  which  I  described  Pan  and  the  nymphs?^  Ex- 
cellently. Then  do  you  tell  me  that  in  desire  and  in 
aversion  you  are  acting  according  to  nature  ?  Be  gone ; 
try  to  persuade  somebody  else.     Did  you  not  praise  a  cer- 

*  Such  were  the  Bubjects  which  the  literary  men  of  the  day  de« 
lighted  in . 
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tain  person  contrary  to  your  opinion?  and  did  yon 
flatter  a  certain  poison  who  was  tfao  bod  of  a  senator 
Would  yon  wish  yonr  own  children  to  he  Biich  peraone? — I 
hope  not — Why  then  did  you  praise  and  flatter  him?  Hh. 
is  an  ingenuoua  youth  aad  listens  well  to  diacourBes  — 
Muvf  is  this?- — He  admires  me.  Ton  have  staled  your  , 
proof.  Then  what  do  you  think?  do  not  these  very  peoplo' 
ijocretly  despise  you?  When  then  a  man  who  is  oonsciouai 
that  he  has  neither  done  any  good  nor  ever  thinks  of  it,,.: 
finds  a  philosopher  who  says,  You  have  a  great  naturali 
talent,  and  you  have  a  candid  and  good  disposition,  what 
else  do  you  think  that  he  says  except  this.  This  inan  ha» 
some  need  of  me?  Or  tell  me  what  act  that  indicates  »> 
great  mind  has  he  shown  ?  Observe ;  he  has  been  in  your 
company  a  long  time;  he  has  listened  to  your  diacourses. 
he  has  heard  you  reading;  has  he  become  mora  modest? 
has  he  been  turned  to  reflect  on  himself?  has  he  per- 
ceived in  what  a  bad  state  he  is?  has  he  east  away  self' 
conceit  ?  does  be  look  for  a  person  to  teach  him  ?  He  does. 
A  man  who  will  teach  him  to  live  ?  No,  fool,  but  how  to 
talk ;  for  it  is  for  this  that  he  admires  yon  also.  Listen  > 
and  hear  what  he  says ;  This  man  writes  with  perfect' 
art,  much  better  than  Dion.^  This  is  altogether  another 
thing.  Does  he  say,  This  man  is  modest,  faithfol,  frep- 
from  perturbations?  and  even  if  he  did  say  it,  I  should 
say  to  him.  Since  this  man  is  faithful,  tell  me  what  thia.' 
faithful  man  is.  And  if  he  could  not  tell  me,  I  shoulct' 
add  this.  First  understand  what  you  say,  and  then  speak. 
You  then,  who  are  in  a  wretched  plight  and  gaping 
after  applause  and  counting  your  auditors,  do  you  intend 
to  be  useful  to  others  ? — To-day  many  more  attended  my 
discourse.  Yea,  many;  we  suppose  five  hundred-  That 
is  nothing;  suppose  that  there  were  a  thousand  —  Dion 
never  had  so  many  hcarors^How  could  he  ?^  And  they 
understand  what  is  said  beautifully.  What  is  fine,  master, 
can  move  even  a  stone  —  See,  these  are  the  words  of  a 

*  Dion  of  Fnisa  in  Bithpiia  itsb  named  Chryaoatomas  (golden- 
mouthed)  because  of  hisclnquence.  Ho  was  a.  rheturician  and  sophitA,. 
BB  the  term  mie  then  undaretood,  aod  'was  liiini;  nt  the  same  time  UM 
EpioletuB.  Eighty  uf  his  orations  written  in  Gietk  are  atill  cxtanl, 
—  '   — '- isof  fifteen. 
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philosopher.  This  is  the  disposition  of  a  man  who  will 
do  good  to  others ;  here  is  a  man  who  has  listened  to  dis- 
courses, who  has  read  what  is  written  about  Socrates  as 
Socratic,  not  as  the  compositions  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates. 
*I  have  often  wondered  by  what  arguments.'*  Not  so, 
but  *by  what  argument' :  this  is  more  exact  than  that  — 
What,  have  you  read  the  words  at  all  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  you  read  little  odes  ?  For  if  you  read 
them  as  you  ought,  you  would  not  have  been  attending  to 
such  matters,  but  you  would  rather  have  been  looking  to 
these  words :  "  Anytus  and  Melitus  are  able  to  kill  me, 
but  they  cannot  harm  me :"  "  and  I  am  alwajs  of  such  a 
disposition  as  to  pay  regard  to  nothing  of  my  own  except 
to  the  reason  which  on  inquiry  seems  to  me  the  best."  ^ 
Hence  who  ever  heard  Socrates  say,  "  I  know  something 
and  I  teach;"  but  he  used  to  send  different  people  to 
different  teachers.  Therefore  they  used  to  come  to  him 
and  ask  to  be  introduced  to  philosophers  by  him ;  and  he 
would  take  them  and  recommend  them.  —  Not  so ;  but  as 
he  accompanied  them  he  would  say.  Hear  me  to-day  dis- 
coursing in  the  house  of  Quadratus.®  Why  should  I  hear 
you?  Do  you  wish  to  show  me  that  you  put  words 
together  cleverly?  You  put  them  together,  man;  and 
what  good  will  it  do  you  ?  —  But  only  praise  me. —  What 
do  you  mean  by  praising  ?  —  Say  to  me,  admirable,  won- 
derful. —  Well,  I  say  so.  But  if  that  is  praise  whatever 
it  is  which  philosophers  mean  by  the  name  (KanfjyopLa)  ^  of 

*  These  words  are  the  beginning  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  i.  1. 
The  small  critics  disputed  whether  the  text  should  be  ri<n  \6yoif,  or 
rlyi  \6y(p, 

*  From  th«  Crito  of  Plato,  c.  6. 

*  The  rich,  says  Upton,  used  to  lend  their  houses  for  recitations,  as 
m  loam  from  PJiny,  Ep.  yiii.  12  and  Juvenal,  Vii.  40. 

Si  doloedine  famae 
Sucoensus  recites,  maculosas  commodat  aedes. 

Quadratus  is  a  Boman  name.  There  appears  to  be  a  oonfusion 
between  Socrates  and  Quadratus.  The  man  says,  No.  Socrates 
would  not  do  so :  but  he  would  do,  as  a  man  might  do  now.  He  would 
say  on  the  road ;  I  hope  you  will  come  to  liear  me.  I  don't  find  any- 
thing in  the  notes  on  this  passage ;  but  it  requiies  explanation. 
'  Karriyopla  is  one  of  Aristotle's  common  terms. 
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good,  wliat  have  I  to  praise  in  you  ?  If  it  is  good  to  speak 
well,  teach  me,  and  I  will  praise  you. —  What  then? 
ought  a  man  to  listen  to  such  things  without  pleasure? — 
I  hope  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not  listen  even  to  a  lute- 
player  without  pleasure.  Must  I  then  for  this  reason 
stand  and  pla}*  the  lute?  Hecr  what  Socrates  says,  Nor 
would  it  be  seemly  for  a  man  of  my  age,  like  a  young 
man  composing  addresses,  to  appear  before  you.^  Like  a 
young  man,  he  says.  For  in  truth  this  small  art  is  an 
elegant  thing,  to  select  words,  and  to  put  them  together, 
and  to  come  forward  and  gracefully  to  read  them  or  to 
speak,  and  while  he  is  reading  to  say.  There  are  not 
many  who  can  do  these  things,  I  swear  by  all  that  you 
value. 

Does  a  philosopher  invite  people  to  hear  him  ?  As  the 
sun  himself  draws  men  to  him,  or  as  food  does,  does  not 
the  philosopher  also  draw  to  him  those  who  will  receive 
benefit  ?  What  physician  invites  a  man  to  be  treated  by 
him?  Indeed  I  now  hear  that  even  the  physicians  in 
Eome  do  invite  patients,  but  when  I  lived  there,  the 
physicians  were  invited.  I  invite  you  to  come  and  hear 
that  things  are  in  a  bad  way  for  you,  and  that  you  are 
taking  care  of  every  thing  except  that  of  which  you  ought 
to  take  care,  and  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  good  and 
the  bad  and  are  unfortunate  and  unhappy.  A  fine  kind 
of  invitation :  and  yet  if  the  words  of  the  philosopher  do 
not  produce  this  effect  on  you,  he  is  dead,  and  so  is  the 
speaker.  Kufus  was  used  to  say :  If  you  have  leisure  to 
praise  me,  I  am  speaking  to  no  purpose.^  Accordingly 
he  used  to  speak  in  such  a  way  that  every  one  of  us  who 
were  sitting  there  supposed  that  some  one  had  accused 
him  before  Kufus :  he  so  touched  on  what  was  doing,  he 
so  placed  before  the  eyes  every  man's  faults. 
/  The  philosopher's  school,  ye  men,  is  a  surgery:  you 
ought  not  to  go  out  of  it  with  pleasure,  but  with  pain. 
For  you  are  not  in  sound  health  when  you  enter :  one  has 
dislocated  his  shoulder,  another  has  an  abscess,  a  third  a 
Nila,  and  a  fourth  a  head  ache.    Then  do  I  sit  and  utter  to 

•  From  Plato's  Apology  of  Socrates. 

'  Aulus  Gellius  v.  1.    Seneca,  Ep.  52.    Upton. 
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you  little  thoughts  and  exclamations  that  you  may  praise 
me  and  go  away,  one  with  his  shoulder  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  entered,  another  with  his  head  still 
aching,  and  a  third  with  his  fistula  or  his  abscess  just  as 
they  were  ?/  Is  it  for  this  then  that  young  men  shall  quit 
home,  and  leave  their  parents  and  their  friends  and  kins- 
men and  property,  that  they  may  say  to  you.  Wonderful ! 
when  you  are  uttering  your  exclamations.  Did  Socrates 
do  this,  or  Zeno,  or  Cleanthes  ? 

What  then?  is  there  not  the  hortatory  style?  Who 
denies  it?  as  there  is  the  style  of  refutation,  and  the 
didactic  style.  Who  then  ever  reckoned  a  fourth  style 
with  these,  the  style  of  display?  What  is  the  hortatory 
style?  To  be  able  to  show  both  to  one  person  and  to 
many  the  struggle  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  that 
they  think  more  about  any  thing  than  about  what  they 
really  wish.  For  they  wish  the  things  which  lead  to  hap- 
piness, but  they  look  for  them  in  the  wrong  place.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done,  a  thousand  seats  must  be 
placed  and  men  must  be  invited  to  listen,  and  you  must 
ascend  the  pulpit  in  a  fine  robe  or  cloak  and  describe  the 
death  of  Achilles.  Cease,  I  intreat  you  by  the  gods,  to 
spoil  good  words  and  good  acts  as  much  as  you  can. 
Nothing  can  have  more  power  in  exhortation  than  when 
the  speaker  shows  to  the  hearers  that  he  has  need  of 
them.  But  tell  me  who  when  he  hears  you  reading  or 
discoursing  is  anxious  about  himself  or  turns  to  reflect  on 
himself?  or  when  he  has  gone  out  says.  The  philosopher 
hit  me  well :  I  must  no  longer  do  these  things.  But  does 
he  not,  even  if  you  have  a  great  reputation,  say  to  some 
person  ?  He  spoke  finely  about  Xerxes  ;^°  and  another  says,. 
No,  but  about  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  Is  this  listening 
to  a  philosopher? 

'*  Cicero,  de  Officiis  i.  18  :  '  Quae  magno  animo  et  fortiter  excel- 
lenterque  gesta  sunt,  ea  nescio  quomodo  pleniore  ore  laudamus.  Hina 
nhetorum  campus  de  Marathone,  Salaminei  Flataeis,  Thermopylis, 
LeucbriiL* 
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Let  not  tliat  whicli  i 
an  evil  to  you :  for  yoi 
depressed  with  others  n 
to  be  happy  with  thera. 
that  his  Tinhappir 


1  another  is  contrary  to  nature  he' 
1  are  not  formed  bj'  nature  to  be 
or  to  be  unhappy  with  others,  bnt| 
If  a  man  is  unhappy,  remember 
his  own  fault ;  for  God  has  made 
I  to  be  happy,  to  be  free  from  perturbations.  For 
this  purpoBe  he  has  given  means  to  them,  some  things  to 
oach  person  ns  hia  own,  and  other  things  not  as  his  own: 
.  some  things  subject  to  hindrance  and  eoiupulsion  and 
I  deprivation ;  and  these  things  are  not  a  man's  own ;  but/ 
i^the  things  which  are  not  subject  to  hindrances,  are  his' 
own ;  and  tlie  nature  of  good  and  evil,  as  it  was  fit  to  be  ■ 
done  by  him  who  takes  care  of  us  and  jirotects  us  lite  s 
father,  he  has  made  our  own, — But  you  say,  I  have  parted 
from  a  certain  person,  and  he  is  grieved.- — Why  did  he  ■ 
consider  as  his  own  that  which  belongs  to  another  ?  why, . 
when  he  looked  on  you  and  was  lejoiced,  did  ho  not  also 
reckon  that  you  are  mortal,  that  it  is  natural  for  yoo 
to  part  from  him  for  a  foreign  country  ?  Therefore  he 
fiufi'ers  the  consequences  of  his  own  follj'.  But  why  do  ■ 
_\ou ^  or  for  what  purpose  bewail  yourself?  Is  it  that  you- 
also  have  not  thought  of  those  things?  but  like  poor 
women  whe  are  good  for  nothing,  you  have  enjoyed  all . 
things  in  which  you  took  pleasure,  as  if  yi  m  would  always  ■ 
enjoy  them,  both  places  and  men  and  conversation ;  and 
now  you  sit  and  weep  because  you  do  not  see  the  same 

SersouB  and  do  not  live  in  the  same  places. — -Indeed  yon 
aserve  this,  to  be  more  wi-etched  than  crows  and  ravens 
who  have  the  power  of  flying  where  they  please  and 
changing  their  nests  for  others,  and  crossing  the  sea 
without  lamenting  or  regretting  their  foimer  condition.— 
Yes,  but  this  happens  to  them  because  they  are  irrational  1 
creatures. — Was  leason  then  given  to  lis  by  the  gods  for 

'  Bee  Schweig.'a  note. 
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the  purpose  of  unliappiness  and  misery,  that  we  may  pass 
our  lives  in  wretchedness  and  lamentation?  Must  all 
persons  be  immortal  and  must  no  man  go  abroad,  and 
muMt  we  ourselves  not  go  abroad,  but  remain  rooted  like 
plants ;  and  if  any  of  our  familiar  friends  goes  abroad, 
must  we  sit  and  weep ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  re- 
turns, must  we  dance  and  clap  our  hands  like  children? 

Shall  we  not  now  wean  ourselves  and  remember  what 
we  have  heard  from  the  philosophers  ?  if  we  did  not  listen 
to  them  as  if  they  were  jugglers :  they  tell  us  that  this 
world  is  one  city,^  and  the  substance  out  of  which  it  has 
been  formed  is  one,  and  that  there  must  be  a  certain  period, 
and  that  some  things  must  give  way  to  others,  that  some 
must  be  dissolved,  and  others  come  in  their  place ;  some  to 
remain  in  the  same  place,  and  others  to  be  moved;  and 
that  all  things  are  full  of  friendship,  first  of  the  gods,^  and 
then  of  men  who  by  nature  are  made  to  be  of  one  family ; 
and  some  must  be  with  one  another,  and  others  must  be 
separated,  rejoicing  in  those  who  are  with  them,  and  not 
grieving  for  those  who  are  removed  from  them ;  and  man 
in  addition  to  being  by  nature  of  a  noble  temper  and 
having  a  contempt  of  all  things  which  are  not  in  the 
power  of  his  will,  also  possesses  this  property  not  to  be 
rooted  nor  to  be  naturally  fixed  to  the  earth,  but  to  go 
at  different  times  to  different  places,  sometimes  from  the 
urgency  of  certain  occasions,  and  at  others  merely  for  the 
«ake  of  seeing.     So  it  was  with  Ulysses,  who  saw 

Of  many  men  the  states,  and  learned  their  ways.^ 

And  still  earlier  it  was  the  fortune  of  Hercules  to  visit 
all  the  inhabited  world 

Seeing  men*s  lawless  deeds  and  their  good  rules  of  law  :* 

casting  out  and  clearing  away  their  lawlessness  and  intro- 
ducing in  their  place  good  rules  of  law.  And  yet  how 
many  friends  do  you  think  that  he  had  in  Thebes,  bow 
many  in  Argos,  how  many  in  Athens  ?  and  how  many  do 

2  See  ii.  5,  26.  *  Homer,  Odyssey  i.  3. 

•  See  iii.  13. 15.  *  Odyssey,  xviL  487. 
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yon  tHnk  that  lie  gained  hy  going  abont  ?  And  he  marriei 
also,  wboD  it  seemed  to  him  a  proper  nccasion,  and  begot 
children,  and  left  them  without  lamentiav  or  rogretting 
or  leaving  them  as  orphans ;  for  he  knew  that  no  man  ir 
an  orphan ;  but  it  ie  the  father  who  takes  care  of  all  mei 
always  and  continuously.  For  it  was  not  as  mere  repoH 
that  he  had  heard  that  Zeus  is  the  father  of  men,  for  be 
thought  that  Zeus  was  his  own  father,  and  be  called  biia 
HO,  and  to  him  he  looked  when  be  was  doing  what  be  did^ 
Therefore  he  was  enabled  to  live  happily  in  all  placesi 
And  it  is  never  possible  for  happiness  and  desire  of  wlurt 
is  not  present  to  come  together.  Por  that  which  is  bappjr 
must  have  all  °  that  it  desires,  must  resemble  a  perstH) 
who  is  filled  with  food,  and  must  have  neither  tbiret  nan 
hunger. — But  Ulysses  felt  a  desire  for  his  wife  and  weri 
as  he  sat  on  a  rock. — Do  yon  attend  to  Homer  and  lui 
Btories  in  every  thing  ?  Or  if  Ulyeses  really  wept,  what 
was  he  else  than  an  unhappy  man  ?  and  what  good  mas 
is  unhappy  ?  In  truth  the  whole  is  badly  administaredj 
if  Zeus  does  not  tako  care  of  his  own  citizens  that  tbe^ 
may  be  happy  like  himself.  But  these  things  are  aa 
lawful  nor  right  to  think  of:  and  if  Ulyss&'i  did  wee 
and  lament,  he  was  not  a  good  man.  For  who  ia  good : 
/he  knows  not  who  he  ia  ?  and  who  knows  what  he  is,  if  fa 
/  foi^ets  that  things  which  have  been  made  are  periahablfli 
)  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  human  being  to  be  will 
\  another  always?  To  desire  then  things  which  are  impoH* 
1  sible  is  to  have  a  slavish  character,  and  is  foolish :  it  il 
the  part  of  a  stranger,  of  a  man  who  fights  against  Qoi 
in  the  only  way  that  he  Cim,  by  his  opinions. 

But  my  mother  laments  when  she  does  not  see  me.' 
Why  has  she  not  learned  these  principles?  and  I  do  n 
say  this,  that  we  should  not  take  care  that  she  may  not 
lament,  but  I  say  that  we  onght  not  to  desire  in  evenf 
'Way  what  is  not  our  own.  And  the  sorrow  of  another  is  T 
another's  sorrow  :  but  my  sorrow  is  my  own.  I  then  will  | 
atop  my  own  sorrow  by  every  means,  for  it  is  in  my  power;  ] 
and  the  hoitow  of  another  I  will  endeavour  to  stop  as  faf  J 
ha  I  can  ;  bttt  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  it  by  every  meansiF 


*  lx4x'<y-    8eT  iii.  2, 13.    Par.l  to  the  Phirippiana,  iv.  18. 
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( Ibr  if  I  do,  I  shall  be  fighting  against  Ood,  I  shall  be 
'  opposing  Zeus  and  shall  be  placing  myself  against  him  in 
the  administration  of  the  universe ;  and  the  reward  (the 
punishment)  of  this  fighting  against  God  and  of  this  dis- 
obedience not  only  will  the  children  of  my  children  pay, 
but  I  also  shall  myself,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  startled 
by  dreams,  perturbed,  trembling  at  every  piece  of  news, 
and  having  my  tranquillity  depending  on  the  letters  of 
others. — Some  person  has  arrived  from  Kome.  I  only  hope 
that  there  is  no  harm.  But  what  harm  can  happen  to 
you,  where  you  are  not  ? — From  Hellas  (Greece)  some  one 
is  come :  I  hope  that  there  is  no  harm. — In  this  way  every 
place  may  be  the  cause  of  misfortune  to  you.  Is  it  not 
enough  for  you  to  be  unfortunate  there  where  you  are,  and 
must  you  be  so  even  beyond  sea,  and  by  the  report  of  letters  ? 
Is  this  the  way  ia  which  your  ail'airs  are  in  a  state  of 
Fecurity? — Well  then  suppose  that  my  friends  have  died 
in  the  places  which  are  far  from  me. — ^What  else  have 
they  suffered  than  that  which  is  the  condition  of  mortals  ? 
Or  how  are  you  desirous  at  the  same  time  to  live  to  old 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  see  the  death  of  any 
person  whom  you  love  ?  Know  you  not  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  time  many  and  various  kinds  of  things  must 
happen;  that  a  fever  shall  overpower  one,  a  robber  an- 
other, and  a  third  a  tyrant?  Such  is  the  condition  of 
things  around  us,  such  are  those  who  live  with  us  in  the 
world :  cold  and  heat,  and  unsuitable  ways  of  living,  and 
journeys  by  land,  and  voyages  by  sea,  and  winds,  and 
various  circumstances  which  surround  us,  destroy  one  man, 
and  banish  another,  and  throw  one  upon  an  embassy  an<l 
another  into  an  army.  Sit  down  then  in  a  flutter  at  all 
these  things,  lamenting,  unhappy,  unfortunate,  dependent 
on  another,  and  dependent  not  on  one  or  two,  but  on  ten 
thousands  upon  ten  thousands. 

Did  you  hear  this  when  you  were  with  the  philosophers  ? 
(  did  you  learn  this?  do  you  not  know  that  human  life  is 
V^a  warfare  ?  that  one  man  must  keep  watch,  another  must 
go  out  as  a  spy,  and  a  third  musit  fight  ?  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  all  should  be  in  one  place,  nor  is  it  better  that 
it  should  be  so.  But  you  neglecting  to  do  the  commands 
•f  the  general  complain  when  any  thing  more  hard  than 
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iisaal  is  imposed  on  yon,  and  yon  do  not  olxierve  nhat 
yon  make  tne  army  liMBoome  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power; 
that  if  all  imitate  yon,  no  man  will  dig  a  trenbh,  no  man 
will  put  a  rampart  ronnd,  nor  keep  watch,  nor  eizpoao 
himself  to  danger,  but  will  ap|)ear  to  be  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  an  army.  Again,  m  a  vessel  if  yon  go  as  a 
sailor,  keep  to  one  plaoe  and  stick  to.  it.  And  if  you  axe 
ordered  to  climb  the  mast,  refuse ;  if  to  run  to  the  head 
of  the  ship,  refuse ;  and  what  master  of  a  ship  will  endure 
you?  and  will  he  not  pitch  you  overboard  as  a  uselesH 
thing,  an  impediment  only  and  bad  example  to  the  other 
sailors?  And  so  it  is  here  also:  every  man's  life  is  a 
kind  of  warfare,  and  it  is  long  and  diversified.  You  must 
observe  the  duty  of  a  soldier  and  do  every  thing  at  the 
nod  of  the  general ;  if  it  is  possible,  divining  what  his 
wishes  are:  for  there  is  no  resemblance  between  that 
general  and  this,  neither  in  strength  nor  in  superiority 
of  character.  You  are  placed  in  a  great  office  of  command 
and  not  in  any  mean  place ;  but  you  are  always  a  senator. 
Do  you  not  ^ow  that  such  a  man  must  give  little  time 
to  the  affairs  of  his  household,  but  be  often  away  from 
home,  either  as  a  governor  or  one  who  is  governed,  or 
discharging  some  office,  or  serving  in  war  or  acting  as  a 
judge?  Then  do  you  tell  mo  that  you  wish,  as  a  plant, 
to  be  fixed  to  the  same  places  and  to  be  rooted? — Yes, 
for  it  is  pleasant. — ^Who  says  that  it  is  not  ?  but  a  soup  is 
pleasant,  and  a  handsome  woman  is  pleasant.  What  else 
do  those  say  who  make  pleasure  their  end  ?  Do  you  not 
see  of  what  men  you  have  uttered  the  language  ?  that  it 
is  the  language  of  Epicureans  and  catamites  ?  Next  while 
you  are  doing  what  they  do  and  holding  their  opinions, 
do  you  speak  to  us  the  words  of  Zeno  and  of  Socrates? 
Will  you  not  throw  away  as  far  as  you  can  the  things 
belonging  to  others  with  which  you  decorate  yourself, 
though  they  do  not  fit  you  at  all  ?  For  what  else  do  they 
desire  than  to  sleep  without  hindrance  and  free  from  com- 
pulsion, and  when  they  have  risen  to  yawn  at  their  leisure, 
and  to  wash  the  face,  then  write  and  read  what  they  choose, 
and  then  talk  about  some  trifling  matter  being  praised  by 
their  friends  whatever  they  may  say,  then  to  go  forth  for 
a  walk,  and  having  walked  about  a  little  to  bathe,  and  then 
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eat  and  sleep,  mich  sleep  as  is  the  fashion  of  snch  men  ? 
why  need  we  say  how?  for  one  can  easily  conjecture. 
Gome,  do  yon  also  tell  your  own  way  of  passing  the  time 
which  you  desire,  you  who  are  an  admirer  of  truth  and 
of  Socrates  and  Diogenes.  What  do  you  wish  to  do  in 
Athens?  the  same  (that  others  do),  or  something  else? 
"Why  then  do  you  call  yourself  a  Stoic  ?  Well,  but  they 
who  falsely  call  themselves  Boman  citizens,^  are  severely 
punished;  and  should  those,  who  falsely  claim  so  great 
and  reverend  a  thing  and  name,  get  off  unpunished?  or 
is  this  not  possible,  but  the  law  divine  and  strong  and 
inevitable  is  this,  which  exacts  the  severest  punishments 
from  those  who  commit  the  greatest  crimes?  For  what 
does  this  law  say  ?  Let  him  who  pretends  to  things  which 
do  not  belong  to  him  be  a  boaster,  a  vain-glorious  man :  ® 
let  him  who  disobeys  the  divine  administration  be  base, 
and  a  slave;  let  him  suffer  grief,  let  him  be  envious,^ 
let  him  pity;*  and  in  a  word  let  him  be  unhappy  and 
lament. 

Well  then ;  do  you  wish  me  to  pay  court  to  a  certain» 
person?  to  go  to  his  doors ?^° — ^If  reason  requires  this  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  country,  for  the  sake  of  kinsmen,  for 
the  sake  of  mankind,  why  should  you  not  go?  You  are 
not  ashamed  to  go  to  the  doors  of  a  shoemaker,  when  you 
are  in  want  of  shoes,  nor  to  the  door  of  a  gardener,  when 
you  want  lettuces ;  and  are  you  ashamed  to  go  to  the  doors 
of  the  rich  when  you  want  any  thing  ? — ^Yes,  for  I  have  no 
awe  of  a  shoemaker — ^Don't  feel  any  awe  of  the  rich — ^Nor 

^  Suetonius  (Claudius,  25)  says:  *Peregrinae  conditionis  homineS' 
Tctuit  usurpare  Romana  nomina,  duntaxat  gentilia.  Civitateia 
Bomanam  usurpantes  in  campo  Esquilino  securi  percussit/    Upton. 

*  This  is  a  denunciation  of  the  hypocrite. 

*  *  Pity  *  perhaps  means  that  he  will  suffer  the  perturbation  of  pity,, 
when  he  ought  not  to  feel  it.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  meaning. 

"  *  What  follows  hath  no  connection  with  what  immediately  pre- 
ceded; but  belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  the  chapter.'  Mrs 
Carter. 

*  The  person  with  whom  Epictctas  chiefly  held  this  discourse,  seems 
to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friends  to  pay  his  respects  to  some 
great  man  at  Nicopolis  (perhaps  the  procurator,  iii.  4.  1)  and  to  yisit 
bis  houee.'    Schweig. 
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will  I  flatter  the  gardener — And  do  not  flatter  the  rich- 
How  then  shall  I  get  what  I  want? — ^Do  I  say  to  you,  goae 
if  you  were  certain  to  get  what  you  want  ?  And  do  not  I 
only  tell  you,  that  you  may  do  what  is  becoming  to  your- 
self? Why  then  should  I  still  go?  That  you  may  have 
gone,  that  you  may  have  discharged  the  duty  of  a  citizen,' 
of  a  brother,  of  a  friend.  And  further  remember  that  yofa 
have  gone  to  the  shoemaker,  to  the  seller  of  vegetables,  who 
have  no  power  in  any  thing  great  or  noble,  though  he  may 
sell  dear.  You  go  to  buy  lettuces:  they  cost  an  obolus 
(penny),  but  not  a  talent.  So  it  is  here  sdso.  The  matter 
is  wortn  going  for  to  the  rich  man's  door — ^Well,  I  will  go 
— It  is  worth  talking  about — Let  it  be  so ;  I  will  talk  with 
him — ^But  you  must  also  kiss  his  hand  and  flatter  him  with 
praise — Away  with  that,  it  is  a  talent's  worth :  it  is  not 
profitable  to  me,  nor  to  the  state  nor  to  my  friends,  to  have 
done  that  which  spoils  a  good  citizen  and  a  friend. — ^But 
you  will  seem  not  to  have  been  eager  about  the  matter,  if 
you  do  not  succeed.  Have  you  again  forgotten  why  you 
went  ?/!Know  you  not  that  a  good  man  does  nothing  for 
the  sake  of  appearance,  but  fur  the  sake  of  doing  right  ?-7^ 
What  advantage  is  it  then  to  him  to  have  done  right? — And 
what  advantage  is  it  to  a  man  who  writes  the  name  of 
Dion  to  write  it  as  he  ought  ? — The  advantage  is  to  have 
written  it. — Is  there  no  reward  then  ^^  ? — Do  you  seek  a 
reward  for  a  good  man  greater  than  doing  what  is  good 
and  just  ?  At  Olympia  you  wish  for  nothing  more,  but  it 
seems  to  you  enough  to  be  crowned  at  the  games.  Does  it 
seem  to  you  so  small  and  worthless  a  thing  to  be  good  and 

"  The  reward  of  virtue  is  in  the  acts  of  virtue.    The  Stoics  taught 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.     When  I  was  a  boy  I  have  written  Uiis 
in  copies,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.    1  know  now  that  few 
people  believe  it ;   and  like  the  man  here,  they  inquire  what  reward 
Ihey  shall  have  for  doing  as  they  ought  to  do.    A  man  of  oommon     \ 
jscnse  would  give  no  other  answer  than  what  Epictetus  gives.    But 
that  will  not  satisfy  all.     The  heathens  must  give  the  answer:  'For 
what  more  dost  thou  want  when  thou  hast  done  a  man  a  service?  Art     i 
thou  not  content  that  thou  hast  done  something  conformable  to  thy 
nature,  and  dost  thou  seek  to  be  paid  for  it  ?  just  as  if  the  eye  de- 
manded  a  recompense  for  seeing  or  the  feet  for  walking.'    M.  Anto*"^ 
ninus.  ix.  42.    Compare  Seneca,  do  Vita  Beata,  c,  9. 
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liappy  ?  For  these  purposes  being  introduced  by  the  gods 
into  this  city  (the  world),  and  it  being  now  your  duty  to 
undertake  the  work  of  a  man,  do  you  btill  want  nurses  also 
and  a  mamma,  and  do  foolibh  women  by  their  weeping  move 
you  and  make  you  effeminate?  Will  you  thus  never  cease 
to  be  a  foolish  child  ?  know  you  not  that  he  who  does  the 
acts  of  a  child,  the  older  he  is,  the  more  ridiculous 
lie  is? 

In  Athens  did  you  see  no  one  by  going  to  his  house  ? — 
I  visited  any  man  ihat  I  pleased — ^Here  also  be  ready  to 
see,  and  you  will  see  whom  you  please :  only  let  it  be 
without  meanness,  neither  with  desire  nor  with  aversion, 
and  your  affairs  will  be  well  managed.  But  this  result 
does  not  depend  on  going  nor  on  standing  at  the  doors, 
but  it  depends  on  what  is  within,  on  your  opinions. 
When  you  have  learned  not  to  value  things  which  are 
external  and  not  dependent  on  the  will,  and  to  consider 
that  not  one  of  them  is  your  own,  but  that  these  things 
only  are  your  own,  to  exercise  the  judgment  well,  to  form 
opinions,  to  move  towards  an  object,  to  desire,  to  turn 
from  a  thing,  where  is  there  any  longer  room  for  flattery, 
where  for  meanness  ?  why  do  you  still  long  for  the  quiet 
there  (at  Athens),  and  for  the  places  to  which  j'^ou  are 
accustomed  ?  Wait  a  little  and  you  will  again  find  these 
places  familiar :  then,  if  you  are  of  so  ignoble  a  nature, 
again  if  you  leave  these  also,  weep  and  lament. 

How  then  shall  I  become  of  an  affectionate  temper  ?  By 
being  of  a  noble  disposition,  and  happy.  For  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  be  mean-spirited  nor  to  lament  yourself,  nor 
to  depend  on  another,  nor  ever  to  blame  God  or  man.  I 
entreat  you,  become  an  affectionate  person  in  this  way,  by 
observing  these  rules.  But  if  through  this  affection,  as 
you  name  it,  you  are  going  to  be  a  slave  and  wretched, 
there  is  no  pi'ofit  in  being  affectionate.  And  what  prevents 
you  from  loving  another  as  a  person  subject  to  mortality, 
as  one  who  may  go  away  from  you.  J)id  not  Socrates  love 
his  own  children  ?  He  did ;  but  it^as  as  a  free  man,  as 
one  who  remembered  that  he  must  first  be  a  friend  to  the 
gods.  For  this  reason  he  violated  nothing  which  was  be- 
coming to  a  good  man,  neither  in  making  his  defence  noi 
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by  fixing  a  penalty  on  himself,^^  nor  even  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life  when  he  was  a  senator  or  when  he  was  a  soldier. 
But  we  are  fully  supplied  with  every  pretext  for  being 
of  ignoble  temper,  some  for  the  sake  of  a  child,  some  for  a 
mother,  and  others  for  brethren's  sake.  But  it  is  not  fit 
for  US  to  be  unhappy  on  account  of  any  person,  but  to  be 
happy  on  account  of  all,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  God  who 
has  made  us  for  this  end.  Well,  did  Diogenes  ^^  love 
nobody,  who  was  so  kind  and  so  much  a  lover  of  all  that 
for  mankind  in  general  he  willingly  undertook  so  much 
labour  and  bodily  sufferings  ?  He  did  love  mankind,  but 
how?  As  became  a  minister  of  God,  at  the  same  time 
caring  for  men,  and  being  also  subject  to  God.  For  this 
reason  all  the  earth  was  his  country,  and  no  particular 
place ;  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  he  did  not  regret 
Athens  nor  his  associates  and  friends  there,  but  even  he 
became  familiar  with  the  pirates  and  tried  to  improve 
them ;  and  being  sold  afterwards  he  lived  in  Corinth  as 
before  at  Athens ;  and  he  would  have  behaved  the  same, 
if  he  had  gone  to  the  country  of  the  Perrhaebi.^*  Thus  is 
freedom  acquired.  For  this  reason  he  used  to  say,  Ever 
since  Antisthenes  made  me  free,  I  have  not  been  a  slave. 
How  did  Antisthenes  make  him  free  ?  Hear  what  he  says : 
Antisthenes  taught  me  what  is  my  own,  and  what  is  not 
my  own;  possessions  are  not  my  own,  nor  kinsmen, 
domestics,  friends,  nor  reputation,  nor  places  familiar,  nor 
mode  of  life;  all  these  belong  to  others.  What  then  is 
your  own?  The  use  of  appearances.  This  he  showed  to 
me,  that  I  possess  it  free  from  hindrance,  and  from  com* 

^^  It  was  the  custom  at  Athens  when  the  court  (the  dicasts)  had  de- 
termined to  convict  an  accused  periion,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  ask 
him  what  penalty  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on  himself;  but  Socrates 
refused  to  do  this  or  to  allow  liis  friends  to  do  it,  for  he  said  that  to 
name  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  admitting  his  guilt  (Xenophon, 
Apologia,  23).  Socrates  said  that  if  he  did  name  a  proper  penalty  for 
himself,  it  would  be  that  he  should  daily  be  allowed  to  dine  in  the 
Prytaneium  (Plato,  Apology,  o.  26 ;  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  i.  54). 

1*  The  character  ot  Diogenes  is  described  very  diflferently  by  Epio- 
tetu3  from  that  which  we  read  in  common  books. 

**  A  people  in  Thessaly  between  the  river  Peneius  and  Mount 
Olympus.  It  is  the  same  as  if  EpictetuA  had  said  to  any  remote  oountry. 
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pulsiou,  no  person  can  put  an  obstacle  in  my  way,  no 
person  can  force  me  to  use  appearances  otherwise  than  I 
wish.  Who  then  has  any  power  over  me?  Philip  or 
Alexander,  or  Perdiccas  or  the  great  king  ?  How  have  they 
this  power?  For  if  a  man  is  going  to  be  overpowered  by 
a  man,  he  mnst  long  before  be  overpowered  by  things.  If 
then  pleasure  is  not  able  to  subdue  a  man,  nor  pain,  nor 
fame,  nor  wealth,  but  he  is  able,  when  he  chooses,  to  spit 
out  all  his  poor  body  in  a  man's  face  and  depart  from  l£pe, 
whose  slave  can  he  still  be  ?  But  if  he  dwelt  with  pleasure 
in  Athens,  and  was  overpowered  by  this  manner  of  life, 
his  affairs  would  have  been  at  every  man's  command ;  the 
stronger  would  have  had  the  power  of  grieving  him.  How 
do  you  think  that  Diogenes  would  have  flattered  the 
pirates  that  they  might  sell  him  to  some  Athenian,  that 
some  time  he  might  see  that  beautiful  Piraeus,  and  the 
Long  Walls  and  the  Acropolis  ?  In  what  condition  would 
you  see  them  ?  As  a  captive,  a  slave  and  mean :  and  what 
would  be  the  use  of  it  for  you  ? — ^Not  so :  but  I  should  see 
"them  as  a  free  man — Show  me,  how  you  would  be  free. 
Observe,  some  person  has  caught  you,  who  leads  you 
away  from  yoiu*  accustomed  place  of  abode  and  says,  You 
are  my  slave,  for  it  is  in  my  power  to  hinder  you  from 
living  as  you  please,  it  is  in  my  power  to  treat  you  gently, 
and  to  humble  you :  when  I  choose,  on  the  contrary  you 
are  cheerful  and  go  elated  to  Athens.  What  do  you  say  to 
him  who  treats  you  as  a  slave  ?  What  means  have  you  of 
finding  one  who  will  rescue  you  from  slavery  ?  ^^  Or  cannot 
you  even  look  him  in  the  face,  but  without  saying  more  do 
you  intreat  to  be  set  free  ?  Man,  you  ought  to  go  gladly  to 
prison,  hastening,  going  before  those  who  lead  you  there. 
Then,  I  ask  you,  are  you  unwilling  to  live  in  Eome  and 
desire  to  live  in  Hellas  (Greece)  ?  And  when  you  must 
die,  will  you  then  also  fill  us  with  your  lamentations, 
because  you  will  not  see  Athens  nor  walk  about  in  the 
Lyceion  ?  Have  you  gone  abroad  for  this  ?  was  it  for  this 
reason  you  have  sought  to  find  some  person  from  whom 
you  might  receive  benefit?    What  benefit?  That  you  may 

"  On  the  word  KapTTKn-fiu  see  the  notes  in  Schweig/g  edition.    The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  Kapvis,  Kaptpis^  festuca. 


•J  so 
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Bolve  ByllogiHmB  moro  readily,  or  handle  liypothotii 
argumonts  ?  and  for  this  reason  did  you  Jeavo  brother* 
country,  friends,  your  family,  that  you  might  return  when; 
you  had  learned  these  things?  So  yon  did  not  go  abroad: 
10  obtain  constancy  of  raitid,  nor  freedom  from  perturbation,' 
nor  in  order  that  being  secure  from,  harm  you  may  never 
complain  of  any  person,  accuse  no  per>on,  and  no  man  may 
wrong  you,  aud  thus  you  may  maintain  your  relativa. 
position  without  impediment?  This  is  a  fine  traffic  that 
yon  have  gone  abroad  for  in  syllogiHOLs  and  sophisticat 
argnmcnts"  and  hypothetical:  if  you  like,  take  yonr 
place  in  the  agora  (market  or  puhlio  place)  and  proolaira 
them  for  sale  like  dealers  in  physic."  Will  you  not  deny 
even  all  that  you  have  learned  that  you  may  not  bring  a 
bad  name  on  your  theorems  aa  uaeleEs?  What  harm  has 
philosophy  doue  yon?  ^Vherein  has  Chryaippus  injured 
yon  that  you  should  prove  by  your  acts  that  his  labour* 
are  useless  ?  Were  the  evils  that  you  liad  there  (at  home) 
not  enough,  those  which  wore  the  ciiuse  of  your  pain  ana 
lamentation,  even  if  you  had  not  gone  abroad?  Have  you 
added  more  to  the  list?  And  if  you  again  have  othef 
acquaintances  and  fi'iends,  you  will  have  more  canseB  for 
lamentation ;  and  the  same  also  if  you  take  an  afieotioii 
for  another  country.  Why  then  do  you  live  to  aurroanS 
yourself  with  other  sorrows  upon  Borrnws  through  which' 
you  are  unhappy?  Then,  1  nak  yuu,  do  you  call  thi«' 
aftection  ?  AVhat  affection,  man  !  If  it  is  a  good  thing,  it 
is  the  causo  of  no  evil :  if  it  is  bad,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  am  formed  by  nature  for  my  own  good :  I  am  ■ 
uot  formed  for  my  own  evil. 

What  then  is  the  discipline  for  this  purpose?  First  of. 
all  the  highest  and  the  principal,  and  that  which  stands  as. 
it  were  at  the  entrance,  is  this ;  when  you  are  delighted 
with  anything,  be  delighted  as  with  a  thing  which  is  not , 

'   KncnrlirrovTas.     Bea  L  7. 

"  This  IB  an  old  pra^'tico,  to  go  about  and  sell  physio  to  peopla 
Cicero  (Pro  Cluentia  c.  14)  apoaka  of  aiioli  a.  quni'k  (pharnnioopola)i 
who  would  do  B  poiBoiiinR  job  for  a  proper  autn  Dt'  money.  I  have  soett 
ft  travellirg  doctor  in  Franco  who  wont  about  in  a  cart,  nnd  rang  •  . 
hell,  at  the  sound  of  wliicli  jiooplo  cnme  round  bira.  Some  who  wi-ro 
deuf  had  stutT  poured  inio  tlieir  cara,  paid  their  moaey,  and  mado  w»j 
for  otheiB  who  had  other  complaiots. 
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Bta«of  ihoBd  whicb  canttoL  bo  taken  away,  but  as  -with 

rfiomething  of  such  a  kind,  as  an  eartben  pot  is,  or  a  glasa 

I  cup,  that  vrben  it  lias  been  broken,  you  may  remember 

r  what  it  ^'as,  and  may  not  be  troubled.     So  in  tbis  matter 

I  »1bo:  if  you  kiss  your  own  child,  or  your  brother  or  friend, 

I  never  give  full  license  to  the  appearance  (^<^iiTcnriov),  and 

I  allow  not  your  pleasure  to  go  as  far  as  it  chooses;  but 

li  ofaeok  it,  and  curb  it  as  those  who  stand  behind  men  in 

I  their  triniupba  and  remind  them  that  they  are  mortal.'* 

I  'Bo  yon  also  remind  yourself  in  like  manner,  that  he  whom 

I  you  love  ia  mortal,  and  that  what  you  love  is  nothing  of 

[  your  own :  it  has  been  given  to  you  for  the  present,  not 

I    that  it  should  not  be  taken  from  you,  nor  has  it  been  given 

to  you  for  all  time,  but  as  a  fig  ia  given  to  you  or  a  bunch 

I    of  grapes  at  the  appointed  season  of  the  year.     But  if  yon 

■    wish  for  these  things  in  winter,  you  are  a  fool.     So  if  you 

wish  for  your  sun  or  friend  when  it  ia  not  allowed  to 

you,  you  must  know  that  yon  are  wishing  for  a  fig  in 

wint«r.^°     For  such  aa  winter  ia  to  a  fig,  such  is  every 

event  which  happens  from   the  univerae  to  the  things 

which  are  taken  away  according  to  its  nature.      And 

farther,  at  the  times  when  you  are  delighted  with  a  thing, 

place  before  yourself   the   contrary  appearances.     What 

harm  is  it  wiiile  you  are  kissing  your  child  to  aay  with  a 

lisping  voice,  To-morrow  yon  will  die ;    and  to  a  friend 

also.  To-morrow  you  will  go  away  or  I  shall,  and  never 

shall  we  see  one  another  again?— But  these  are  words  of 

bad  omen — And  maui  incaulalions  also  are  of  bad  omen  ; 

but  because  they  are  useful,  I  don't  care  for  this  ;  only  let 

them  be  useful.     But  do  you  call  things  to  be  of  bad  omen 

except  those  which  are  significant  of  some  evil?   Cowardice 

ia  a  word  of  had  omen,  and  meanness  of  spirit,  and  sorrow, 

and  grief  and  Bhameleasness.     These  words  are  of^Tiad 

omen  :  and  yet  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  utter  them  in 

order  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  things.     Do  you  toll 

me  that  a  nai;ie  which  is  significant  of  any  natural  thing 

is  of  evil  omen  ?  say  that  even  fur  the  cars  of  com  to  be 

I'  It  yiea  the  oustom  in  Bomun  tTiumplis  for  a  slave  ia  stand  behind 
the  triumphant  general  in  hia  chariot  and  to  remind  him  that  he  ivas 
still  tnortal.    Juveual,  x.  41. 

■  Compare  Antoninus  si.  33  and  3i. 
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reaped  is  of  bad  omen,  for  it  signifies  the  destmction  of 
the  ears,  but  not  of  the  world.  Saj  that  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  also  is  of  bad  omen,  and  for  the  dried  fig  to 
take  the  place  of  the  green  fig,  and  for  raisins  to  be  made 
from  the  grapes.  For  all  these  things  are  changes  from  a 
former  state  into  other  states ;  not  a  destruction,  but  a 
certain  fixed  economy  and  administration.  Such  is  going 
away  &om  home  and  a  small  change:  such  is  death,  a 
greater  change,  not  &om  the  state  which  now  is  to  that 
which  is  not,  but  to  that  which  is  not  now.^^^Shall  I  then 
no  longer  exist? — You  will  not  exist,  but  yon  will  be 
something  else,  of  which  the  world  now  has  need :  ^^  for 
you  also  came  into  existence  not  when  you  chose,  but 
when  the  world  had  need  of  you.  ^^ 

'^  Marcus  Antoninus,  zi  35.  Compare  Epict.,  ill.  13, 14,  and  iv. 
7.75. 

*^  Upton  altered  the  text  oMri  odu  tffoixai ;  Ovk  t<rQ  •  iXX'  4a.Xo  t(, 
oZ  vvv  b  Kdfffios  xp^^oi'f'  ^X^h  ^to  o^Keri  oZv  HffOfiai ;  '^Ea-p  *  &AA'  &Wo  n,  ot 
vvv  6  K6<rfios  XP^^^"^  o^'^  ^X^<*  S^  <3ays  that  he  made  the  alteration 
without  MS.  authority,  but  that  the  sense  requires  the  change. 
Schweighaeuser  does  not  accept  the  alteration,  nor  do  L  Schweig. 
remarks  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  the  words  od  vvv  6  KSafios 
Xpeiav  ^x^i.  He  first  supposes  that  the  word  '  now  *  (wy)  means  after 
a  man's  death ;  but  next  he  suggests  that  &\\o  ri  ol  means  'some- 
thing different  from  that  of  which  the  world  has  now  need.'  A  reader 
might  not  discover  that  there  is  any  difficulty.  He  might  also  suggest 
that  vvv  ought  to  be  omitted,  tor  if  it  were  omitted,  the  sense  would  be 
still  plainer.    See  ill.  13. 15,  and  iv.  7. 15. 

^  I  am  not  sure  if  Epictetus  ever  uses  KSa-fios  in  the  sense  of  *  Uni- 
verse/ the  *  universum '  of  philosophers.  I  think  he  sometimes  uses  it  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  world,  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it.  Epictetus 
appears  to  teach  that  when  a  man  dies,  his  existence  is  terminated. 
The  body  is  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  these 
elements  are  employed  for  other  purposes.  Consistently  with  this 
doctrine  he  may  have  supposed  that  the  powers,  which  we  call  rational 
and  intellectual,  exist  in  man  by  virtue  only  of  the  organisation  of  his 
brain  which  is  superior  to  that  of  all  other  animals ;  and  that  what 
we  name  the  soul  has  no  existence  independent  of  the  body.  It  was 
an  old  Greek  liypothesis  that  at  death  the  body  returned  to  earth  from 
which  it  came,  and  the  soul  (irvevfia)  returned  to  the  regions  above, 
from  which  it  came.  I  cannot  discover  any  passage  in  Epictetus  in 
which  the  doctrine  is  taught  that  the  soul  has  an  existence  indepen- 
dent of  the  body.  The  opinions  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  this  matter  are 
contained  in  his  book,  iv.  14,  21,  and  perhaps  elsewhere :  but  they  are 
rather  obscure.  A  recent  writer  has  attempted  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  depaiied  souls  by  afi&rming  that  we  can  find 
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Wherefore  the  wise  and  good  man,  remembering  who  he 
ib  and  whence  he  came,  and  by  whom  he  was  produced,  is 

no  place  for  them  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell ;  for  the  modem  Bdentifio 
notion,  as  I  suppose  that  it  must  be  named,  does  not  admit  the  con- 
ception of  a  place  heaven  or  a  place  hell  (Strauss,  Der  Alte  und  der 
Neue  Glaube,  p.  129). 

We  may  name  Paul  a  contemporary  of  Epictetus,  for  though  Eplctetus 
may  ha^e  been  the  younger,  he  was  living  at  Bome  during  Nero's  reign 
(a.d.  54-68) ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  whether  correctly  or  not,  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say,  that  Paul  wrote  &om  Ephesus  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (Cor.  i.  16,  8)  in  the  beginning  of  A'.d.  56.  Epictetas,  it  is 
said,  Uved  in  Bome  till  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers 
by  Domltian,  when  he  retired  to  Nicopolis  an  old  man,  and  taught 
there.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (c.  15)  contains  his 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  accepted,  I  believe,  by  all,  or 
nearly  all,  if  there  are  any  exceptions,  who  profess  the  Ghristisui  faith : 
but  it  is  not  understood  by  all  in  the  same  way. 

Paul  teaches  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  that  he  was  buried  and 
rose  again  on  the  third  day ;  and  that  after  his  resurrection  he  was 
seen  by  many  persons.  Then  he  asks,  if  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  how 
can  some  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  '  But  if  there 
bo  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen '  (v.  13) ;  and 
(v.  19),  *  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  aJl  men 
most  miserable.'  But  he  affirms  again  (v.  20)  that '  Christ  is  risen  and 
become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept'  In  v.  82,  he  asks  what 
advantages  he  has  from  his  struggles  in  Ephesus,  *  if  the  dead  rise 
not :  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  He  seems  not  to 
admit  the  value  of  life,  if  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  he 
seems  to  say  that  we  shall  seek  or  ought  to  seek  only  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  because  life  is  short,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  not  any  direct  assertion  in 
this  chapter  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  in  a  bodily  form,  or  that 
he  ascended  to  heaven  in  any  way.  He  then  says  (v.  35), '  But  some 
man  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  V  He  answers  this  question  (v.  36),  *  Thou  fool,  that  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die ':  and  he  adds  that  ^  God 
^iveth  it  (the  seed)  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every  seed 
his  own  body.'  We  all  know  that  the  body,  which  is  produced  from 
the  seed,  is  not  the  body  '  that  shall  be :'  and  wo  also  know  that  the 
seed  which  is  sown  docs  not  die,  and  that  if  the  seed  died,  no  body 
would  be  produced  from  such  seed.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  dead 
*  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  *  {awfia  irvev 
uariKdv).  I  believe  that  the  commentators  do  not  agree  about  this 
'  spiritual  body ' :  but  it  seems  plain  that  Paul  did  not  teach  that  the 
body  which  will  rise  will  be  the  same  as  the  body  which  is  burled.  He 
Bays  (v.  50)  that  ^  fiesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
Yet  in  the  Apostlea'  Creed  we  pronounce  our  belief  in  the  '  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body ' :  but  in  the  Nicene  Creed  it  is  said  we  look  *  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  which  is  a  different  thing  or  may  have  a 
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attentive  only  to  this,  bow  be  may  fill  bis  place  with  due 
regularity,  and  obediently  to  Grod.  Dost  tnou  still  wish 
me  to  exist  (live)?  I  will  continue  to  exist  a^  free,  as 
noble  in  nature,  as  thou  hast  wished  me  to  exist :  for 
thou  bast  made  me  free  from  hindrance  in  that  which  is 
my  own.  But  hast  thou  no  further  need  of  me  ?  I  thank 
thee ;  and  so  far  I  have  remained  for  thy  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  no  other  person,  and  now  in  obedience  to  thee  I 
depart.  How  dost  thou  depart?  Again,  I  say,  as  thou 
hast  pleased,  as  free,  as  thy  servant,  as  one  who  has  known 
thy  commands  and  thy  prohibitions.  And  so  long  as  I 
shall  stay  in  thy  service,  whom  dost  thou  will  me  to  be? 
A  prince  or  a  private  man,  a  senator  or  a  common  person, 
a  soldier  or  a  general,  a  teacher  or  a  master  of  a  family  ? 
whatever  place  and  position  thou  mayest  assign  to  me,  as 
Socrates  says,  I  will  die  ten  thousand  times  rather  than 
desert  them.  And  where  dost  thou  will  me  to  be?  in 
Eome  or  Athens,  or  Thebes  or  Gyara.  Only  remember  me 
there  where  I  am.  If  thou  sendest  me  to  a  place  where 
there  are  no  means  for  men  living  according  to  nature,  I 
shall  not  depart  (from  life)  in  disobedience  to  thee,  but  as 
if  thou  wast  giving  me  the  signal  to  retreat :  I  do  not 
leave  thee,  let  this  be  far  from  my  intention,  but  I  per- 
ceive that  thou  hast  no  need  of  me.  If  means  of  living 
according  to  nature  be  allowed  to  me,  I  will  seek  no  other 
place  than  that  in  which  I  am,  or  other  men  than  those 
among  whom  I  am. 

Let  these  thoughts  be  ready  to  hand  by  night  and  by 
day :  these  you  should  write,  these  you  should  read :  about 
these  you  should  talk  to  yourself,  and  to  others.  Ask  a 
man.  Canyon  help  me  at  all  for  this  purpose?  and  further, 
go  to  another  and  to  another.     Then  if  any  thing  that  is 

different  meaning  from  '  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'    In  the  minis- 
tration of  baptism  to  such  as  are  of  riper  years,  the  person  to  be 
-^ptized  is  asked  *  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,*  etc.  io 
^  teriBS  of  the  Church  Creeds,  but  in  place  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
ly  or  ot  the  dead,  he  is  asked  if  he  believes  '  in  the  resurrection  of 
flesh.' 

^e  various  opinions  of  divines  of  the  English  church  on  the 
orreotion  of  the  body  are  stated  by  A.  Cli^sold  in  the  *Praclic{il 
»ture  ot   the  Theological  Writmgs  of  E.  Swedenborg  in  a  letter  to 
hately.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1850,  2nd  ed.' 
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Raid  be  contrary  to  your  wish,  this  reflection  first  will  im- 
mediately relieve  you,  that  it  is  not  unexpected.  For  it  is 
a  great  thing  in  all  cases  to  say,  I  knew  that  I  begot  a 
Bon  who  is  mortal.^^  For  so  you  also  will  say,  I  knew  that 
I  am  mortal,  I  knew  that  I  may  leave  my  home,  I  knew 
that  I  may  be  ejected  from  it,  I  knew  that  I  may  be  led  to 
prison.  Then  if  you  turn  round  and  look  to  yourself,  and 
fieek  the  place  from  which  comes  that  which  has  happened, 
yon  will  forthwith  recollect  that  it  comes  from  the  place 
of  things  which  are  out  of  the  power  of  the  will,  and  of 
things  which  are  not  my  own.  What  then  is  it  to  me  ? 
Then,  you  will  ask,  and  this  is  the  chief  thing :  And  who 
is  it  that  sent  it  ?  The  leader,  or  the  general,  the  state, 
the  law  of  the  state.  Give  it  me  then,  for  I  must  alwaj's 
obey  the  law  in  every  thing.  Then,  when  the  appearance 
(of  things)  pains  you,  for  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
prevent  this,  contend  against  it  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
conquer  it :  do  not  allow  it  to  gain  strength  nor  to  lead 
you  to  the  consequences  by  raising  images  such  as  it 
pleases  and  as  it  pleases.  If  you  be  in  Gyara,  do  not 
imagine  the  mode  of  living  at  Eome,  and  how  many  plea- 
sures there  were  for  him  who  lived  there  and  how  many 
there  would  be  for  him  who  returned  to  Eome:  but  fix 
your  mind  on  this  matter,  how  a  man  who  lives  in  Gyara 
ought  to  live  in  Gyara  like  a  man  of  courage.  And  if  you 
be  in  Borne,  do  not  imagine  what  the  life  in  Athens  is,  but 
think  only  of  the  life  in  Eome. 

Then  in  the  place  of  all  other  delights  substitute  this, 
that  of  being  conscious  that  you  are  obeying  God,  that  not 
in  word,  but  in  deed  you  are  performing  the  acts  of  a  wise 
and  good  man.  For  what  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  say  to  himself.  Now  whatever  the  rest  may  say  in 
solemn  manner  in  the  schools  and  may  be  judged  to  be 
saying  in  a  way  contrary  to  common  opinion  (or  in  a 
strange  way),  this  I  am  doing ;  and  they  are  sitting  and 
are  disoonrsing  of  my  virtues  and  inquiring  about  me  and 
praising  me  ;  and  of  this  Zeus  has  willed  that  I  shall  receive 
from  myself  a  demonstration,  and  shall  myself  know  if  ho 
Las  a  soldier  such  as  he  ought  to  have,  a  citizen  such  a^ 

**  Seneca  de  GoneoL  ad  Pol.  c  80;  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  1.^ 
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he  OTiglit  to  have,  and  if  he  has  choeten  io  produce  me  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  as  a  witness  of  the  things  which  are 
independent  of  the  will :  See  that  you  fear  without  reason, 
that  yon  foolishly  desire  what  you  do  desire  y^eek  not  the 
good  in  things  external ;  seek  it  in  yourselves :  if  you  do  not, 
you  will  not  find  it^For  this  purpose  he.  leads  me  at  one 
time  hither,  at  anofner  time  sends  me  thither,  shows  me 
to  men  as  poor,  without  authority,  and  sick ;  sends  me  to' 
Gyara,  leads  me  into  prison,  not  because  he  hates  me,  far 
from  him  be  such  a  meaning,  for  who  hates  the  best  of  his 
servants  ?  nor  yet  because  he  cares  not  for  me,  for  he  does 
not  neglect  any  even  of  the  smallest  things ;  ^  but  he 
does  this  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  me  and  making  use 
of  me  as  a  witness  to  others.  Being  appointed  to  such  a 
service,  do  I  still  care  about  the  place  in  which  I  am,  or 
with  whom  I  am,  or  what  men  say  about  me?  and  do  1 
not  entirely  direct  my  thoughts  to  God  and  to  his  instruc- 
tions and  commands  ? 

Having  these  things  (or  thoughts)  always  in  hand,  and 
exercising  them  by  yourself,  and  keeping  them  in  readinesF, 
you  will  never  be  in  want  of  one  to  comfort  you  and 
strengthen  you.  For  it  is  not  shameful  to  be  without 
something  to  eat,  but  not  to  have  reason  sufficient  for 
keeping  away  fear  and  sorrow.  But  if  once  you  have 
gained  exemption  from  sorrow  and  fear,  will  there  any 
longer  be  a  tyrant  for  you,  or  a  tyrant's  guard,  or  atten- 
dants on  Caesar  ?  2^  Or  shall  any  appointment  to  offices  at 
court  cause  you  pain,  or  shall  those  who  sacrifice  in  the 
Capitol  on  the  occasion  of  being  named  to  certain  functions, 
cause  pain  to  you  who  have  received  so  great  authority 
from  Zeus?^^  Only  do  not  make  a  proud  display  of  it, 
nor  boast  of  it ;  but  shew  it  by  your  acts  ;  and  if  no  man 
perceives  it,  be  satisfied  that  you  are  yourself  in  a  healthy 
state  and  happy. 

^*  Compare  i.  12.  2,  it.  14.  11,  iii.  26.  28.  *  Compare  this  with  tho 
description  of  the  universal  caro  of  Providence,  Matthew,  x.  29,  oO,  and 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  produced.'    Mrs.  Carter. 

"  See  i.  19.  19. 

*•  On  the  strange  words  opdiuarlav  and  otttikIois,  Vfhichoccui  in  this 
sentence,  see  tha  notes  in  Schweighaeuser's  edition. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TO  THOSB  WHO  FALL  OFF  (DESIST)   FBOM  THEIB  FUBFOSE. 

Consider  as  to  the  things  which  you  proposed  to  yourself  at 
first,  which  you  have  secured,  and  which  you  have  not ;  and 
how  you  are  pleased  when  you  recall  to  memory  the  one, 
and  are  pained  about  the  other;  and  if  it  is  possible,  recover 
the  things  wherein  you  failed.  For  we  must  not  shrink 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  combat,  but  we  must 
even  take  blows.^  For  the  combat  before  us  is  not  in  wrest- 
ling and  the  Pancration,  in  which  both  the  successful  and 
the  unsuccessful  may  have  the  greatest  merit,  or  may  have 
little,  and  in  truth  may  be  very  fortunate  or  very  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  the  combat  is  for  good  fortune  and  happiness 
themselves.  Well  then,  even  if  we  have  renounced  the 
contest  in  this  matter  (for  good  fortune  and  happiness),  no 
man  hinders  us  from  renewing  the  combat  again,  and  we 
are  not  compelled  to  wait  for  another  four  years  that  the 
games  at  Olympia  may  come  again  ^ ;  but  as  soon  as  you 
have  recovered  and  restored  yourself,  and  employ  the 
same  zeal,  you  may  renew  the  combat  again;  and  if  again 
you  renounce  it,  you  may  again  renew  it ;  and  if  you  once 
gain  the  victory,  you  are  like  him  who  has  never  renounced 
the  combat.  Only  do  not  through  a  habit  of  doing  the 
same  thing  (renouncing  the  combat)  begin  to  do  it  with 
pleasure,  and  then  like  a  bad  athlete  go  about  after  being 
conquered  in  all  the  circuit  of  the  games  like  quails  who 
have  run  away.^ 

The  sight  of  a  beautiful  young  girl  overpowers  me.   "Well, 

'  Compare  lii.  15,  4. 

'  These  games  were  celebrated  once  in  four  years. 

^  *  All  the  circuit  of  the  games  *  means  the  circuit  of  the  Pythian, 
Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Olympic  games.  A  man  who  had  contended 
in  these  four  games  victoriously  was  named  Peiiodonices,  or  Perio- 
deutes.    Upton. 

Tho  Greeks  used  to  put  quails  in  a  cockpit,  as  those  who  are  old 
enough  may  remember  that  we  used  to  put  game  cocks  to  fight  with 
one  another.  Schweighaeuser  describes  a  way  of  trying  the  courage 
of  these  quails  from  Pollux  (ix.  109);  but  I  suppose  that  the  birds 
fought  also  with  one  another. 
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have  I  not  beon  oveipowered  bcfoie  ?  An  inblination  ariaev 
in  me  to  find  fault  ^mtli  a  person ;  for  liave  I  not  found  &i]lt 
with  him  before  ?  Ton  speak  to  ns  as  if  you  had  come  off 
(from  these  things)  free  from  harm,  just  as  if  a  man  should 
say  to  his  physician  who  forbids  him  to  bathe,  Have  I  not 
bathed  before?  If  tben  the  physician  can  say  to  him.  Well, 
and  what  then  happened  to  you  after  the  bath  ?  Had  you 
not  a  fever,  had  you  not  a  headache  ?  And  when  you  found 
fault  with  a  person  lately,  did  you  not  do  the  act  of  a 
malignant  person,  of  a  trifling  babbler ;  did  you  not  cherish 
this  habit  in  you  by  adding  to  it  the  corresponding  acts? 
And  when  you  were  overpowered  by  the  young  girl,  did 
you  come  off  unharmed  ?  Why  then  do  you  ^Ik  of  what  you 
did  before?  Tou  ought,  I  think,  rememberiug  what  you 
did,  as  slaves  remember  the  blows  which  they  have  received, 
to  abstain  from  the  same  faults.  But  the  cue  case  is  not 
like  the  other ;  for  in  the  case  of  slaves  the  pain  causes  the 
remembrance :  but  in  the  case  of  your  faults,  what  is  the 
pain,  what  is  the  punishment ;  for  when  have  you  been 
accustomed  to  fly  fiom  evil  acts? *  Sufferings  then  of  the 
trying  character  are  useful  to  us,  whether  we  choose 
or  not. 

*  Upton  supposed  that  the  words  *AXX*  ohx  ^t^iov  .  .  •  •  to  jcojcm 
^i^cfyy^crai,  in  the  translation,  *Bat  the  one  case  is  not,  ...  to  'fly 
from  evil  acts/  are  said  hy  the  adversary  of  Epiotetus,  and  Mrs.  Garter 
has  followed  Upton  in  the  translation.  But  then  there  is  no  sense  in 
the  last  sentence  O/  %6voi  Apa  etc.,  in  the  translation,  'Sofierings 
then '  etc  The  reader  may  consult  Schweighaeuser's  note.  I  Buppose 
that  Epictetus  is  speaking  the  words  *  But  the  one  case '  etc  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  adversary,  who  is  not  punished  like  a  dave, 
and  has  no  pains  to  remind  him  of  his  faults,  is  supposed  so  far  not 
to  have  felt  the  oonsequences  of  his  bad  acts ;  but  Epictetus  oondudes 
that  sufferings  of  a  painful  character  would  be  useful  to  him,  as  they 
are  to  all  persons  who  do  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  There  is  perhaps 
some  difficulty  in  the  word  Trfiparripltoy,  But  I  think  that  Sohweig; 
has  correctly  explained  the  passa^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

TO  TH08B  WHO  FEAR  WAITT.^ 

Arb  yon  not  ashamed  at  being  more  cowardly  and  more 
mean  than  fugitive  slaves?  How  do  they  when  they  run 
away  leave  their  masters  ?  on  what  estates  do  they  depend, 
and  what  domestics  do  they  rely  on  ?  Do  they  not  after 
stealing  a  little  which  is  enough  for  the  first  days,  then 
afterwards  move  on  through  land  or  through  sea,  contriving 
one  method  after  another  for  maintaining  their  lives?  And 
what  fugitive  slave  ever  died  of  hunger  ?  ^  But  you  are 
a&aid  lest  necessary  things  should  fail  you,  and  are  sleep- 
less by  night.  Wretch,  are  you  so  blind,  and  don't  you  see 
the  road  to  which  the  want  of  necessaries  leads  ? — Well, 
where  does  it  lead  ? — To  the  same  place  to  which  a  fever 
leads,  or  a  stone  that  falls  on  you,  to  death.  Have  you  not 
often  said  this  yourself  to  your  companions  ?  have  you  not 
read  much  of  this  kind,  and  written  much?  and  how  often 
have  you  boasted  that  you  were  easy  as  to  death  ? 

Yes :  but  my  wife  and  children  also  suffer  hunger.^ — ^Well 
then,  does  their  hunger  lead  to  any  other  place?  Is  there 
not  the  same  descent  to  some  place  for  them  also  ?  Is  not 

*  '  Compare  this  chapter  with  the  beautiful  and  affecting  disoourses 
of  our  8ayiour  on  the  same  subject,  Matthew  vL  25-^ ;  Luke  zii. 
22-80.'  Mrs.  Garter.  The  first  verse  of  Matthew  begins,  *  Take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink  *  etc. 
No  Christian  literally  follows  the  advice  of  this  and  tiie  following 
verses,  and  he  would  be  oondemned  by  the  judgment  of  all  men  if 
he  did. 

>  It  is  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  no  fugitive  slave  ever  died  of 
hunger.    How  could  Epictetus  know  that  ? 

*  He  supposes  that  the  man  who  is  dying  of  hunger  has  also  wife 
and  children,  who  will  suffer  the  same  dreadful  end.  The  oonsolatiou, 
if  it  is  any,  is  that  the  rich  and  luxurious  and  kings  will  also  die. 
The  fact  is  true.  Death  is  the  lot  of  all.  But  a  painful  death  by 
hunger  cannot  be  alleviated  by  a  man  knowing  that  all  must  die  in 
some  way.  It  seems  as  if  the  philosopher  expected  that  even  women 
and  children  should  be  philosophers,  and  that  the  husband  in  his 
philosophy  should  calmly  contemplate  the  death  of  wife  and  children 
by  starvation.  This  is  an  example  of  the  absurdity  to  which  even  a 
wise  man  carried  his  philosophy  ;  and  it  is  unworthy  of  the  tether*! 
general  good  sense. 

ir 
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tliere  the  same  state  below  for  them?  Do  yon  not  cl 
then  to  look  to  that  place  full  of  boldneBB  against  every 
want  and  deficiency,  to  tbat  place  to  which  both  the  richeut- 
and  those  who  have  held  ihe  highest  ofBcea,  and  kings  them- 
selves and  tyrants  must  descend?  or  to  which  yon  wUl 
descend  hungry,  if  it  should  so  happen,  but  they  burst  by 
indigestion  and  druukenneas.  What  beggar  did  you  hardly 
ever  see  who  was  not  an  old  man,  and  ex'en  of  extreme  old  i 
age?  Bnt  chilled  with  cold  day  and  night,  and  lying 
the  ground,  and  eatin}?  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  appioach  near  to  the  impossibility  of  dying.*  Cannot 
yon  wnte?  Cannot  you  teach  (take  care  of  J  children  ?i 
Cannot  yon  be  a  watchman  at  another  person's  door  ? — Bnt ' 
it  is  shameful  to  come  to  such  a  necessity. — -Learn  then 
first  what  are  the  things  whiL-h  are  shameful,  and  then  tell ' 
us  that  yon  are  a  philosopher  :  but  at  present  do  not,  even 
if  any  other  man  call  you  ko,  allow  it. 

Is  that  shameful  to  yon  which  is  not  your  own  act,  that 
of  which  yon  are  not  the  cause,  that  which  has  come  to  yon 
by  accident,  as  a  headache,  as  a  fever?  If  you f  parents 
were  poor,  and  left  their  property  to  others,  and  if  while 
they  live,  they  do  not  help  you  at  all,  is  this  shameftil  to 
yon  ?  Is  this  what  yon  learned  with  the  philosophers  ?  Did 
yoa.  nevci'  hear  that  the  thing  which  is  shameful  ought  to 
l)e  blamed,  and  that  which  is  blameable  is  worthy  ofWame? 
Whom  do  you  blame  for  an  act  which  is  not  his  owa,  which 
ha  did  not  do  himself?  Did  you  then  make  your  father  snoh 
as  he  is,  or  is  it  in  your  power  to  improve  him?  Is  this 
power  given  to  you?  Well  then,  ought  you  to  wish  the 
tiiiogs  which  are  not  given  to  you,  or  to  be  ashamed  if  you 
do  not  obtain  them  ?  And  have  you  also  been  acouBtomed 
\vhile  you  were  studying  philosophy  to  look  to  others  and 
to  liope  for  nothing  from  yoiirsell?  Lnment  then  and  groan 
and  eat  with  fear  ihat  you  muy  not  have  food  to-i 


a  Bee  many  old  bejrfjars  who  endure  what  others  oould  not 
;  but  they  all  die  at  lust,  and  would  have  died  esriier  if  tlieii 
beggar  life  had  begun  sooner.    The  living  in  tho  open  air  and  wander- 
ing abont  help  them  (o  last  longer ;  bnt  the  exppsuie  to  cuIU  and  wet 
'  '     the  want  of  fnod  bailens  their  end.    The  lifi;  of  a  poor  old 
ber  ao  long  nor  Bo  cotDforlable  as  that  of  a  man,  who  ha* 
good  home  and  endicient  tooi,  and  liTw  with  moderation. 


'Tremble  about  yonr  poor  slaves  lest  they  steal,  lest  they 
Taa  away,  lest  they  die.  So  live,  and  continue  to  live,  you 
who  in  name  only  liave  approached  philosophy,  and  have 
disgraced  its  theorems  aa  far  as  you  can  by  ehowing  them 
to  be  naeleSB  and  unprofitable  to  those  who  take  tbera  up ; 
you  who  have  never  sought  constancy,  freedom  from  pertur- 
bation, and  from  passions ;  you  who  have  not  souglit  any 
person  for  the  sake  of  this  object,  but  many  for  the  sate  of 
syllogisms ;  you  who  have  never  thoroughly  examined  any 
of  these  appearanoea  by  yourself,  Am  I  able  to  bear,  or  am 
I  not  able  to  bear  ?  What  remains  for  me  to  do  ?  But  as  if 
all  your  aflairs  were  well  and  secure,  you  have  been  resting 
on  the  third  topic,'  that  of  things  beiug  unchanged,  in  order 
that  you  may  poasetis  unchanged^what?  cowardice,  mean 
apirit,  the  admiration  of  tlie  rich,  desire  without  attaining 
any  end,  and  avoidance  (JkkXktiv)  which  fails  in  tlio 
attempt?     About  Kccuiity  in  these  things  you  have  been 


Ought  you  not  to  have  gained  something  in  addition  from 
reason,  and  then  to  have  protected  this  with  security  ?  And 
whom  did  you  ever  see  building  a  battlement  all  round  and 
not  encircling  it  with  a  wall  ?  *  And  what  door-keeper  in 
placed  with  no  door  to  watch  ?  But  you  practise  in  order 
to  be  able  to  pro\'o^what  ?  Yon  practise  that  you  may 
not  be  tossed  as  on  the  sea  through  sophisms,'  and  tossed 
about  from  what?  Shew  me  first  what  you  hold,  what  you 
measure,  or  what  you  weigh ;  and  shew  me  the  scales  or 
the  medimnus  (the  measure)  ;  or  how  long  wilt  you  go  on 
measuring  the  dust "  ?  Ought  you  not  to  demonstrate 
those  things  which  make  men  happy,  which  make  things 
go  on  for  them  in  the  way  as  they  wish,  and  why  we  ought 
to  blame  no  man,  accuse  no  man,  and  acquiesce  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  universe?     Shew  me  these.     'See,  I 


Plato  nsing  the  same  eimilo  ^cheN  that  lost  of  all  disoiplinca 
dialectic  ought  to  be  leitmed,'    Schireigliaeuser. 

'  iT0«iiA.(i^t(r8ai.    Paul,  Ep.  ti>  the  Thessalonmoa  (it  2.  2)  1ms  (i> 
ri  uA  rax^ai  aaXtoBvua  i/tSu  irh  tou  vois.     Uptoa. 

'  Thin  ia  good  ndviop.     Whun  you  propose  to  measure,  to  estininte 
things,  you  should  first  tell  ua  what  the  thinga  arc  liefore  you  atlempt 
to  Sx  their  value ;  and  irliBt  is  the  mcuaure  or  scales  that  you  use, 
O  1 
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-fthew  them :  I  will  resolve  syllogisms  for  yon.* — ThiM  w  tltf 
measure,  slave ;  but  it  is  not  the  thing  measured.  There^ 
fore  you  are  now  paying  the  penalty  for  what  you  neglected, 
philosophy :  j'ou  tremble,  you  lie  awake,  you  advise  with 
all  persons;  and  if  your  deliberations  are  not  likely  to 
please  all,  you  think  that  you  have  deliberated  ill.  Then 
you  fear  hunger,  as  you  suppose:  but  it  is  not  hunger 
that  you  fear,  but  you  are  afraid  that  you  will  not  have  a 
cook,  that  you  will  not  have  another  to  purchase  provisions 
for  the  table,  a  third  to  take  off  your  shoes,  a  fourth  to  dress 
you,  others  to  rub  you,  and  to  follow  you,  in  order  that  in 
the  bath,  when  you  have  taken  off  your  clothes  and 
stretched  yourself  out  like  those  who  are  crucified  you  may 
be  rubbed  on  this  side  and  on  that,  and  then  the  aliptes 
(rubber)  may  say  (to  the  slave).  Change  his  position, 
present  the  side,  take  hold  of  his  head,  shew  the  shoulder ; 
and  then  when  you  have  left  the  bath  and  gone  home,  you 
may  call  out,  Does  no  one  bring  something  to  eat?  And 
then,  Take  away  the  tables,  sponge  them  :  you  are  afraid  of 
this,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  lead  the  life  of  a  sick 
man.  But  learn  the  life  of  those  who  are  in  health,  how 
slaves  live,  how  labourers,  how  those  live  who  are  genuine 
philosophers ;  how  Socrates  lived,  who  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  how  Diogenes  lived,  and  how  Cleanthes  ^  who  atten- 
ded to  the  school  and  drew  water.  If  you  choose  to  have 
these  things,  you  will  have  them  every  where,  and  you 
will  live  in  full  confidence.  Confiding  in  what  ?  In  that 
alone  in  which  a  man  can  confide,  in  that  which  is  secure,  in 
that  which  is  not  subject  to  hindrance,  in  that  which  cannot 
be  taken  away,  that  is,  in  your  own  will.  And  why  have  you 
made  yourself  so  useless  and  good  for  nothing  that  no  man 
will  choose  to  receive  you  into  his  house,  no  man  to  take  caro 
of  you  ? :  but  if  a  utensil  entire  and  useful  were  cast  abroad, 
every  man  who  found  it,  would  take  it  up  and  think  it  a  gain; 
but  no  man  will  take  you  up,  and  every  man  will  consider 
you  a  loss.    So  cannot  you  discharge  the  office  even  of  a  dog, 

*  Cleanthes,  the  successor  of  Zeno  in  his  school,  was  a  great 
example  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties:  during  the 
night  he  used  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  for  the  use  of  the  gardens  : 
during  the  day  he  employed  himself  in  his  studies.  He  was  the 
author  o[  a  noble  hymn  to  Zeus,  which  is  extant. 
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jr  of  a  oook?    Why  then  do  you  choose  to  live  any  longer, 
when  you  are  what  you  are  T 

Does  any  good  man  fear  that  he  shall  &il  to  have  food  ? 
To  the  blind  it  does  not  fail,  to  the  lame  it  does  not :  shall 
it  fail  to  a  good  man  ?  And  to  a  good  soldier  there  does 
not  fail  to  be  one  who  gives  him  pay,  nor  to  a  labourer, 
nor  to  a  shoemaker :  and  to  the  good  man  shall  there  be 
wanting  such  a  person?^®  Does  God  thus  neglect  the 
things  that  he  has  established,  his  ministers,  his  witnesse?, 
whom  alone  he  employs  as  examples  to  the  uninstructed, 
both  that  he  exists,  and  administers  well  the  whole,  and 
does  not  neglect  human  affairs,  and  that  to  a  good  man 
there  is  no  evil  either  when  he  is  living  or  when  he  is 
dead?  What  then  when  he  does  not  supply  him  with 
food?  What  else  does  he  do  than^^  like  a  good  general 
he  has  given  me  the  signal  to  retreat  ?  I  obey,  I  follow, 
assenting  to  the  words  of  the  commander,^^  praising  his 
acts :  for  I  came  when  it  pleased  him,  and  I  will  also  go 
away  when  it  pleases  him ;  and  while  I  lived,  it  was  my 
duty  to  praise  God  both  by  myself,  and  to  each  person 
severally  and  to  many.^^  He  does  not  supply  me  with 
many  things,  nor  with  abimdance,  he  does  not  will  me  to 
live  luxuriously ;  for  neither  did  he  supply  Hercules  who 
was  his  own  son ;  but  another  (Eurystheus)  was  king  of 
Argos  and  Mycenae,  and  Hercules  obeyed  orders,  and 
laboured,  and  was  exercised.  And  Eurystheus  was  what 
he  was,  neither  king  of  Argos  nor  of  Mycenae,  for  he  was 
not  even  king  of  himself;  but  Hercules  was  ruler  and 
leader  of  the  whole  earth  and  sea,  who  purged  away  law- 
lessness, and  introduced  justice  and  holiness ;  ^^  and  he 
did  these  things  both  naked  and  alone.  And  when  Ulysses 

><^  It  seems  strange  that  Epictetus  should  make  such  assertions 
when  we  know  tiiat  they  are  not  true.  Shortly  after  he  himself  speaks 
even  of  the  good  man  not  being  supplied  with  food  by  God. 

"  See  L  29. 29. 

"  The  word  is  ^ircv^/iwi^.  Compare  €ictv<fyfifjifi<rayf  Homer,  Iliair 
L22. 

"  See  i.  16. 15. 

^*  *  Compare  Hebrews  xi.  and  xii.,  in  which  the  Apostle  and  Phikv 
sopher  reason  in  nearly  the  same  manner  and  even  use  the  same 
terms;  but  how  superior  is  the  example  urged  by  the  Apostla  ie 
Heioules  and  Ulysses  V    Mrs.  Carter. 
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was  cast  out  sliipwrecked,  did  want  humiliate  liim,  did  it' 
break  his  spirit  ?  but  how  did  he  go  off  to  the  virgins  to 
ask  for  necessaries,  to  be^  which  is  oonsidered  most 
shameful  ?  ^* 

As  a  lion  bred  in  the  mountains  tmsting  in  his  strength. — 

Od.  vi  130. 

Belying  on  what  ?  Not  on  reputation  nor  on  wealth  nor 
on  the  power  of  a  magistrate,  but  on  his  own  strength, 
that  is,  on  his  opinions  about  the  things  which  are  in  our 
power  and  those  which  are  not.  For  these  are  the  only 
things  which  make  men  free,  which  make  them  escape 
from  hindrance,  which  raise  the  head  (neck)  of  those  who 
are  depressed,  which  make  them  look  with  steady  eyes  on 
the  rich  and  on  tyrants.  And  this  was  (is)  the  gift  given  to 
the  philosopher.  But  you  will  not  come  forth  bold,  but 
trembling  about  your  trifling  garments  and  silver  vessels. 
TTnhappy  man,  have  you  thus  wasted  your  time  till 
now? 

What  then,  if  I  shall  be  sick?  Yon  will  be  sick  in  such 
a  way  as  you  ought  to  be. — Who  will  take  care  of  me  ? — 
God ;  your  friends — I  shall  lie  down  on  a  hard  bed — But 
you  will  lie  down  like  a  man — I  shall  not  have  a  con- 
venient chamber — ^You  will  be  sick  in  an  inconvenient 
chamber — Who  will  provide  for  me  the  necessary  food  ?— 
Those  who  provide  for  others  also.  You  will  be  sick  like 
Manes.^^ — And  what  also  will  be  the  end  of  the  sickness  ? 
Any  other  than  death  ? — ^Do  you  then  consider  that  this 
the  chief  of  all  evils  to  man  and  the  chief  mark  of  mean 
spirit  and  of  cowardice  is  not  death,  but  rather  the  fear  of 
death?  Against  this  fear  then  I  advijse  j^ou  to  exercise 
yourself:  to  this  let  all  your  reasoning  tend,  your  exer- 
cises, and  reading ;  and  you  will  know  that  thus  only  are 
men  made  free. 

M  The  story  of  Ulysses  asking  Nausicaa  and  her  maids  for  help 
when  he  was  cast  naked  on  the  land  is  in  the  Odyssey  vi.  127. 

"  Manes  is  a  slave's  name.  Diogenes  had  a  slave  named  Manes, 
his  only  slave,  who  ran  away,  and  thorgh  Diogenes  was  informed 
where  the  slave  was,  he  did  not  think  ii  worth  while  to  have  him 
brought  back.  He  said,  it  would  be  a  ghame  if  Manes  conld  liY9 
without  Diogenes,  and  Diogenes  could  not  live  without  Manei. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

ABOUT  FREEDOM. 

He  u  free  who  lives  as  he  wishes  to  live ;  ^  who  is  neiiher 
subject  to  compulsion  nor  to  hindrance,  nor  to  force; 
whose  movements  to  action  (o/o/aoi)  are  not  impeded, 
whose  desires  attain  their  purpose,  and  who  does  not  fall 
into  that  which  he  would  avoid  (iKicXto-cts  d^cpwrroyrot). 
Who  then  chooses  to  live  in  error  ?  No  man.  "Who  chooses 
to  live  deceived,  liable  to  mistake,^  unjust,  unrestrained, 
discontented,  mean  ?  No  man.  Not  one  then  of  the  bad 
lives  as  he  wishes ;  nor  is  he  then  free.  And  who  choose.-* 
to  live  in  sorrow,  fear,  envy,  pity,  desiring  and  failing  in 
his  desires,  attempting  to  avoid  something  and  falling 
into  it  ?  Not  one.  Do  we  then  find  any  of  the  bad  free 
from  sorrow,  free  from  fear,  who  does  not  fall  into  that 
which  he  would  avoid,  and  does  not  obtain  that  which 
he  wishes  ?  Not  one ;  nor  then  do  we  find  any  bad  man 
free.^ 

If  then  a  man  who  has  been  twice  consul  should  hear 
this,  if  you  add,  But  you  are  a  wise  man ;  this  is  nothing 
to  you:  he  will  pardon  you.  But  if  you  tell  him  the 
truth,  and  say,  You  differ  not  at  all  from  those  who  have 
been  thrice  sold  as  to  being  yourself  not  a  slave,  what  else 
ought  you  to  expect  than  blows  ?    For  he  says,  What,  I  a 

1  Cicero,  Paradox,  v.  'Quid  est  enim  libertas?  Potestas  Vivendi  ut 
velis.  Quis  igitur  vivit  ut  vult,  nisi  qui  recta  sequitur/  etc. 
^  trpo-Kiieroiv,    Comp.  11. 1.  10 :  i^avarndrivat  oZv  ^  vpovtauy, 
*  *  Whoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin,'  John  viii.  3i. 
Mis.  Carter. 
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slave,  I  whose  father  was  free,  whose  mother  i 
I  whom  no  man  can  purchase ;  I  am  also  of  senatorial 
rank,  and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  and  I  have  been  a  consul, 
and  1  own  many  slaves.  —  In  the  first  place,  most  excel- 
lent senatorial  man,  perhaps  your  father  also  was  a  si 
in  the  same  kind  of  servitude,  and  your  mother,  and  your 
grandfather  and  all  your  ancestors  in  an  ascending  series. 
But  even  if  they  were  aa  free  ae  it  is  possible,  what  is  this 
to  you  ?  What  if  they  were  of  a  noble  nature,  and  yon  of 
a  me^m  nature;  if  they  were  fearless,  and  you  a  (X)ward ; 
if  they  had  the  power  of  self-restraint,  and  you  are  not 
able  to  exercise  it. 

And  what,  you  may  say,  Iia!)  this  to  do  with  being  s 
slave?  Does  it  seem  to  you  to  be  nothing  to  do  a  thing  un- 
willingly, with  compulsion,  with  groans,  has  this  nothing 
to  do  with  being  a  slave?  It  is  something,  you  say:  but 
who  is  able  to  compel  me,  escepfc  the  lord  of  all,  Caesar  ? 
Then  even  you  yourself  have  admitted  that  you  have  one 
master.  But  that  he  is  the  comraon  master  of  all,  as  you 
Bay,  let  not  this  oonsole  you  at  all  ;  but  know  that  you 
are  a  slave  in  a  great  family.  So  also  the  people  of 
Nioopolis  are  used  to  exclaim.  By  Ihe  fortune  of  Caesa 
we  are  free. 

However,  if  you  please,  let  us  not  speak  of  Caesar  at 
present.  But  tall  me  this :  did  you  never  love  any  person,  i 
a  young  girl,  or  slave,  or  free?  What  then  is  this  with  i 
respect  to  being  a  slave  or  free?  Were  you  never  c 
monded  by  the  person  beloved  to  do  something  which  yon  , 
did  not  wish  to  do  ?  have  you  never  flattered  your  little  . 
slave?  have  yon  never  kissed  her  feet?  And  yet  if  any 
man  compelled  you  to  kiss  Caesar's  feet,  you  would  think 
it  an  insult  and  excessive  tyranny.  What  else  then  ia 
slavery?  Did  you  never  go  oat  by  night  to  some  pl&cfl 
whither  you  did  not  wish  to  go,  did  you  not  expend  vhat 
you  did  not  wish  to  expend,  did  you  not  utier  words  vrilh 
sighs  and  groans,  did  you  not  submit  to  abuse  and  to  bo 
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Gded?*  BtiI  if  you  are  ashamed  to  oonfess  your  own 
acts,  nee  what  Thrasonidex "  says  and  does,  who  having 
Been  so  much  military  service  ae  jjerhaps  not  even  you 
have,  first  of  all  went  out  by  night,  when  Geta  (a  slave) 
does  nut  venture  out,  bnt  if  he  were  compelled  by  hii 
master,  would  have  oried  out  much  and  would  have  gone 
out  laoientitig  his  bitter  slavery.  Next,  what  doea  Thra- 
eonidea  say  ?  A  worthletis  girl  haa  enslaved  me,  me  whom 
no  enemy  ever  did.  Unhappy  man,  wlio  are  the  slave  even 
of  a  girl,  and  a  worthless  girl.  Why  then  do  you  still  call 
youTi^elf  f lee ?  and  why  do  you  talk  of  your  service  in  the 
army?  Then  he  calls  fur  a  sword  and  is  angry  with  him 
who  out  of  kindness  refiiees  it ;  and  hi  sends  presents  to 
her  who  hates  him,  and  iiiireats  und  weeps,  and  on  the 
other  hand  having  had  a  little  success  he  is  elated.  But 
even  then  how?  was  he  free  enough  neither  to  desire 
nor  to  fear? 

Kow  oonaider  in  the  case  of  animals,  how  we  employ 
Ihe  notion  of  liberty.  Men  keep  tame  lions  shut  up,  and 
feed  them,  and  some  take  them  about ;  and  who  wiU  aay 
tliat  this  lion  is  free  ?'  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  more 
he  lives  at  his  ease,  so  much  the  more  he  is  in  a  slavish 
condition  ?  and  who  if  he  had  perception  and  reason  would 
wish  to  be  one  of  these  lions?  Well,  these  birds  when 
they  are  caught  and  are  kept  shut  up,  how  much  do  they 
Buffer  in  their  attempts  to  escape?'  and  some  of  them  die 
of  hunger  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  kind  of  life.  And 
asmanyof  ihvmaslive,  hardly  live  and  with  suffering  pine 
away  ;  and  if  they  ever  find  any  opening,  they  make  their 

oommon  topic,  and  a 


Sea  also  Hornoe,  Odea,  i.  25. 

'  ThrasoDidea  was  a  ohaiacter  in  one  of  Menandet's  plays,  intitled 
Kiirti^trat  or  the  Hated. 

'  It  most  have  betn  rather  difficult  to  miLnftge  a  tame  lion ;  but 
lead  of  Biiob  things  among  the  Bomnns.    Seneca,  Epp.  41. 

'  Tbekeepiugot  birda  in  cagea,  parrots  nudotheis.waa  also  ooi 
among  the  Uouianij.  Orld  (Amor,  ii,  G)  baa  written  u  beautiful 
m  the  death  of  a  ^couiite  pacroL 
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escape.     So  much  do  they  desire  their  natural  liherty,  nud 

to  be  iudepesdeut  and  free  from  hindrance.  And  "wljat 
harm  is  there  to  you  in  this?  What  do  you  say?  I  aia 
formed  by  nature  to  fly  where  I  cho<iBe,  to  live  in  tlie 
open  air,  to  eing  when  I  choose:  you  deprive  me  of  all. 
thiN,  and  say,  what  harm  is  it  to  you?  For  this  reiison 
we  shall  say  that  thuse  animals  only  are  free,  which 
cannot  endure  capture,  but  ae  soon  ae  they  are  caught, ; 
eiicape  from  captiTily  by  death.  So  Diogenes  also  some-, 
where  says  that  there  is  only  one  way  lo  freedom,  anc|4 
that  ia  to  die  content ;  and  he  writes  lo  the  Persian  king« 
You  cannot  enslave  the  Athenian  state  any  more  than  yon 
can  enslave  fishes.  How  is  that?  cannot  1  catch  them}'' 
If  you  catch  them,  says  Diogenes,  they  will  immediately! 
leave  yon,  as  fishes  do ;  for  if  you  catch  a  fish,  it  diei 
if  these  men  that  are  caught  shall  die,  of  what  use 
ia  the  prejiaraiiou  for  war?  These  are  the  words  of  « 
free  man  wlio  had  cart-fully  exaiuined  the  thing,  and,  « 
was  natural,  had  discovered  it.  But  if  you  look  for  it  i) 
a  different  place  from  where  it  is,  what  wonder  if  yoK 
never  find  it? 

The  slave  wishes  to  be  set  free  immediately.  Why! 
Do  you  think  that  he  wi,-.hc'S  io  pay  money  to  the  coUee> 
tors  of  twentieths?^  No;  hut  because  he  im.igines  thai 
hitherto  through  not  having  obtained  this,  he  is  hindered 
and  unfortunate.  If  1  shall  be  set  free,  immediately  it  a 
all  happiness,  1  caro  for  no  man,  1  speak  to  all  as  an  eqi^ 
and  like  to  ihem,  I  go  where  J  choose,  I  come  from  t 
place  1  choose,  and  go  where  I  choose.  Then  he  is 
free;  and  foi'lhwith  having  no  place  where  he  can  eat,  h 
looks  for  some  man  to  flatter,  soma  one  with  whom  1 
Khali  sup :  then  he  either  works  with  his  body  and  e 
dures  the  most  dreadful  things;^"  and  if  he  can  obtain  t 
manger,  he  falls  into  a  slavery  much  worse  than  his  fonney 

•  See  ii.  1.  26.  Tlie  tlKoirT^yai  vera  the  Publicuni,  m,  _  ... 
fiirmcd  this  and  othet  taita.  A  fcii  of  a  twontielh  of  tha  value  of  i, 
Blave  nhen  raanuniittcd  wsb  B^tablJBlitd  at  an  earij  time  (Livy  vii.  18 
It  appears  from  tliis  pastngQ  that  tlie  manumitted  ilave  paid  the ' 
out  of  hia  Bttvinga  (peculium).    See  ii  1.  note  7. 

'*  The  leador  majr  gueaa  (he  meanutgi 
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.▼ery;  or  even  if  he  is  become  rich,  beirg  a  man  with- 
oat  aay  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  he  loves  eome  little 
mr],  and  in  hie  nnhappinees  laments  and  desiies  to  he  a 
slave  again.  He  says,  what  evil  did  I  suffer  in  my  state 
of  slavery?  Another  clothed  me,  another  supplied  me 
with  shoea,  anotber  fed  me,  another  looked  after  me  in 
giokness ;  and  I  did  only  a  few  services  for  him.  But 
now  a  wretched  man,  what  things  I  suffer,  being  a  slave 
to  many  instead  of  to  one.  But  however,  he  says,  if  I 
shall  acquire  rings,'!  tj^g^  j  gliall  live  most  prosperously 
and  bappily.  First,  in  order  to  acquire  these  rings,  he 
gabmita  to  that  which  he  is  worthy  of;  then  when  he  has 
acquired  them,  it  is  again  all  the  same.  Then  ho  says. 
If  I  shall  be  engaged  in  military  service,  I  am  free  from 
all  evila.  He  obtaLna  military  service.  He  aufi'ers  as  much 
as  a  flogged  slave,  and  nevertheless  ho  asks  for  a  second 
service  and  a  third.  After  this,  when  he  has  put  the  finish- 
ing atroke  (the  colophon)  '^  to  his  career,  and  is  become  a 
senator,  then  he  becomes  a  slave  by  entering  into  the 
assembly,  then  he  serves  the  finer  and  most  splendid 
slavery — not  to  be  a  fool,  but  to  learn  what  Socrates 
taught,  what  is  the  nature  of  each  thing  that  exists,  and  that 
a  man  should  not  rashly  adapt  preconceptions  (TrpoK-^Qijftii) 
to  the  several  thiiigs  which  are.'^  For  this  is  the  cause 
to  men  of  all  their  evils,  the  not  being  able  to  adapt  the 
general  preconceptiona  to  the  several  things.  But  we 
have  different  opinions  (about  the  cause  of  our  evilaj. 
One  man  thinks  that  he  is  sick :  not  so  however,  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  does  not  adapt  his  preconceptions  right. 
Another  thinks  that  he  is  poor;  another  that  he  has  a 
severe  father  or  mother;  and  another  again  that  Caesar  is 
not  favourable  to  him.  But  all  this  is  one  and  only  one 
thing,  the  not  knowing  how  to  adapt  the  preconceptions. 
For  who  has  not  a  preconception  of  that  which  ia  bad, 

"  AgoldringwaswornbytlieEquites;  and  acoordinslj  Ij>  desire  the 
gold  ring  ii  tlie  same  as  to  desire  to  bu  mised  to  tbe  Equestrian  eiaaa. 

"  The  odlaplinn.  See  ii.  14.  note  5.  After  the  woidB  '  most  splendii 
Blavery '  it  is  probable  that  some  words  have  accidental;  been  omitted 
in  the  MSS. 

■>  OompBre  LZ.fi. 
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that  it  16  hnrtfiil,  that  it  ought  to  bo  avoided,  that  it  onglife 
in.  every  way  to  be  guarded  against?  One  preconception. 
is  not  repugnant  to  another,"  only  where  it  comes  to  tha 
matter  of  adaptation.  What  then  is  this  evil,  which  is 
both  hnrtfiil,  and  a  thing  to  be  avoided?  He  anttwen 
not  to  be  Caesar's  friend. — He  is  gone  far  from  the  mark, 
be  baa  missed  the  adaptation,  be  U  embarrassed,  ha 
seeks  the  things  which  are  not  at  all  pertinent  to  the 
matter ;  for  when  ho  baa  succeeded  in  being  Caei^ar*! 
&iend,  never  the  less  be  has  failed  in  finding  what  he 
sought.  Porwliat  is  that  which  every  man  seeks?  To 
live  secure,  to  he  happy,  to  do  every  thing  as  h©  wishes, 
not  to  be  hindered,  nor  compelled.  When  then  he  ii 
become  tho  friend  of  (vaeaar,  is  bo  free  from  hindrance 
free  from  compulsion,  is  be  tranquil,  is  be  happy?  Of 
whom  shall  we  inquire  ?  What  more  trustworthy  witness 
liave  we  than  this  very  man  who  is  become  Caesar'ai 
friend  ?  Come  forward  and  tell  us  when  did  you  sleep 
more  quietly,  now  or  before  j'ou  became  Caesar's  friend? 
Immediately  you  hear  (be  answer.  Stop,  I  intreat  you,  and 
do  not  mock  me :  you  know  not  what  miseries  I  suffer, 
and  sleep  doea  not  come  to  me  ;  but  one  cornea  and  says, 
Caesar  la  already  awake,  he  is  now  guing  forth;  then 
oome  troubles  and  cares — Well,  when  did  you  eup  with, 
more  pleasure,  now  or  before?  Hear  what  he  says  about 
this  aUo.  He  says  that  if  he  is  not  invited,  he  is  pained: 
and  if  he  is  invited,  he  sups  like  a  slave  with  his  m 
all  the  while  being  anxious  ihat  he  does  not  say  or  do  any 
thing  foolish.  And  what  do  you  suppose  thut  he  is  afraid 
of;  lest  he  should  be  lashed  like  a  slave?  How  can  ha 
espect  anything  so  good?  No,  but  as  befits  so  great  a 
man,  Caesar's  friend,  ho  is  afi'aid  that  he  may  lose  hii 
bead.  And  when  did  you  bathe  more  free  from  tronbla, 
and  take  your  gymnastic  exercise  more  quietly?  In  fine, 
which  kind  of  life  did  you  prefer?  your  present  or  your 
former  life?  I  can  swear  uiat  no  man  is  so  stupid  or  so 
ignorant  of  truth  as  not  to  bewail  bis  own  miafortunes  tho 
■earer  he  is  in  friendship  to  Caesar, 

"  Compore  i.  31 
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SInoe  then  neither  those  who  are  called  kings  live  as 
they  choose,  nor  the  friends  of  kings,  who  finally  are 
those  who  arc  free?  Seek,  and  you  will  find;  for  you 
have  aids  from  nature  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  But  if 
you  are  not  able  yourself  by  going  along  these  ways  only 
to  discover  that  which  follows,  listen  to  those  who  have 
made  the  inquiry.  What  do  they  say?  Does  fiieedom 
seem  to  you  a  good  thing?  The  greatest  good.  Is  it 
possible  then  that  he  who  obtains  the  greatest  good  can  be 
unhappy  or  fare  badly?  No.  Whomsoever  then  you 
shall  see  unhappy,  unfortunate,  lamenting,  confidently 
declare  that  they  are  not  free.  I  do  declare  it.  We  have 
now  then  got  away  from  buying  and  selling  and  from  such 
arrangements  about  matters  of  property :  tor  if  you  have 
rightly  assented  to  these  matters,  if  the  great  king  (the 
Persian  king)  is  unhappy,  he  cannot  be  free,  nor  can  a 
little  king,  nor  a  man  of  consular  rank,  nor  one  who  has 
been  twice  consul. — Be  it  so. 

Further  then  answer  me  this  question  also,  does  freedom 
seem  to  you  to  be  something  great  and  noble  and  valu- 
able?— ^How  should  it  not  seem  so?  Is  it  possible  then 
when  a  man  obtains  anything  so  great  and  valuable  and 
noble  to  be  mean? — It  is  not  possible^ When  then  you  see 
any  man  subject  to  another  or  fiattering  him  contrary  to 
his  own  opinion,  confidently  affirm  that  this  man  also  is 
not  free ;  and  not  only  if  he  do  this  for  a  bit  of  supper, 
but  also  if  he  does  it  for  a  government  (province)  or  a 
consulship :  and  call  these  men  little  slaves  who  for  the 
sake  of  little  matters  do  these  things,  and  those  who  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  great  things  call  great  slaves,  as  they 
deserve  to  be. — This  is  admitted  also — Do  you  think  that 
freedom  is  a  thing  independent  and  self  governing? — 
Certainly — Whomsoever  then  it  is  in  the  power  of  another 
to  hinder  and  compel,  declare  that  he  is  not  free.  And  do 
not  look,  I  intreat  you,  after  his  grandfathers  and  great 
grandfathers,  or  inquire  about  his  being  bought  or  sold ; 
but  if  you  hear  him  saying  from  his  heart  and  with 
feeling,  *  Master,'  even  if  the  twelve  fasces  precede  him  (as 
consul),  call  him  a  slave.  And  if  you  hear  him  say, 
*  Wretch  that  I  am,  how  much  I  suffer,'  call  him  a  slave* 
If  finally  you  see  him  lamenting,  complaining,  unhappy. 
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call  him  a  slave  though  he  wears  a  praetexta.^^  If  then  he 
is  doing  nothing  of  this  kind,  do  not  yet  say  that  he  is 
free,  but  learn  his  opinions,  whether  they  are  subject  to 
compulsion,  or  may  produce  hindrance,  or  to  bad  fortnne ; 
and  if  you  find  him  such,  call  him  a  slave  who  has  a  holi- 
day in  the    Saturnalia :  ^^   say  that  his  master  is  from 
home :  he  will  return  soon,  and  you  will  know  what  he 
suffers.     Who  will  return  ?     Whoever  has  in  himself  the 
power  over  anything  which  is  desired  by  the  man,  either 
to  give  it  to  him  or  to  take  it  away  ?    Thus  then  have  we 
many  masters  ?    We  have :  for  we  have  circumstances  as 
masters  prior  to  our  present  masters ;  and  these  circum- 
stances are  many.     Therefore  it.  must  of  necessity  be  that 
those  who  have  the  power  over  any  of  these  circumstances 
must  be  our  masters.    For  no  man  fears  Caesar  himself, 
but  he  fears  death,  banishment,  deprivation  of  his  pro- 
perty, prison,  and  disgrace.      Nor  does  any  man   love 
Caesar,  unless  Caesar  is  a  person  of  great  merit,  but  he 
loves  wealth,  the  office  of  tribune,  praetor  or  consuL  When 
we  love,  and  hate  and  fear  these  things,  it  must  be  that 
those  who  have  the  power  over  them  must  be  our  masters. 
Therefore  we  adore  them  even  as  gods ;  for  we  think  that 
what   possesses    the    power  of   conferring   the   greatest 
advantage  on  us  is  divine.     Then  we  wrongly  assume 
(yTrordfTcrofiev)  that  a  certain  person  has  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  greatest  advantages ;  therefore  he  is  something 
divine.     For  if  we  w^rongly  assume  ^^  that  a  certain  person 
has  the  power  of  conferring  the  greatest  advantages,  it  is 
a  necessary  cons^uence  that  the  conclusion  from  these 
premises  must  be  false. 

What  then  is  that  which  makes  a  man  free  &om 
hindrance  and  makes  him  his  own  master  ?  For  wealth 
does  not  do  it,  nor  consulship,  nor  provincial  government, 

IS  Sic  praetextatos  referant  Artaxata  mores.— Jav.  ii.  170. 

See  Epiot.  i.  2,  note  4. 

^*  Saturnalia.    See  i.  25,  note  3. 

At  this  season  the  slaves  had  liberty  to  enjoy  themselves  and  to  talk 

freely  with  their  masters.    Hence  Horace  says  Sat.  ii.  74— 

Age,  llbertate  Decembri, 
Qoando  ita  nutjores  voluenint,  utere. 

*'  **Insigne  hoc  exemplnm  est  rov  elKtj  riis  irpoX^i^cis  i<papfi6Cfiv  rtut 
*'»i  H  ':povs  oiktIcus.    Do  quo,  vide  i.  22,  9,  ii.  11,  3,  ii.  17, 7."    Upton. 
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nor  royal  power ;  but  something  else  must  be  discovered. 
"What  then  is  that  which  when  we  write  makes  ns  free  from 
hindrance  and  unimpeded  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing.  What  then  is  it  in  playing  the  lute?  The 
science  of  playing  the  lute.  Therefore  in  life  also  it  is  the 
science  of  life.  You  have  then  heard  in  a  general  way : 
but  examine  the  thing  also  in  the  several  parts.  Is  it 
possible  that  he  who  desires  any  of  the  things  which 
depend  on  others  can  be  free  from  hindrance  ?  No — Is  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  tmimpeded?  No — Therefore  he 
cannot  be  f lee.  Consider  then :  whether  we  have  nothing 
which  is  in  our  own  power  only,  or  whether  we  have  all 
things,  or  whether  some  things  are  in  our  own  power,  and 
others  in  the  power  of  others. — What  do  you  mean? — 
When  you  wish  the  body  to  be  entire  (sound),  is  it  in 
your  power  or  not  ? — It  is  not  in  my  power — When  you 
wish  it  to  be  healthy  ? — Neither  is  this  in  my  power. — 
When  you  wish  it  to  be  handsome? — ^Nor  is  this— Life  or 
death  ? — ^Neither  is  this  in  my  power.^® — Your  body  then 
is  another's,  subject  to  every  man  who  is  stronger  than 
yourself — It  is — But  your  estate,  is  it  in  your  power  to 
have  it  when  you  please,  and  as  long  as  you  please,  and 
such  as  you  please? — No — And  your  slaves? — No — ^And 
your  clothes? — No— And  your  house? — No — ^And  your 
horses  ? — Not  one  of  these  things — And  if  you  wish  by  all 
means  your  children  to  live,  or  your  wife,  or  your  brother, 
or  your  friends,  is  it  in  your  power  ? — This  also  is  not  in 
my  power. 

Whether  then  have  you  nothing  which  is  in  your  own 
power,  which  depends  on  yourself  only  and  cannot  be 
taken  from  you,  or  have  you  any  thing  of  the  kind  ? — I 
know  not — ^Look  at  the  thing  then  thus,  and  examine  it. 
Is  any  man  able  to  make  yon  assent  to  that  which  is 
false  ^* — No  man — In  the  matter  of  assent  then  you  are  free 

^  Schweighaeuser  observes  that  death  is  in  our  power,  as  the  Stoics 
taught ;  and  Epictetus  often  tells  us  that  the  door  is  open.  He  suggests 
that  the  true  reading  may  be  koI  ovk  hroBavciv,  I  tmnk  that  the  text 
is  right.  Epictetus  asks  is  '  Life  or  death '  in  our  power.  He  means 
uo  more  than  if  he  had  said  Life  only. 

*•  He  means  that  which  seems  to  you  to  be  false.    See  iii.  22,  42.       ' 
''  In  the  matter  cf  assent  then  "  :  this  is  the  third  r6iros  or '  locus '  or 
division  in  philosophy  (iii.  2, 1-5).    As  to  the  Will,  compare  i.  17,  cote 


from  liiuAzaiioe  and  obstnictioiiL — Granted — ^Wdls  ici 
can  a  man  force  yon  to  desire  to  move  towards  that  to 
which  Ton  do  not  choose  ? — ^He  can,  for  when  he  threatew 
me  with  death  or  bonds,  he  compels  me  to  desire  to  more 
towards  it.  If  then,  yon  despise  death  and  bonds,  do  yos 
sf ill  pav  any  regard  to  him  ? — ^No — ^Is  then  the  despiamg 
of  death  an  aot  of  your  own  or  is  it  not  yours? — It  u  mr 
act — ^It  is  your  own  aot  then  also  to  desire  to  more  towaru 
a  thing:  or  is  it  not  so? — ^It  is  my  own  act — ^Bnt  to  desire 
to  move  away  from  a  thing,  whose  act  is  that  ?  This  also 
is  your  aot — ^What  then  if  I  have  attempted  to  walk,  snp- 

10.  Epictetus  affirms  that  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to  anent,  that  li 
to  admit,  to  allow,  or,  to  use  another  word,  to  beliere  in  that  which  aecBM 
to  him  to  be  false,  or,  to  use  the  same  word  again,  to  believe  In  that  is 
which  he  does  not  believe.  When  the  Christian  nsea  the  two  eneedi, 
which  bc^gin  with  the  words, '  I  believe  etc.,'  he  knows  or  he  oiuht  to 
know,  that  he  cannot  compel  an  nnbellever  to  accept  the  same  "bellet 
He  may  by  pains  and  penalties  of  various  kinds  compel  some  persons 
to  profess  or  to  express  the  same  belief:  bnt  as  no  pains  or  penalties 
conld  compel  some  Christians  to  deny  Uieir  belief,  so  I  snppoae  that 
perhaps  there  are  men  who  conld  not  be  compelled  to  expteaa  this 
pelief  when  they  have  it  not  The  case  of  the  believer  and  the  no- 
believer  however  are  not  the  same.  The  believer  may  be  strengthened 
in  his  belief  by  the  belief  that  he  will  in  some  way  be  pnniahed  by  God, 
if  he  deniea  that  which  he  believes.  The  unbeliever  will  not  have  the 
same  motive  or  reason  for  not  expressing  his  assent  to  that  which  he 
does  not  believa  He  believes  that  it  is  and  will  be  all  the  same  to 
him  with  respect  to  God,  whether  he  gives  his  assent  to  that  which  he 
does  not  believe  or  refuses  bis  assent.  There  remains  nothing  then  to 
trouble  him  if  he  expresses  his  assent  to  that  which  he  does  not  belief 
except  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  that  he  does  not  believe,  or  his 
own  reflections  on  expressing  his  assent  to  that  which  he  does  not 
believe ;  or  in  other  words  his  publication  of  a  lie,  which  may  probably 
do  no  harm  to  any  man  or  in  any  way.  I  believe  that  some  men  are 
strong  enough,  under  Bome  circumstances  at  least,  to  refuse  their  aasent 
to  any  thing  which  they  do  not  believe ;  but  I  do  not  affirm  that  they 
would  do  this  under  all  circumstances. 

To  return  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  a  man  cannot  be  com- 
pelled by  any  power  to  accept  voluntarily  a  thing  as  true,  when  he 
believes  that  it  is  not  true ;  and  this  act  of  his  is  quite  independent  of 
the  matter  whether  his  unbelief  is  well  founded  or  not.  He  does  not 
believe  because  he  cannot  believe.  Yet  it  is  said  TMark  xvi  1<>)  in 
the  received  text,  as  it  now  stands, '  He  that  believetb  and  is  hs^tized 
shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned '  (condemned). 
The  cause,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  unbelief  is  explained  by  some  theolo- 
ffians;  but  all  men  do  not  admit  the  explanation  to  be  sufficient;' ami 
it  does  not  concern  the  present  subject. 
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pose  another  akould  hinder  me — What  part  of  yon  does  he 
hinder?  does  he  hinder  the  facnlty  of  assent? — No:  bnt 
my  poor  body — Yea,  as  he  would  do  with  a  stone — 
Granted ;  bnt  I  no  longer  walk — And  who  told  you  that 
walking  is  your  own  act  free  from  hindrance  ?  for  I  said 
that  tlus  only  was  free  from  hindrance,  to  desire  to  move  : 
but  where  there  is  need  of  body  and  its  co-operation,  you 
have  heard  long  ago  that  nothing  is  your  own. — Granted 
this  also — And  who  can  compel  you  to  desire  what  you 
do  not  wish  ? — ^No  man — And  to  propose  or  intend,  or  in 
short  to  make  use  of  the  appearances  which  j  present  them- 
selves, can  any  man  compel  you  ? — He  cannot  do  this :  but 
he  will  hinder  me  when  I  desire  from  obtaining  what  I 
desire. — ^If  you  desire  any  thing  which  is  your  own,  and 
one  of  the  things  which  cannot  be  hindered,  how  will  he 
hinder  you? — He  cannot  in  any  way — Who  then  tells 
you  that  he  who  desires  the  things  that  belong  to  another 
is  free  from  hindrance  ? 

Must  I  then  not  desire  health?  By  no  means,  nor 
any  thing  else  that  belongs  to  another :  for  what  is  not 
in  your  power  to  acquire  or  to  keep  when  you  please,  this 
belongs  to  another.  Keep  then  far  from  it  not  only  your 
hands,  but  more  than  that,  even  your  desires.  If  you  do 
not,  you  have  surrendered  yourself  as  a  slave ;  you  have 
subjected  your  neck,  if  you  admire  ^^  any  thing  not  your 
own,  to  every  thing  that  is  dependent  on  the  power  of 
others  and  perishable,  to  which  you  have  conceived  a 
liking. — Is  not  my  hand  my  own  ? — It  is  a  part  of  your 
own  body ;  ^^  but  it  is  by  nature  earth,  subject  to  hindrance, 
compulsion,  and  the  slave  of  every  thing  which  is  stronger. 
And  why  do  I  say  your  hand  ?  You  ought  to  possess  your 
whole  body  as  a  poor  ass  loaded,  as  long  as  it  is  possible, 
as  long  as  you  are  allowed.     But  if  there  be  a  press,^^  and 

^*  The  word  ^  admire'  is  Bavfidtrps  in  the  origiual.  Tlie  word  is  often 
used  by  Epictetus,  and  Horace  uses  '  admirari '  in  tills  Stoical  sense. 
See  L  29.  2,  note. 

**  See  Schweig.'s  note  on  fidpos. 

^'  The  word  is  ityyapfia,  a  word  of  Persian  origin  (Herodotns,  viii 
98).  It  means  here  the  seizure  of  animals  for  military  purposes  when 
it  is  necessary.  Upton  refers  to  Matthew  5,  y  41,  Mark  15,  c.  21  for 
similar  uses  of  the  yerb  ikyyapt^ 
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a  soldier  sbonld  lay  hold  of  it,  let  it  go,  do  not  resisfc,  nor 
mormiir  ;  if  you  do,  you  will  receive  blows,  and  never  the 
less  you  will  also  lose  the  ass.  But  when  you  ought  to 
feel  thus  with  respect  to  the  body,  consider  what  remains 
to  be  done  about  all  the  rest,  wbioh  is  provided  for  the 
sake  of  the  body.  When  the  body  is  an  ass,  all  the  other 
things  are  bits  belonging  to  the  ass,  pack-saddles,  shoes,^ 
barley,  fodder.  Let  these  also  go :  get  rid  of  them  quicker 
and  more  readily  than  of  the  ass. 

When  you  have  made  this  preparation,  and  have  prac- 
tised this  discipline,  to  distinguish  that  which  belongs  to 
another  from  that  which  is  your  own,  the  things  which 
are  subject  to  hindrance  from  those  which  are  not,  to  con* 
sider  the  things  free  from  hindrance  to  concern  yourself^ 
and  those  which  are  not  free  not  to  concern  yourself^  to 
keep  your  desire  steadily  fixed  to  the  things  which  do 
concern  yourself,  and  turned  from  the  things  which  do 
not  concern  yourself;  do  you  still  fear  any  man  ?  No  one. 
For  about  what  will  you  be  afraid  ?  about  the  things  which 
are  your  own,  in  which  consists  the  nature  of  good  and 
evil?  and  who  has  power  over  these  things  ?  who  can  take 
them  away  ?  who  can  impede  them  ?  No  man  can,  no  more 
than  he  can  impede  God.  But  will  you  be  afraid  about 
your  body  and  your  possessions,  about  things  which  are 
not  yours,  about  things  which  in  no  way  concern  you? 
and  what  else  have  you  been  studying  from  the  beginning 
than  to  distinguish  between  your  own  and  not  your  own, 
the  things  which  are  in  your  power  and  not  in  your  power, 
the  things  subject  to  hindrance  and  not  subject  ?  and  why 
have  you  come  to  the  philosophers  ?  was  it  that  you  may 
never  the  less  be  unfortunate  and  unhappy  ?  You  will  then 
in  this  way,  as  I  have  supposed  you  to  have  done,  be  with- 
out fear  and  disturbance.  And  what  is  grief  to  you  ?  for 
i'ear  comes  from  what  you  expect,  but  grief  from  that  which 
is  present.^*  But  what  further  will  you  desire  ?/  For  of 
the  things  which  are  within  the  power  of  the  will,  as  being 
good  and  present,  you  have  a  proper  and  regulated  deaira : 

^*  Here  he  speaks  of  asses  being  shod.  The  Latin  translation  of  tho 
word  {viro^-nfiaTia)  in  Epictetus  is  *ferrea»  calces.  I  suppoee  they 
Qould  use  nothing  but  iron. 

*♦  See  Schweig/s  note. 
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Imt  of  the  thin^  which  are  not  in  the  power  of  the  will 
yon  do  not  desire  any  one,  and  so  you  do  not  allow  any 
place  to  tbat  tvhioh  is  iiraticoial,  and  impatient,  and  above 
measure  hasty,**    / 

When  then  you  are  thus  affected  towards  things,  what 
man  can  any  longer  be  formidable  to  you  ?  For  what  has 
a  man  which  is  formidable  to  another,  either  when  you  see 
liim  or  speak  to  him  or  finally  are  conversant  with  him  ? 
Not  more  than  one  horse  has  with  respect  to  another,  or 
one  dog  to  another,  or  one  bee  to  another  bee.  Things 
indeed  are  formidable  to  every  man ;  and  when  any  man 
is  able  to  confer  these  things  on  another  or  to  take  them 
away,  then  he  too  becomes  formidable.  How  then  is  an 
acropolis  (a  stronghold  or  fortress,  the  seat  of  tyranny) 
demolished  ?  Not  by  the  sword,  not  by  fire,  but  by  opinion. 
For  if  we  abolish  the  acropolis  which  is  in  the  city,  can  we 
abolish  also  that  of  fever,  and  that  of  beautiful  women  ? 
Can  we  in  a  word  abolish  the  acropolis  which  is  in  us  and 
cast  out  the  tyrants  within  us,^*  whom  we  have  daily  over 
us,  sometimes  the  same  tyrants,  at  other  times  different 
tyrants?  But  with  this  we  must  begin,  and  with  this  we 
must  demolish  the  acropolis  and  eject  the  tyrants,  by  giving 
up  the  body,  the  parts  of  it,  the  faculties  of  it,  the  posses- 
sions, the  reputation,  magisterial  of^ces,  honours,  children, 
brothers,  friends,  by  coDsidering  all  these  things  as  belong- 
ing to  others.  And  if  tyrants  have  been  ejected  from  us, 
why  do  I  still  shut  in  the  acropolis  by  a  wall  of  circum- 
vallation,*^  at  least  on  my  account ;  for  if  it  still  stands,  what 
does  it  do  to  me  ?  why  do  I  still  eject  (the  iyrant's)  guards  ? 
For  where  do  I  perceive  them  ?  against  others  they  have 
their  fasces,  and  their  spears  and  their  swords.  But  I 
have  never  been  hindered  in  my  will,  nor  compelled  when 
I  did  not  will.     And  how  is  this  possible  ?    I  have  placed 

^*  See  Schweig.'s  note. 

^'  Sohweig.  suggests  KarafiefiX-fiKafAey  instead  clinrofiefiKfiKafityt  though 
all  his  MSS.  have  the  word  in  the  text  I  do  not  think  that  his  proposed 
alteration  is  an  improvement. 

-'  The  word  is  iiroT€«x^C«>  which  means  what  I  have  translated.  The 
purpose  of  circumvallation  was  to  take  and  sometimes  also  to  destroy 
a  fortress.  Schweig.  translates  the  word  by  'destniam,'  and  that  is 
perhajps  not  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  text ;  but  it  is  not  the  exact 
meamng  of  the  word. 

y  2 
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my  movements  lowards  action  (Spfv^)  in  obedience  to 
Ood.^^  Is  it  his  will  that  I  shall  have  fever  ?  It  is  mjr 
will  also.  Is  it  his  will  that  1  should  move  towards  anj 
thing?  It  is  my  will  also.  Is  it  his  will  that  I  should 
obtain  any  thing?  It  is  my  wish  also.^'  Does  he  not 
will?  I  ao  not  wish.  Is  it  his  will  that  I  die,  is  it  his 
will  that  I  be  pnt  to  the  rack  ?  It  is  my  will  then  to  die : 
it  is  my  will  then  to  be  pnt  to  the  rack.  Who  then  is 
still  able  to  hinder  me  contrary  to  my  own  judgment,  or  to 
compel  me?  No  more  than  he  can  hinder  or  compel  Zens. 
Thus  the  more  cautions  of  travellers  also  act.  A  traveller 
has  heard  that  the  road  is  infested  by  robbers ;  he  does  not 
venture  to  enter  on  it  alone,  but  he  waits  for  the  companion- 
ship  on  the  road  either  of  an  ambassador,  or  of  a  quaestor, 
or  of  a  proconsul,  and  when  he  has  attached  himself  to  such 
persons  he  goes  along  the  road  safely.  So  in  the  world  ** 
the  wise  man  acts.  There  are  many  companies  of  robbeis, 
tyrants,  storms,  difficulties,  losses  of  that  which  is  dearest 
Where  is  there  any  place  of  refuge  ?  how  shall  he  pass 
along  without  being  attacked  by  robbers'?  what  company 
shall  he  wait  for  that  he  may  pass  along  in  safety?  to  whom 
shall  he  attach  himself?  To  what  person  generally?  to 
the  rich  man,  to  the  man  of  consular  rank?  and  what  is 
the  use  of  that  to  me?  Such  a  man  is  stripped  himself^ 
groans  and  laments.  But  what  if  the  fellow  companion 
himself  turns  against  me  and  becomes  my  robber,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  will  be  a  friend  of  Caesar :  when  I  am  Caesar*s 
companion  no  man  will  wrong  me.  In  the  first  place,  that 
I  may  become  illustrious,  what  things  must  I  endure  and 

**  In  this  passage  and  in  what  follows  we  find  the  emphatic  affirma- 
tion of  the  duty  of  conformity  and  of  the  subjection  of  man's  will  to  the 
will  of  Gk)d.  The  words  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  doctrine  Gt 
Epictetus  that  a  man  ought  to  subject  himself  in  all  things  to  the  will 
of  God  or  to  that  which  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  No  Christian 
martyr  ever  proclaimed  a  more  solemn  obedience  to  Qod*a  wilL  The 
Cliristian  martyr  indeed  has  given  perfect  proof  of  his  sincerity  by 
enduring  torments  and  death:  the  heathen  philosopher  was  not  put  to 
the  same  test,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  bear  it. 

^'  In  this  passage  the  distinction  must  be  observed  between  04\w  and 
BovKofiat,  which  the  Latin  translators  have  not  observed,  nor  Mrs. 
Carter.    See  Schweig.^s  note  on  s.  90. 

**  iy  T^  K6<ryLtf  :  he  means  '  on  earth.' 
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finffer?  how  often  and  by  how  many  mngt  1  do  robbed? 
Then,  if  I  become  Caesar's  friend,  he  also  is  mortal.  And 
if  Caesar  from  any  circnmstanoe  becomes  my  <*iu::i  •. ,  whfti  e 
18  it  best  for  me  to  retire  ?  Into  a  desert  ?  Well,  does  fevei* 
not  come  there?  What  shall  be  done  then?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  find  a  safe  fellow  traveller,  a  faithful  one,  strong, 
secure  against  all  surprises  ?  Thus  he  considers  and  per- 
ceives that  if  he  attaches  himself  to  God,  he  will  make  his 
journey  in  safety. 

How  do  you  understand  *  attaching  yourself  to  God  7 
In  this  sense,  that  whatever  God  wills,  a  man  also  shall 
will;  and  what  God  does  not  will,  a  man  also  shall  not 
will.  How  then  shall  this  be  done  ?  In  what  other  way 
than  by  examining  the  movements  (6p/4,a9,  the  acts)  of 
God^^  and  his  adminLstration  ?  What  has  he  given  to  me 
as  my  own  and  in  my  own  power?  what  has  he  reserved 
to  himself?  He  has  given  to  me  the  things  which  are  in 
the  power  of  the  will  (Ta-TrpocupcrtKa) :  he  has  put  them 
in  my  power  free  from  impediment  and  hindrance.  How 
was  he  able  to  make  the  earthy  body  free  from  hindrance  ? 
[He  could  not],  and  accordingly  he  has  subjected  to  the 
revolution  of  the  whole  (rg  twv  oAxov  TrcptoSw)®^  possessions, 
household  things,  house,  children,  wife.  tVhy  then  do  I 
fight  against  God  ?  why  do  I  will  what  does  not  depend  on 
the  wUl  ?  why  do  I  will  to  have  absolutely  what  is  not 
granted  to  me  ?  But  how  ought  I  to  will  to  have  things  ? 
In  the  way  in  which  they  are  given  and  as  long  as  they  are 
given.  But  he  who  has  given  takes  away.®^  Why  then 
do  I  resist?  I  do  not  say  that  I  shall  be  a  fool  if  I  use 
force  to  one  who  is  stronger,  but  I  shall  first  be  unjust. 
For  whence  had  I  things  when  I  came  into  the  world  ? — 

'  '*  Schweig.  expresses  his  surprise  that  Epictetus  has  applied  this  word 
(6f>M<is)  to  God.  He  says  that  Wolf  has  translated  it '  Dei  appetitionem,* 
and  IJpton  'impetum.'    He  says  that  he  has  translated  it  'oonsilium/ 

It  is  not  unusual  for  men  to  speak  of  God  in  the  same  words  in  which 
they  speak  of  man. 

*'  See  ii.  1.  18.  Schweig.  expected  that  Epictetus  would  have  said 
'body  and  possessions  etc.'  I  assume  that  Epictetus  did  say  '  hody  and 
possessions  etc.,'  and  that  his  pupil  or  some  copyist  of  MSS.  has  omitted 
the  word  *  body.* 

*'  *  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hatli  taken  a\»y.  Job  i.  21.*  Mr« 
Carter. 
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My  father  gave  tliem  to  me — ^And  who  gave  them  to  himf 
and  who  made  the  sun  ?  and  who  made  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ?  and  who  the  seasons  ?  and  who  made  the  connection 
of  raon  with  one  another  and  their  fellowship  ? 

'i^^ci  sVicr  receiving  everything  from  another  and  even 
yoiir^eli,  are  you  angry  and  do  you  blame  the  giver  if  he 
takes  any  thing  from  you?  Who  are  you,  and  for  what 
purpose  did  you  come  into  the  world  ?  Did  not  he  (Gt>d) 
introduce  you  here,  did  he  not  show  you  the  light,  did  he 
not  give  you  fellow  workers,  and  perceptions  and  reason? 
and  as  whom  did  he  introduce  you  here  ?  did  he  not  intro- 
duce you  as  subject  to  death,  and  as  one  to  live  on  the 
earth  with  a  little  flesh,  and  to  observe  his  administration, 
and  to  join  with  him  in  the  spectacle  and  the  festival  lor 
a  short  time?  Will  you  not  then,  as  long  as  you  have 
been  permitted,  after  seeing  the  spectacle  and  the  solemnity, 
when  he  leads  you  out,  go  with  adoration  of  him  and  thanks 
for  what  you  have  heard  and  seen  ? — ^No ;  but  I  would  still 
enjoy  the  feast. — The  initiated  too  would  wish  to  be  longer 
in  the  initiation  i^*  and  perhaps  also  those  at  Olympia  to 
see  other  athletes ;  but  the  solemnity  is  ended :  go  away 
like  a  grateful  and  modest  man ;  make  room  for  others : 
others  also  must  be  bom,  as  you  were,  and  being  bom  they 
must  have  a  place,  and  houses  and  necessary  things.  And 
if  the  first  do  not  retire,  what  remains  ?  Why  are  you  in- 
satiable ?  Why  are  you  not  content  ?  why  do  you  contract 
the  world  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  would  have  my  little  children  with 
me  and  my  wife — What,  are  they  yours  ?  do  they  not  belong 
to  the  giver,  and  to  him  who  made  you  ?  then  will  you  not 
give  up  what  belongs  to  others  ?  will  you  not  give  way  to 
him  who  is  superior? — Why  then  did  he  introduce  me  into 
the  world  on  these  conditions  ? — And  if  the  conditions  do 
not  suit  you,  depart.^^     He  has  no  need  of  a  spectator  who 

•*  The  initiated  (fi{f<Trat)  are  those  who  were  introduced  with  solemn 
oeremonies  into  some  great  religious  body.  These  ceremonies  are  do- 
scribed  by  Dion  Prus.  Orat.  xii.,  quoted  by  Upton. 

**  **  And  is  this  all  the  comfort,  every  serious  reader  will  be  apt  to 
•ay,  which  one  of  the  best  philosophers,  in  one  of  his  noblest  discourses, 
w«x  give  to  the  good  man  under  severe  distress?  'Either  tell  yourself 
^t  present  suffering  void  of  future  hope,  is  no  evil,  or  give  up  your 
sistenoe  and  mingle  with  the  elements  of  the  Universe' !  Unspeakably 
^re  rational  and  more  worthy  of  infinite  goodness  is  our  blessed 
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is  not  satisfied.  He  wants  those  who  join  in  the  festival, 
those  who  take  part  in  the  chorus,  that  they  may  rather 
applaud,  admire,  and  celebrate  with  hymns  the  solemnity. 
But  those  who  can  bear  no  trouble,  and  the  cowardly  he 
will  not  unwillingly  see  absent  from  the  great  assembly 
(iraKiJyvpts) ;  for  they  did  not  when  they  were  present  be- 
have as  they  ought  to  do  at  a  festival  nor  fill  up  their  place 
properly,  but  they  lamented,  found  fault  with  the  deity, 
fortune,  their  companions ;  not  seeing  both  what  they  had, 
and  their  own  powers,  which  they  received  for  contrary 
purposes,  the  powers  of  magnanimity,  of  a  generous  mind, 
manly  spirit,  and  what  we  are  now  inquiring  about,  free- 
dom.— ^For  what  purpose  then  have  I  received  these  things  ? 
— To  use  them — How  long  ? — So  long  as  he  who  has  lent 
them  chooses. — ^What  if  they  are  necessary  to  me  ? — ^Do  not 
attach  yourself  to  them  and  they  will  not  be  necessary :  do 
not  say  to  yourself  that  they  are  necessary,  and  then  they 
are  not  necessary. 

This  study  yon  ought  to  practise  from  morning  to  even- 
ing, beginning  with  the  smallest  things  and  those  most 
liable  to  damage,  with  an  earthen  pot,  with  a  cup.  Then 
proceed  in  this  way  to  a  tunic,  to  a  little  dog,  to  a  horse, 
to  a  small  estate  in  land :  then  to  yourself,  to  your  body, 
to  the  parts  of  your  body,  to  your  children,  to  your  wife,  to 
your  brothers.  Look  all  round  and  throw  these  things 
from  you  (which  are  not  yours).  Purge  your  opinions,  so 
that  nothing  cleave  to  you  of  the  things  which  are  not 
your  own,  that  nothing  grow  to  you,  that  nothing  give 
you  pain  when  it  is  torn  from  you  ;^^  and  say,  while  you 

Master's  exhortation  to  the  persecuted  Christian:  'Bejoice  and  be 
exceedingly  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  iu  heaven.* "    Mrs.  Carter. 

I  do  not  tinnk  that  Mrs.  Carter  has  represented  correctly  the  teaching 
of  Epictetus.  He  is  addressing  men  who  were  not  Christians,  but  were, 
as  he  assumes,  belieyers  in  God  or  in  the  Gods,  and  his  argument  is 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  contented  with  things  as  they  are,  because  they 
are  from  Grod.  If  he  cannot  be  contented  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
make  the  best  of  them,  the  philosopher  can  say  no  more  to  the  man.  He 
tells  him  to  depart.  What  else  could  he  say  to  a  grumbler,  who  is  also 
a  believer  in  God?  If  he  is  not  a  believer,  Epictetus  might  say  the 
same  to  him  also.    The  case  is  past  help  or  advice. 

The  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  probably  Epictetus  knew  nothing,  ia 
very  different.  It  promises  future  happiness  on  certain  oonditioiis  to 
Christians,  but  to  Christians  only,  if  I  understand  it  right. 

**  See  the  note  of  Schweig.  on  this  passage. 
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•re  daily  eieroising  yonraelf  as  yon  do  there  (in  tie  8o1iool\ 
not  that  you  aro  phi loaophi King,  fur  this  is  an  arrogant 
(offensive)  expression,  but  that  yon  are  presenting  an 
aseerter  of  freedom  :*'  for  this  is  really  freedom.  To  thia 
freedom  Dio^^enes  was  called  by  AntiBthenee,  and  he  eaid 
that  he  could  no  longer  bo  enslaved  by  any  man.  For 
this  reason  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,*^  how  did  he 
behave  to  the  pirates?  Did  he  call  any  of  them  master f 
and  I  do  not  speak  of  the  name,  for  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
word,  bnt  of  the  state  of  mind,  by  which  the  word  is  pro- 
duoed.  How  did  he  reprove  them  for  feeding  badly  their 
captives?  How  was  he  sold?  Did  he  seek  a  master?  no; 
hat  a  slave.  And  when  he  was  sold  how  did  he  behave  to 
his  master?''  Immediately  he  disputed  with  him  and 
said  to  his  master  that  he  ought  not  to  be  dresised  &6  he 
was,  nor  shaved  in  such  a  manner  ;  and  about  the  children 
he  told  them  how  he  ought  to  bring  them  up.  And  what 
was  strange  in  ihia  ?  for  if  his  master  had  bought  an 
exercise  master,  would  he  have  employed  him  in  the  exer- 
oises  of  the  palaestra  as  a  servant  or  as  a  master?  and  re 
if  he  had  bought  a  physician  or  an  architect.  And  ao  in 
every  matter,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  who  has 
skill  must  be  the  superior  of  him  who  has  not.  Whoever 
then  generally  possesses  the  science  of  life,  what  else  mnst 
he  be  than  master  ?  For  who  is  master  in  a  ship  ?  The 
man  who  governs  the  helm?  Why?  Because  he  who 
will  not  obey  him  suffers  for  it.  But  a  master  can  give 
me  stripes.  Can  he  do  it  then  without  suffering  for  it  ?  So 
I  also  used  to  think.  But  because  he  cannot  do  it  without 
Buffering  for  it,  for  this  reason  it  is  not  in  his  power ^/(ind 
no  man  can  do  what  is  unjust  without  suffering  for  it. 
And  what  is  the  penalty  for  him  who  puts  his  own  elavs 
in  chains?*"  what  do  you  think  that  is?  The  fact  ol 
putting  the  slave  in  chains; — and  you  also  will  admit  thiBi 

•'  Tho  word  is  Kaerlrrq*  SIS'"!-  See  iii.  21. 76  anrl  the  note  IS :  alw 
TJpton'H  note  on  this  passage.  Scbneig'.  bbjb  that  be  duea  not  quid 
nndersbknd  why  EpicletuB  here  mya  SiSiitu  (cofnrioTTiv,  'dare  vindicem' 
or  'adsertonsm,'  instead  of  saying  '  vindtcaie  eese  in  Iibeitatcm.' 

"  Seo  iiL  24.  60,  ii.  13.  24. 

■*  Bee  the  same  ator?  in  Aulus  Gsllius  (il.  o.  IB),  who  Gays  thai 
Xenindes,  a  CoriathiBn,  hought  Diogenes,  manumitted  him  and  uadl 
him  the  mnetGr  of  his  childieo. 

"  Bee  Sohweig.'B  note  15, 
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if  yoa  Ghoose  to  maintain  the  truth,  that  man  is  not  a  wild 
beast,  bat  a  tame  animal.  For  when  is  a  vine  doing  badly  ? 
When  it  is  in  a  condition  contrary  to  its  nature.  When 
is  a  cock?  Jnst  the  samOyxTherefore  a  man  also  is  so. 
What  then  is  a  man's  nature  ?  To  bite,  to  kick,  and  to 
throw  into  prison  and  to  behead?  No;  but  to  do  good, 
to  co-operate  with  others,  to  wish  them  welL^  At  that 
time  then  he  is  in  a  bad  condition,  whether  you  chose  to 
admit  it  or  not,  when  he  is  acting  foolishly. 

Socrates  then  did  not  fare  badly?— No;  but  his  judges 
and  his  accusers  did. — ^Nor  did  Helyidius^^  at  Home  fare 
badly  ? — No ;  but  his  murderer  did.  How  do  you  mean? — 
The  same  as  you  do  when  you  say  that  a  cock  has  not 
fared  badly  when  he  has  gained  the  victory  and  been 
severely  wounded ;  but  that  the  cock  has  fared  badly  when 
he  has  been  defeated  and  is  unhurt :  nor  do  you  call  a  dog 
fortunate,  who  neither  pursues  game  nor  labours,  but 
when  you  see  him  sweating,*^  when  you  see  him  in  pain 
and  panting  violently  after  running.  What  paradox  (un- 
usual thing)  do  we  utter  if  we  say  that  the  evil  in  every 
thing  is  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  ? 
Is  this  a  paradox  ?  for  do  yon  not  say  this  in  the  case  of 
all  other  things  ?  Why  then  in  the  case  of  man  only  do 
you  think  differently  ?  But  because  we  say  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  tame  (gentle)  and  social  and  faithful,  you  will 
not  say  that  this  is  a  paradox?*^  It  is  not — What  then 
is  it  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  man  is  not  hurt  when  he  is 
whipped,  or  put  in  chains,  or  beheaded  ?  does  he  not,  if  he 
suffers  nobly,  come  off  even  with  increased  advantage  and 
profit  ?  But  is  he  not  hurt,  who  suffers  in  a  most  pitiful 
and  disgraceful  way,  who  in  place  of  a  man  becomes  a 
wolf,  or  viper  or  wasp  ? 

Well  then  let  us  recapitulate  the  things  which  have 
been  agreed  on.  The  man  who  is  not  under  restraint  is 
free,  to  whom  things  are  exactly  in  that  state  in  which  ho 
wishes  them  to  be ;  but  he  who  can  be  restrained  or  com- 
pelled or  hindered,  or  thrown  into  any  circumstances 

«  See  1,  2,  note  5. 

*'  I  do  not  know  if  dogs  sweat;  at  least  in  a  state  of  health  I  hayt 
never  seen  it.    But  this  is  a  question  for  the  learned  in  dog  science. 
*•  See  Schweig.'s  note. 
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gainst  his  will,  ia  a  slave.  But  who  ia  free  from  restraint? 

He  who  desires  nothing  that  belongs  to  (is  in  the  power 

of)  others.    And  what  are  the  things  whioh  belong  to 

others  ?    Those  which  are  not  in  our  power  either  to  have 

or  not  to  have,  or  to  have  of  a  certain  kind  or  in  a  certain 

manner.^     Tiierefore  the  body  belongs  to  another,  the 

parts  of  the  body  belong  to  another,  possession  (properly) 

belongs  to  another.    If  then  you  are  attached  to  any  of 

these  things  as  your  own,  you  will  pay  the  penalty  which 

it  is  proper  for  him  to  pay  who  desires  what  belongs  to 

another.     This  road  leads  to  freedom,  this  is  the  only  way 

of  escaping  from  slavery,  to  be  able  to  say  at  last  with  aU 

your  soul 

Lead  me,  O  Zeus,  and  thou  O  destiny. 
The  way  that  I  am  bid  by  you  to  go,** 

£ut  what  do  you  say,  philosopher  ?  The  tyrant  summons 
you  to  say  something  which  does  not  become  you.  Do  you 
say  it  or  do  you  not  ?  Answer  me — ^Let  me  consider — Will 
you  consider  now  ?  But  when  you  were  in  the  school,  what 
was  it  which  you  used  to  consider  ?  Did  you  not  study 
what  are  the  things  that  are  good  and  what  are  bad,  and 
what  things  are  neither  one  nor  the  other  ? — I  did. — What 
then  was  our  opinion? — That  just  and  honourable  acts 
were  good;  and  that  unjust  and  disgraceful  (foul)  acts 
were  bad. — Is  life  a  good  thing? — ^No. — ^Is  death  a  bad 
thing? — ^No. — Is  prison? — ^No. — But  what  did  we  think 
about  mean  and  faithless  words  and  betrayal  of  a  friend 
and  flattery  of  a  tyrant  ? — That  they  are  bad. — Well  then, 
you  are  not  considering,  nor  have  you  considered  nor  de- 
liberated. For  what  is  the  matter  for  consideration,  is  it 
whether  it  is  becoming  for  me,  when  I  have  it  in  my 
power,  to  secure  for  myself  the  greatest  of  good  things, 
and  not  to  secure  for  myself  (that  is,  not  to  avoid)  the 
greatest  evils  ?  A  fine  inquiry  indeed,  and  necessary,  and 
one  that  demands  much  deliberation.  Man,  why  do  you 
mock  us  ?     Such  an  inquiry  is  never  made.     If  you  really 

**  As  Upton  remarks,  Epictetus  is  referring  to  the  four  categories  of 
tlie  Stoics. 

*^  Epictetus,  Encheiridion  c.  52.  M.  Antoninus,  Gatak.  2d.  ed.  1697« 
Annot.  p.  96. 
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imagined  that  base  things  were  bad  and  honourable  things 
wore  good,  and  that  all  other  things  were  neither  good  nor 
bad,  you  would  not  even  have  approached  this  enquiry, 
nor  have  come  near  it ;  but  immediately  you  would  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  them  by  the  unaerstanding  as  you 
would  do  (in  other  cases)  by  the  vision.  For  when  do 
you  inquire  if  black  things  are  white,  if  heavy  things  are 
light,  and  do  not  comprehend  the  manifest  evidence  of  the 
senses  ?  How  then  do  you  now  say  that  you  are  consider- 
ing whether  things  which  are  neither  good  nor  bad  ought 
to  be  avoided  more  than  things  which  are  bad  ?  But  you 
do  not  possess  these  opinions ;  and  neither  do  these  things 
seem  to  you  to  be  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  you  think 
that  they  are  the  greatest  evils;  nor  do  you  think  those 
other  things  (mean  and  faithless  words,  etc.)  to  be  evils,  but 
matters  which  do  not  concern  us  at  all.  For  thus  from  the 
beginning  you  have  accustomed  yourself.  Where  am  I? 
In  the  schools :  and  are  any  listening  to  me  ?  I  am  discours- 
ing among  philosophers.  But  I  have  gone  out  of  the 
school.  Away  with  this  talk  of  scholars  and  fools.  Thus 
a  friend  is  overpowered  by  the  testimony  of  a  philosopher :  *^ 
thus  a  philosopher  becomes  a  parasite ;  thus  he  lets  him- 
self for  hire  for  money :  thus  in  the  senate  a  man  does  not 
say  what  he  thinks ;  in  private  (in  the  school)  he  proclaims 
his  opinions.*^  You  are  a  cold  and  miserable  little  opinion, 
suspended  from  idle  words  as  from  a  hair.  But  keep  your- 
self strong  and  fit  for  the  uses  of  life  and  initiated  by  being 
exercised  in  action.  How  do  you  hear  (the  report)  ? — I  do 
not  say,  that  your  child  is  dead — ^for  how  could  you  bear 
that?— but  that  your  oil  is  spilled,  your  wine  drunk  up. 
Do  you  act  in  such  a  way  that  one  standing  by  you  while 
you  are  making  a  great  noise,  may  say  ihia  only,  Philo- 

M  Stoicos  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Disdpuluinque  &enex. 

Juvenal,  ilL  116. 

Cpictetas  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tho  crime  of  E^natiuB  Celer  who 
accused  Barea  Soranus  at  Borne  in  the  reign  of  I^ero  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xvi.  32). 

*^  Mrs.  Garter  says  that '  there  is  much  obscurity  and  some  yariety  of 
reading  in  several  lines  of  the  original.'  But  see  Schweig.'s  notes. 
Epictetus  is  showing  that  talk  about  philosophy  is  useless :  philosophy 
ttvoiild  be  practical. 
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Bopher,  yoQ  smj  sometliing  different  in  the  schooL  Wlqr 
do  yon  deoeive  urn?  Why,  when  you  are  only  a  wona,  do 
yon  say  that  you  are  a  man?  I  should  like  to  be  present 
when  some  of  the  philosophers  is  lying  with  a  woman,  that 
I  might  see  how  he  is  exerting  himseUT,  and  what  words  he 
is  uttering,  and  whether  he  remembers  his  title  of  philo- 
sopher, and  the  words  which  he  hears  or  says  or  reads. 

And  what  is  this  to  liberty?  Netting  else  than  this, 
whether  you  who  are  rich  choose  or  not. — ^And  who  is 

Sour  eyidence  for  this? — ^who  else  than  yourselves?  who 
ave  a  powerful  roaster  (Caesar),  and  who  live  in  obedi- 
enoe  to  his  nod  and  motion,  and  who  faint  if  he  only  looks 
at  you  with  a  scowling  countenance ;  you  who  court  old 
women^^  and  old  men,  and  say,  I  cannot  do  this :  it  is  not 
in  my  power.  Why  is  it  not  in  your  power  ?  Did  you 
not  lately  contend  with  me  and  say  that  you  are  free? 
But  Aprulla^*  has  hindered  me?  Tell  Ihe  truth  then, 
slave,  and  do  not  run  away  from  your  masters,  nor  deny, 
nor  venture  to  produce  any  one  to  assert  your  freedom 
(KCLfnrurrrjy),  when  you  have  so  many  evidences  of  your 
slavery.  And  indeed  when  a  man  is  compelled  by  love  to 
do  something  conti*ary  to  his  opinion  (judgment),  and  at 
the  same  time  sees  the  better,  but  has  not  the  strength  to 
follow  it,  one  might  consider  him  still  more  worthy  of 
excuse  as  being  held  by  a  certain  violent  and  in  a  manner 
a  divine  power.^®    But  who  could  endure  you  who  are  in 

^  Horace  Sat.  il  5. 

^  ApruUa  is  a  Rmnan  woman's  name.  It  means  some  old  woman 
who  is  courted  for  her  money. 

**  Compare  Plato  (Symposium,  p.  206) :  '  All  men  oonoeive  both  as  to 
the  body  and  as  to  the  soul,  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  oertain  age, 
our  nature  desires  to  procreate.  But  it  cannot  pro(»eate  in  that  which 
is  ugly,  but  in  that  which  is  beautifoL  For  the  conjunction  of  man  and 
woman  is  generation;  but  this  act  is  divine,  and  this  in  the  animal 
which  is  mortal  is  divine,  conceiving  and  begetting.'  See  what  is  said 
in  ii.  23,  note  10  on  marrying.  In  a  certain  sense  the  procreation  of 
children  is  a  duty,  and  consequently  the  providing  fbr  them  is  also  a 
duty.  It  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Deity  to  peopLe 
the  earth ;  and  therefore  the  act  of  procreation  is  divine.  So  a  man't 
duty  is  to  labour  in  some  way,  and^  if  necessarv,  to  earn  his  Uving  and 
HustjEiin  the  life  which  he  has  received;  and  this  is  also  a  divine  act. 
Paul's  opinion  of  marriage  is  contained  in  Ccr.  i  7.  Some  of  his  teach- 
ing on  this  matter  has  been  justly  condemned.  He  has  no  conception  of 
the  true  nature  of  marriagt' ;  at  lea&t  he  does  not  show  that  he  has  in 
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love  with  old  women  and  old  men,  and  wipe  the  old 
women's  noses,  and  wash  them  and  give  them  presents, 
and  also  wait  on  them  like  a  slave  when  they  are  sick, 
and  at  the  same  time  wish  them  dead,  and  question  the 
physicians  whether  they  are  sick  unto  death  ?  And  again, 
when  in  order  to  ohtain  these  great  and  much  admired 
magistracies  and  honours,  you  kiss  the  hands  of  these 
slaves  of  others,  and  so  you  are  not  the  slave  even  of  free 
men.  Then  you  walk  about  before  me  in  stately  fashion 
a  pittetor  or  a  consul.  Do  I  not  know  how  you  became  a 
praetor,  by  what  means  you  got  your  consulship,  who 
gave  it  to  you  ?  I  would  not  even  choose  to  live,  if  I 
must  live  by  help  of  Felicion^^  and  endure  his  arroganos 
and  servile  insolence  :  for  I  know  what  a  slave  is,  who  is 
fortunate,  as  he  thinks,  and  puffed  up  by  pride. 

You  then,  a  man  may  say,  are  you  free  ?  I  wish,  by  the 
Qods,  and  pray  to  be  free ;  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  face 
my  masters,  I  still  value  my  poor  body,  I  value  greatly 
the  preservation  of  it  entire,  though  I  do  not  possess  it 
entire.^^  But  I  can  point  out  to  you  a  free  man,  that  you 
may  no  longer  seek  an  example.  Diogenes  was  free. 
How  was  he  free  ? — not  because  he  was  bom  of  free 
parents,^^  but  because  he  was  himself  free,  because  he 
had  cast  off  all  the  handles  of  slavery,  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  man  to  approach  him,  nor  had  any  man 
the  means  of  laying  hold  of  him  to  enslave  him.  He  had 
everything  easily  loosed,  everything  only  hanging  to  him. 
If  you  laid  hold  of  his  property,  he  would  have  rather 
let  it  go  and  be  yours,  than  he  would  have  followed  you 
for  it :  if  you  had  laid  hold  of  his  leg,  he  would  have  let 
go  his  leg ;  if  of  all  his  body,  all  his  poor  body ;  his 
intimates,  friends,  country,  just  the  same.     For  he  knew 

this  chapter.  His  teaching  is  impracticable,  contrary  to  that  of  Epictetns, 
and  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man ;  and  it  is  rejected  by  the 
good  sense  of  Christians  who  affect  to  receive  his  teaching ;  except,  I 
suppose,  by  the  superstitious  body  of  Christians,  who  recommend  and 
commend  tiiie  so-called  rehgious,  and  unmarried  life. 

"  Felidon.    See  1. 19,  p.  62. 

^'  EpictetuB  idludes  to  his  lameness :  compare  i.  8. 14,  i.  16.  20,  and 
other  passages.    Upton. 

**  Schweig.  doubts  if  the  words  oit  yhp  HiVf  which  I  have  omitted,  are 
genuinet  and  givea  his  reasons  for  the  drabt. 
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from  whence  he  liad  them,  and  from  whom,  and  on  what 
eonditions.  His  true  parents  indeed,  the  Gods,  and  his 
real  country  he  would  never  have  deserted,  nor  wonld  he 
have  yielded  to  any  man  in  obedience  to  them  and  to  their 
orders,  nor  wonld  any  man  have  died  for  his  country  more 
readily.  For  he  was  not  used  to  inquire  when  he  should 
he  considered  to  have  done  anything  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
of  things  (the  universe,  or  all  the  world),  but  he  remem* 
bered  that  every  thing  which  is  done  comes  from  thence 
and  is  done  on  behalf  of  that  country  and  is  conmianded 
by  him  who  administers  it.^*  Therefore  see  what  Dio- 
genes himself  says  and  writes: — **For  this  reason,  he 
says,  Diogenes,  it  is  in  your  power  to  speak  both  with 
the  King  of  the  Persians  and  with  Archidamus  the  king 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  you  please."  Was  it  because 
he  was  bom  of  free  parents  ?  I  suppose  all  the  Athenians 
and  all  the  Lacedaemonians  because  they  were  bom 
of  slaves,  could  not  talk  with  them  (these  kings)  as 
they  wished,  but  feared  and  paid  court  to  them.  Why 
then  does  he  say  that  it  is  in  his  power  ?  Because  I  do 
not  consider  the  poor  body  to  be  my  own,  because  I  want 
nothing,  because  law  ^^  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  nothing 
else  is.  These  were  the  things  which  permitted  him  to  be 
free. 

And  that  you  may  not  think  that  I  show  you  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  is  a  solitary  person,^*  who  has  neither 
wife  nor  children,  nor  country,  nor  friends  nor  kinsmen,  by 
whom  he  could  be  bent  and  drawn  in  various  directions, 
take  Socrates  and  observe  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children, 
but  he  did  not  consider  them  as  his  own ;  that  he  had  a 
country,  so  long  as  it  was  fit  to  have  one,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  fit ;  friends  and  kinsmen  also,  but  he  held 
all  in  subjection  to  law  and  to  the  obedience  due  to  it. 
For  this  reason  he  was  the  first  to  go  out  as  a  soldier,  when 
it  was  necessary,  and  in  war  he  exposed  himself  to  danger 

^*  Schweig.  has  a  note  on  this  difficnlt  passage,  which  is  rather 
obscure. 

^*  The  sense  of  *  law'  (6  v6fxo^)  can  be  collected  from  what  follows. 
Compare  the  discourse  of  Socrates  on  obedience  to  the  law.  (Critoo, 
e.11,  &c.) 

*•  See  Sohweig.'s  note  on  itirepKrraTav, 
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most  nnspariBgly ;  ^^  and  when  he  was  sent  by  tlie  t3Tant8 
to  seize  Leon,  he  did  not  even  deliberate  about  the  matter, 
because  he  thought  that  it  was  a  base  action,  and  he  knew 
that  he  must  die  (for  his  refusal),  if  it  so  happened.^^ 
And  what  difference  did  that  make  to  him  ?  for  he  in- 
tended to  preserve  something  else,  not  his  poor  flesh,  but 
his  fidelity,  his  honourable  oharacter.  These  are  things 
which  could  not  be  assailed  nor  brought  into  subjection. 
Then  when  he  was  obliged  to  speak  in  defence  of  his  life, 
did  he  behave  like  a  man  who  had  children,  who  had  a 
wife  ?  No,  but  he  behaved  like  a  man  who  has  neither. 
And  what  did  he  do  when  he  was  (ordered)  to  drink  the 
poison,^^  and  when  he  had  the  power  of  escaping  from 
prison,  and  when  Crito  said  to  him.  Escape  for  the  sake  of 
your  children,  what  did  Socrates  say?^°  did  he  consider 
the  power  of  escape  as  an  unexpected  gain?  By  no 
means :  he  considered  what  was  fit  and  proper ;  but  the 
rest  he  did  not  even  look  at  or  take  into  the  reckoning. 
For  he  did  not  choose,  he  said,  to  save  his  poor  body,  but 
to  save  that  which  is  increased  and  saved  by  doing  what 
is  just,  and  is  impaired  and  destroyed  by  doing  what  is 
unjust.  Socrates  will  not  save  his  life  by  a  base  act ;  he 
who  would  not  put  the  Athenians  to  the  vote  when  they 
clamoured  that  he  should  do  so,®^  he  who  refused  to  obey 

"  Socrates  fought  at  Potidaea,  Amphipolis  and  Delium.  He  is  said 
to  have  gained  &e  prize  for  courage  at  Delinm.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  a  union  of  qualities  not  oommon. 
(Plato's  Apology.) 

**  Socrates  with  others  was  ordered  by  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  at 
that  time  governed  Athens,  to  arrest  Leon  in  the  island  of  Salamis  and 
to  bring  him  to  be  put  to  death.  But  Socrates  refused  to  obey  the 
order.  Few  men  would  have  done  what  he  did  under  the  circum- 
stances.   (Plato's  Apology ;  M.  Antoninus,  vii  66.) 

**  Cicero,  Toscul.  Disp.  i  29. 

°<^  The  Dialogue  of  Plato,  named  Griton,  contains  the  arguments 
which  were  used  by  his  friends  to  persuade  Socrates  to  escape  from 
prison,  and  the  reply  of  Socrates. 

®^  This  alludes  to  the  behaviour  of  Socrates  when  he  refused  to  put 
to  the  vote  the  matter  of  the  Athenian  generals  and  tht- ir  behaviour  after 
the  naval  battle  of  Arginusae.  The  violence  of  the  weatiier  prevented 
the  commanders  from  collecting  and  honorably  burying  those  who  feP 
in  the  battle ;  and  the  Athenians  after  their  hasty  iiEu£ion,  wished  all 
the  commanders  to  be  pat  to  death.  But  Socrates,  who  was  in  office 
at  this  time,  resisted  the  unjust  clamour  of  the  people.  Xenophou 
Hellenica,  i.  c.  7,  15 ;  Plato,  Apologia ;  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  1^  1&. 
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the  tytantt,  he  who  discoursed  in  such  a  numner  about 
Tirtae  and  right  behaviour.  It  is  not  possible  to  save 
suoh  a  man's  life  by  base  acts,  but  he  is  saved  by  dying, 
not  by  running  away.  For  the  good  actor  also  preserves 
his  character  by  stopping  when  he  ought  to  stop,  better 
than  when  he  goes  on  acting  beyond  the  proper  time. 
What  then  shall  the  children  of  Socrates  do?  "  If,**  said 
Socrates,  ''I  had  gone  off  to  Thessaly,  would  von  have 
taken  care  of  them ;  and  if  I  depart  to  the  world  below, 
will  there  be  no  man  to  take  care  of  them  ?"  See  how  he 
gives  to  death  a  sentle  name  and  mocks  it.  But  if  you 
and  I  had  been  in  his  place,  we  should  have  immediately 
answered  as  philosophers  that  those  who  act  unjustly  must 
be  repaid  in  the  same  way,  and  we  should  have  added,  **  I 
shall  be  useful  to  many,  if  my  life  is  saved,  and  if  I  die, 
I  shall  be  useful  to  no  man."  For,  if  it  had  been  neces- 
sary, we  should  have  made  our  escape  by  slipping  through 
a  small  hole.  And  how  in  that  case  should  we  have  been 
useful  to  any  man?  for  where  would  they  have  been  then 
staying  ?^^  or  if  we  were  useful  to  men  while  we  were 
alive,  should  we  not  have  been  much  more  useixil  to 
them  by  dying  when  we  ought  to  die,  and  as  we  ought  ? 
And  now  Socrates  being  dead,  no  less  useful  to  men,  and 
even  more  useful,  is  the  remembrance  of  that  which  he  did 
or  said  when  he  was  alive.®^ 

*2  The  original  is  iroG  ykp  tiv  Uri  %ii€yov  iicuyot ;  this  seems  to  mean, 
if  we  had  escaped  and  left  the  country,  where  would  those  have  been  to 
whom  we  might  liave  heen  useful  ?  They  would  have  heen  1^  behind, 
and  we  could  have  done  nothmg  for  them. 

''  This  is  the  conclusion  about  Socrates,  whom  Epictetns  highly 
valued :  the  remembrance  of  what  Socrates  did  and  said  is  even  more 
usefal  than  his  life.  **  The  life  of  the  dead,**  says  Cicero  of  Servius 
Sulpicius,  the  great  Roman  jurist  and  Cicero's  friend,  "  rests  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  living."  Epictetus  has  told  us  of  some  of  the  acts 
of  Socrates,  which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  brave  and  honest  man 
Ho  does  not  tell  us  here  what  Socrates  said,  which  means  what  he 
taught ;  but  he  knew  what  it  was.  Modem  writers  have  expounded 
the  matter  at  length,  and  in  a  form  which  Epictetus  would  not  or 
could  not  have  used. — Socrates  left  to  others  the  questions  which  relate 
to  the  material  world,  and  he  first  taught,  as  we  are  told,  the  tilings 
which  concern  man's  daily  life  and  his  intercourse  with  other  men :  in 
other  words  he  taught  Etiiio  (the  principles  of  morality).  Fields  and 
trees,  he  said,  will  teach  me  nothing,  but  roan  in  his  social  state  will; 
and  man  then  is  the  proper  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates.  The 
h^iimiag  of  this  knowledge  was.  ai  he  said,  to  know  himself  aoooxding 
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Think  of  these  things,  these  opinions,  these  words :  look 
to  these  examples,  if  you  would  be  free,  if  you  desire  the 
thing  according  to  its  worth.  And  what  is  the  wonder 
if  you  buy  so  great  a  thing  at  the  price  of  things  so  many 
end  so  great  ?  For  the  sake  of  this  which  is  called  liberty, 
some  hang  themselves,  others  throw  themselves  down  pre- 
cipices, and  sometimes  even  whole  cities  have  perished: 
and  will  you  not  for  the  sake  of  the  true  and  imassailable 
and  secure  liberty  give  back  to  God  when  he  demands 
them  the  things  which  he  has  given  ?  Will  you  not,  as 
Plato  says,  study  not  to  die  only,  but  also  to  endure  tor- 
ture,  and  exile,  and  scourging  and  in  a  word  to  give  up 
ell  which  is  not  your  own  ?    If  you  will  not,  you  will  be 

to  the  precept  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  Enow  thyself  (yv&Bi  trtavr6v) : 
and  tlie  object  of  his  philosophy  was  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  man 
as  a  moral  being  in  all  relations ;  and  among  these  the  relation  of  man 
to  God  as  the  father  of  all,  creator  and  ruler  of  all,  as  Plato  expresses 
it.  Socrates  taught  that  what  we  call  death  is  not  the  end  of  man ; 
death  is  only  the  road  to  another  life.  The  death  of  SocratoEi  was  con- 
formable to  his  life  and  teaching.  "•  Socrates  died  not  only  with  the 
noblest  courage  and  tranquillity,  but  he  also  refused,  as  we  are  told,  to 
escape  from  death,  which  the  laws  of  the  state  permitted,  by  going  into 
exile  or  paying  a  Ane,  because  as  he  said,  if  he  had  himself  consented 
to  a  fine  or  allowed  others  to  propose  it,  (Xenophon,  Apol.  §  22),  such 
an  act  would  have  been  an  admission  of  his  guilt.  Both  (Socrates 
and  Jesus)  offered  themselves  with  the  firmest  resolution  for  a  holy 
cause,  which  was  so  far  from  being  lost  through  their  death  that  it 
only  served  rather  to  make  it  the  general  cause  of  mankind."  (Das 
Ohristliche  des  Platonismus  oder  Socrates  uud  Christus,  by  F.  0.  Baur.) 

This  essay  by  Baur  is  very  ingenious.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
readers  who  will  disa^^ree  with  him  on  many  points  in  the  oomparison 
of  Socrates  and  Christus.  However  the  essay  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
of  reading. 

The  opinion  of  Bousseau  in  his  comparison  of  Jesus  and  Socrates  is 
in  some  respects  more  just  than  that  of  Baur,  though  the  learning  of 
the  Frenchman  is  very  small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  German. 
'*  What  prejudices,  what  blindness  must  a  man  have,"  says  Bousseau, 
*'  when  he  dares  to  compure  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  with  the  son  of 
Maiy! — The  death  of  Socrates  philosophising  tranquilly  with  his 
friends  is  the  most  gentle  that  a  man  could  desire ;  that  of  Jesus  ex* 
piring  in  torments,  insulted,  jeered,  cursed  by  a  whole  people,  is  the 
most  horrible  that  a  man  could  dread.  Socrates  taking  the  poisoned 
cup  blesses  him  who  presents  it  and  weeps;  Jesus  in  his  horrible 
punishment  prays  for  his  savage  executioners.  Yes,  if  the  life  and  the 
death  of  Socrates  are  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  the  death  of  Jesus  are 
those  of  a  God."  (Rousseau,  £mile,  voL  ill.  p.  166.    Amsterdam,  1765.) 

Y 
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a  slave  among  slaves,  even  if  yon  be  ten  tlionsand  times 
a  consul;  and  if  yon  make  your  way  up  to  the  Palaoe 
(Oaesar's  residence),  you  will  no  less  be  a  slave ;  and  you 
will  feel,  that  perhaps  philosophers  utter  words  which  are 
contrary  to  common  opinion  (paradoxes),  as  Cleanthes  also 
said,  but  not  words  contrary  to  reason.  For  you  will  know 
by  experience  that  the  words  are  true,  and  that  there  is  no 
profit  from  the  things  which  are  valued  and  eagerly  sought 
to  those  who  have  obtained  them ;  and  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  them  there  is  an  imagination  (ffMVTouriaX 
that  when  these  things  are  come,  all  that  is  good  will 
come  with  them ;  then,  when  they  are  come,  the  feverish 
feeling  is  the  same,  the  tossing  to  and  fro  is  the  same, 
the  satiety,  the  desire  of  things  which  are  not  present; 
for  freedom  is  acquired  not  by  the  full  possession  of  the 
things  which  are  desired,  but  by  removing  the  desire. 
And  that  you  may  know  that  this  is  true,  as  you  have 
laboured  for  those  things,  so  transfer  your  labour  to  these ; 
be  vigilant  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  opinion  which 
will  make  you  free ;  pay  court  to  a  philosopher  instead  of 
to  a  rich  old  man :  be  seen  about  a  philosopher's  doors : 
you  will  not  disgrace  yourself  by  being  seen ;  you  will 
not  go  away  empty  nor  without  profit,  if  you  go  to  the 
philosopher  as  you  ought,  and  if  not  (if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed), try  at  least :  the  trial  (attempt)  is  not  disgraceful. 


-•o«- 


CHAPTEE  II. 

ON  FAMILIAR  INTIMACY. 

To  this  matter  before  all  you  must  attend,  that  you  be 
never  so  closely  connected  with  any  of  your  former  in- 
timates or  friends  as  to  come  down  to  the  same  acts  as  he 
loes.^   If  you  do  not  observe  this  rule,  you  will  ruin  your- 
If.     But  if  the  thought  arises  in  your  mind,  "  I  shall 
3m  disobliging  to  him  and  he  will  not  have  the  same 
>ling  towards  me,"  remember  that  nothing  is  done  with- 

'  He  means  that  you  must  not  do  as  he  does,  because  he  does  this 
or  that  act.  The  advice  is  in  substance,  Do  not  do  as  your  friend  does 
Bimply  because  he  is  your  friend. 
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out  cost,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  man  if  lie  does  not  do  the 
same  things  to  be  the  same  man  that  he  was.  Choose 
then  which  of  the  two  you  will  have,  to  be  equally  loved 
by  those  by  whom  you  were  formerly  loved,  being  the 
same  with  your  former  self;  or  being  superior,  not  to 
obtain  from  your  friends  the  same  that  you  did  before. 
Por  if  this  is  better,  immediately  turn  away  to  it,  and  let 
not  other  considerations  draw  you  in  a  different  direction. 
For  no  man  is  able  to  make  progress  (improvement),  when 
he  is  wavering  between  oppoi^ite  things ;  but  if  you  have 
preferred  this  (one  thing)  to  all  things,  if  you  choose  to 
attend  to  this  only,  to  work  out  this  only,  give  up  every 
thing  else.  But  if  you  will  not  do  this,  your  wavering 
will  produce  both  these  results :  you  will  neither  improve 
as  you  ought,  nor  will  you  obtain  what  you  formerly 
obtained.  For  before  by  plainly  desiring  the  things 
which  were  worth  nothing,  you  pleased  your  associates. 
But  you  cannot  excel  in  both  kinds,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  so  far  as  you  share  in  the  one,  you  must  fall  short  in 
the  other.  You  cannot,  when  you  do  not  drink  with  those 
with  whom  you  used  to  drink,  be  agreeable  to  them  as  you 
were  before.  Choose  then  whether  you  will  be  a  hard 
drinker  and  pleasant  to  your  former  associates  or  a  sober 
man  and  disagreeable  to  them.  You  cannot,  when  you  do 
not  sing  with  those  with  whom  you  used  to  sing,  be 
equally  loved  by  them.  Choose  then  in  this  matter  also 
which  of  the  two  you  will  have.  For  if  it  is  better  to  be 
modest  and  orderly  than  for  a  man  to  say,  He  is  a  jolly 
fellow,  give  up  the  rest,  renounce  it,  turn  away  from  it, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  men.  But  if  this  behaviour 
shall  not  please  you,  turn  altogether  to  the  opposite :  be- 
come a  catamite,  an  adulterer,  and  act  accordingly,  and 
you  will  get  what  you  vritli.  And  jump  up  in  the  theatre 
and  bawl  out  in  praise  of  the  dancer.  But  characters  so 
different  cannot  be  mingled :  you  cannot  act  both  Thersites 
and  Agamemnon.  If  you  intend  to  be  Thersites,^  you 
must  be  humpbacked  and  bald :  if  Agamemnon,  you  must 
be  tall  and  handsome,  and  love  those  who  are  placed  in 
obedience  to  you. 

'  See  Iliad,  ii.  216 ;  and  for  the  description  of  Agamemn<m,  Iliad, 
lit  167. 

X  21 
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CHAPTER  in. 

WHAT  THINGS  WE  SHOULD  EXCHANOB  FOB  OTHER  TfllVOS. 

Keep  this  thought  in  readiness,  when  you  lose  any  thing 
external,  what  you  acquire  in  place  of  it;  and  if  it  be 
worth  more,  never  say,  I  have  had  a  loss;  neither^  if  you 
have  got  a  horse  in  place  of  an  ass,  or  an  ox  in  place  of  a 
sheep,  nor  a  good  action  in  place  of  a  bit  of  money,  nor  in 
place  of  idle  talk  such,  tranquillity  as  befits  a  man,  nor  in 
place  of  lewd  talk  if  you  have  acquired  modesty.  If  you 
remember  this,  you  will  always  maintain  your  character 
such  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  i£  you  do  not,  consider  that 
the  times  of  opportunity  are  perishing,  and  that  whatever 
pains  you  take  about  yourself,  you  are  going  to  waste 
them  all  and  overturn  them.  And  it  needs  only  a  few 
things  for  the  loss  and  overturning  of  all,  namely  a  small 
deviation  from  reason.  For  the  steerer  of  a  ship  to  upset  it, 
he  has  no  need  of  the  same  means  as  he  has  need  of  for 
saving  it:  but  if  he  turns  it  a  little  to  the  wind,  it  is 
lost ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  this  purposely,  but  has  been 
neglecting  his  duty  a  little,  the  ship  is  lost.  Something 
of  the  kind  happens  in  this  case  also :  if  you  only  fieJl 
a  nodding  a  little,  all  that  you  have  up  to  this  time 
collected  is  gone.  Attend  therefore  to  the  appearances  of 
things,  and  watch  over  them ;  for  that  which  you  have  to 
preserve  is  no  small  matter,  but  it  is  modesty  and  fidelity 
and  constancy,  freedom  from  the  afifects,  a  state  of  mind 
undisturbed,  freedom  from  fear,  tranquillity,  in  a  word 
liberty.  For  what  will  you  sell  these  things  ?  See  what 
is  the  value  of  the  things  which  you  will  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  these. — But  shall  I  not  obtain  any  such  thing 
for  it  ? — See,  and  if  you  do  in  return  get  that,  see  what 
you  receive  in  place  of  it.^  I  possess  decency,  he  possesses 
a  tribuneship :  he  possesses  a  praetorKhip,  1  possess 
modesty.  But  I  do  not  make  acclamations  where  it  is 
not  becoming :  I  will  not  stand  up  where  I  ought  not ;  * 

*  See  Schweig.'fl  note. 

'  Tho  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps   there  is  something  wrong; 
Bohweighaeuser  has  a  long  note  on  the  passage. 
'  Ue  alludes  to  the  facUooa  in  tbe'theatres,  ill.  4, 4 ;  iy.  2>9.    UptoiL 
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for  I  am  free,  and  a  friend  of  God,  and  so  I  obey  him 
willingly.  But  I  must  not  olaim  (seek)  any  thing  else, 
neither  body  nor  possession,  nor  magistraoy,  nor  good  re- 
port, nor  in  fact  any  thing.  For  he  (God)  does  not  allow 
me  to  olaim  (seek)  them :  for  if  he  had  chosen,  he  would 
haye  made  them  good  for  me  ;  but  he  has  not  done  so,  and 
for  this  reason  1  cannot  transgress  his  commands.^  Freserye 
that  which  is  yoiir  own  good  in  eyery  thing ;  and  as  to  eyery 
other  thing,  as  it  is  permitted,  and  so  far  as  to  behaye  con- 
sistently with  reason  in  respect  tr>  them,  content  with  this 
only.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  unfortunate,  you  will 
foil  in  all  things,  you  will  be  hindered,  you  wiU  be  im- 
peded. These  are  the  laws  which  haye  been  sent  from 
thence  (from  God) ;  these  are  the  orders.  Of  these  laws 
a  man  ought  to  be  an  expositor,  to  these  he  ought  to 
submit,  not  to  those  of  Masurius  and  Ca^sius.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  DESIROUS  OF   PASSING   LIFE  IN 

TRANQUILLITY. 

Eemember  that  not  only  the  desire  of  power  and  of  riches 
makes  us  mean  and  subject  to  others,  but  eyen  the  desire 
of  tranquillity,  and  of  leisure,  and  of  trayelling  abroad, 
and  of  learning.  For  to  speak  plainly,  whateyer  the 
external  thing  may  be,  the  yalue  which  we  set  upon  it 
places  us  in  subjection  to  others.  What  then  is  the  dif- 
ference between  desiring  to  be  a  senator  or  not  desiring 
to  be  one ;  what  is  the  difference  between  desiring  power 
or  being  content  with  a  priyate  station ;  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  saying,  I  am  unhappy,  I  haye  nothing  to 
do,  but  I  am  bound  to  my  books  as  a  corpse ;  or  spying,  I 
am  unhappy,  I  have  no  leisure  for  reading?  For  as  saluta- 
tions ^  and  power  are  things  external  and  independent  of 

♦  See  i.  25.  note  1 ;  iv.  7. 17. 

^  Masurius  Sabi>iu8  was  a  great  Boman  jurisoonsnlt  in  the  times  of 
Augustus  and  liberius.  He  is  sometimes  named  Masurius  only 
(Per&ius,  v.  90).  0.  Cassias  Longinus  was  also  a  jurist,  and,  it  is  said, 
a  desoendant  of  the  Cassius,  who  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  di> 
taior  C.  Caesar.  Ue  lived  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  that  of  Ves- 
pasian. 

^  dcrirour/iof.    See  this  chapter  further  on« 
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the  will,  so  is  a  book.  For  wbJat  purpoee  do  jaa  choose 
to  read  ?  Tell  me.  For  if  you  only  direct  your  purpose 
to  being  amused  or  learning  soinething,  you  are  a  silly 
fellow  and  incapable  of  enduring  labour.^  But  if  you 
refer  reading  to  the  proper  end,  what  else  is  this  tlum  a 
tranquil  and  happy  life  (tZa-oui)  ?  But  if  reading  does  not 
secure  for  you  a  happy  and  tranquil  life,  what  is  the  use 
of  it  ?  But  it  does  secure  this,  the  man  replies,  and  for 
this  reason  I  am  vexed  that  I  am  deprived  of  it.— ^And 
what  is  this  tranquil  and  happy  life,  which  any  man  can 
impede,  I  do  not  say  Caesar  or  Caesai^s  friend,  but  a  crow, 
a  piper,  a  fever,  and  thirty  thousand  other  things  ?  But 
a  tranquil  and  happy  life  contains  nothing  so  sure  as  con- 
tinuity and  freedom  from  obstacle.  Now  I  am  called  to 
do  something:  I  will  so  then  with  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  measures  (rules)  which  I  must  keep,^  of 
acting  with  modesty,  steadiness,  without  desire  and 
aver&ion  to  things  external;^  and  then  that  I  may  attend 
to  men,  what  they  say,  how  they  are  moved;*  and  this 
not  with  any  bad  disposition,  or  that  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  blame  or  to  ridicule ;  but  I  turn  to  myself,  and 
ask  if  I  also  commit  the  same  faults.     How  then  shall  I 

^  See  Bishop  Butler's  remarks  in  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons  vol.  ii. 
He  speaks  of  the  ^  idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  things :  by  this 
means,  time  even  in  solitude  is  happily  got  rid  of  without  the  pain  of 
attention :  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put  to  the  account  of  idleness, 
one  can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less  thought  than  great 
part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading.' 

'  Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae.  Hor.  Epp.  ii  2. 
Ii4.    M.  Antoninus,  iii.  1. 

*  '  The  readers  perhaps  may  grow  tired  with  being  so  often  told 
what  they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe.  That  because  externals 
are  not  in  our  power,  they  are  nothing  to  us.  But  in  excuse  for  this 
frequent  repetition,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Stoics  had  reduced 
themselves  to  a  necessity  of  dwelling  on  this  consequence,  extravagant 
as  it  is,  by  rejecting  stronger  aids.  One  cannot  indeed  avoid  highly 
admiring  the  very  few,  who  attempted  to  amend  and  exalt  themselves 
on  this  foundation.  No  one  perhaps  ever  carried  the  attempt  so  far  in 
practice,  and  no  one  ever  spoke  so  well  in  support  of  the  argument  as 
Epictetus.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  great  Gkbilities  and  the  force  of 
his  example,  one  finds  him  strongly  complaining  of  the  want  of  success ; 
and  one  sees  from  this  circumstance  as  well  as  from  others  in  the  Stoic 
writings.  That  virtue  can  not  be  maintained  in  the  world  without  tho 
hope  of  a  future  reward.'    Mrs.  Garter. 

*  Compare  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4. 133 :  Neque  enim  cum  lectulus  etc 
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oease  to  commit  them?  Formerly  I  also  acted  wrong, 
but  now  I  do  not :  tlianks  to  God. 

Come,  when  you  have  done  these  things  and  have  at- 
tended to  them,  have  yon  done  a  worse  act  than  when  you 
have  read  a  thousand  verses  or  written  as  many  ?  For  when 
you  eat,  are  you  grieved  because  you  are  not  reading  ?  are 
you  not  satisfied  with  eating  according  to  what  you  have 
learned  by  reading,  and  so  with  bathing  and  with  exer- 
cise? Why  then  do  you  not  act  consistently  in  all  things, 
both  when  you  approach  Caesar,  and  when  you  approach 
any  person  ?  If  you  maintain  yourself  free  from  pertur- 
bation, free  from  alarm,  and  steady ;  if  you  look  rather  at 
the  things  which  are  done  and  happen  than  are  looked  at 
yourself;  if  you  do  not  envy  those  who  are  preferred  befof  e 
you ;  if  surrounding  circumstances  (yXm)  do  not  strike  you 
with  fear  or  admiration,  what  do  you  want?  Books?  How 
or  for  what  purpose?  for  is  not  this  (the  reading  of 
books)  a  preparation  for  life?  and  is  not  life  itself 
(living)  made  up  of  certain  other  things  than  this  ?  This 
is  just  as  if  an  athlete  should  weep  when  he  enters  the 
stadium,  because  he  is  not  being  exercised  outside  of  it. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  that  you  used  to  practise  exercise  ; 
for  this  purpose  were  used  the  halt^res  (weights),*  the  dust, 
the  young  men  as  antagonists ;  and  do  you  secK  for  those 
things  now  when  it  is  the  time  of  action  ?  This  is  just  as 
if  in  the  topic  (matter)  of  assent  when  appearances  pre- 
sent themselves,  some  of  which  can  be  comprehended,  and 
some  cannot  be  comprehended,  we  should  not  choose  to 
distinguish  them  but  should  choose  to  read  what  has  been 
written  about  comprehension  (KaroXi/^ts). 

What  then  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  The  reason  is  that 
we  have  never  read  for  this  purpose,  we  have  never  written 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  we  may  in  our  actions  use  in  away 
oonformable  to  nature  the  appearances  presented  to  us; 
but  we  terminate  in  this,  in  learning  what  is  said,  and  in 
being  able  to  expound  it  to  another,  in  resolving  a  syllo- 
gism,^ and  in  handling  the  hypothetical  syllogism.     For 

*  See  i.  4.  note  5,  ilL  15. 4 ;  and  i.  24. 1,  i.  29. 34.  The  athletes  were 
oiled,  but  tliej  used  to  rub  themselyes  with  dust  to  be  enabled  to  lay 
hold  of  one  another. 

'  M.  Antoninus,  i  17,  thanks  the  Gtods  that  he  did  not  waste  his 
lime  in  the  zeaolution  of  syllogisnu. 
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this  reason  where  our  study  (purpose)  is,  there  alone  is 
the  impediment.  Would  you  have  by  all  means  ihe 
things  which  are  not  in  yonr  power?  Be  prevented 
then,  be  hindered,  fail  in  yonr  purpose.  But  if  we  read 
what  is  written  about  action  (efforts,  opfiri),^  not  that  w& 
may  see  what  is  said  about  action,  but  tnat  we  may  act 
well :  if  we  read  what  is  said  about  desire  and  aversion 
{avoiding  things),  in  order  that  we  may  neither  fail  in 
our  desires,  nor  fall  into  that  which  we  try  to  avoid ;  if 
we  read  what  is  said  about  duty  (officium),  in  order  that 
remembering  the  relations  (of  things  to  one  another)  we 
may  do  nothing  irrationally  nor  contrary  to  these  rela- 
tions ;  we  should  not  be  vexed  in  being  hindered  as  to  our 
readings,  but  we  should  be  satisfied  with  doing  the  acts 
which  are  conformable  (to  the  relations),  and  we  should 
be  reckoning  not  what  so  far  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
reckon :  To-day  I  have  read  so  many  verses,  I  have  written 
so  many ;  but  (we  should  say).  To-day  I  have  employed 
my  action  as  it  is  taught  by  the  philosophers ;  I  have  not 
employed  my  desire ;  I  have  used  avoidance  (cicicXib-ct)  only 
with  respect  to  things  which  are  within  the  power  of  my 
will ;  1  have  not  been  afraid  of  such  a  person,  I  have  not 
been  prevailed  upon  by  the  entreaties  of  anolher ;  I  have 
exercised  my  patience,®  my  abstinence,  my  co-operation 
with  others  ;  and  so  we  should  thank  God  for  what  we 
ought  to  thank  him. 

But  now  we  do  not  know  that  we  also  in  another  way 
are  like  the  many.  Another  man  is  afraid  that  he  shall 
not  have  power :  you  are  afraid  that  you  will.  Do  not  do 
so,  my  man ;  but  as  you  ridicule  him  who  is  afraid  that  he 
shall  not  have  power,  so  ridicule  yomself  also.  For  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  thirsty  like  a  man 
who  has  a  fever,  or  have  a  dread  of  water  like  a  man  who 
is  mad.  Or  how  will  you  still  be  able  to  say  as  Socrates 
did,  If  so  it  pleases  God,  so  let  it  be  ?  Do  you  think  that 
Socrates  if  he  had  been  eager  to  pass  his  leisure  in  the 
Lyceum  or  in  the  Academy  and  to  discourse  daily  with 
the  young  men,  would  have  readily  served  in  miUtary 

*  See  iiL  o.  2. 

*  &ee  Aulus  Gellius  zvii.  19,  where  he  quotes  Epictetus  od  what 
Gellius  expresses  by  *  intolerantia '  and  *  incontinentia.'  Compare  M. 
AntoDinwi  (?.  S3)  on  the  precept  'Avix^^v  and  *Air4xou» 
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expeditions  so  often  as  he  did ;  and  would  he  not  have 
lamented  and  groaned,  Wretch  that  I  am ;  I  must  now 
be  miserable  here,  when  I  might  be  sunning  myself  in  the 
Lyoeum  ?  Why,  was  this  your  business,  to  sun  yourself? 
And  is  it  not  your  business  to  be  happy,  to  be  free  from 
hindrance,  free  from  impediment  ?  And  could  he  still  have 
been  Socrates,  if  he  had  lamented  in  this  way :  how  would 
he  still  have  been  able  to  write  Paeans  in  his  prison  ?^® 

In  short  remember  this,  that  what  you  shall  prize  which 
is  beyond  your  will,  so  far  you  have  destroyed  your  will. 
But  these  things  are  out  of  the  power  of  the  will,  not 
only  power  (authority),  but  also  a  private  condition :  not 
only  occupation  (business),  but  also  leisure. — Now  then 
must  I  live  in  this  tumult  ? — Why  do  you  say  tumult  ? — I 
mean  among  many  men. — ^Well  what  is  the  hard^hip? 
Suppose  that  you  are  at  Olympia :  imagine  it  to  be  a 
panegyris  ^public  as^embly),  where  one  is  calling  out  one 
thing,  another  is  doing  another  thing,  and  a  third  is  push- 
ing another  person :  in  the  baths  there  is  a  crowd :  and 
who  of  us  is  not  pleased  with  this  assembly,  and  leaves  it 
unwillingly?  Be  not  difficult  to  please  nor  fastidious 
about  what  happens. — ^Vinegar  is  disagreeable,  for  it  is 
sharp ;  honey  is  di.^ agreeable,  for  it  disturbs  my  habit  of 
body.  I  do  not  like  vegetables.  So  also  I  do  not  like  leisure ;. 
it  is  a  desert :  I  do  not  like  a  crowd ;  it  is  confusion. — 
But  if  circumstances  make  it  necessary  for  you  to  live 
alone  or  with  a  few,  call  it  quiet,  and  use  the  thing  as  you 
ought :  talk  with  yourself,  exercise  the  appearances  (pre- 
sented to  you),  work  up  your  preconceptions.^^  K  you 
fall  into  a  crowd,  call  it  a  celebration  of  games,  a  panegyris,. 
a  festival :  try  to  enjoy  the  festival  with  other  men.  For 
what  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  to  him  who  loves  mankind 
than  a  number  of  men  ?  We  see  with  pleasure  herds  of 
horses  or  oxen :  we  are  delighted  when  we  see  many  t^hips : 
who  is  pained  when  he  sees  many  men  ? — But  they  deafen 
me  with  their  cries. — Then  your  hearing  is  impeded. 
What  then  is  this  to  3'ou  ?  Is  then  the  power  of  making 
use  of  appearances  hindered  ?     And  who  prevents  you 

>*  Plato  in  the  Pbaedon  (o.  4)  says  that  Socrates  in  his  prison  ^nroto 
a  hymn  to  Apolla 
>^  i  22. 
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from  nfiing  acoording  to  nature  inclination  to  a  thing  and 
aversion  from  it ;  and  movement  towards  a  thing  and  move- 
ment  from  it?  What  tumult  (confdsion)  is  able  to  do 
this  ? 

Do  yon  onlj  bear  in  mind  the  general  rules :  w^hat  is 
mine,  what  is  not  mine ;  what  is  given  (permitted)  to  me; 
what  does  Ood  will  that  I  should  do  now  ?  what  does  he 
not  will  ?  A  little  before  he  willed  you  to  be  at  leisure, 
to  talk  with  yourself,  to  write  about  these  things,  to  read, 
to  hear,  to  prepare  yourself.  You  had  sufficient  time  for 
this.  Now  he  says  to  you :  Come  now  to  the  contest, 
show  us  what  you  have  learned,  how  you  have  practised 
the  athletic  art.  How  long  will  you  be  exercised  iJone? 
Now  is  the  opportunity  for  you  to  learn  whether  you  are 
an  athlete  worthy  of  victory,  or  one  of  those  who  go  ahout 
the  world  and  are  defeated.  Why  then  are  you  vexed? 
No  contest  is  without  confusion.  There  must  be  many 
who  exercise  themselves  for  the  contest,  many  who  call 
out  to  those  who  exercise  themselves,  many  masters,  many 
spectators. — But  my  wish  is  to  live  quietly. — Lament  then 
and  groan  as  you  deserve  to  do.  For  what  other  is  a 
greater  punishment  than  this  to  the  untaught  man  and  to 
him  who  disobeys  the  divine  commands,  to  be  grieved,  to 
lament,  to  envy,  in  a  word  to  be  disappointed  and  to  be 
unhappy?  Would  you  not  release  yourself  from  these 
things  ? — And  how  shall  I  release  myself? — Have  you  not 
often  heard,  that  you  ought  to  remove  entirely  desire^ 
apply  aversion  (turning  away)  to  those  things  only  which 
are  within  your  power,  that  you  ought  to  give  up  every 
thing,  body,  property,  feme,  books,  tumult,  power,  private 
station  ?  for  whatever  way  you  turn,  you  are  a  slave,  you 
are  subjected,  you  are  hindered,  you  are  compelled,  you 
are  entirely  in  the  power  of  others.  But  keep  the  words 
of  Cleanthes  in  readiness. 

Lead  me,  O  Zens,  and  thou  necessity.*' 

Is  it  your  will  that  I  should  go  to  Rome  ?  I  will  go  to 
Borne.    To  Gyara  ?  I  will  go  to  Gyara.    To  Athens  ?  I 

*^  Oompare  Enoheiridion,  52.  Cleanthes  was  a  Stoio  philosophei^ 
who  also  wrote  some  poetry.  See  p.  292,  note. 
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will  go  to  Athens.  To  prison?  I  will  go  to  prison.  If 
you  should  once  say,  mien  shall  a  man  go  to  Athens  ? 
you  are  undone.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  this 
desire,  if  it  is  not  accomplished,  must  make  you  unhappy ; 
and  if  it  is  accomplished,  it  must  make  you  vain,  since 
iyou  are  elated  at  things  at  which  you  ought  not  to  be 
elated ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  impeded,  it 
must  make  you  wretched  because  you  fall  into  that  which 
you  would  not  fall  into.  Give  up  then  all  these  things. — 
Athens  is  a  good  place. — But  happiness  is  much  better ; 
and  to  be  free  from  passions,  free  from  disturbance,  for 
your  affairs  not  to  depend  on  any  man.  There  is  tumult 
at  Eome  and  visits  of  salutation.^^  But  happiness  is  an 
equivalent  for  all  troublesome  things.  If  then  the  time 
comes  for  these  things,  why  do  you  not  take  aWay  the  wish 
to  avoid  them  ?  what  necessity  is  there  to  carry  a  burden 
like  an  ass,  and  to  be  beaten  with  a  stick  ?  But  if  you  do 
not  so,  consider  that  you  must  always  be  a  slave  to  him 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  effect  your  release,  and  also  to 
impede  you,  and  you  must  serve  him  as  an  evil  genius.^^ 
\//  There  is  only  one  way  to  happiness,  and  let  this  rule  be 
ready  both  in  the  morning  and  during  the  day  and  by 
night :  the  rule  is  not  to  look  towards  things  which  are 
out  of  the  power  of  our  will,  to  think  that  nothing  is  our 
own,  to  give  up  all  things  to  the  Divinity,  to  Fortime ;  to 
make  them  the  superintendents  of  these  things,  whom 
Zeus  also  has  made  so;  for  a  man  to  observe  that  only 
which  is  his  own,  that  which  cannot  be  hindered;  and 
when  we  read,  to  refer  our  reading  to  this  only,  and  our 
writing  and  our  listeningy^  For  this  reason  I  cannot  call 
the  man  industrious,  if  I  near  this  only,  that  he  reads  and 
writes ;  and  even  if  a  man  adds  that  he  reads  all  night,  I 
cannot  say  so,  if  he  knows  not  to  what  he  should  refer  his 
reading.  For  neither  do  you  say  that  a  man  is  industrious 
if  he  keeps  awake  for  a  girl;  ^^  nor  do  L  But  if  he  does 
it  (reads  and  writes)  for  reputation,  I  say  that  he  is  a 

"  He  alludes  to  the  practice  of  dependents  paying  formal  visits  in 
the  morning  at  the  houses  of  the  great  and  powerful  at  Bone.  Uptoii 
refers  to  Virgil,  Georgics,  ii.  461. 

>*  Compare  i.  19.  6. 

^  Compare  Horace  Sat  i  5.  83. 
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Iffver  of  Tepntation.  And  if  he  does  it  for  money, 
that  he  is  a  lover  of  money,  not  »  lover  of  labtior;  and  if 
he  does  it  through  love  of  learning,  1  say  that  he  is  a  lover 
of  learning,  But  if  he  refere  his  labour  to  his  own  mling 
power  (i^fficnuKov),  that  he  may  keep  it  in  a  etate  con> 
formahle  to  nalnre  and  pass  hia  life  in  that  state,  then  only 
do  I  Bay  that  he  is  industrions.  For  never  commend  a 
man  on  aocount  of  these  things  which  are  common  to  all, 
bnt  on  account  of  his  opinions  (principles) ;  fur  these  are 
the  thiofre  which  belong  to  each  man,  vhich  make  hia 
actions  bad  or  good.  Bcmembering  these  rnles,  rejoice  in 
that  which  is  present,  and  be  content  with  the  things 
which  oome  in  eeason,'*  If  you  see  any  thing  which  yoo 
have  learned  and  inquired  about  occurring  to  yon  in  your 
course  of  life  (or  opportunely  applied  by  yuu  to  the  acts  of 
life),  be  delighted  at  it.  If  you  have  laid  a--ide  or  have 
lessened  bad  disposition  and  a  habit  of  reviling;  if  yon 
have  done  so  with  rash  temper,  obscene  'words,  hastiness, 
dnggjshness  ;  if  you  are  not  moved  by  what  you  formerly 
were,  and  not  in  the  same  way  as  you  once  were,  you  can 
celebrate  a  festival  daily,  to-day  because  you  Iwve  behaved 
well  in  one  act,  and  to-morrow  because  you  have  behaved 
well  in  another.  How  much  gi'enter  is  this  a  reason  for 
making  sacrifices  than  a  cunsuLsbip  or  the  government  of 
a  province  ?  These  things  oome  to  you  ftora  yourself  and 
from  the  gods.  Eemcmber  this,  who  giiee  these  things 
tiiid  to  whom,  and  for  what  purpose.  If  you  cherish  your^ 
self  in  these  thoughts,  do  yon  still  think  th^t  it  makes  any 
difference  where  you  sliall  be  happy,  whei-e  you  shaU 
please  God?  Are  not  the  gods  equally  diei ant  from  all 
places?"  Do  they  not  see  from  all  places  alike  that  which'. 
is  going  on  ? 

"  See  Antoninaa,  vi.  2 ;  and  ix.  6  '  Thy  present  opinion  founded  nk 
nnrieretttndins,  and  tiiy  present  cnnduot  diraoteJ  tn  souial  good,  and 
thy  pipgent  disposition  of  contentment  with  everything  wUch  happens 
— tiiBt  in  enough.' 

"  Compare  Uptona  note  on  &tJx<""",  "nd  Schweig.'a  version,  and 
ttie  Index  Uroecilaiis.  These  cumiuentaton  do  not  eptcai  to  be  ^uita 
oertoin  about  tlie  meaning  of  the  test. 
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CHAPTER  V* 

AGAINST  THE  QUARRELSOME  AND  FEBOCIOUflL 

The  wise  and  good  man  neither  himself  fights  with  any 
person,  nor  does  he  allow  another,  so  far  as  he  can  pre- 
vent it.^And  an  example  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other 
things  IS  proposed  to  us  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  who  not 
only  himself  on  all  occasions  avoided  fights  (quarrels),  but 
would  not  allow  even  others  to  quarrel.  See  in  Xenophon's 
Symposium  ^  how  many  quarrels  he  settled,  how  further 
he  endured  Thrasymachus  and  Folus  and  Callicles ;  how 
he  tolerated  his  wife,  and  how  he  tolerated  his  son  ^  who 
attempted  to  confute  him  and  to  cavil  with  him.  For  he 
remembered  well  that  no  man  has  in  his  power  another 
man's  ruling  priuciple.  He  wished  therefore  for  nothing 
else  than  that  which  was  his  own.  And  what  is  this? 
Not  that  this  or  that  man  may  act  according  to  nature ; 
for  that  is  a  thing  which  belongs  to  another;  but  that 
while  others  are  doing  their  own  acts,  as  they  choose,  he 
may  never  the  less  be  in  a  condition  conformable  to 
nature  and  live  in  it,  only  doing  what  is  his  own  to  the 
end  that  others  also  may  be  in  a  state  conformable  to 
nature.  For  this  is  the  object  always  set  before  him  by 
the  wise  and  good  man.  Is  it  to  be  commander  (a 
praetor)  ^  of  an  army  ?  No  :  but  if  it  is  permitted  him, 
his  object  is  in  this  matter  to  maintain  his  own  ruling 
principle.  Is  it  to  marry  ?  No ;  but  if  marriage  is  allowed 
to  him,  in  this  matter  his  object  is  to  maintain  himself  in 
a  condition  conformable  to  nature.  But  if  he  would  have 
his  son  not  to  do  wrong  or  his  wife,  he  would  have  what 
belongs  to  another  not  to  belong  to  another:  and  to  be 
instructed  is  this,  to  learn  what  things  are  a  man's  own 
and  what  belongs  to  another. 

How  then  is  there  left  any  place  for  fighting  (quarrel- 
ling) to  a  man  who  has  this  opinion  (which  he  ought  to 
have)  ?      Is  he  surprised  at  any  thing  which  happens, 

>  See  ii.  12. 15. 

*  See  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  ii  2, 

*  The  word  (rrpaTrtyriirai  may  be  translated  either  way. 
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and  does  it  appear  new  to  him?  ^  Does  lie  not  expeel 
that  which  comes  from  the  bad  to  bo  worse  and  more 
grievons  than  what  actually  befals  him  ?  And  does  he  not 
reckon  as  pure  gain  whaterer  they  (the  bad)  may  do 
which  falls  short  of  extreme  wickedness  ?  Such  a  person 
has  reviled  you.  Great  thanks  to  him  for  not  having 
struck  yon.  But  he  has  struck  me  also.  Great  thanks 
that  he  did  not  wound  you.  But  he  wounded  me  also. 
Great  thanks  that  he  did  not  kill  you.  For  when  did  he 
learn  or  in  what  school  that  man  is  a  tame  ^  animal,  that 
men  love  one  another,  that  an  act  of  injustice  is  a  great 
harm  to  him  who  does  it.  Since  then  he  has  not  learned 
this  and  is  not  convinced  of  it,  why  shall  he  not  follow 
that  which  seems  to  be  for  his  own  interest?  Your 
neighbour  has  thrown  stones.  Have  you  then  done  any 
thing  wrong?  But  the  things  in  the  house  have  been 
broken.  Are  you  then  a  utensil?  No;  but  a  free  power 
of  will.®  What  then  is  given  to  you  (to  do)  in  answer  to 
this  ?  If  you  are  like  a  wolf,  you  must  bite  in  return,  and 
throw  more  stones.  But  if  you  consider  what  is  proper 
for  a  man,  examine  your  storehouse,  see  with  what  facul- 
ties you  came  into  the  world.  Have  you  the  disposition 
of  a  wild  beast,  have  you  the  disposition  of  revenge  for  an 
injury?  "When  is  a  horse  wretched ?  When  he  is  deprived 
of  his  natural  faculties,  not  when  he  cannot  crow  like  a 
cock,  but  when  he  cannot  run.  When  is  a  dog  wretched? 
Not  when  he  cannot  fly,  but  when  he  cannot  track  his 
game.  Is  then  a  man  also  unhappy  in  this  way,  not 
because  he  cannot  strangle  lions  or  embrace  statues,'  for 
he  did  not  come  into  the  world  in  the  possession  of  certain 
powers  from  nature  for  this  purpose,  but  because  he  has 
lost  his  probity  and  his  fidelity?  People  ought  to  meet 
%nd  lament  such  a  man  for  the  misfortunes  into  which  he 

'  See  iv.  1.  77,  and  the  use  of  0avfid(€iy. 

*  See  ii.  10. 14,  iv.  1. 120.    So  Plato  says  (Legg.  vi.),  that  a  man  who 
B  had  right  education  is  wont  to  be  the  most  divine  and  the  tamest  v 

■L  animals.    Upton. 

On  the  doing  wrong  to  another,  see  Plato's  Critc,  and  Epictetus  iv. 
1. 167. 

•  See  iii.  1.  40. 

'  Like  Hercules  and  Diogenes     See  iii  12.  2. 
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lias  fallen ;  not  indeed  to  lament  because  a  man  has  been 
bom  or  has  died,^  but  because  it  has  happened  to  him  in 
Lis  life  time  to  have  lost  the  things  which  are  his  own, 
not  that  which  he  received  from  his  father,  not  his  land 
and  honse,  and  his  inn,^  and  his  slaves ;  for  not  one  of 
these  things  is  a  man's  own,  but  all  belong  to  others,  are 
servile,  and  subject  to  account  (xnrevOwa)^  at  different 
times  given  to  different  persons  by  those  who  have  them 
in  their  power :  but  I  mean  the  things  which  belong  to 
him  as  a  man,  the  marks  (stamps)  in  his  mind  with  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  such  as  we  seek  also  on  coins,  and 
if  we  find  them,  we  approve  of  the  coins,  and  if  we  do  not 
find  the  marks,  we  reject  them.  What  is  the  stamp  on 
this  Sestertius  ?  ^^  The  stamp  of  Trajan.  Present  it.  It 
is  the  stamp  of  Nero.  Throw  it  away :  it  cannot  be 
accepted,  it  is  counterfeit.^^   So  also  in  this  case :   What  is 

'  The  aUnsion  is  to  a  passage  (a  fragment)  in  the  Cresphontes  of 
Euripides  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin  Iambics  (Tusc.  Disp.  i  48) — 

^8€(  7obp  rjfjMS  (HtKKoyov  xoiovfi4vovs 
rhv  ip^vra  Ofn\v€iV  els  Zf^  fyx^"^^  Kdxa, 
rhv  8*aS  0av6vra  koX  irSvuv  nreKavfiivov 
Xo-^povraSy  €v<fnifjLOvvras  iicir4faF€iv  HSfiar, 

Herodotus  (v.  4)  says  of  the  Transi,  a  Thracian  tribe:  '  when  a  child 
is  bom,  the  relatives  sit  round  it  and  lament  over  all  the  evils  which  it 
must  suffer  on  coming  into  the  world  and  enumerate  all  the  calamities 
of  mankind :  but  when  one  dies,  they  hide  him  in  the  earth  with 
rejoicing  and  pleasure,  reckoning  all  the  evils  from  which  he  is  now 
released  and  in  possession  of  all  happiness.' 

'  The  word  is  v-aySoKcTov,  whicn  Schweig.  says  that  he  does  not 
understand.  He  supposes  the  word  to  be  corrupt ;  unless  we  take  it 
to  mean  the  inn  in  which  a  man  lives  who  has  no  home.  I  do  not 
understand  the  word  here. 

^*  See  the  note  of  Schweig.  on  the  word  r^rpiffaapov  in  the  text. 

"  This  does  not  mean,  it  is  said,  that  Nero  issued  counterfeit  coins, 
for  there  are  extant  many  coins  of  Nero  which  both  in  form  and  in  the 
purity  of  the  metal  are  complete.  A  learned  numismatist,  Francis 
Wise,  fellow  of  Trinity  College  Oxford,  in  a  letter  to  Upton,  says  that 
he  can  discover  no  reason  for  Nero's  coins  being  rejected  in  commercial 
dealings  after  his  death  except  the  fact  of  the  tyrant  having  been 
declared  by  the  Senate  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth. 
(Suetonius,  Nero,  c.  49.)  When  Bomitian  was  murdered,  the  Senate 
ordered  his  busts  to  be  taken  down,  as  the  French  now  do  after  a 
revolution,  and  all  memorials  of  him  to  be  destroyed  (Suetonius, 
Domitian,  c.  23).    Dion  also  reports  (ix.)  that  when  Caligula  was 
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the  stamp  of  his  opinions  ?  It  is  gentleness,  •  sociable 
position,  a  tolerant  temper,  a  disposition  to  mutual  aflEso- 
tion.  Produoe  these  qualities.  I  aooeptthem :  I  oonsidfir 
this  man  a  citizen,  I  accept  him  as  a  neighbour,  a  oom« 
panion  in  my  voyages.  Only  see  that  he  has  not  Nero's 
fitamp.  Is  ne  passionate,  is  he  full  of  resentment,  is  he 
fault-finding  ?  If  the  whim  seizes  him,  does  he  break  the 
heads  of  those  who  come  in  his  way  ?  (If  so^,  why  thmi 
did  you  say  that  he  is  a  man?  Is  every  thing  judged 
(determined)  by  the  bare  form  ?  If  that  in  so,  say  that  the 
form  in  wax  ^^  is  an  apple  and  has  the  smell  and  the*  taste 
of  an  apple.  But  the  external  figure  is  not  enough: 
neither  then  is  the  nose  enough  and  the  eyes  to  make  the 
man,  but  he  must  have  the  opinions  of  a  man.  Here  is 
a  man  who  does  not  listen  to  reason,  who  does  not  know 
when  he  is  refuted :  he  is  an  ass :  in  another  man  the 
sense  of  shame  is  become  dead :  he  is  good  for  nothing,  he 
is  any  thing  rather  than  a  man.  This  man  seeks  whom 
he  may  meet  and  kick  or  bite,  so  that  he  is  not  even  a 
sheep  or  an  ass,  but  a  kind  of  wild  beast. 

What  then?  would  you  have  me  to  be  despised? — ^By 
whom?  by  those  who  know  you?  and  how  shall  those 
who  know  you  despise  a  man  who  is  gentle  and  modest  ? 
Perhaps  you  mean  by  those  who  do  not  know  you  ?  What 
is  that  to  you  ?  For  no  other  artisan  cares  for  the  opinion 
of  those  who  know  not  his  art. — But.  they  will  be  more 
hostile  to  me^^  for  this  reason. — Why  do  you  say  *me*? 
Can  any  man  injure  your  will,  or  prevent  you  from  using 
in  a  natural  way  the  appearances  which  are  presented  to 

murdered,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  brass  coin  which  bore  his  image 
should  be  melted,  and,  I  suppose,  coined  again.  There  is  more  on  this 
subject  in  Wise's  letter. 

I  do  not  believe  that  genuine  coins  would  be  refused  in  oommercial 
dealings  for  the  reasons  which  Wise  gives,  at  least  not  refused  in  parts 
distant  from  Home.  Perhaps  Epictetus  means  that  some  people  would 
not  touch  the  coins  of  the  detestable  Nero. 

"  He  says  rb  niipivov^  which  Mrs.  Carter  translates  *  a  piece  of  wax.* 
Perhaps  it  means  '  a  piece  of  wax  in  the  form  of  an  apple.* 

"  The  word  is  ivKpi^a-omai,  the  form  of  which  is  not  Greek 
fichweig.  has  no  remark  on  it,  and  he  translates  the  word  by 
•  adorientur.*  The  form  ought  to  be  iiri<f>v(rovTai,  See  Stepheni^ 
Lexicon  on  the  word  iTi<p{fonau    Probably  the  word  is  corrupted. 
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yon?  In  no  way  can  be.  Why  then  are  you  still  dis- 
turbed and  why  do  you  choa«^e  to  show  yourself  afraid  ?^* 
And  why  do  you  not  come  forth  and  proclaim  that  you 
are  at  peace  with  all  men  whatever  they  may  do,  and 
laugh  at  those  chiefly  who  think  that  they  can  harm  you  ? 
These  slaves,  you  can  say,  know  not  either  who  I  am,  nor 
where  lies  my  good  or  my  evil,  because  they  have  no 
access  to  the  things  which  are  mine. 

In  this  way  also  those  who  occupy  a  strong  city  mock  the 
besiegers,  (and  say):  What  trouble  these  men  are  now  taking 
for  nothing :  our  wall  is  secure,  we  have  food  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  all  other  resources.  These  are  the  things 
which  make  a  city  strong  and  impregnable :  but  nothing 
else  than  his  opinions  makes  a  man's  soul  impregnable. 
For  what  wall  is  so  strong,  or  what  body  is  so  hard,  or 
what  possession  is  so  safe,  or  what  honour  (rank,  character^ 
so  free  from  assault  (as  a  man's  opinions)?  All  (other) 
things  every  where  are  peiishable,  easily  taken  by  assault, 
and  if  any  man  in  any  way  is  attached  to  them,  he  must 
be  disturbed,  expect  what  is  bad,  he  must  fear,  lament, 
find  his  desires  disappointed,  and  fall  into  things  which 
he  would  avoid.  Then  do  we  not  choose  to  make  secure 
the  only  means  of  safety  which  are  offered  to  us,  and  do 
we  not  choose  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  that  which  ia 
perishable  and  servile  and  to  labour  at  the  things  which 
are  imperishable  and  by  nature  free ;  and  do  we  not  re- 
member that  no  man  either  hurts  another  or  does  good  to 
another,  but  that  a  man's  opinion  about  each  thing,  is  that 
which  hurts  him,  is  that  which  overturns  him ;  this  is 
fighting,  this  is  civil  discord,  this  is  war  ?  That  which 
made  Eteocles  and  Folynices  ^^  enemies  was  nothing  else 
than  this  opinion  which  they  had  about  royal  power,  their 
opinion  about  exile,  that  the  one  is  the  extreme  of  evils, 
ihe  other  the  greatest  good.    Now  this  is  the  nature  of 

'*  Mis.  Garter  renders  ^ofitp6v  by  'formidable,'  and  in  the  Latin 
translation  it  is  rendered  *  formidabilem,'  bat  that  oannot  be  tiie 
meaning  of  the  word  here. 

"  Eteooles  and  Polynices  were  the  sons  of  the  unfortunate  Oedipus, 
who  quarrelled  about  the  kingship  of  Thebes  and  killed  one  another 
This  quarrel  is  the  subject  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus 
and  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides.     See  iL  22.  note  8. 
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every  nwin  to  seek  the  good,  to  avoid  the  had  ;'*  to  con*' 
eider  him  who  deprives  us  of  the  one  and  involves  tm  ixt 
the  other  an  enemy  and  treacherous,  even  if  he  be  »■ 
brother,  or  a  eon  or  a  father.  For  nothing  is  more  akis' 
to  us  than  the  good  :  therefore  if  these  things  (externals) 
are  good  and  evil,  neither  is  a  father  a  friend  to  sons,  nor 
a  brother  tn  a  brother,  but  all  the  world  in  every  where 
fall  of  enemies,  treacherona  men,  and  sycophants.  But  ifi 
the  will  (TrpoalpoTii,  the  purpose,  the  intention)  being  'what-; 
it  ought  to  be,  is  the  only  good;  and  if  the  will  beii^ 
Ench  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  is  the  only  evil,  where  is  thord' 
any  strife,  where  is  there  reviling?  about  what?  about  the 
things  which  do  not  concern  us  ?  and  strife  with  whom  ? 
with  the  ignorant,  the  nnhappy,  with  those  who  are  de- 
ceived about  the  chief  things  7 

Eemembering  this  Socrates  managed  his  own  house  and 
endured  a  verj'  ill  tempered  wife  and  a  foolish  (un- 
grateful?) son."  For  in  what  did  she  show  her  bad 
temper?  In  pouring  water  on  his  head  a^  mnch  as  she 
liked,  and  in  trampling  on  the  cake  (sent  to  SoorateB)> 
And  what  is  this  to  me,  if  I  think  that  these  things  an 
nothing  to  me?  But  this  is  my  business;  and  neithec 
tyrant  shall  check  mj-  will  nor  a  master ;  nor  shall  ih| 
many  check  me  who  am  only  one,  nor  shall  the  strongei 
check  me  who  am  the  weaker ;  for  this  power  of  being 
free  from  check  (hindrance)  ia  given  hy  God  to  eveij 
man.     Por  these  opinions  make  love  in  a  house  (&milji 

"  '  Eveij  man  in  everything  he  does  naturally  acts  upon  tha  fo 
thought  and  appreheneion  of  avoiding  evil  or  obtaining-  good.'  1 
Uutk'r.  Analogy,  Chap,  2.  The  biahop'a  'naturallj'  is  the  ^int 
I'^pictotus. 

>'  Sdcnilea'  vife  Xanthippe  ia  chnrgcd  hy  her  eldest  son  Iismprncl 
with  being  so  ill-tempored  aa  to  be  past  all  emJnrHiicB  (Xenopl 
Memotab.  IL  2,  7),  Xenuphon  in  this  chapter  has  reported  the  i 
versatiOQ  of  Soorales  with  hia  eon  on  this  matler. 

Diogeoee  Laertius  (ii.)  IoIIb  the  story  of  Xanthippe  pouring  wu._^_ 
nil  the  bead  of  Saoratfs,  and  dirty  water,  as  Seneca  soyB(DeCQnBtantil 
f,  IS).  Aeli&n  (xi.  IS)  lepoits  that  Alcibiadea  sent  BocratirS  a  lajai 
and  >;ood  ouke,  which  Xanthippe  trampled  undei  her  feet.  SoctnlH 
only  laughed  and  said,  Well  then,  you  will  not  have  jour  sbnre  of  it  ,^ 
The  philoaopber  showed  that  hie  philosophy  waa  praj^tical  by  enduriu 
the  lormeol  of  a  very  ill-tempered  wife,  one  of  the  grealeal  oojamit^" 
that  can  happen  to  a  man,  and  the  trouble  of  an  undutifo]  son. 
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concord  in  a  state,  among  nations  peace,  and  gratitinde  to 
God ;  they  make  a  man  in  all  things  cheerful  (confident) 
in  externals  as  about  things  i?vhich  belong  to  others,  as 
about  things  which  are  of  no  value.^^  We  indeed  are 
able  to  write  and  to  read  these  things,  and  to  praise  them 
when  they  are  read,  but  we  do  not  even  come  near  to 
being  convinced  of  them.  Therefore  what  is  said. of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  **  Lions  at  home,  but  in  Ephesus  foxes," 
will  fit  in  our  case  also,  ^'  Lions  in  the  school,  but  out  of  it 
foxes."  !• 


CHAPTEEVL 

A^GAINST  THOSE  WHO  LAMENT  07EB  BEING  PITIED. 

1  jLM  grieved,  a  man  says,  at  being  pitied.  Whether  then 
is  the  fact  of  your  being  pitied  a  thing  which  concerns 
you  or  those  who  pity  you?  Well,  is  it  in  your  power  to 
stop  this  pity? — It  is  in  my  power,  if  I  show  them  that 
1  do  not  require  pity. — And  whether  then  are  you  in  the 
condition  of  not  deserving  (requiring)  pity,  or  are  you  not 
in  that  condition  ? — ^I  think  that  I  am  not :  but  these 
persons  do  not  pity  me,  for  the  things  for  which,  if  they 
ought  to  pity  me,  it  would  be  proper,  I  mean,  for  my 
faults;  but  they  pity  me  for  my  poverty,  for  not  pos- 
sessing honourable  offices,  for  diseases  and  deaths  and 
other  such  things — Whether  then  are  you  prepared  to  con- 
vince the  many,  that  not  one  of  these  things  is  an  evil,  but 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  is  poor  and  has  no  office 
(aydpxovTL)  and  enjoys  no  honour  to  be  happy ;  or  to  shew 
yourself  to  them  as  rich  and  in  power  ?  J^or  the  second  of 
these  things  belong  to  a  man  who  is  boastful,  silly  and 
good  for  nothing.    And  consider  by  what  means  the  pre- 

^*  This  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  expressions  c€  Epictetmu 
"  See  Aristophanes,  the  Peace,  y.  1188 : 

6vrfs  oXkoi  /liv  X^omtcs,  ^ 

iy  fidxp  8*  &>i5»6ic6f.    Upton.  \ 
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tenoe  must  be  rapported.  It  will  be  neoeesary  for  you  io 
hire  daves  an  i  to  possess  a  few  silver  vessels,  and  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  public,  if  it  is  possible,  though  they  are 
often  the  same,  and  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  &Lct  that 
they  are  the  same,  and  to  have  splendid  garments,  and  all 
other  things  for  display,  and  to  show  that  you  are  a  man 
honoured  by  the  great,  and  to  try  to  sup  at  their  houses, 
or  to  be  supposed  to  sup  there,  and  as  to  your  person 
to  employ  some  mean  arts,  that  you  may  appear  to  be 
more  handsome  and  nobler  than  you  are.  These  things 
you  must  contrive,  if  you  choose  to  go  by  the  second  path 
in  order  not  to  be  pitied.  But  the  first  way  is  both  im- 
practicable and  long,  to  attempt  the  very  thing  which  Zeus 
has  not  been  able  to  do,  to  convince  all  men  what  things 
are  good  and  bad.^  Is  this  power  given  to  you?  This 
only  is  given  to  you,  to  convince  yourself;  and  you  have 
not  convinced  yourself.  Then  I  ask  you,  do  you  attempt 
to  persuade  other  men  ?  and  who  has  lived  so  long  with 
you  as  you  with  yourself?  and  who  has  so  much  power  of 
convincing  you  as  you  have  of  convincing  yourself;  and 
who  is  better  disposed  and  nearer  to  you  than  you  are  to 
yourself?  How  then  have  you  not  yet  convinced  yourself 
in  order  to  learn?  At  present  are  not  things  upside  down? 
Is  this  what  jou  have  been  earnest  about  doing,^  to  learn 
to  be  free  from  grief  and  free  from  disturbance,  and  not  to 
be  humbled  (abject),  and  to  be  free  ?  Have  you  not  heard 
then  that  there  is  only  one  way  which  leads  to  this  end, 
to  give  up  (dismiss)  the  things  which  do  not  depend  on 
the  will,  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  to  admit  that  they 
belong  to  others  ?  For  another  man  then  to  have  an  opinion 
about  you,  of  what  kind  is  it  ? — It  is  a  thing  independent 

*  Here  it  is  implied  that  there  are  things  which  God  cannot  da 
Perhaps  he.  means  that  as  Qod  has  given  man  certain  powers  of  will 
and  therefore  of  action,  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  exercise  the  oontra> 
dictory  powers  of  forcing  man's  will  and  action ;  for  this  woold  be  at  the 
same  time  to  give  power  and  to  take  it  away.  Butler  remarks  (Analogy, 
chap.  5)  "  the  present  is  so  ftax  from  proving  in  event  a  discipline  of 
virtue  to  the  generality  of  men  that  on  the  contrary  they  seem  to  make 
it  a  discipline  of  vice."  In  fact  all  men  are  not  convinced  and  cannot 
be  convinced  in  the  present  constitution  of  tilings  *  what  things  are  good 
and  bad.' 

<  Something  is  perhaps  wrong  in  the  text  here.    8ee  Sohweig.'s  notob 
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of  the  will — Then  is  it  nothing  to  you  ?-— It  is  nothing — 
When  then  you  are  still  vexed  at  this  and  disturbed,  do 
you  think  that  you  are  convinced  about  good  and  evil  ? 

Will  you  not  then  letting  others  alone  be  to  yourself 
both  scholar  and  teacher  ? — llie  rest  of  mankind  will  look 
after  this,  whether  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  and  to  pass 
their  lives  in  a  state  contrary  to  nature :  but  to  me  no  man 
is  nearer  than  myself.  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
that  I  have  listened  to  the  words  of  the  philosophers  and  I 
assent  to  them,  but  in  fact  1  am  no  way  made  easier  (more 
content)?  Am  I  so  stupid?  And  yet  in  all  other  things 
such  as  I  have  chosen,  I  have  not  been  found  very  stupid ; 
but  I  learned  letters  quickly,  and  to  wrestle,  and  geometry, 
and  to  resolve  syllogisms.  Has  not  then  reason  convinced 
me?  and  indeed  no  other  things  have  I  from  the  beginning 
so  approved  and  chosen  (as  the  things  which  are  rational) : 
a,nd  now  I  read  about  these  things,  hear  about  them,  write 
a.bout  them ;  I  have  so  far  discovered  no  reason  stronger 
than  this  (living  according  to  nature).  In  what  then  am 
I  deficient  ?  Have  the  contrary  opinions  not  been  eradi- 
cated from  me  ?  Have  the  notions  (opinions)  themselves 
not  been  exercised  nor  used  to  be  applied  to  action,  but  as 
armour  are  laid  aside  and  rusted  and  cannot  fit  me?  And 
yet  neither  in  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  nor  in  writing 
or  reading  am  I  satisfied  with  learning,  but  I  turn  up  and 
down  the  syllogisms  which  are  proposed,  and  I  make 
others,  and  sophistical  syllogisms  also.^  But  the  necessary 
theorems  by  proceeding  from  which  a  man  can  become 
free  from  grief,  fear,  passions  (affects),  hindrance,  and  a 
free  man,  these  I  do  not  exerciRe  myself  in  nor  do  I  prao- 
tise  in  these  the  proper  practice  (study).  Then  I  care 
about  what  others  will  say  of  me,  whether  I  shall  appear 
to  them  worth  notice,  whether  I  shall  appear  happy. — 

Wretched  man,  will  you  not  see  what  you  are  saying 
About  yourself?  What  do  you  appear  to  yourself  to  be  ?  in 
your  opinions,  in  your  desires,  in  your  aversions  from 
things  (cv  T$  cKicXtVctv),  in  your  movements  (purposes, 
€v  op/iy)  in  your  preparation  (for  anything),  in  your  de- 

'  In  place  of  ficvairlirroyTas  Schweig.  suggests  that  Arrian  wrote 
K(d  T&\\a  Siffa^nas  or  something  of  the  kind.  On  ucroirdrToyras  see 
Epictetns,  l  7« 
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fiigns  (plans),  and  in  other  acts  suitable  to  a  man  ?  Bnt  do 
you  trouble  yourself  about  this,  whether  others  pity  you? 
— ^Tes,  but  I  am  pitied  not  as  I  ought  to  be.—- Are  yon  then 
pained  at  this  ?  and  is  he  who  is  pained,  an  object  of  jxity  ? 
— ^Yee — How  then  are  you  pitied  not  as  you  ongbt  to  be? 
For  by  the  very  act  that  you  feel  (suffer)  about  being 
pitied,  you  make  yourself  deserving  of  pity.  What  then 
says  Antisthenes?  Have  you  not  heard?  *  It  is  a  royai 
thing,  O  Cyrus,  to  do  right  (well)  and  to  be  ill  spoken  ofl'* 
My  head  is  sound,  and  all  flunk  that  I  have  the  bead  ache. 
What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  I  am  free  from  fever,  and  people 
sympathize  with  me  as  if  I  had  a  fever,  (and  say).  Poor 
man,  for  so  long  a  time  you  have  not  ceased  to  have  fever. 
I  also  say  with  a  sorrowful  countenance.  In  truth  it  is  now 
a  long  time  that  I  have  been  ill.  What  will  happen  then? 
As  God  may  please :  and  at  the  same  time  I  secretly  laugh 
at  those  who  are  pitying  me.  What  then  hinders  the 
same  being  done  in  this  case  also  ?  I  am  poor,  bnt  I  have 
a  right  opinion  about  poverty.  Why  then  do  I  care  if 
they  pity  me  for  my  poverty  ?  I  am  not  in  power  (not  a 
magistrate) ;  but  others  are ;  and  I  have  the  opinion  which 
I  ought  to  have  about  having  and  not  having  power.  Let 
them  look  to  it  who  pity  me  :^  but  I  am  neither  hungry 
nor  thirsty  nor  do  I  suffer  cold;  but  because  they  are 
hungry  or  thirsty  they  think  that  I  too  am.  What  then 
shall  I  do  for  them?  Shall  I  go  about  and  proclaim  and 
say,  Be  not  mistaken,  men,  I  am  very  well,  I  do  not  trouble 
myself  about  poverty,  nor  want  of  power,  nor  in  a  word 
about  anything  else  than  right  opinions.  These  I  have 
free  from  restraint,  I  care  for  nothing  at  all. — What  foolish 
talk  is  this  ?  How  do  I  possess  right  opinions  when  I  am 
not  content  with  being  what  I  am,  but  am  uneasy  about 
what  I  am  supposed  to  be? 

But  you  say,  others  will  get  more  and  be  preferred  to 
me — What  then  is  more  reasonable  than  for  those  who 
have  laboured  about  any  thing  to  have  more  in  that  thing 
in  which  they  have  laboured?    They  have  laboured  for 

Eower,  you  have  laboured  about  opinions ;  and  they  have 
iboured  for  wealth,  you  for  the  proper  use  of  appearanoea 

*  M.  Antoninus,  vii.  36. 
'  ii^omai.    See  i.  4,  note  4. 
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See  if  they  hare  more  than  yon  in  this  about  whioh  yon 
have  laboured,  and  whioh  they  neglect;  if  they  assent 
better  than  yon  with  respect  to  the  natural  inles  (measures) 
of  things ;  if  they  are  less  disappointed  than  you  in  their 
desires;  if  they  fall  less  into  things  which  they  would 
avoid  than  you  do ;  if  in  their  intentions,  if  in  the  things 
which  they  propose  to  themselves,  if  in  their  purposes,  if  in 
their  motions  towards  an  object  they  take  a  better  aim ;  if 
they  better  observe  a  proper  behaviour,  as  men,  as  sons,  as 
parents,  and  so  on  as  to  the  other  names  by  which  we 
express  the  relations  of  life.  But  if  they  exercise  power, 
and  you  do  not,  will  you  not  choose  to  tell  yourself  the 
truth,  that  you  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  this  (power),  and 
they  do  all?  But  it  is  most  unreasonable  that  he  who 
looks  after  anything  should  obtain  less  than  he  who  does 
not  look  after  it. 

Not  so :  but  since  I  care  about  right  opinions,  it  is  more 
reasonable  for  me  to  have  power. — ^Yes  in  the  matter  about 
which  yon  do  care,  in  opinions.  But  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  have  cared  more  than  yon,  give  way  to  them.  The 
case  is  just  the  same  as  if  because  you  have  right  opinions, 
you  thought  that  in  using  the  bow  you  should  hit  the 
mark  better  than  an  archer,  and  in  working  in  metal  you 
should  succeed  better  than  a  smith.  Give  up  then  your 
earnestness  about  opinions  and  employ  yourself  about  the 
things  which  you  wish  to  acquire ;  and  then  lament,  if 
yon  do  not  succeed ;  for  you  deserve  to  lament.  But  now 
yon  say  that  you  are  occupied  with  other  things,  that  you 
are  looking  after  other  things;  but  the  many  say  this 
truly,  that  one  act  has  no  commnnity  with  another.®  He 
who  has  risen  in  the  morning  seeks  whom  (of  the  house  of 
Caesar)  he  shall  salute,  to  whom  he  shall  say  something 
agreeable,  to  whom  he  shall  send  a  present,  now  he  shall 
please  the  dancing  man,  how  by  bad  behaviour  to  one  he 
may  please  another.    When  he  prays,  he  prays  about 

*  Sohweig.  says  that  he  has  not  observed  that  this  proyerb  is  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  and  that  he  does  not  quite  see  the  meaning 
of  it,  imless  it  be  what  he  expresses  in  the  Latin  version  (iv.  10.  24^ 
*  alteram  opus  cum  alteio  niM  commune  habet'  I  think  that  tUn 
context  explains  it :  if  you  wish  to  obtain  a  particular  end,  empl<^  tba 
proper  means,  and  not  me  means  which  do  not  make  for  that  end. 
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iheie  tliuigs;  when  lie  Baorifioed,  he  Baorifioes  for  Hum 
things:  the  saying  of  Pytbagoras 

Let  aleqp  not  oome  iipoD  liiy  langoid  «jes  7 

he  ifansfers  to  these  things.  Where  have  I  fidled  in  the 
matters  pertaining  to  flattery  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  Any 
thin^  like  a  free  man,  any  tmng  like  a  noble  minded  man? 
Andif  he  finds  any  thing  of  the  Kind,  he  blames  and  aoonses 
himself :  "Why  dud  you  say  this?  Was  it  not  in  yonr  power 
to  lie?  Even  the  philosophers  say  that  nothing  huiders 
ns  from  telling  a  lie."  But  do  yon,  if  indeed  you  have 
oared  about  nothing  else  ezoept  the  proper  ut«  d  appear- 
anoes,  as  soon  as  yon  have  risen  in  the  morning  reoecti 
"  What  do  I  want  in  order  to  be  free  from  passion  (affeots), 
and  free  from  perturbation?  What  am  1  ?  Am  I  a  poor 
body,  a  piece  of  property,  a  thing  of  whiob  somethii^  is 
said  ?  1  am  none  of  these.  Bnt  what  am  I  ?  I  am  a 
rational  animaL  What  then  is  required  of  me  ?"  Beflect 
on  your  acts.  Where  have  I  omitted  the  things  which 
oonauce  to  happiness  (cvpoioK)  ?  What  have  I  done  which 
is  either  unfriendly  or  unsocial  ?  what  have  I  not  done  as 
to  these  thitigs  wluch  I  ought  to  have  done  ? 

So  great  men  being  the  difference  in  dasires,  actions, 
wishes,  would  yon  still  haye  the  same  share  virith  others  in 
those  things  abont  which  you  have  not  laboured,  and  they 
have  laboured  ?  Then  are  you  surprised  if  they  pity  you, 
and  are  you  vexed  ?  But  they  are  not  vexed  if  yon  pity 
them.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  convinced  that  they  have 
that  which  is  good,  and  you  are  not  convinced.  For  this 
reason  y<»u  are  not  satisfied  with  your  own,  but  you  desire 
that  which  they  have:  but  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
own,  and  do  not  desire  what  you  have :  since  if  you  were 
teally  convinced,  that  with  respect  to  what  is  good,  it  is 

7u  who  are  the  possessor  of  it  and  that  they  have  missed 

»  you  would  not  even  have  thought  of  what  they  say 

x)ut  you. 

^  See  iii.  L  note  2.  Epictetos  is  maMng  a  parody  of  the  verses  of  Pytha- 
goras. See  Schweig.'s  remarks  on  the  woros  *  He  wlio  has  risen  etc'  I 
haye  of  necessity  translated  tetucofiBurdfityos  in  an  active  sense;  hot  if 
this  is  right,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  word  is  used  so. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ON  FREEDOM  FROM  FBAB. 

What  makes  tHe  tyrant  formidable?  The  guards,  ^"ou 
say,  and  their  swords,  and  the  men  of  the  bedchamber  and 
those  who  exclude  them  who  would  enter.  Why  then  if 
yon  bring  a  boy  (child^  to  the  tyrant  when  he  is  with  his 
guards,  is  he  not  afraid ;  or  is  it  because  the  child  does 
not  understand  these  things?  If  then  any  man  does 
understand  what  guards  are  and  that  they  have  swords, 
and  comes  to  the  tyrant  for  this  very  purpose  because  he 
wishes  to  die  on  account  of  some  circumstance  and  seeks 
to  die  easily  by  the  hand  of  another,  is  he  afraid  of  the 
guards  ?  No,  for  he  wishes  for  the  thing  which  makes  the 
guards  formidable.  If  then  any  man  neither  wishing  to 
die  nor  to  live  by  all  means,  but  only  as  it  may  be  per- 
mitted, approaches  the  tyrant,  what  hinders  him  from 
approaching  the  tyrant  without  fear  ?  Nothing.  If  then 
a  man  has  the  same  opinion  about  his  property  as  the  man 
whom  I  have  instanced  has  about  his  body ;  and  also  about 
his  children  and  his  wife.,  and  in  a  word  is  so  affected  by 
some  madness  or  despair  that  he  cares  not  whether  he 
possesses  them  or  not,  but  like  children  who  are  playing 
with  shells  care  (quarrel)  about  the  play,  but  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  shells,  so  he  too  has  set  no  value  on 
the  materials  (things),  but  values  the  pleasure  that  he  has 
with  them  ana  the  occupation,  what  tyrant  is  then  for- 
midable to  him  or  what  guards  or  what  swords? 

Then  through  madness  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  so 
disposed  towards  these  things,  and  the  Galilaeans  through 
habit/  and  is  it  possible  that  no  man  can  learn  from  reason 

^  See  Schweig.'s  note  on  the  text.  By  the  Galilaeans  it  is  probable 
that  Epictetns  means  the  Christians,  whose  obstinacy  Antoninus  also 
mentions  (xi.  3).  Epictetns,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  knew  little 
about  the  Christians,  and  only  knew  some  examples  of  their  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  new  faith  and  the  fianatlcal  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
converts.  That  there  were  wild  fanatics  among  the  early  Christians  is 
proved  on  undoubted  authority ;  and  also  that  there  always  have  been 
«nch,  and  now  are  such.  Tne  abuse  of  any  doctrines  or  religious 
opinions  is  indeed  no  argument  against  such  doctrines  or  religious 
opinions ;  and  it  is  a  &ct  quite  consistent  with  experience  that  the  best 
things  are  liable  to  be  perverted,  misunderstood,  and  miB»&»6u 
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and  from  demonstration  that  God  has  made  all  the  thingi 
in  the  nniverse  and  the  nniverse  itself  oompletelv  free 
from  hindrance  and  perfect,  and  the  parts  of  it  for  the  use 
of  the  whole  ?  All  other  animals  indeed  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  administration  of  it ;  but  the  rational 
animal  man  has  faculties  for  the  consideration  of  all  these 
things,  and  for  understanding  that  it  is  a  part,  and  what 
kind  of  a  part  it  is,  and  that  it  is  right  for  the  parts  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  whole.  And  besides  this  being  naturallj 
noble,  magnanimous  and  free,  man  sees  that  of  the  things 
which  surround  him  some  are  free  from  hindrance  and  in 
his  power,  and  the  other  things  are  subject  to  hindrance 
and  in  the  power  of  others ;  that  the  things  which  axe  &ee 
from  hindrance  are  in  the  power  of  the  will;  and  those 
which  are  subject  to  hindrance  are  the  things  which  are 
not  in  the  power  of  the  will.  And  for  this  reason  if  he 
thinks  that  his  good  and  his  interest  be  in  these  things 
only  which  are  free  from  hindrance  and  in  his  own  power, 
he  will  be  free,  prosperous,  happy,  free  from  harm,  mag- 
nanimous, pious,  thankful  to  God^  for  all  things ;  in  no 
matter  finding  fault  with  any  of  the  things  which  have 
not  been  put  in  his  power,  nor  blaming  any  of  them.^ 
But  if  he  thinks  that  his  good  and  his  interest  are  in 
externals  and  in  things  which  are  not  in  the  power  of  his 
will,  he  must  of  necessity  be  hindered,  be  imjpeded,  be  a 
slave  to  those  who  have  the  power  over  the  things  which 
he  admires  (desires)  and  fears ;  and  he  must  of  necessity  be 
impious  because  he  thinks  that  he  is  harmed  by  Qod,  and 
he  must  be  unjust  because  he  always  claims  more  than 
belongs  to  him ;  and  he  must  of  necessity  be  abject  and 
mean. 

What  hinders  a  man,  who  has  clearly  separated  (com- 
prehended) these  things,  from  living  with  a  light  heart 
and  bearing  easily  the  reins,  quietly  expecting  every  thing 
which  can  hsmpen,  and  enduring  that  which  has  already 
happened  ?  mmld  you  have  me  to  bear  poverty?  Come 
and  you  will  know  what  poverty  is  when  it  has  found  one 
who  can  act  well  the  part  of  a  poor  man.     Wonld  you 

'  *  This  agrees  with  Eph.  v.  20 :  ^  Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things 
to  God."'  Mrs.  Garter.  The  words  are  the  same  in  both  except  that 
tho  Apostle  has  cdxap^^oi^yrcs,  and  Epictetos  has  x^"*  ^X^^» 

•  See  Schweig.'8  note. 
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haye  me  to  possess  power  ?  Let  me  have  power,  and  also 
the  trouble  of  it.  Well,  banishment  ?  Wherever  I  shall  go, 
there  it  will  be  well  with  me ;  for  here  also  where  I  am,  it 
was  not  because  of  the  place  that  it  was  well  with  me,  but 
because  of  my  opinions  which  I  shall  carry  off  with  me : 
for  neither  can  any  man  deprive  me  of  them ;  but  my 
opinions  alone  are  mine  and  they  cannot  be  taken  from 
me,  and  I  am  satisfied  while  I  have  them,  wherever  I  may 
be  and  whatever  I  am  doing.  But  now  it  is  time  to  die. 
Why  do  you  say  to  die  ?  Make  no  tragedy  show  of  the 
thing,  but  speak  of  it  as  it  is:  it  is  now  time  for  the 
matter  (of  the  body)  to  be  resolved  into  the  things  out  of 
which  it  was  composed.  And  what  is  the  formidable 
thin^  here?  what  is  going  to  perish  of  the  things  which 
are  m  the  universe?*  what  new  thing  or  wondrous  is 
going  to  happen  ?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  a  tyrant  is 
formidable?  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  the  guards  appear 
to  have  swords  which  are  large  and  sharp  ?  Say  this  to 
others ;  but  I  have  considered  about  all  these  tlungs ;  no 
man  has  power  over  me.  I  have  been  made  free ;  I  know 
his  commands,  no  man  can  now  lead  me  as  a  slave.  I 
have  a  proper  person  to  assert  my  freedom  ;  ^  I  have  proper 
judges.  (1  say)  are  you  not  the  master  of  my  body? 
What  then  is  that  to  me  ?  Are  you  not  the  master  of  my 
property  ?  What  then  is  that  to  me  ?  Are  you  not  the 
master  of  my  exile  or  of  my  chains  ?  Well,  from  all  these 
things  and  all  the  poor  body  itself  I  depart  at  your 
bidding,  when  you  please.  Make  trial  of  your  power,  and 
you  will  know  how  far  it  reaches. 

Whom  then  can  I  still  fear  ?  Those  who  are  over  the 
bedchamber?^  Lest  they  should  do,  what?  Shut  me 
out?  If  they  find  that  I  wish  to  enter,  let  them  shut  me 
out.  Why  then  do  you  go  to  the  doors?  Because  I  think 
it  befits  me,  while  the  play  (sport)  lasts,  to  join  in  it. 
How  then  are  you  not  shut  out?    Because  unless  some 

*  He  Bays  that  the  body  will  be  resolved  into  the  things  of  whloh  it  la 
composed :  mme  of  them  will  peridi.  The  soul,  as  he  has  said  elsewhere, 
will  go  to  him  who  gave  it  (iii.  18.  note  4).  Bat  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  means  thiit  the  soul  will  exist  as  having  a  aepaiatf  oonsdousness. 

*  Kopviar'fiv,  see  iv.  1. 118. 
«  See  i.  19.  note  & 
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one  allows  me  to  go  in,  I  do  not  choose  to  go  in,  Imt  am 
always  content  with  that  which  happens ;  for  I  think  that 
what  God  chooses  is  better  than  what  I  ohoose.^  I  wiU 
attach  myself  as  a  minister  and  follower  to  him ;  I  have 
the  same  movements  (pursuits)  as  he  has,  I  haTe  the  same 
desires ;  in  a  word,  1  have  the  same  will  (cnn^Aa)).  There 
is  no  shutting  out  for  me,  but  for  those  who  would  force 
their  way  in.  Why  then  do  not  I  force  my  way  in? 
Because  I  know  that  nothing  good  is  distributed  within 
to  those  who  enter.  But  when  I  hear  any  man  called 
fortunate  because  he  is  honoured  by  Caesar,  I  say,  what 
does  he  happen  to  get  ?  A  province  (the  government  of  a 
province).  Does  he  also  obtain  an  opinion  such  as  he 
ought?  The  office  of  a  Prefect.  Does  he  also  obtain  the 
power  of  using  his  office  well  ?  Why  do  I  still  strive  to 
«nter  (Caesar's  chamber)  ?  A  man  scatters  dried  figs  and 
nuts :  the  children  seize  them,  and  fight  with  one  another ; 
men  do  not,  for  they  think  them  to  be  a  small  matter. 
But  if  a  man  should  throw  about  shells,  even  the  children 
do  not  seize  them.  Provinces  are  distributed:  let  chil- 
dren look  to  that.  Money  is  distributed:  let  children 
look  to  that.  Praetorships,  consulships  are  distributed: 
let  children  scramble  for  them,  let  them  be  shut  out, 
beaten,  kiss  the  hands  of  the  giver,  of  the  slaves :  but  to 
me  these  are  only  dried  figs  and  nuts.  What  then  ?  If 
you  fail  to  get  them,  while  Caesar  is  scattering  them 
about,  do  not  be  troubled :  if  a  dried  fig  come  into  your 
lap,  take  it  and  eat  it ;  for  so  far  you  may  valud  even  a 
fig.  But  if  I  shall  stoop  down  and  turn  another  over,  or 
be  turned  over  by  another,  and  shall  flatter  those  who 
have  got  into  (Caesar's)  chamber,  neither  is  a  dried  fig 
worth  the  trouble,  nor  any  thing  else  of  the  things  which 
are  not  good,  which  the  philosophers  have  persuaded  me 
not  to  think  good. 

Show  me  the  swords  of  the  guards.     See  how  big  they 
are,  and  how  sharp.     What  then  do  these  big  and  sharp 

'  '  Neyerthele83  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,'  Matthew  xxvi.  39« 
Mrs.  Garter.    *  Our  resi^ation  to  the  will  of  God  may  be  said  to  be 

Eerfect,  when  our  will  is  lost  and  resolved  up  into  his ;  when  we  rest  in 
is  will  as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most  just  and  right  and  good*'' 
Bp.  Butler,  Sermon  on  the  Love  of  God. 
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Bwtrds  do?  They  kilL  And  what  does  a  fever  do? 
Nothing  else.  And  what  else  a  (falling)  tile  ?  Nothing 
else.  Would  you  then  have  me  to  wonder  at  these  things 
and  worship  them,  and  go  about  as  the  slave  of  all  of 
them?  I  hope  that  this  will  not  happen:  but  when  I 
have  once  learned  that  every  thing  which  has  come  into 
existence  must  also  go  out  of  it,  that  the  universe  may  not 
stand  still  nor  be  impeded,  I  no  longer  consider  it  any 
difference  whether  a  fever  shall  do  it  or  a  tile,  or  a  soldier. 
Bnt  if  a  man  must  make  a  comparison  between  these 
things,  I  know  that  the  soldier  will  do  it  with  less 
trouble  (to  me),  and  quicker.  When  then  I  neither  fear 
any  thing  which  a  tyxaht  can  do  to  me,  nor  desire  any 
thing  which  he  can  give,  why  do  I  still  look  on  with 
wonder  (admiration)?  Why  am  I  still  confounded? 
Why  do  1  fear  the  guards?  Why  am  I  pleased  if  he 
speaks  to  me  in  a  fiiendly  way,  and  receives  me,  and 
why  do  I  tell  others  how  he  spoke  to  me?  Is  he  a 
Socrates,  is  he  a  Diogenes  that  his  praise  should  be  a  proof 
of  what  I  am?  Have  I  been  eager  to  imitate  his  morals  ? 
But  I  keep  up  the  play  and  go  to  him,  and  serve  him  so 
long  as  he  does  not  bid  me  to  do  any  thing  foolish  or  un- 
reasonable. But  if  he  says  to  me,  Go  and  bring  Leon  ^  of 
Salamis,  I  say  to  him.  Seek  another,  for  I  am  no  longer 
playing.  (The  tjrant  says) :  Lead  him  away  (to  prison). 
I  follow ;  that  is  part  of  the  play.  But  your  head  will 
be  taken  off — ^Does  the  tyrant's  head  always  remain  where 
it  is,  and  the  heads  of  you  who  obey  him  ? — But  you  will 
be  cast  out  unburied? — ^If  the  corpse  is  I,  I  shall  be  cast 
out ;  but  if  I  am  different  from  the  corpse,  speak  more 
properly  according  as  the  fact  is,  and  do  not  think  of 
frightening  me.  These  things  are  formidable  to  children 
and  fools.  But  if  any  man  has  once  entered  a  philosopher's 
school  and  knows  not  what  he  is,  he  deserves  to  be  full  of 
fear  and  to  flatter  those  whom  afterwards^  he  used  to 
flatter ;  (and)  if  he  has  not  vet  learned  that  he  is  not  flesh 
nor  bones  nor  sinews  (v^vpa),  but  he  is  that  which  makes 

•  See  iv.  1.  note  59. 

*  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  Sartpov :  it  may  perliaps  mean  *  after 
leaving  the  ichooL'    See  Schweig.'s  note. 
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Qse  of  these  parts  of  the  body  and  governs  their  and 
follows  (understands)  the  appearances  of  things.^® 

Yes,  but  this  talk  makes  us  despise  the  laws — And  what 
kind  of  talk  makes  men  more  obedient  to  the  laws  who 
employ  such  talk?  And  the  things  which  are  in  the 
power  of  a  fool  are  not  law.^^  And  yet  see  how  this  talk 
makes  us  disposed  as  we  ought  to  be  even  to  these  men' 
(fools) ;  since  it  teaches  us  to  claim  in  opposition  to  them 
none  of  the  things  in  which  they  are  aide  to  surpass  us«. 
This  talk  teaches  us  as  to  the  body  to  give  it  up,  as  to 
property  to  give  that  up  also,  as  to  children,  parents, 
brothers,  to  retire  frcxn  these,  to  give  up  all;  it  only 
makes  an  exception  of  the  opinions,  which  even  Zeus  hais 
willed  to  be  the  select  property  of  every  man.  What 
transgression  of  the  laws  is  there  here,  what  folly? 
Where  you  are  superior  and  stronger,  there  I  ^ve  way  to 
you :  on  the  other  hand,  where  I  am  superior,  do  you 
yield  to  me ;  for  I  have  studied  (cared  for)  this,  and  you 
nave  not.  It  is  your  study  to  live  in  houses  with  floors 
formed  of  various  stones,^^  now  your  slaves  and  dependents 
shall  serve  you,  how  you  shall  wear  fine  clothing,  have 
many  hunting  men,  lute  players,  and  tragic  actors.  Do  I 
claim  any  of  these  ?  have  you  made  any  study  of  opinions, 
and  of  your  own  rational  faculty  ?  Do  you  know  of  what 
parts  it  is  composed,  how  they  are  brought  together,  how 

'*  Here  Epictetus  admits  that  there  is  some  power  in  man  which 
uses  the  body,  directs  and  goyems  it.  He  does  not  say  what  the  power 
is  nor  what  he  supposes  it  to  be.  *'  Upon  the  whole  tnen  our  organs  of 
sense  and  our  limns  are  certainly  instruments,  which  the  liying  persons, 
ourselves,  make  use  of  to  perceiye  and  moye  with."  Butler's  Analogy, 
chap.  i. 

11  The  will  of  a  fool  does  not  make  law,  he  says.  Unfortunately  it 
does,  if  we  use  the  word  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  law  :  for  law  is  a 
general  command  from  a  person,  an  absolute  king,  for  example,  who 
lias  power  to  enforce  it  on  those  to  whom  the  command  is  addressed 
or  if  not  to  enforce  it,  to  punish  for  disobedience  to  it.  This  strict  use 
of  the  word  *■  law '  is  independent  of  the  quality  of  the  command,  which 
may  be  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad.  But  Epictetus  does  not  use  the 
word  *  law '  in  the  strict  sense. 

"  The  word  is  XiBoffrpdoTois,  which  means  what  we  name  Mosaie 
floors  or  payements.  The  word  \iB6<rrp(croy  is  used  by  John  xiz.  13;, 
md  rendered  in  our  version  by  *■  pavement.' 
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they  are  oonnected,  what  powers  it  has,  and  of  what  kind  ? 
Why  then  are  you  vexed,  if  another  who  has  made  it  his 
study,  has  the  advantage  over  you  in  these  things?  But 
these  things  are  the  greatest.  And  who  hinders  you  from 
being  employed  about  these  things  and  looking  after  them  ? 
And  who  has  a  better  stock  of  books,  of  leisure,  of  persons 
to  aid  you  ?  Only  turn  your  mind  at  last  to  these  things, 
attend,  if  it  be  only  a  short  time,  to  your  own  ruling 
faculty  ^^  (riyefwviKov) :  consider  what  this  is  that  you  pos- 
sess, and  whence  it  came,  this  which  uses  all  other  (facul- 
ties), and  tries  them,  and  selects  and  rejects.  But  so  long 
as  you  employ  yourself  about  externals  you  will  possess 
them  (externals)  as  no  man  else  does ;  but  you  will  have 
this  (the  ruling  faculty)  such  as  you  choose  to  have  it, 
sordid  and  neglected. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

▲GAINST  THOSE  WHO  HASTILY  RUSH  INTO  THE  USE  OF  THE 

PHILOSOPHIC  DRESS. 

Never  praise  nor  blame  a  man  because  of  the  things 
which  are  common  (to  all,  or  to  most),^  and  do  not 
ascribe  to  him  any  skill  or  want  of  skill ;  and  thus  you 
will  be  free  from,  rashness  and  from  malevolence.  This 
man  bathes  very  quickly.  Does  he  then  do  wrong?  Cer- 
tainly not.      But  what   does  he  do?     He  bathes  very 

^'  This  term  (rh  rry€fioviK6v)  has  been  often  used  by  Epictetns  (i.  26. 
15.  etc),  and  by  M.  Antoninus.  Here  Epictetns  gives  a  definition  or 
description  of  it :  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  judge  and 
determine,  a  faculty  which  no  other  animal  has,  a  faculty  which  in 
many  men  is  neglected,  and  weak  because  it  is  neglected  ;  but  still  it 
ought  to  be  what  its  constitution  forms  it  to  be,  a  faculty  which 
*'  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority  over  all  the  rest,  and  claims 
the  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or  forbid  their  gratification'* 
(Bp.  Butler,  Preface  to  his  Sermons).  The  words  in  the  text  (itf 
\€y6fi§yoVf  iirfK\ty6fi€yovy  selection  and  rejection)  are  expressed  by 
Cicero  (De  Fin.  ix.  ii.  11)  l>y  *eligere'  and  *rejioere.' 

*  See  iv.  4.  44. 
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quickly.  Are  all  things  then  done  vfeYL?yBj  no  means: 
but  the  acts  which  proceed  from  right  opinions  are  done 
well ;  and  those  which  proceed  from  bad  opinions  are  done 
ill.  But  do  yon,  until  you  know  the  opinion  from  whioh 
a  man  does  each  thin^,  neither  praise  nor  blame  the  act.^ 
But  the  opinion  is  not  easily  discovered  from  the  external 
things  (acts).  This  man  is  a  carpenter.  Why  ?  Because 
he  uses  an  axe.  What  then  is  this  to  the  matter  ?  This 
man  is  a  musician  because  he  sings.  And  what  does  that 
signify  ?  This  man  is  a  philosopher.  Because  he  wears  a 
cloak  and  long  hstir.  And  what  does  a  juggler  wear? 
For  this  reason  if  a  man  sees  any  philosopher  acting 
indecently,  immediately  he  says.  See  what  the  philosopher 
is  doing;  but  he  ought  because  of  the  man's  indecent 
behaviour  rather  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  philosopher.  For 
if  this  is  the  preconceived  notion  (irp6Xrjil/i^)  of  a  philosopher 
and  what  he  professes,  to  wear  a  cloak  and  long  hair, 
men  would  say  well;  but  if  what  he  professes  is  this 
rather,  to  keep  himself  free  from  faults,  why  do  we  not 
rather,  because  he  does  not  make  good  his  professions, 
take  from  him  the  name  of  philosopher  ?  For  so  we  do  in 
the  case  of  all  other  arts.  When  a  man  sees  another 
handling  an  axe  badly,  he  does  not  say,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  carpenter's  art?  See  how  badly  carpenters  do 
their  work ;  but  he  says  just  the  contrary,  This  man  is 
not  a  carpenter,  for  he  uses  an  axe  badly.  In  the  same 
way  if  a  man  hears  another  singing  badly,  he  does  not 
say.  See  how  musicians  sing ;  but  rather,  This  man  is  not 
a  musician.  But  it  is  in  the  matter  of  philosophy  only 
that  people  do  this.  When  they  see  a  man  adang  con- 
trary to  the  profession  of  a  philosopher,  they  do  not  take 
away  his  title,  but  they  assume  him  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  from  his  acts  deriving  the  fact  that  he  is  behaving 
indecently  they  conclude  fiiat  there  is  no  use  in  philo- 
fi0]^y. 

what  then  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Because  we  attach 
value  to  the  notion  (vpoXTjij/iy)  of  a  carpenter,  and  to  that 
of  a  musician,  and  to  the  notion  of  other  artisans  in  like 
manner,  but  not  to  that  of  a  philosopher,  and  we  judge 
^m  externals  only  that  it  is  a  thing  confused  and  ill 
lofined.    And  what  other  kind  of  art  has  a  name  from  the 
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dress  and  the  Hair;  and  has  not  both  theorems  and  a 
material  and  an  end  ?  What  then  is  the  material  (matter) 
of  the  philosopher  ?  Is  it  a  cloak  ?  No,  bnt  reason.  What 
is  his  end  ?  is  it  to  wear  a  cloak  ?  No,  bnt  to  possess  the 
reason  in  a  right  state.  Of  what  kind  are  his  theorems  ? 
Are  they  those  about  the  way  in  which  the  beard  becomes 
great  or  the  hair  long?  No,  but  rather  what  Zeno  says, 
to  know  the  elements  of  reason,  what  kind  of  a  thing  each 
of  them  is,  and  how  they  are  fitted  to  one 'another,  and 
what  things  are  consequent  upon  them.  Will  you  not 
then  see  first  if  he  does  what  he  professes  when  he  acts 
in  an  unbecoming  manner,  and  then  blame  his  study 
(pursuit)  ?  But  now  when  you  yourself  are  acting  in  a 
sober  way,  you  say  in  consequence  of  what  he  seems  to 
you  to  be  doing  wrong.  Look  at  the  philosopher,  as  if  it 
were  proper  to  call  by  the  name  of  philosopher  one  who 
does  these  things ;  and  further.  This  is  the  conduct  of  a 
philosopher.  But  you  do  not  say.  Look  at  the  carpenter, 
when  you  know  that  a  carpenter  is  an  adulterer  or  you 
see  him  to  be  a  glutton ;  nor  do  you  say,  See  the  musician. 
Thus  to  a  certain  degree  even  you  perceive  (understand) 
the  profession  of  a  philosopher,  but  you  fall  away  from  the 
notion,  and  you  are  confused  through  want  of  care. 

But  even  the  philosophers  themselves  as  they  are 
called  pursue  the  thing  (philosophy)  by  beginning  with 
things  which  are  common  to  them  and  others :  as  soon  as 
they  have  assumed  a  doak  and  grown  a  beard,  they  say, 
I  am  a  philosopher.^  But  no  man  will  say,  I  am  a 
musician,  if  he  has  bought  a  plectrum  (fiddlestick)  and 
a  lute :  nor  will  he  say,  I  am  a  smith,  if  he  has  put  on 
a  cap  and  apron.  But  the  dress  is  fitted  to  the  art ;  and 
they  take  their  name  from  the  art,  and  not  from  the 
dress.  For  this  reason  Euphrates  ^  used  to  say  well,  A 
long  time  I  strove  to  be  a  philosopher  without  people 
knowing  it ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  useful  to  me :  for  first 
I  knew  that  when  I  did  any  thing  well,  I  did  not  do  it 

*  Compare  Horace,  Ep.  L  19, 12  ete. 

Onid,  si  quia  vultn  torvo  feruB  et  pede  nndo 
Ezigiiaeqae  togac>  simalet  textore  Catonem, 
Virtatemne  repn  Mentet  moresqne  Gatonis? 

s  Bee  iii  15.  S 
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for  the  sake  of  the  spectators,  but  for  the  sake  of  myself: 
I  ate  well  for  the  sake  of  myself;  I  had  my  conntenanoe 
well  composed  and  my  walk  :  all  for  myself  and  for  God. 
Then,  as  I  struggled  alone,  so  I  alone  also  was  in  danger : 
in  no  respect  through  me,  if  I  did  anything  base  or  unbe- 
coming, was  philosophy  endangered ;  nor  did  I  injure  the 
many  by  doing  any  thing  wrong  as  a  philosopher.  For 
this  reason  those  who  did  not  £iow  my  purpose  used  to 
wonder  how  it  was  that  while  I  conversed  and  lived 
altogether  with  all  philosophers,  I  was  not  a  philosopher 
myself.  And  what  was  the  harm  for  me  to  be  known  to 
be  a  philosopher  by  my  acts  and  not  by  outward  marks  ?* 
See  how  I  eat,  how  I  drink,  how  I  sleep,  how  I  bear  and 
forbear,  how  I  co-operate,  how  I  employ  desire,  how  I 
employ  aversion  (turning  from  things),  how  I  maintain 
the  relations  (to  things)  those  which  are  natural  or  those 
which  are  acquired,  how  free  from  confusion,  how  firee 
from  hindrance.  Judge  of  me  from  this,  if  you  can.  But 
if  you  are  so  deaf  and  blind  that  yon  cannot  conceive  even 
Hephaestus  ^  to  be  a  good  smith,  unless  you  see  the  cap  on 
his  head,  what  is  the  harm  in  not  being  recognized  by  so 
foolish  a  judge  ? 

So  Socrates  was  not  known  to  be  a  philosopher  by  most 
persons ;  and  they  used  to  come  to  him  and  ask  to  be  in- 
troduced to  philosophers.  Was  he  vexed  then  as  we  are, 
and  did  he  say.  And  do  you  not  think  that  1  am  a  philo- 
sopher ?  No,  but  he  would  take  them  and  introduce  them, 
being  satisfied  with  one  thing,  with  being  a  philosopher ; 
and  being  pleased  also  with  not  being  thought  to  be  a 
philosopher,  he  was  not  annoyed:  for  he  thought  of  his 
own  occupation.  What  is  the  work  of  an  honourable  and 
good  man  ?  To  have  many  pupils  ?  By  no  means.  They 
will  look  to  this  matter  who  are  earnest  about  it.  But 
was  it  his  business  to  examine  carefully  difficult  theorems? 
Others  will  look  after  these  matters  also,    In  what  then 

*  '^  Yea  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works  :  shew  me 
thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my 
works,''  Epistle  of  James,  ii.  18.  So  a  moral  philosopher  may  say,  1 
fihow  my  principles,  not  by  what  I  profess,  but  by  that  which  I  do. 

*  See  the  statues  of  Hephaestus,  Montfauoon,  Antiq.  yoI.  i.  lib.  liL 
e.  L    Upton. 
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was  lie,^  and  who  was  he  and  whom  did  he  wish  to  he  ?  He 
was  in  that  (employed  in  that)  wherein  there  was  hnrt 
(damage)  and  advantage.  If  any  man  can  damage  me,  he 
says,  I  am  doing  nothing :  if  I  am  waiting  for  another  man 
to  do  me  good,  I  am  nothing.  K I  wish  for  any  thing,  and 
it  does  not  happen,  I  am  -unfortunate.  To  such  a  contest 
he  invited  every  man,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  declined  Ae  contest  with  any  one.''  What  do  you 
suppose  ?  was  it  by  proclaiming  and  saying,  I  am  such  a 
man?  Far  from  it,  but  by  being  such  a  man.  For 
further,  this  is  the  character  of  a  fool  and  a  boaster  to 
say,  I  am  free  from  passions  and  disturbance:  do  not 
be  ignorant,  my  friends,  that  while  you  are  uneasy  and 
disturbed  about  things  of  no  value,  I  alone  am  free  from 
all  perturbation.  So  is  it  not  enough  for  you  to  feel  no 
pain,  unless  you  make  this  proclamation :  Come  together 
all  who  are  suffering  gout,  pains  in  the  head,  fever,  ye 
who  are  lame,  blind,  and  observe  that  I  am  sound  (free) 
from  every  ailment — This  is  empty  and  disa^eeable  to 
hear,  unless  like  Aesculapius  you  are  able  to  show  imme- 
diately by  what  kind  of  treatment  they  also  shall  be 
immediately  free  from  disease,  and  unless  you  show  your 
own  health  as  an  example. 

For  such  is  the  Cynic  who  is  honoured  with  the  sceptre 
and  the  diadem  by  Zeus,  and  says,  That  you  may  see, 
O  men,  that  you  seek  happiness  and  tranquillity  not  where 
it  is,  but  where  it  is  not,  behold  I  am  sent  to  you  by  God 
as  an  example,®  I  who  have  neither  property  nor  house, 
nor  wife  nor  children,  not  even  a  bed,  nor  coat  nor  house- 
hold utensil ;  and  see  how  healthy  I  am :  try  me,  and  if 
you  see  that  I  am  free  from  perturbations,  hear  the  re- 
medies and  how  I  have  been  cured  (treated).  This  is  both 
philanthropic  and  noble.  But  see  whose  work  it  is,  the 
work  of  Zeus,  or  of  him  whom  he  may  judge  worthy  of 
this  service,  that  he  may  never  exhibit  any  thing  to  the 
many,  by  which  he  shall  make  of  no  effect  his  own  tes- 

*  *In  what  then  was  he'  seems  to  mean  'in  what  did  he  employ 
himself'? 

'  The  text  of  Schweighaeuser  is  oIk  hy  fioi  9o/r$  iKoriivai  odScvi.  he 
gays  '  temere  oIk  &y  /lot  ^okci  ed.  Bas.  et  seqq.'    But  Sokc?  is  right, 

*  Compare  liL  c.  22. 
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timcmy,  wbereby  he  gives  testimony  to  virtue,  and  bears 
evidence  against  external  things : 

His  beauteous  face  pales  not,  nor  from  his  cheeks 
He  wipes  a  tear.^5dys8ey,  xi.  528. 

And  not  this  only,  but  he  neither  desires  nor  seeks  any 
thing,  nor  man  nor  place  nor  amnsement,  as  children  seek 
the  vintage  or  holidays ;  always  fortified  by  modesty  as 
others  are  fortified  by  walls  and  doors  and  doorkeepers. 

But  now  (these  men^  being  only  moved  to  philosophy, 
as  those  who  have  a  baa  stomach  are  moved  to  some  kinds 
of  food  which  they  soon  loathe,  straightway  (rush)  to- 
wards the  sceptre  and  to  the  royal  power.  They  let  the 
hair  grow,  they  assume  the  cloak,  they  show  the  shoulder 
bare,  they  quarrel  with  those  whom  they  meet ;  and  if 
they  see  a  man  in  a  thick  winter  coat,^  they  quarrel  with 
him.  Man,  first  exercise  yourself  in  winter  weather :  see 
your  movements  (inclinations)  that  they  are  not  those  of 
a  man  with  a  bad  stomach  or  those  of  a  longing  woman. 
First  strive  that  it  be  not  known  what  you  are:  be  a 
philosopher  to  yourself  (or,  philosophize  to  yourself)  a 
short  time.  Fruit  grows  thus  :  the  seed  must  be  buried 
for  some  time,  hid,  grow  slowly  in  order  that  it  may  come 
to  perfection.  But  if  it  produces  the  ear  before  the 
jointed  stem,  it  is  imperfect,  a  produce  of  the  garden  of 
Adonis.^ ^  Such  a  poor  plant  are  you  also:  you  have 
blossomed  too  soon ;  the  cold  weather  will  scorch  you  up. 
See  what  the  husbandmen  say  about  seeds  when  there  is 
warm  weather  too  early.  They  are  afraid  lest  the  seeds 
should  be  too  luxuriant,  and  then  a  single  frost  should  lay 
hold  of  them  and  show  that  they  are  too  forward.  Do  you 
also  consider,  my  man :  you  have  shot  out  too  soon,  you 
have  hurried  towards  a  little  fame  before  the  proper 

•  The  word  is  (paipSxrj^  which  seems  to  be  the  Latin  *  paenula.' 
'•  *  The  gardens  of  Adonis '  are  things  growing  in  earthen  vessels, 
carried  ahout  for  show  only,  not  for  use.  *  The  gajrdens  of  Adonis  *  is 
a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  things  of  no  value,  to  plants,  for 
instance,  which  last  only  a  short  time,  have  no  roots,  and  soon  wither. 
Such  things,  we  may  suppose,  were  exhibited  at  the  festivals  of  Adonid. 
JBchweigf.'s  note. 
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season :  yon  think  that  yon  are  something,  a  fool  among 
fools:  yon  will  be  canght  by  the  frost,  and  rather  yon 
have  been  frost-bitten  in  the  root  below,  but  yonr  npper 
parts  still  blossom  a  little,  and  for  this  reason  yon  think 
that  yon  are  still  alive  and  flonrishing.  Allow  ns  to 
ripen  in  the  natural  way :  why  do  yon  bare  (expose)  ns  ? 
why  do  yon  force  ns  ?  we  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  the  air. 
Let  the  root  grow,  then  acquire  the  first  joint,  then  the 
second,  and  then  the  third :  in  this  way  then  the  fruit 
will  naturally  force  itself  out,^^  even  if  I  do  not  ohoose. 
For  who  that  is  pregnant  and  filled  with  such  great 
principles  does  not  also  perceive  his  own  powers  and 
move  towards  the  corresponding  acts?  A  bull  is  not 
ignorant  of  his  own  nature  and  his  powers,  when  a  wild 
beast  shows  itself,  nor  does  he  wait  for  one  to  urge  him 
on ;  nor  a  dog  when  he  sees  a  wild  animal.  But  if  I  have 
the  powers  of  a  good  man,  shall  I  wait  for  yon  to  prepare 
me  for  my  own  (proper)  acts  ?  At  present  I  have  tiiem 
not,  believe  me.  Why  then  do  yon  wish  me  to  be 
withered  up  before  the  time,  as  yon  have  been  withered 
up? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TO  A  PERSON  WHO  HAD  BEEN  CHANGED   TO    A    CHABACTBR    09 

SHAMELESSNESS.^ 

When  you  see  another  man  in  the  possession  of  power 
(magistracy),  set  against  this  the  fact  that  yon  have  not 
the  want  (desire)  of  power ;  when  you  see  another  rich, 
8ee  what  yon  possess  in  place  of  riches :  for  if  yon  possess 
nothing  in  place  of  them,  yon  are  miserable ;  bnt  if  you 
have  not  the  want  of  riches,  know  that  yon  possess  more 
than  this  man  possesses  and  what  is  worth  much  more. 
Another  man  possesses  a  handsome  woman  (wife):  you 

**  See  Schweig.'s  note. 

'  '  Thej,  who  are  desirous  of  taking  refuge  in  Heathenism  firom  the 
■triotness  of  the  Ohristlan  morality,  will  find  no  great  oonsolation  in 
leading  this  chapter  of  Ej;>ictetus.'    Mrs.  Garter. 
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have  the  salisfactioii  of  not  dealring  a  liandsome  wife. 

the^se  things  appear  lo  you  to  be  small  ?  And  how  nmoh' 
would  these  persona  give,  these  very  men  who  are  rich,  anj. 
in  poBsestion  of  power,  and  live  wiih  handaome  women,  to; 
lie  able  to  despise  riches,  and  power  and  these  very  womea] 
whom  they  love  and  enjoy?  Do  you  not  know  then  what: 
is  the  thirat  of  a  man  who  has  a  fever  ?  He  possesses  thaC 
which  is  in  no  degree  like  the  thirst  of  a  man  who  is  iai 
health :  for  the  man  who  is  in  health  ceases  to  be  thirsty 
after  he  haa  drank ;  but  the  siok  man  being  pleased  for  4' 
ehort  time  has  a  nausea,  he  ci^nrerts  the  drink  into  bilq|>' 
▼omits,  is  griped,  and  more  thirsty.  It  is  such  a  thing  ta 
have  desire  of  riches  and  to  possess  riches,  desire  of  powey 
and  to  possess  power,  desire  of  a  beautiful  woman  and  td( 
sleep  with  her :  to  this  is  added  jealousy,  fear  of  beiof 
deprived  of  the  thing  which  yoa  love,  indecent  word^; 
indecent  thoughts,  unseemly  acts. 

And  what  do  I  lose?  you  will  say.  My  man,  yon  i 
modest,  and  yon  are  so  no  longer.  Have  you  lost  nothing?! 
In  place  of  Chrysippus  and  Zeno  you  read  Aristides  an^i 
Evenus;  ^  have  you  lost  nothing?  In  place  of  Socrate* 
and  Diogenes,  you  admire  him  who  is  able  to  corrupt  an£ 
seduo©  most  women.  You  wish  to  appear  handaome  and' 
try  to  make  yourself  so,  though  yon  are  not.  Ton  like  t»' 
display  splendid  clothes  that  you  may  attract  women;  ( 
and  if  you  find  any  fine  oil  (fur  the  bair),^  you  imagina  J 
that  you  are  happy.  But  formerly  you  did  not  think  o' 
any  such  thing,  but  only  where  there  should  be  decet] 
talk,  a  worthy  man,  and  a  geneious  conception.  Then 
fore  you  slept  like  a  man,  walked  forth  like  a  man,  worej 
manly  dresa,  and  used  to  talk  in  a  way  becoming  a 

'  ArifltideB  was  a  Greet,  but  hia  periwl  is  cot  known.     He  ^ 

Author  of  a  work  named  Miluaiaea  Or  MileBian  Btoriee,  All  iliat  we  I 
kndw  of  ttie  work  is  that  it  was  of  a  loose  descriptiDD,  Bmatoiy  and 
liceatioQB.  It  was  traualated  into  Latin  by  L.  OomeUas  Sisonns,  ■ 
oonteraporary  of  the  Dictator  Sulla ;  and  it  ia  mtutioiied  1^  Plutarat 
(Lifo  of  CrasBUB.  c  32 j,  and  several  times  hy  Ovid  (Tristia  ii.  413  etc.). 
Evenas  wa^  perhaps  a  poet.  We  know  nothiag  of  this  Evenus,  bat  we 
mny  conjeoture  from  being  here  associated  with  Arigtidea  irhat  hi* 
character  was. 

'  See  Schweig.'s  note  ou  the  word  ni/paKinpiiiy,  which  he  haa  in  hit 
text     It  should  be  liupa/LOifiar,  if  the  word  esista. 
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man ;  then  do  yon  say  to  me,  I  have  lost  nothing  ?  So  do 
men  loae  nothing  more  than  coin  7  Ib  not  modesty  lost  ? 
le  not  decent  behaviour  lost  ?  ia  it  that  he  who  has  lost 
these  things  has  sustained  no  loss?  Perhaps  you  think 
that  iiot  one  of  these  things  is  a  loss.  But  there  was  a 
time  when  you  reckoned  this  the  only  ]oss  and  damage, 
and  you  wore  anxious  that  no  man  should  disturb  you 
&om  these  (good)  words  and  actions. 

Observe,  you  are  disturbed  from  these  good  words  and 
actions  by  nobody,  but  by  yourself.  Fight  with  yourself, 
restore  yourself  to  decency,  to  modesty,  to  liberty.  If  any 
man  ever  told  you  this  about  me,  that  a  person  forces  me 
to  be  an  adulterer,  to  wear  such  a  drees  as  yours,  to  per- 
fume myself  with  oils,  would  you  not  have  gone  and  with 
your  own  hand  have  killed  the  man  who  thus  calumniated 
me?  Now  will  you  not  help  yourself?  and  how  much 
easier  is  this  help  ?  There  is  no  need  to  kill  any  man, 
nor  to  put  him  in  chains,  nor  to  treat  him  with  contumely 
nor  to  enter  the  Forum  (go  to  the  courts  of  law),  but  it  is 
only  necessary  for  you  to  speak  to  yourself  who  wiU  be 
most  easily  persuaded,  with  whom  no  man  has  more  power 
of  persuasion  than  yourself.  First  of  all,  condemn  what 
you  are  doing,  and  then  when  you  have  condemned  it,  do 
not  despair  of  yourself,  and  be  not  in  the  condition  of 
those  men  of  mean  spirit,  who,  when  they  have  once 
given  in,  surrender  themselves  completely  and  are  carried 
away  as  if  by  a  torrent.  But  see  what  the  trainers  of  boys 
do.  Has  tho  boy  fallen?  Eise,  they  say,  wrestle  again 
till  you  are  made  strong.  Do  you  also  do  something  of 
the  same  kind :  for  be  well  assured  that  nothing  is  more 
tractable  than  the  human  soul.  You  must  exercise  the 
WiU,^  and  the  thing  is  done,  it  is  set  right :  as  on  the 
other  hand,  only  fall  a  nodding  (be  careless),  and  tha 
thing  is  lost ;  for  from,  within  comes  ruin  and  from  within 
comes  help.     Then  (you  say)  what  good  do  I  gain  ?     And 

'  The  orginal  ia  Stxijaai  StT.  Seneca  (Ep.  80) ;  '  Quid  tibi  opna  est 
nt  3is  bonns?  Telle.'    Upton. 

Tho  power  of  the  Will  is  a  rundamental  principle  with  Epictetus. 
TliB  wifl  ia  strong  in  Burae,  but  very  feeble  in  nthe rg ;  aoii  BoinetimeB, 
me  eiipericnce  seems  to  show,  it  ia  iDCapu.t)te  of  reeiiitiiig  ile  puMor  of 
old  habits, 
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wliat  greater  good  do  jon  seek  than  this  ?  ^  From  a  shame- 
1688  man  you  wiU  become  a  modest  man.  from  s  disorderly 
yon  will  become  an  orderly  man,  from  a  Pithless  you  will 
become  a  faithful  man, .  from  a  man  of  unbridled  habits  a 
sober  man.  If  you  seek  any  thing  more  than  this,  go  on  doing 
what  you  are  doing :  not  even  a  God  can  now  help  you. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

WHAT  THINGS  WB  OUGHT  TO    DESPISE,  AND  WHAT  THINGS  WB 

OUGHT  TO  VALUE, 

The  difficulties  of  all  men  are  about  external  things,  theii' 
helplessness  is  about  externals.  What  shall  I  do,  how 
wilt  it  be,  how  will  it  turn  out,  will  this  happen,  will 
that?  All  these  are  the  words  of  those  who  are  turning 
themselves  to  things  which  are  not  within  the  power  of 
the  will.  For  who  says,  How  shall  I  not  assent  to  that 
which  is  false?  how  shall  I  not  turn  away  from  the 
truth  ?  K  a  man  be  of  such  a  good  disposition  as  to  be 
anxious  about  these  things,  I  will  remind  him  of  this, 
Why  are  you  anxious  ?  The  thing  is  in  your  own  power : 
be  assured :  do  not  be  precipitate  in  assenting  before  you 
apply  the  natural  rule.  On  the  other  side,  if  a  man  is 
anxious  (uneasy)  about  desire,  lest  it  fail  in  its  purpose 
and  miss  its  end,  and  with  respect  to  the  avoidance  of 
things,  lest  he  should  fall  into  that  which  he  would 
avoid,  I  will  first  kiss  (love)  him,  because  he  throws  away 
the  things  about  which  others  are  in  a  flutter  (others 

'  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  said  the  Stoics.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Epictetns,  and  it  is  consistent  with  his  principles  that  a  man  ahoold 
live  conformably  to  his  nature,  and  so  he  will  have  all  the  happiness  of 
wMoh  human  nature  is  capable.  Mrs.  Garter  has  a  note  here,  which  I 
do  not  copy,  and  I  hardly  understand.  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  mAn  being  rewarded  in  a  future  life  according  to  his 
works :  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Epictetus  believed  in  a  future 
life,  and  he  therefora  could  not  go  further  than  to  maintain  that 
virtuous  behaviour  is  the  best  thing  in  this  short  life,  and  will  giye  a 
man  the  happiness  which  he  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 
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desire)  and  their  fears,  and  employs  his  thoughts  about 
his  own  affairs  and  his  own  condition.  Then  I  shall  say 
to  him,  if  yon  do  not  choose  to  desire  that  which  yon  will 
fail  to  obtain  nor  to  attempt  to  avoid  that  into  which  you 
will  fall,  desire  nothing  which  belongs  to  (which  is  in  the 
power  of)  others,  nor  try  to  avoid  any  of  the  things  which 
ore  not  in  your  power.  If  you  do  not  observe  this  rule, 
you  must  of  necessity  fail  in  your  desires  and  fall  into 
that  which  you  would  avoid.  What  is  the  difficulty  here  ? 
where  is  there  room  for  the  words.  How  will  it  be  ?  and 
How  will  it  turn  out  ?  and  will  this  happen  or  that  ? 

Now  is  not  that  which  will  happen  independent  of 
the  will  ?  Yes.  And  the  nature  of  good  and  of  evil  is  it 
not  in  the  things  which  are  within  the  power  of  the  will  ? 
Yes.  Is  it  in  your  power  then  to  treat  according  to 
nature  every  tlung  which  happens?  Can  any  person 
hinder  you  ?  No  man.  No  longer  then  say  to  me.  How 
will  it  be  ?  For  however  it  may  be,  you  will  dispose  of 
it  well,^  and  the  result  to  you  will  be  a  fortunate  one. 
What  would  Hercules  have  been  if  he  said.  How  shall  a 
great  lion  not  appear  to  me,  or  a  great  boar,  or  savage 
men  ?  And  what  do  you  care  for  that  ?  If  a  great  boar 
appear,  you  will  fight  a  greater  fight :  if  bad  men  appear, 
you  will  relieve  the  earth  of  the  bad.  Suppose  then  that 
I  lose  my  life  in  this  way.  You  will  die  a  good  man, 
doing  a  noble  act.  For  since  we  must  certainly  die,  of 
necessity  a  man  must  be  found  doing  something,  eil^er 
following  the  employment  of  a  husbandman,  or  digging,  or 
trading,  or  serving  in  a  consulship  or  suffering  from 
indigestion  or  from  diarrhoea.  What  then  do  you  wish 
to  be  doing  when  you  are  found  by  death?  1  for  my 
part  would  wish  to  be  found  doing  something  which 
belongs  to  a  man,  beneficent,  suitable  to  the  general 
interest,  noble.  But  if  I  cannot  be  found  doing  things 
so  great,  I  would  be  found  doing  at  least  that  which  I 

^  See  a  passage  in  Plutarch  on  Tranquillity  from  Euripides,  the  great 
storehouse  of  noble  thoughts,  from  which  antient  writers  drew  much 
good  matter :  and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of 
his  plays  and  fra^gments  have  been  preserred. 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  t2ie  things  that  axe, 
Fw  they  care  not  for  iw  *  Irat  he  who  feels  thoay 
If  he  disposes  well  of  things,  fares  welL 
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cannot  be  hindered  from  doing,  tbat  wMch  is  permitted 
me  to  do,  correcting  myself,  cultivating  the  faculty  which 
makes  use  of  appearances,  labouring  at  freedom  &om  the 
aflecta  (labouring  at  tranquillity  of  mind),  rendering  to 
the  relatione  of  life  their  due ;  if  1  succeed  80  fiir,  also 
(1  would  be  found)  touching  on  (advancing  t«)  the  third 
topio  (or  Lead)  safety  in  the  forming  judgments  abont 
things.^.- If  death  surprises  me  when  I  am  busy  about 
these  things,  it  is  enough  for  me  if  1  can  stretch  out  mj- 
hands  to  G  od  and  say :  The  means  which  I  have  received 
from  thee  for  seeing  thy  administration  (of  the  world) 
and  following  it,  i  have  not  neglected :  I  have  not  die- 
honoured  thee  by  my  acts  :  see  how  1  have  used  my  per- 
ceptions, see  how  I  have  used  my  preconceptions :  have  I 
ever  blamed  thee?  have  I  been  discontented  with  anj 
thing  that  happens,  or  wished  it  to  be  otherwise?  have 
I  wished  to  transgresa  the  (established)  relations  (of 
things)  ?  That  thou  hast  given  me  life,  I  thank  thee 
for  what  thou  haat  given:  so  long  as  I  have  used  the 
things  which  are  thine  I  am  content;  take  them  back 
and  place  them  wherever  thou  mayest  choose ;  for  thine 
were  all  things,  thou  gavest  them  to  me  ^^^Is  it  not 
enough  to  depart  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  what  life  is 
better  and  more  becoming  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  in 
this  state  of  mind  ?  and  what  end  is  more  happy  ?  * 


'  "  Thine  tliey  were,  and  thon  gaveat  them  to  me."    John  3 
Mrs.  Carter. 

*  '  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  palliate  the  ostentation  of  this  pi 
by  applying  it  to  the  ideal  perfect  cbaraoter:   but  it  ia  in  a  g 

way  that  Epictetua  hath  proposed  such  a  dying  speeob,  as  i 

without  shocking  arrugance  be  uttered  by  any  one  bom  to  A\e.  . 
mixed  BS  it  is  with  any  acknowledgment  of  faults  or  imperfectiona, 
present,  or  with  any  senee  of  guilt  on  account  of  the  past,  it  must  g^, 
every  Bober  reader  a  very  disadvantageoua  opioion  of  some  prineiplf 
of  the  philo^pby,  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  contmdiutory  to  the  vok. 
of  consoienoe,  and  formed  on  absoluie  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  oon- 
ditiou  and  circnmatanoes  of  auoh  a,  creature  as  man.'    Mrs.  Carter. 

I  am  incliaed  to  think  that  Epictetua  does  refer  to  the  '  ideaJ  perfect 
oharaofGT':   hat  otbera  may  not  understand  him  in  this  way.     WhtD 
Mrs.  Carter  HI jB  '  bat  it  ia  in  a  general .  .  .  dying  speech,' alie  can  Itonlly   | 
fuppuse,  m  her  words  seem  to  mean,  that  Kpictetua  propoaed  auoha  a 
dying  apeech  for  eveiy  man  oi  e-iea  ^m  toaM-j  meu,  for  he  knew  ud  I 
has  told  ua  bow  bad  manv  men  we,  kii\  \w«i  U™  mi*  ^»&.  ufsuSiiu' 
"  i|  meaBOre  and  tuk  ■.,^^^^»^a^'a-^i«ail  «Hijw«.Su'S 
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Bat  that  this  may  be  done  (that  such  a  declaration  may 
be  m^de),  a  man  must  receive  (bear)  no  small  things,  nor 
are  the  things  small  which  he  must  lose  (go  without). 
You  cannot  both  wish  to  be  a  consul  and  to  have  these 
things  (the  power  of  making  such  a  dying  speech),  and  to 
be  eager  to  have  lands,  and  these  things  aLso;  and  to  be 
solicitous  about  slaves  and  about  yourself.  But  if  you 
wish  for  any  thing  which  belongs  to  another,  that  which 
is  your  own  is  lost.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  thing: 
nothing  is  given  or  had  for  nothing.^  And  where  is  the 
wonder?  K  you  wish  to  be  a  consul,  you  must  keep 
awake,  run  about,  kiss  hands,  waste  yourself  with  ex- 
haustion at  other  men's  doors,  say  and  do  many  things 
unworthy  of  a  free  man,  send  gifts  to  many,  daily 
presents  to  some.  And  what  is  the  thing  that  is  got  ? 
Twelve  bundles  of  rods  (the  consular  fasces),  to  sit  three 
or  four  times  on  the  tribunal,  to  exhibit  the  games  in  the 
Circus  and  to  give  suppers  in  small  baskets.^    Or,  if  you 

dying  speech  may  even  be  stronger  in  the  sense  in  which  Mrs.  Garter 
unders1»nds  it,  in  my  translation,  where  I  have  rendered  one  passage 
in  the  text  by  the  words '  I  have  not  dishonoured  thee  by  my  acts/ 
which  she  translates,  '  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  I  have  not  aishononrea 
thee;'  which  apparently  means,  'as  far  as  I  could,  I  have  not  dis- 
honoured thee.'  The  Latin  translation '  quantum  in  me  fuit/  seems 
rather  ambiguous  to  me. 

There  is  a  general  confession  of  sins  in  the  prayer  hook  of  the 
Church  of  England,  part  of  which  Epictetus  would  not  have  rejected, 
I  think.  Of  course  the  words  which  form  the  peculiar  Christian  cha- 
racter of  the  confession  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  him.  It  is 
a  confession  which  all  persons  of  all  conditions  are  supposed  to  make. 
If  all  persons  made  the  confession  with  sincerity,  it  ought  to  produce 
a  corresponding  behaviour  and  make  men  more  ready  to  be  Mnd  to  one 
another,  for  all  who  use  it  confess  that  they  fail  in  their  duty,  and  it 
ought  to  lower  pride  and  banish  arrogance  from  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  in  wealth  and  condition  are  elevated  above  the  multitude.  But  I 
have  seen  it  somewhere  said,  I  cannot  remember  where,  but  said  in  no 
friendly  spirit  to  Christian  prayer,  that  some  men  both  priests  and 
laymen  prostrate  themselves  in  humility  before  Qod  and  indemnify 
themselves  by  arrogance  to  man. 

»  See  iv.  2.  2. 

^  These  were  what  the  Eomans  named  '  sportulsB,'  in  which  the  rich 
used  to  give  some  eatables  to  poor  dependents  who  called  to  pay  theii 
espcots  to  the  great  at  an  early  hour. 

None  sporlnla  primo 
Limine  parva  sedet  turbae  rapieuda  togatae. 

Javenal,  Sat.  i.  95. 
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do  not  agree  alxnit  tMs,  let  some  one  ahow  me  what  there 
is  beeidea  theee  things.  In  order  then  to  secure  freedom 
fwTa  pafiHioDB  (airaSdaq),  tranquillity,  to  sleep  well  when 
you  do  Bleep,  to  he  really  awake  when  you  are  awake,  to 
fear  nothing,  to  be  anxious  about  nothing,  will  you  apend 
nothing  and  give  no  labour?  But  if  any  thing  belonging 
to  yon  be  lost  while  you  are  thus  busied,  or  be  wasted 
badly,  or  another  obtains  what  you  ought  to  have 
obtained,  will  you  immediately  be  vexed  at  what  haa 
happened?  Will  yon  not  take  into  the  account  on  the 
other  side  what  you  receive  and  for  what,  how  much  for 
how  much?  Do  you  eipect  to  have  for  nothing  things  so 
great?  And  how  can  you?  One  work  (thing)  has  no 
community  with  another.  You  cannot  have  both  external 
things  after  bestowing  care  on  them  and  your  own  ruling 
faculty : ''  but  if  you  would  have  those,  give  up  this,  fl 
you  do  not,  you  will  have  neither  this  nor  that,  while  you 
are  drawn  in  different  ways  to  both.'  The  oil  will  be 
spilled,  the  household  vessels  will  perish  :  (that  may  be). 
but  1  shall  be  free  from  passions  (tranquil). — There  will 
bo  a  fire  when  I  am  not  present,  and  the  books  will  be 
destroyed :  but  I  shall  tieat  appearances  according  to 
nature — Well ;  but  1  shall  have  nothing  to  eat.  K  I  am 
BO  unlucky,  death  is  a  harbour ;  and  death  is  the  harbour 
for  all ;  this  is  the  place  of  refuge ;  and  for  this  reason 
not  one  of  the  things  in  life  is  difQouIt :  as  soon  as  you 
choose,  you  are  out  of  the  house,  and  are  smoked  no  more.' 
Why  then  are  you  anxious,  why  do  you  lose  your  sleep, 
why  do  you  not  straightway,  after  considering  wherein 
your  good  ia  and  your  evil,  s:iy.  Both  of  them  are  in 
power?  Meither  can  any  man  deprive  me  of  the  g 
nor  involve  me  in  the  bad  against  my  will.  Why  do  I 
not  throw  myself  down  and  snore  ?  for  all  that  I  have  ii 
safe.  As  to  the  things  which  belong  to  others,  he  wi" 
look  to  them  who  gets  them,  as  they  may  be  given  1 
him  who  has  the  power.'"     Who  am  I  who  wish  to  h 

'  "  You  oaDDot  serve  God  and  MammoiL"    Matthew  vi.  21, 
Carter. 
■  See  IT.  2,  5. 

'  Oinipftre  i.  25, 18,  wiA  \.  9, 10, 
"  Bee  the  note  in  Bch-Koia'*  (ii- 
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them  in  this  way  or  in  that?  is  a  power  of  selecting  them 
given  to  me?  has  any  person  made  me  the  dispenser  of 
them?  Those  things  are  enough  for  me  over  which  I 
have  power :  I  ought  to  manage  them  as  well  as  I  can : 
and  all  the  rest,  as  the  master  of  them  (God)  may  choose. 
When  a  man  has  these  things  before  his  eyes,  does  he 
keep  awake  and  turn  hither  and  thither  ?  What  woiQd 
he  have,  or  what  does  he  regret,  Patroclns  or  Antilochns 
or  Menelans?^^  For  when  did  he  suppose  that  any  of  his 
friends  was  immortal,  and  when  had  he  not  before  his 
eyes  that  on  the  morrow  or  the  day  after  he  or  his  friend 
must  die?  Yes,  he  says,  but  I  thought  that  he  would 
survive  me  and  bring  up  my  son. — You  were  a  fool  for 
that  reason,  and  you  were  thinking  of  what  was  un- 
certain. Why  then  do  you  not  blame  yourself,  and  sit 
crying  like  girls  ? — But  he  used  to  set  my  food  before  ine. 
— Because  he  was  alive,  you  fool,  but  now  he  cannot :  but 
Automedon  ^^  will  set  it  before  you,  and  if  Automedon  also 
dies,  you  will  find  another.  But  if  the  pot,  in  which 
your  meat  was  cooked,  should  be  broken,  must  you  die  of 

^^  Epictetus  refers  to  the  passage  in  the  Iliad  xxiy.  5,  where  Achilles 
is  lamenting  the  death  of  Patroclus  and  cannot  sleep. 

^'  *<  This  is  a  wretched  idea  of  friendtihip ;  but  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Stoic  system.  What  a  fine  contrast  to  this  gloomy  consolation 
are  the  noble  sentiments  of  an  Apostle  ?  Value  your  deceased  friend, 
says  Epictetus,  as  a  broken  pipkin ;  forget  him,  as  a  thing  worthless, 
lost  and  destroyed.  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  comforts  the  mourning 
survivors ;  bidding  them  not  sorrow,  as  those  who  have  no  hope :  but 
remember  that  the  death  of  good  persons  is  only  a  sleep ;  from  which 
they  will  soon  arise  to  a  happy  immortality."    Mrs.  Garter. 

Epictetus  does  not  say,  *  value  your  deceased  friend  as  a  broken 
pipkin.'  Achilles  laments  that  he  has  lost  the  services  of  his  friend  at 
table,  a  vulgar  kind  of  complaint:  he  is  thinking  of  his  own  loss^ 
instead  of  his  friend.  The  answer  is  such  a  loss  as  he  laments  is  easily 
repaired :  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  is  as  easily  repaired  as  the  loss  of  a 
cooking  vessel.  Mrs.  Carter  in  her  zeal  to  contrast  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostle  with  that  of  Epictetus  seems  to  forget  for  iiie  time  that  Epictetus^ 
so  far  as  we  know,  dia  not  accept  or  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life.  As  to  what  he  thought  of  friendship,  if  it  was  a  real 
friendship,  such  as  we  can  conceive,  I  am  sure  that  ne  did  not  think  of 
it,  as  Mrs.  Garter  says  that  he  did;  for  true  friendship  implies  many  of 
the  virtues  which  Epictetus  taught  and  practised.  He  haa  a  chapter 
cm  Friendship,  ii.  22,  which  I  suppose  that  Mrs.  Garter  did  not  think 
of,  when  she  wrote  this  note. 
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htinger,  because  yon  have  not  the  pot  wUdh  yon  are 
accnstomed  to?  Do  yon  not  send  and  bny  a  new  potT 
He  says : 

No  greater  ill  than  this  oonld  fiEdl  on  me.    (Iliad  ziz.  821.) 

Why  is  this  yonr  ill  ?  Do  you  then  instead  of  removing 
it  blame  yonr  mother  (Thetis)  for  not  foretelling  it  to  yon 
that  yon  might  continne  grieving  from  that  time?  "miat 
do  yon  think  ?  do  yon  not  snppose  that  Homer  wrote  tbis 
that  we  may  learn  that  those  of  noblest  birth,  ihe 
strongest  and  the  richest,  the  most  handsome,  when  they 
have  not  the  opinions  which  they  onght  to  have,  are  not 
prevented  from  being  most  wretched  and  nnfortnnate  ? 


CHAPTER  XL 

ABOUT  PUKITY  (CLEANLINESS). 

Some  persons  raise  a  qnestion  whether  the  social  feeling  ^ 
is  contained  in  the  nature  of  man;  and  yet  I  think  that 
these  same  persons  wonld  have  no  donbt  that  love  of 
pnrity  is  certainly  contained  in  it,  and  that  if  man  is 
distinguished  firom  other  animals  by  any  thing,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  this.  When  then  we  see  any  other  s>.Tiinn^l 
cleaning  itself,  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  ti^e  act 
with  surprise,  and  to  add  that  the  animal  is  acting  like  a 
man :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  blames  an  a-TiiTnal 
for  being  dirty,  straightway  as  if  we  were  making  an 
excuse  for  it,  we  say  that  of  course  the  animal  is  not  a 
human  creature.  So  we  suppose  that  there  is  something 
superior  in  man,  and  that  we  first  receive  it  firom  the 
ji^ods.  For  since  the  Gods  by  their  nature  are  pure  and 
^ee  &om  corruption,  so  far  as  men  approach  them  by 
ftson,  so  far  do  they  cling  to  purity  and  to  a  love  (habit) 

'  The  word  is  rb  KoivaviKov,    Compare  1.  23, 1,  ii  10, 14,  ii.  20,  a 
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of  puritj.  Bat  since  it  is  impossible  that  man's  nature 
(ovcria)  can  be  altogether  pure  being  mixed  (composed)  of 
snch  materials,  reason  is  applied,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
and  reason  endeavours  to  make  human  natiu*e  love 
purity.* 

The  first  then  and  highest  purity  is  that  which  is  in  the 
soul ;  and  we  say  the  same  of  impurity.  Now  you  could 
not  discover  the  impurity  of  the  soul  as  you  could  dis- 
cover that  of  the  body:  but  as  to  the  soul,  what  else 
could  you  find  in  it  than  that  which  makes  it  filthy  in 
respect  to  the  acts  which  are  her  own  ?  Now  the  acts  of 
the  soul  are  movement  towards  an  object  or  movement 
from  it,  desire,  aversion,  preparation,  design  (purpose), 
assent.  What  then  is  it  which  in  these  acts  makes  the 
soul  filthy  and  impure  ?  Nothing  else  than  her  own  bad 
judgments  (Kptftara).  Consequently  the  impurity  of  the 
soul  is  the  soul's  bad  opinions ;  and  the  purification  of  the 
soul  is  the  planting  in  it  of  proper  opinions;  and  the 
soul  is  pure  which  has  proper  opinions,  for  the  soul 
alone  in  her  own  acts  is  free  from  perturbation  and 
pollution. 

Now  we  ought  to  work  at  something  like  this  in  the 
body  also,  as  far  as  we  can.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
defluxions  of  the  nose  not  to  run  when  man  has  such  a 
mixture  in  his  body.  For  this  reason  nature  has  made 
hands  and  the  nostrils  themselves  as  channels  for  carrying 
off  the  humours.  If  then  a  man  sucks  up  the  defluxions, 
I  say  that  he  is  not  doing  the  act  of  a  man.  It  was  im- 
possible for  a  man's  feet  not  to  be  made  muddy  and  not 
be  soiled  at  all  when  he  passes  through  dirty  places.  For 
this  reason  nature  (God)  has  made  water  and  hands.  It 
was  impossible  that  some  impurity  should  not  remain  in 
the  tee^  from  eating :  for  this  reason,  she  says,  wash  the 
teeth.  Why  ?  In  order  that  you  may  be  a  man  and  not 
a  wild  beast  or  a  hog.  It  was  impossible  that  from  the 
sweat  and  the  pressing  of  the  clothes  there  should  not 
remain  some  impurity  about  the  body  which  requires  to 
be  cleaned  away.      For  this   reason  water,  oil,  hands, 

'  In  the  text  there  are  two  words,  KaBap6s  which  means  '  pure/  and 
maBdptos  which  means  *  of  a  pure  nature,'  *  loying  parity.' 
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towelfl,  Borapera  (Btrigile),'  nitre,  sometimes  all  other  kinds 
of  means  are  necesaary  for  cleaning  tiie  body.  Ton  do 
not  act  so :  bnt  the  smith  will  take  off  the  rust  from  the 
iron  (instnimentH),  and  he  will  have  tools  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  you  yourself  wash  the  platter  when  you 
are  going  to  cat,  if  you  are  not  completely  impure  and 
dirty;  hut  will  yon  not  wash  the  body  nor  make  it  olean? 
Why?  he  replies,  I  will  tell  you  again  ;  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  may  do  the  acta  of  a  man ;  then,  that  yon  may 
not  be  disagreeahle  to  those  with  whom  you  associate. 
You  do  something  of  this  kind  even*  in  this  matter,  and 
you  do  not  perceive  it ;  you  think  that  you  deserve  to 
stink.  Let  it  be  so :  desetve  to  stink.  Do  yon  think 
that  also  those  who  sit  by  you,  those  who  recline  at  table 
with  you,  that  those  who  kies  yon  deserve  the  same?* 
Either  go  into  a  desert,  where  you  deserve  to  go.  or  live 
by  yourself,  and  smell  yourself.  For  it  is  just  that  you 
alone  should  enjoy  your  own  impurity.  But  when  yoQ 
are  in  a  oity,  to  behave  so  inconsiderately  and  foolishly, 
to  what  character  do  you  think  that  it  belongs?  if 
nature  had  entrusted  to  you  a  horse,  would  yon  have  over- 
looked and  neglected  him  ?  And  now  think  that  yon  have 
been  entrusted  with  your  own  body  as  with  a  hcrse; 
wash  it,  vripe  it,  take  care  that  no  man  turns  away  from 
it,  that  no  one  gets  out  of  the  way  for  it.  But  who  does 
not  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  dirty  man,  of  a  stinking  man, 
of  a  man  whose  skin  is  foul,  more  than  he  does  out  of  the 
way  of  a  man  who  is  daubed  with  muck  ?  That  smell  is 
&om  without,  it  is  put  upon  him  ;  but  the  other  smell  ia 


wflB  the  Eoman  'atrigilis, 
ing  of  tho  body  in  baSiLng 


'  The  (i^iTTfio,  OB  Epictetus  names  it 
Vfhioh  y!BB  used  for  the  BCTapiD|>;  and  clea: 
PerfiiuB  (v.  126)  wcitea — 

'  I,  puer,  El  Etrigilf  8  Crtepini  sd  bain™  dgfer." 

Tho  atrigilBB  "  were  of  bcon^e  or  iron  of  tbtIobb  formj.  They  wen 
applied  to  fhe  bod;  much  in  the  name  vray  bb  we  see  a,  piece  of  hoop 
applied  to  a  sweating  horBe."    Pompeii,  tditcd  by  Dr.  Dyer. 

•  See  Schweig.'fl  note. 

'  See  Schweig.'B  note.  If  the  text  ia  right,  the  form  of  ei^resaion  ii 
ineiHot  and  does  not  clearly  eipreas  the  meaoing;  bat  the  mn»»i;t.| 
may  be  easily  discorered. 
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from  want  of  care,  from  within,  and  in  a  manner  from  a 
body  in  putrefaction. 

But  Socrates  washed  himself  seldom — ^Yes,  but  his  body 
was  clean  and  fair:  and  it  was  so  agreeable  and  sweet 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  noble  loved  him,  and 
desired  to  sit  by  him  rather  than  by  the  side  of  those  who 
had  the  handsomest  forms.  It  was  in  his  power  neitiier  to 
use  the  bath  nor  to  wash  himself,  if  he  chose ;  and  yet  the 
rare  use  of  water  had  an  effect.  [If  you  do  not  choose  to 
wash  with  warm  water,  wash  with  cold.®]  But  Aristo- 
phanes says 

Those  who  aie  pale,  unshod,  'tis  those  I  mean. 

(Nubes  V.  102.) 

For  Aristophanes  says  of  Socrates  that  he  also  walked  the 
air  and  stole  clothes  from  the  palaestra.^  But  all  who 
have  written  about  Socrates  bear  exactly  the  contrary 
evidence  in  his  favour ;  they  say  that  he  was  pleasant  not 
only  to  hear,  but  also  to  see.®  On  the  other  hand  they 
write  the  same  about  Diogenes.®  For  we  ought  not  even 
by  the  appearance  of  the  body  to  deter  the  multitude  from 
philosophy ;  but  as  in  other  things,  a  philosopher  should 
show  himself  cheerful  and  tranquil,  so  also  he  should  in 
the  things  that  relate  to  the  body :  See,  ye  men,  that  I 
have  nothing,  that  I  want  nothing :  see  how  I  am  without 
a  house,  and  without  a  city,  and  an  exile,  if  it  happens  to 
be  80,^®  and  without  a  hearth  I  live  more  free  from 
trouble  and  more  happily  than  all  of  noble  birth  and  than 
the  rich.  But  look  at  my  poor  body  also  and  observe  that 
it  is  not  injured  by  my  hard  way  of  living — But  if  a  man 
says  this  to  me,  who  has  the  appearance  (dress)  and  face 
of  a  condemned  man,  what  God  shall  persuade  me  to 
approach  philosophy,  if^^  it  makes  men  such  persons? 
Far  from  it;    I  would  not  choose  to  do  so,  even  if  I 

*  See  wliat  is  said  of  this  passage  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter. 
'  Aristophanes,  Nubes,  y.  225,  and  v.  179. 

*  Xenophon,  Memorab.  ilL  12. 

*  See  iii.  22.  88. 

1*  Diogenes,  it  is  said,  was  driven  &om  his  native  town  Sinope  in 
Asia  on  a  charge  of  having  debased  or  csunterfeited  the  coinage. 
Upton.    It  is  pr^ble  that  this  is  false. 

"^  Ota  the  word  S^rt  me  Schwe)g.'b  note. 

1^ 
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■were  going  to  become  a  wise  man.  I  indeed  woald  rafhes 
that  a  young  man,  who  is  making  his  first  movement* 
towards  philosophy,  should  come  to  me  with  hia  hair' 
carefully  trimmed  than  with  it  dirty  and  rough,  for 
there  is  eeen  in  him  a  certain  notion  (appearance)  o( 
beauty  and  a  desire  of  {attempt  at")  that  which  is  bo- 
coming  ;  and  where  he  Bupposoa  it  to  be,  there  alao  h» 
strives  that  it  shall  be.  Tt  is  only  necessary  to  show  hiiQ 
(what  it  is),  and  to  say ;  Young  man,  you  Keek  beauty, 
and  you  do  well :  you  must  know  then  that  it  (is  pro- 
duced) grows  in  that  part  of  you  where  you  have  ths 
rational  faculty :  seek  it  there  where  you  have  the  move- 
ments towards  and  the  movements  from  things,  whera 
you  have  the  desires  towards,  and  the  aversion  from  things : 
for  this  is  what  you  have  in  yourself  of  a  superior  kind; 
but  the  poor  body  is  naturally  only  earth :  why  do  yon 
labour  about  it  to  no  purpose?  if  you  shall  learn  nothing 
else,  you  will  learn  from  time  that  the  body  is  nothing.. 
But  if  a  man  comes  to  me  daubed  with  filth,  dirty,  with  a 
moustache  down  to  his  knees,  what  can  I  say  to  him,  fcgr 
what  kind  of  resemblance  can  I  lead  him  on  ?  For  abon 
what  has  he  busied  himself  which  resembles  beauty,  that; 
I  may  be  able  to  change  him  and  say,  Beauty  is  not  in- 
this,  but  in  that?  Would  you  have  me  to  tell  him,  that 
beauty  consists  not  in  being  daubed  with  muck,  but  that 
it  lies  in  the  rational  part?  Has  he  any  desire  of  beauty? 
has  he  any  form  of  it  in  his  mind  ?  Go  and  talk  to  a  hog, . 
and  tell  him  not  to  roll  in  the  mud. 

For  this  reason  the  words  of  Xenocrates  touched  Polo* 
mon  also,  since  he  was  a  lover  of  beautj',  for  he  enteretl 
(the  room)  having  in  him  certain  incitements  (cuava-fiaTo) 
to  love  of  beauty,  but  he  looked  for  it  in  the  wrong 
platie.^^  For  natura  has  not  made  oven  the  animals  dirly 
which  live  with  man.  Does  a  horse  ever  wallow  in  the 
mud,  or  a  well  bred  dog?  But  the  hog,  and  the  dirtv 
geese,  and  worms  and  spiders  do,  which  are  baniehea 
fw/thest  from  human  intercourae.  Do  you  then  being  t 
mas  choose  to  be  not  as  one  of  the  animals  which 
live  with  man,  but  rather  a  worm,  or  a  spider?     Will 


U 


'  Ab  to  PolemoD  Bee  ii 
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you  not  wash  yourself  somewhere  some  time  in  such 
manner  as  you  choose  ?^^  Will  you  not  wash  off  the  dirt 
from  your  body?  Will  you  not  come  clean  that  those 
with  whom  you  keep  company  may  have  pleasure  in 
being  with  you  ?  But  do  you  go  with  us  even  into  the 
temples  in  such  a  state,  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  spit 
or  blow  the  nose,  being  a  heap  of  spittle  and  of  snot? 

What  then?  does  any  man  (that  is,  do  I)  require  you 
to  ornament  yourself?  Far  from  it;  except  to  ornament 
that  which  we  really  are  by  nature,  the  rational  faculty, 
the  opinions,  the  actions ;  but  as  to  the  body  only  so  far  as 
purity,  only  so  far  as  not  to  give  offence.  But  if  you  are 
told  that  you  ought  not  to  wear  garments  dyed  with 
purple,  go  and  daub  your  cloak  with  muck  or  tear  it.^* 
But  how  shall  I  have  a  neat  cloak?  Man,  you  have 
water:  wash  it.  Here  is  a  youth  worthy  of  being  loved,^*^ 
here  i^  an  old  man  worthy  of  loving  i^d  heingloyed  in 
return,  a  fit  person  for  a  man  to  intrust  to  him  a  son's 
instruction,  to  whom  daughters  and  young  men  shall  come, 
if  opportunity  shall  so  happen,  that  the  teacher  shall 
deliver  his  lessons  to  them  on  a  dunghill.^*  Let  this  not 
be  so :  every  deviation  comes  from  something  which  is  in 
man's  nature;  but  this  (deviation)  is  near  being  some- 
thing not  in  man's  nature. 

'3  It  has  heen  suggested  that  the  words  s.  19,  [if  you  do  not  choose 
to  wash  with  warm  water,  wash  with  cold,  p.  869]  belong  to  this  place. 

^*  This  is  the  literal  translation  :  but  it  means,  '  wiU  you  go,  etc., 
tear  it?' 

'^  *  The  youth,  probably,  means  the  scholar,  who  neglects  neatness ; 
and  the  old  man,  tiie  tutor,  that  gives  him  no  precept  or  example  of  it.' 
Mrs.  Garter. 

**  The  Greek  is  \4yii  rhs  0-x<^A.a;.  Cicero  uses  the  Latin  *  scholas 
habere,' '  to  hold  philosophical  disputations : '  Tuso.  Disp.  f  4.   Upton. 
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CHAPTEE  Xli 

ON  ATTENTIOH 

When  >ou  have  remitted  your  attention  for  u  short  time, 
do  not  imagine  this,  that  you  will  recover  it  when  yon 
choofle;  but  let  this  thought  be  present  to  you,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  fault  committed  to-day  your  affiiiiB 
must  be  in  a  worse  condition  for  all  that  follows.     For 
first,  and  what  causes  most  trouble,  a  habit  of  not  attend- 
ing is  [formed  in  you ;   then  a  habit  of  deferring  your 
attention.     And  continually  from  time  to  time  you  drive 
away  by  deferring  it  the  happiness  of  life,  proper  be- 
haviour, the  being  and  living  conformably  to  nature.^ 
If  then  the  procrastination  of  attention  is  profitable,  the 
complete  omission  of  attention  is  more  prontable ;  bnt  if 
it  is  not  profitable,  why  do  you  not  maintain  your  atten- 
tion constant? — To-day  I   choose  to  play — Well  then, 
ought  you  not  to  play   with    attention? — I   choose  to 
sing — What  then  hinders  you  from  doing  so  with  atten- 
tion?   Is  there    any   part  of   life    excepted,   to   which 
attention  does   not   extend?    For  will  you  do  it  (any 
thing  in  life)  worse  by  using  attention,  and  better  by  not 
attending  at  all?    And  what  else  of  the  things  in  life 
is  done  better  by  those  who  do  not  «se  attention  ?     Does 
he  who  works  in  wood  work  better  by  not  attending  to 
it  ?    Does  the  captain  of  a  ship  manage  it  better  by  not 
attending  ?  and  is  any  of  the  smaller  acts  done  better  by 
inattention  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  when  you  have  let  your 
mind  loose,  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  recall  it, 
either  to  propriety,  or  to  modesty,  or  to  moderation :  but 
you  do  every  thing  that  comes  into  your  mind  in  obedi- 
«nce  to  your  inclinations. 
To  what  things  then  ought  I  to  attend  ?    First  to  those 
dneral  (principles)  and  to  have  them  in  readiness,  and 
vithout  tnem  not  to  sleep,  not  to  rise,  not  to  diink,  not  to 

'  See  Sohweig/s  note  on  the  words  tM^i  virtpTiBifxevov,  in  place  of 
which  he  proposes  ^(wO^  vrtprieiyLwos,    Compare  Persias,  Snt.  v.  66. 

**  Ctm  hoc  flet."   Idem  ens  fiet,  etc., 
tod  Martial,  v.  58. 
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eat,  not  to  converse  (associate)  with  men ;  that  no  man  is 
master  of  another  man's  will,  but  that  in  the  will  alone  is 
the  good  and  the  bad.  No  man  then  has  the  power  either 
to  procTire  for  me  any  good  or  to  involve  me  in  any  evil, 
bnt  I  alone  myself  over  myself  have  power  in  these 
things.  When  then  these  things  are  secured  to  me,  why 
need  I  be  disturbed  about  external  things  ?  What  tyrant 
is  formidable,  what  disease,  what  poverty,  what  offence 
(from  any  man)?  Well,  I  have  not  pleased  a  certain 
person.  Is  he  then  (the  pleasing  of  him)  my  work,  my 
judgment?  No.  Why  then  should  I  trouble  myself 
about  him? — But  he  is  supposed  to  be  some  one  (of 
importance) — He  will  look  to  that  himself;  and  those 
who  think  so  will  also.  But  I  have  one  whom  I  ought  to 
please,  to  whom  I  ought  to  subject  myself,  whom  I  ought 
to  obey,  God  and  those  who  are  next  to  him.^  He  has 
placed  me  with  myself,  and  has  put  my  will  in  obedience 
to  myself  alone,  and  has  given  me  rules  for  the  right  use 
of  it ;  and  when  I  follow  these  rules  in  syllogisms,  I  do 
not  care  for  any  man  who  says  any  thing  else  (different) : 
in  sophistical  argument,  I  care  for  no  man.  Why  then 
in  greater  matters  do  those  annoy  me  who  blame  me? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  perturbation?  Nothing  else 
than  because  in  this  matter  (topic)  I  am  not  disciplined. 
For  all  knowledge  (science)  despises  ignorance  and  the 
ignorant;  and  not  only  the  sciences,  but  even  the  arts. 
Produce  any  shoemaker  that  you  please,  and  he  ridicules 
the  many  in  respect  to  his  own  work^  (business).  Pro- 
duce any  carpenter. 

First  then  we  ought  to  have  these  (rules)  in  readiness, 
and  to  do  nothing  without  them,  and  we  ought  to  keep 
the  soul  directed  to  this  mark,  to  pursue  nothing  external, 
and  nothing  which  belongs  to  otiiers  (or  is  in  the  power 
of  others),  but  to  do  as  he  has  appointed  who  has  the 

'  Compare  iv.  4,  39,  i.  14, 12 ;  and  Encheirid.  o.  82,  and  the  remark 
of  Simplicius.  Schweig.  explains  tbe  words  ro7s  fitf'  iKttyoy  thos : 
*qni  post  Ilium  (Demn)  et  sub  Illo  rebus  humanis  praesunt;  qui 
prozimum  ab  Bio  locum  tenent.' 

*  Compare  11.  13,  15  and  20;  and  Antoninus,  yl.  85:  *Ib  It  not 
strange  if  the  architect  and  the  physician  shall  have  more  respect  to 
the  reason  (the  principles)  of  their  own  arts  than  man  to  his  own 
reason,  which  is  common  to  hiiz*  i^nd  the  gods  ? ' 
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power ;  we  ought  to  pursue  altogether  the  things  "which 
are  in  the  power  of  the  will,  and  all  other  things  as  it  is 
permitted.  Next  to  this  we  ought  to  remember  who  we 
are,^  and  what  is  our  name,  and  to  endeavour  to  direot  our 
duties  towards  the  character  (nature)  of  our  several  rela- 
tions (in  life)  in  this  manner:  what  is  the  season  for 
singing,  what  is  the  season  for  play,  and  in  whose 
presence;  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  act;^ 
whether  our  associates  will  despise  us,  whether  we  shall 
despise  them;^  when  to  jeer  (crKitf^at),  and  whom  to 
ridicule;  and  on  what  occasion  to  oomply  and  with 
whom;  and  finally,  in  complying  how  to  maintain  our 
own  character^  But  wherever  you  have  deviated  from. 
any  of  these  rules,  there  is  damage  immediately,  not  from 
any  thing  external,  but  from  the  action  itself. 

What  then?  is  it  possible  to  be  free  from  faults,  (if  you 
do  all  this)?  It  is  not  possible;  but  this  is  possible, 
to  direct  your  efforts  incessantly  to  being  faultless.  For 
we  must  be  content  if  by  never  remitting  this  attention 
we  shall  escape  at  least  a  few  errors.  But  now  when  you 
have  said,  To-morrow  I  will  begin  to  attend,  you  must  be 
told  that  you  are  saying  this.  To-day  I  will  be  shameless, 
disregardful  of  time  and  place,  mean ;  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  others  to  give  me  pain;  to-day  I  will  be 
passionate,  and  envious.  See  how  many  evil  things  you 
are  permitting  yourself  to  do.  If  it  is  good  to  use  atten* 
tion  to-morrow,  how  much  better  is  it  to  do  so  to-day  ?  if 
to-morrow  it  is  in  your  interest  to  attend,  much  more  is 
it  to-day,  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  so  to-morrow  also^ 
and  may  not  defer  it  again  to  the  third  day.^ 

*  'Quid  Biimiis,  aut  quidnam  viotori  gignimnr.'  Persins,  Sat.  iii.  67. 

*  Sohweig.  thinks  that  the  text  will  be  better  translated  aooording 
to  Upton's  notion  and  H.  Stephen's  (hors  de  propos)  by  *■  Quid  sit  abs 
16  fatumm,' '  what  will  be  out  of  season.*    Perhaps  he  is  right. 

*  Schweig.  says  that  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  I  have  rendered  it, 
requires  the  reading  to  be  learappotrfiaovai ;  and  it  is  so,  at  least  in  the 

9tter  Greek  writers. 
'  See  ilL  14,  7,  i.  29,  64. 

*  Compare  Antoninus,  viii.  22:  '*  Attend  to  the  matter  which  is 
sfore  thee,  whether  it  is  an  opinion,  or  an  act,  or  a  word. 

Thou  suSerest  this  justly,  for  thou  choosest  rather  to  beoome  good 
*^morrow  than  to  be  good  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

AGAINST  OR  TO  THOSE  WHO  KEADILY  TELL  THEIR  OWN  AFFAIRS. 

Whex  a  man  has  seemed  to  as  to  have  talked  with  simplicity 
(candour)  about  his  own  affairs,  bow  is  it  that  at  last  we 
are  ourselves  also  induced  to  discover  to  him^  our  own 
secrets  and  we  think  this  to  be  candid  behaviour?  In  the 
first  place  because  it  seems  unfair  for  a  man  to  have 
listened  to  the  affairs  of  his  neighbour,  and  not  to  com- 
municate to  him  also  in  turn  our  own  affairs:  next, 
because  we  think  that  we  shall  not  present  to  them  the 
appearance  of  candid  men  when  we  are  silent  about  our 
own  affairs.  Indeed  men  are  often  accustomed  to  say, 
I  have  told  you  all  my  affairs,  will  you  tell  me  nothing 
of  your  own?  where  is  this  done? — Besides,  we  have  also 
this  opinion  that  we  can  safely  trust  him  who  has  already 
told  us  his  own  affairs ;  for  the  notion  rises  in  our  mind 
that  this  man  could  never  divulge  our  affairs  because  he 
would  be  cautious  that  we  also  should  not  divulge  his.  In 
this  way  also  the  incautious  are  caught  by  the  soldiers  at 
Eome.  A  soldier  sits  by  you  in  a  common  dress  and 
begins  to  speak  ill  of  Caesar ;  then  you,  as  if  you  had 
received  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity  by  his  having  begun  the 
abuse,  utter  yourself  also  what  you  think,  and  then  you 
are  carried  off  in  chains.^ 

Something  of  this  kind  happens  to  us  also  generally. 
Now  as  this  man  has  confidently  intrusted  his  affairs  to 
me,  shall  I  also  do  so  to  any  man  whom  I  meet  ?    (No) , 

^  Schweip^.  writes  irws  irore,  etc.,  and  translates  '  excitamur  qnodam- 
modo  et  ipsi,'  etc.  He  gives  the  meaning,  but  the  vus  vore  is  properly 
a  question. 

'  The  man,  whether  a  soldier  or  not,  was  an  informer,  one  of  those 
vile  men  who  carried  on  this  shameful  business  under  the  empire.  He 
was  what  Juvenal  names  a  '  delator.'  Upton,  who  refers  to  the  life  of 
Hadrian  by  Aelius  Spartianus,  speaks  even  of  this  emperor  employing 
soldiers  named  Frumentarii  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  was 
said  and  done  in  private  houses.  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  ill.  14)  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  soldiers,  *  And  what  atiaXL  we  do  ? '  said 
unto  them  '  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  fialsely;  and  be 
content  with  your  wages.'    Upton. 
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for  wben  I  bave  heard,  I  koep  silence,  if  I  am  of  such  a  dis- 

Eieition ;  but  he  gues  forth  and  tells  all  men  what  he  has 
eard.  Then  if  I  hear  what  has  been  done,  if  I  he  a  maa 
like  him,  I  resolve  to  be  revenged,  I  divulge  what  he  hag 
told  me;  I  both  disturb  others  and  am  disturbed  myself. 
Bnt  if  I  remember  that  one  man  does  not  injure  auother, 
and  that  every  man's  acts  injure  and  profit  him,  I  secure 
thie,  that  I  do  not  any  thing  like  him,  hut  still  I  sufler. 
what  I  do  Buffer  through  my  own  silly  talk. 

True ;  but  it  is  unfair  when  yon  have  heard  the  secreta 
of  your  neighbour  for  you  in  your  turn  to  communicate  ■, 
nothing  to  him. — Did  1  ask  you  for  your  secrets,  my  man? 
did  you  communicate  your  affairs  on  certain  terms,  that 
you  should  in  return  hear  mine  also?  If  you  are  a  babbler 
and  think  that  all  who  meet  you  are  friends,  do  you  wish, 
me  also  to  be  like  you?  But  why,  if  you  did  well  in. 
iatruBtiug  your  affairs  to  me,  and  it  is  not  well  for  i 
intrust  mine  to  you,  do  you  wish  me  to  be  so  rash? 
just  the  i-ame  as  if  1  had  a  cask  which  is  water-tight,  and 
you  one  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  you  should  oome  and 
deposit  with  me  your  wine  that  I  might  put  it  into  my, 
cask,  aud  then  should  complain  that  1  also  did  not  intrust 
my  wine  to  you,  for  you  have  a  cask  vrith  a  hole  in  it* 
How  then  is  there  any  equality  here?  You  intrusted 
your  affairs  to  a  man  who  is  ^ithful,  and  modest,  to  a 
man  who  thinks  that  his  own  actions  alone  are  injurious 
and  (or)  useful,  and  that  nothing  external  is.  Would  yoa, 
have  me  intrust  mine  to  you,  a  man  who  has  dishonoared 
his  own  faculty  of  will,  and  who  wishes  to  gain 
small  bit  of  money  or  some  office  or  promotion  in 
oourt  (emperor's  palace),  even  if  you  should  be  going  to 
murder  your  own  children,  like  Medea?  Where  {in  what) 
is  this  equality  {fairness)?  But  show  yourself  to  me  to 
bo  i^ithful,  modest,  and  steady :  show  me  that  you  have 
friendly  opinions;  show  that  your  cask  has  no  hole  in  it;, 
and  yon  will  see  how  I  shall  not  wait  for  you  to  trust  ma 
with  your  affairs,  hut  I  myself  shall  come  lo  yon  and  ask 
vou  to  hear  mine.  For  who  does  aot  choose  to  make  us* 
of  a  good  vessel  ?  Who  does  not  value  a  benevolent  and 
faithful  adviser?  who  will  not  willingly  receive  a  man 
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who  is  ready  to  bear  a  share,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  circumstances,  and  by  this  very  act  to  ease  the 
burden,  by  taking  a  part  of  it. 

True :  but  I  trust  you ;  you  do  not  trust  me. — ^In  the 
first  place,  not  even  do  you  trust  me,  but  you  are  a 
babbler,  and  for  this  reason  you  cannot  hold  any  thing ; 
for  indeed,  if  it  is  true  that  you  trust  me,  trust  your 
affairs  to  me  only ;  but  now  whenever  you  see  a  man  at 
leisure,  you  seat  yourself  by  him  and  say:  Brother,  I 
have  no  friend  more  benevolent  than  you  nor  dearer;  I 
request  you  to  listen  to  my  affairs.  And  you  do  this  even 
to  those  who  are  not  known  to  you  at  all.  But  if  you 
really  trust  me,  it  is  plain  that  you  trust  me  because  I  am 
faithful  and  modest,  not  because  I  have  told  my  affairs  to 
you.  Allow  me  then  to  have  the  same  opinion  about  you. 
Show  me  that  if  one  man  tells  his  affairs  to  another,  he 
who  tells  them  is  faithful  and  modest.  For  if  this  were 
so,  I  would  go  about  and  tell  my  affairs  to  every  man,  if 
that  would  make  me  faithful  and  modest.  But  the  thing 
is  not  so,  and  it  requires  no  common  opinions  (principles). 
If  then  you  see  a  man  who  is  busy  about  things  not  de- 
pendent on  his  will  and  subjecting  his  wiU  to  them,  you 
must  know  that  this  man  has  ten  thousand  persons  to 
compel  and  hinder  him.  He  has  no  need  of  pitch  or  the 
wheel  to  compel  him  to  declare  what  he  knows:®  but  a 
little  girl's  nod,  if  it  should  so  happen,  will  move  him,  the 
blandishment  of  one  who  belongs  to  Caesar's  court,  desire 
of  a  magistracy  or  of  an  inheritance,  and  things  without 
end  of  that  sort.  You  must  remember  then  among  general 
principles  that  secret  discourses  (discourses  about  secret 
matters)  require  fidelity  and  corresponding  opinions.  But 
where  can  we  now  find  these  easily?  Or  if  you  cannot 
answer  that  question,  let  some  one  point  out  to  me  a  man 
who  can  say :  I  care  only  about  the  things  which  are  my 
own,  the  things  which  are  not  subject  to  hindrance,  the 
things  which  are  by  nature  free.  This  I  hold  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  good :  but  let  all  other  things  be  as  they  are 
allowed ;  I  do  not  concern  myself. 

*  The  wheel  and  pitch  were  mstrameiits  of  torture  to  extract  onm' 
fesBlons.    Bee  ii  6, 18,  and  Schweig.'s  note  there. 
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Of  things  some  are  in  our  power,  and  others  are  not. 
In  oTir  power  are  opinion  (wroXTyi/rts),  movement  towards  a 
thing  (pp/jL'q),  desire,  aversion  (JbcKkuris,  turning  from  a 
thing);  and  in  a  word,  whatever  are  our  own  acts:  not 
in  our  power  are  the  body,  property,  reputation,  offices 
(magisterial  power),  and  in  a  word,  whatever  are  not  our 
own  acts.  And  the  things  in  our  power  are  by  nature 
free,  not  subject  to  restraint  nor  nindrance:  but  the 
things  not  in  our  power  are  weak,  slavish,  subject  to 
restraint,  in  the  power  of  others.  Eemember  then  that  if 
you  think  the  things  which  are  by  nature  slavish  to  be 
free,  and  the  things  which  are  in  the  power  of  others  to 
be  your  own,  you  will  be  hindered,  you  will  lament,  you 
will  be  disturbed,  you  will  blame  both  gods  and  men: 
but  if  you  think  that  only  which  is  your  own  to  be  your 
own,  and  if  you  think  that  what  is  another's,  as  it  really 
is,  belongs  to  another,  no  man  will  ever  compel  you,  no 
man  will  hinder  you,  you  will  never  blame  any  man,  you 
will  accuse  no  man,  you  will  do  nothing  involuntarily 
(against  your  will),  no  man  will  harm  you,  you  will  have 
no  enemy,  for  you  will  not  suffer  any  harm. 

If  then  you  desire  (aim  at)  such  great  things,  remember 
that  you  must  not  (attempt  to)  lay  hold  of  them  with  a 
small  effort;  but  you  must  leave  alone  some  things  en- 
tirely, and  postpone  others  for  the  present.  But  if  you 
wish  for  these  things  also  (such  great  things),  and  power 

'  In  Schweighaeuser'B  edition  the  title  is  *  'Eirticr^rov  iyx^fSiow, 
Epioteti  Manuale  ex  recensioiie  et  Interpretatione  Joannis  Uptoni. 
NotabHiorem  Lectionis  varietatem  adjecit  Job.  Sohweighaeuser.* 
There  are  also  notes  by  Upton,  and  some  by  Sohweighaeuser. 
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(office)  and  wealth,  perhaps  you  will  not  gain  even  tbe»« 
very  things  (power  and  wealth)  because  you  aim  also  at 
those  former  things  (such  great  things):^  certainly  you 
will  fJEkil  in  those  things  through  which  alone  happiness 
and  freedom  are  secured.  Straightway  then  practise  say- 
ing to  every  harsh  appearance,^  You  are  an  appearance, 
and  in  no  manner  what  you  appear  to  be.  Then  examine 
it  by  the  rules  which  you  possess,  and  by  this  first  and 
chiefly,  whether  it  relates  to  the  things  which  are  in  onr 
power  or  to  things  which  are  not  in  our  power :  and  if  it 
relates  to  any  thing  which  is  not  in  our  power,  be  ready  to 
say,  that  it  does  not  concern  you. 

n. 

Bemember  that  desiie  contains  in  it  the  profession  (hope) 
of  obtaining  that  which  you  desire;  and  the  profession 
(hope)  in  aversion  (turning  from  a  thing)  is  that  you  will 
not  fall  into  that  which  you  attempt  to  avoid:  and  he 
who  fails  in  his  desire  is  unfortunate ;  and  he  who  falls 
into  that  which  he  would  avoid,  is  unhappy.  If  then  you 
attempt  to  avoid  only  the  things  contrary  to  nature  which 
are  within  your  power,  you  will  not  be  involved  in  any  of 
the  things  which  you  would  avoid.  But  if  you  attempt 
to  avoid  disease  or  death  or  poverty,  you  will  be  unhappy. 
Take  away  then  aversion  from  all  things  which  are  not  in 
our  power,  and  transfer  it  to  the  things  contrary  to  nature 
which  are  in  our  power.  But  destroy  desire  completely 
for  the  present.  For  if  you  desire  anything  which  is  not 
in  our  power,  you  must  be  unfortunate :  but  of  the  things 
in  our  power,  and  which  it  would  be  good  to  desire, 
nothing  yet  is  before  you.  But  employ  only  the  power  of 
moving  towards  an  object  and  retiring  from  it ;  and  these 
powers  indeed  only  slightly  and  with  exceptions  and  with 
remission.^ 

'  This  passage  will  be  obsonre  in  the  original,  unless  it  is  examined 
"Well.    I  have  followed  the  explanation  of  Simplicius,  iv,  (i.  4.) 

'  Appearances  are  named  *  harsh '  or  *  rough '  when  tnev  are  '  con- 
trary to  reason  and  overexclting  and  in  fact  make  life  rough  (uneven) 
by  the  want  of  symmetry  and  by  inequality  in  the  movements. 
Simplicius,  v.  (i.  5.) 

'  See  the  notes  in  Sohweig.'s  edition. 
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in. 

In  every  thing  whioh  pleases  the  soul,  or  supplies  a 
want,  or  is  loved,  remember  to  add  this  to  the  (descrip- 
tion, notion) ;  what  is  the  nature  of  each  thing,  beginning 
from  the  smallest?  If  you  love  an  earthen  vessel,  say  it  is 
an  earthen  vessel  which  you  love ;  for  when  it  has  been 
broken,  you  will  not  be  disturbed.  If  you  are  kissing 
your  child  or  wife,  say  that  it  is  a  human  being  whom 
you  are  kissing,  for  when  the  wife  or  child  dies,  you  will 
not  be  disturbed. 

IV. 

When  you  are  going  to  take  in  hand  any  act,  remind 
yourself  what  kind  of  an  act  it  is.  If  you  are  going  to 
bathe,  place  before  yourself  what  happens  in  the  bath : 
some  splashing  the  water,  others  pushing  against  one 
another,  others  abusing  one  another,  and  some  stealing : 
and  thus  with  more  safety  you  will  undertake  the  matter, 
if  you  say  to  yourself,  I  now  intend  to  bathe,  and  to 
maintain  my  will  in  a  manner  conformable  to  nature. 
And  so  you  will  do  in  every  act :  for  thus  if  any  hindrance 
to  bathing  shall  happen,  let  this  thought  be  ready :  it  was 
not  this  only  that  I  intended,  but  I  intended  also  to 
maintain  my  will  in  a  way  conformable  to  nature ;  but  I 
shall  not  maintain  it  so,  if  I  am  vexed  at  what  happens. 

V. 

Men  are  disturbed  not  by  the  things  which  happen,  but 
by  the  opinions  about  the  things :  for  example,  death  is 
nothing  terrible,  for  if  it  were,  it  would  have  seemed  so 
to  Socrates;  for  the  opinion  about  death,  that  it  is 
terrible,  is  the  terrible  thing./When  then  we  are  impeded 
or  disturbed  or  grieved,  let  us  never  blame  others,  but 
ourselves,  that  is,  our  opinions.  It  is  the  act  of  an  ill- 
instructed  man  to  blame  others  for  his  own  bad  condition ; 
it  is  the  act  of  one  who  has  begun  to  be  instructed,  to  lay 
the  blame  on  himself;  and  of  one  who^e  instruction  is 
completed,  neither  to  blame  another,  nor  himself. 

VI. 

Be  not  elated  at  any  advantage  (excellenoe),  which 
belongs  to /another.    If  a  horse  when  he  is  elated  eKq^^ 
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■ay,  I  am  beautiful,  one  might  endure  it.  But  wlien  ycra 
are  elated,  and  say,  I  have  a  beautiful  horse,  yon  must 
know  that  you  are  elated  at  having  a  good  horse.^  What 
then  is  your  own  ?  The  use  of  appearances.  Consequently 
when  in  the  use  of  appearances  you  are  conformable  to 
nature,  then  be  elated,  for  then  you  will  be  elated  at 
something  good  which  is  your  own. 

VII. 

As  on  a  Toyage  when  the  vessel  has  reached  a  port, 
if  you  go  out  to  get  water,  it  is  an  amusement  by  the 
way  to  pick  up  a  shell  fish  or  some  bulb,  but  your 
thoughts  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  ship,  and  yon  ought 
to  be  constantly  watching  if  the  captain  should  call,  and 
then  you  must  throw  away  all  those  things,  that  yon  may 
not  be  bound  and  pitched  into  the  ship  like  sheep :  so  in 
life  also,  if  there  be  given  to  you  instead  of  a  little  bulb 
and  a  shell  a  wife  and  child,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
prevent  (you  from  taking  them).  But  if  the  captain 
should  call,  run  to  the  ship,  and  leave  all  those  things 
without  regard  to  them.  But  if  you  are  old,  do  not  even 
go  far  from  the  ship,  lest  when  you  are  called  yon  make 
default. 

VIII. 

Seek  not  that  the  things  which  happen^  should  happen 
as  you  wish ;  but  wish  the  things  which  happen  to  be  as 
they  are,  and  you  will  have  a  tranquil  flow  of  life.        > 

IX. 

Disease  is  an  impediment  to  the  body,  but  not  to  the 
will,  unless  the  will  itself  chooses.  Lameness  is  an 
impediment  to  the  leg,  but  not  to  the  will.  And  add  this 
reflection  on  the  occasion  of  every  thing  that  happens ; 
for  you  will  find  it  an  impediment  to  something  else,  but 
not  to  yourself. 

*  Upton  proposes  to  read  i<p^  imrov  iiyaO^  instead  of  iirl  Xinrtp  dtyaO^, 
The  meaning  then  will  be  '  elated  at  something  good  which  is  in  the 
horse.*    I  think  that  he  is  right. 

'  The  text  has  rh  y€v6fA€ya :  but  it  should  be  rh  yiv6fA€ytu  8oe 
ppton'a  note. 
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X. 

On  the  occasion  of  every  accident  (event)  that  befals 
you,  remember  to  turn  to  yourself  and  inquire  what 
power  you  have  for  turning  it  to  use.  If  you  see  a  fair 
man  or  a  fair  woman,  you  will  find  that  the  power  to 
resist  is  temperance  (continence).  If  labour  (pain)  be 
presented  to  you,  you  will  find  that  it  is  endurance.  If 
it  be  abusive  words,  you  will  find  it  to  be  patience.  And 
if  you  have  been  thus  formed  to  the  (proper)  habit,  the 
appearances  will  not  carry  you  along  with  them. 

XL 

Never  say  about  any  thinff,  I  have  lost  it,  but  say  I 
have  restored  it.  Is  your  child  dead  ?  It  has  been  re- 
stored. Is  your  wife  dead  ?  She  has  been  restored.  Has 
your  estate  been  taken  from  you?  Has  not  then  this 
also  been  restored  ?  But  he  who  has  taken  it  j&om  me  is 
a  bad  man.  But  what  is  it  to  you,  by  whose  hands  the 
giver  demanded  it  back?  So  long  as  he  may  allow  you, 
take  care  of  it  as  a  thing  which  belongs  to  another,  as 
travellers  do  with  their  inn. 

xn. 

If  you  intend  to  improve,  throw  away  such  thoughts  as 
these :  if  I  neglect  my  affairs,  I  shall  not  have  the  means 
of  living :  unless  I  chastise  my  slave,  he  will  be  bad.  For 
it  is  better  to  die  of  hunger  and  so  to  be  released  from 
grief  and  fear  than  to  live  in  abundance  with  perturbation ; 
and  it  is  better  for  your  slave  to  be  bad  than  for  you  to  be 
unhappy.^  Begin  then  from  little  things.  Is  the  oil 
spilled?  Is  a  little  wine  stolen?  Say  on  the  occasion, 
at  such  price  is  sold  freedom  from  perturbation ;  at  such 
price  is  sold  tranquillity,  but  nothing  is  got  for  nothing. 
And  when  you  call  your  slave,  consider  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  does  not  hear ;   and  if  he  does  hear,  that 

'  He  means,  Do  not  ohastise  your  slave  while  vou  are  in  a  passion, 
lest,  while  you  are  trying  to  correct  him,  and  it  ia  very  aonbtful 
whether  you  will  succeed,  you  fall  into  a  vice  which  ia  a  man*s  great 
and  only  calamity.    Schweig. 
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he  will  do  nothing  which  you  wish.  Bnt  matters  are  not 
00  well  with  him,  hut  altogether  well  with  you,  that  it 
should  he  in  his  power  for  you  to  he  not  disturbed.^ 

XIIL 

If  you  would  improve,  suhmit  to  he  considered  without 
sense  and  foolish  with  respect  to  externals.  Wish  to  he 
considered  to  know  nothing :  and  if  you  shall  seem  to 
some  to  he  a  person  of  importance,  distrust  yourself  For 
you  should  know  that  it  is  not  easy  hoth  to  keep  your 
will  in  a  condition  conformahle  to  nature  and  (to  secure) 
external  things :  but  if  a  man  is  careful  about  the  oue,  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  that  he  will  neglect  the  other. 

XIV. 

If  you  would  have  your  children  and  j'our  wife  and 
your  friends  to  live  for  ever,  you  are  silly ;  for  you  wonld 
have  the  things  which  are  not  in  your  power  to  be  in 
your  power,  and  the  things  which  belong  to  others  to  he 
yours.  So  if  you  would  have  your  slave  to  be  free  from 
faults,  you  are  a  fool ;  for  you  would  have  badness  not  to 
be  badness,  but  something  else.^  But  if  you  wish  not  to 
fail  in  your  desires,  you  are  able  to  do  that.  Practise 
then  this  which  you  are  able  to  do.  He  is  the  master  of 
every  man  who  has  the  power  over  the  things,  which 
another  person  wishes  or  does  not  wish,  the  power  to 
confer  them  on  him  or  to  take  them  awa3%  Whoever 
then  wishes  to  be  free,  let  him  neither  wish  for  any  thing 
nor  avoid  anything  which  depends  on  others  :  if  he  does 
not  observe  this  rule,  he  must  be  a  slave. 

'  The  passage  seems  to  mean,  that  your  slave  has  not  the  power  of 

*iturbing  you,  because  you  have  the  power  of  not  being  disturbed. 

B  Upton's  note  on  the  text. 

eixeiv  is  used  here,  as  it  often  is  among  the  Stoics,  to  'wish 

lutely/  *  to  will.'    When  Epictetus  says  *  you  would  have  badness 

to  be  badness,'  he  means  that  *  badness'  is  in  the  will  of  lilm  who 

the  badness,  and  as  you  wish  to  subject  it  to  your  will,  you  are  a 

..    It  is  your  business,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  improve  tlie  slave :  you 

Ly  wish  tliis.    It  is  his  business  to  obey  yoiur  instmotion:  this  Is 

.iiBi  he  ought  to  wish  to  do ;  but  for  him  to  will  to  do  this,  that  lies 

in  himself,  not  in  you.    Schweig. 
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XV. 

Bemember  that  in  life  you  ought  to  behave  as  at  a 
banquet.  Snppose  that  something  is  carried  round  and  is 
opposite  to  you.  Stretch  out  your  hand  and  take  a 
portion  with  decency.  Suppose  that  it  passes  by  you. 
Do  not  detain  it.  Suppose  that  it  is  not  yet  come  to  you. 
Do  not  send  your  desire  forward  to  it,  but  wait  till  it 
is  opposite  to  you^Do  so  with  respect  to  children,  so 
with  respect  to  a  wife,  so  with  respect  to  magisterial 
offices,  so  with  Respect  to.  wealth,  and  you  will  be  some 
time  a  worthy  partner  of  the  banquets  of  the  gods.  But 
if  you  take  none  of  the  things  which  are  set  before  you, 
and  even  despise  them,  then  you  will  be  not  only  a  fellow 
banqueter  with  the  gods,  but  also  a  partner  with  them  in 
power.  For  by  acting  thus  Diogenes  and  Heracleitus  and 
those  like  them  were  deservedly  divine,  and  were  sa 
called. 

XVL 

"When  you  see  a  person  weeping  in  sorrow  either  when  a 
child  goes  abroad  or  when  tie  is  dead,  or  when  the  man  has 
lost  his  property,  take  care  that  the  appearance  do  not 
hurry  you  away  with  it,  as  if  he  were  suffering  in  external 
things.^  But  straightway  make  a  distinction  in  your 
own  mind,  and  be  in  readiness  to  say,  it  is  not  that  which 
has  happened  that  afflicts  this  man,  for  it  does  not  afflict, 
another,  but  it  is  the  opinion  about  this  thing  whioK 
afflicts  the  man.  So  fietr  as  words  then  do  not  be  un- 
willing  to  show  him  sympathy,^  and  even  if  it  happens  so, 
to  lament  with  him.    But  take  care  that  you  do  not 

lament  internally  also. 

'  .. -  . 

^  This  is  obscure.  *  It  is  true  that  the  man  is  wretched,  not  because 
of  the  things  external  which  have  happened  to  him,  but  through  the 
fact  that  he  allows  himself  to  be  affected  so  much  by  external  tMugs 
which  are  placed  out  of  his  power.'    Schweig. 

3  It  has  been  objected  to  Epictetus  that  he  expresses  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  suf^r  sorrow.  But  here  he  tells  you  to  show  sympathy, 
a  thing  which  comforts  most  people.  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  his 
teaching,  if  he  told  you  to  suffier  mentally  with  anotiier. 
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XVIL 

Bemember  that  thou  art  an  actor  in  a  plaj,^  of  sndh 
a  kind  as  the  teacher  (author)^  may  choose;  if  short,  of  a 
short  one ;  if  long,  of  a  long  one :  if  he  wishes  yon  to  act 
the  part  of  a  poor  man,  see  that  you  act  the  part  naturally; 
if  the  part  of  a  lame  man,  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  private 
person,  (do  the  same).  For  this  is  your  duty,  to  act  well 
the  part  that  is  given  to  you;  but  to  select  the  part, 
belongs  to  another. 

xvni. 

When  a  raven  has  croaked  inauspiciously,  let  not  the 
appearance  hurry  you  away  with  it;  but  straightway 
make  a  distinction  in  your  mind  and  say.  None  of  these 
things  is  signified  to  me,  but  either  to  my  poor  body,  or 
to  my  smsdl  property,  or  to  my  reputation,  or  to  my 
children  or  to  my  wife :  but  to  me  all  significations  are 
auspicious  if  I  choose.  For  whatever  of  these  things 
results,  it  is  in  my  power  to  derive  benefit  from  it. 

XIX. 

You  can  be  invincible,  if  you  enter  into  no  contest  in 
which  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  conquer.  Take  care 
then  when  you  observe  a  man  honoured  before  others  or 
possessed  of  great  power  or  highly  esteemed  for  any 
reason,  not  to  suppose  him  happy,  and  be  not  carried 
away  by  the  appearance.  For  if  the  nature  of  the  good  is 
in  our  power,  neither  envy  nor  jeiEilousy  will  have  a  place 
in  us.  But  you  yourself  will  not  wish  to  be  a  general 
or  senator  (Trpvravts)  or  consul,  but  a  free  man  :  and  there 
is  only  one  way  to  this,  to  despise  (care  not  for)  the 
things  which  are  not  in  our  power. 

XX. 

Bemember  that  it  is  not  he  who  reviles  you  or  strikes 
you,  who  insults  you,  but  it  is  your  opinion  about  these 
things  as  being  insulting.  When  then  a  man  irritates 
you,  you  must  know  that  it  is  your  own  opinion  which 

>  Compare  Antoninus,  xL  6,  xii.  36. 
'  Note,  ed.  Schweig. 
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bas  irritated  you.  Therefore  especially  try  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  tbe  appearance.  For  if  you  once  gain 
time  and  delay,  you  will  more  easily  master  yourself 

XXL 

Let  deatb  and  exile  and  every  other  thing  which  appears 
dreadful  be  daily  before  your  eyes ;  but  most  of  all  death  : 
and  you  will  never  think  of  any  thing  mean  nor  will  you 
desire  any  thing  extravagantly, 

XXIL 

If  you  desire  philosophy,  prepare  yourself  from  the 
beginning  to  be  ridiculed,  to  expect  that  many  will  sneer 
at  you,  and  say,  He  has  all  at  once  returned  to  us  as  a 
philosopher;  and  whence  does  he  get  this  supercilious 
look  for  us?  Do  you  not  show  a  supercilious  look;  but 
hold  on  to  the  things  which  seem  to  you  best  as  one 
appointed  by  God  to  this  station.  And  remember  that 
if  you  abide  in  the  same  principles,  these  men  who  first 
ridiculed  will  afterwards  admire  you:  but  if  you  shall 
have  been  overpowered  by  them,  you  will  bring  on  your- 
self double  ridicule. 

XXIIL 

If  it  should  ever  happen  to  you  to  be  turned  to  externals 
in  order  to  please  some  person,  you  must  know  that  you 
have  lost  your  purpose  in  life.^  Be  satisfied  then  in 
every  thing  vnth  being  a  philosopher ;  and  if  you  wish 
to  seem  also  to  any  person  to  be  a  philosopher,  appear  so 
to  yourself,  and  you  will  be  able  to  do  this. 

XXIV. 

Let  not  these  thoughts  afflict  you,  I  shall  live  un« 
honoured  and  be  nobody  nowhere.  For  if  want  of  honour 
(drtfua)  is  an  evil,  you  cannot  be  in  evil  through  the 
means  (fault)  of  another  any  more  than  you  can  be 
involved  in  any  thing  base.  Is  it  then  your  business  to 
obtain  the  rank  of  a  magistrate,  or  to  be  received  at  a 
banquet  ?    By  no  means.    How  then  can  this  be  want  of 

*  'If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.' 
GttL  i.  10.    Mrs.  Carter. 
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hoDor  (dishonor)?   And  liow  will  yon  te  nobody  nowheixv 

wlien  you  ought  to  bo  somebody  in  those  things  tinly 
which  are  in  your  power,  in  which,  indeed  it  is  permitted 
to  you  to  be  a  man  of  the  greatest  worth?  But  your 
friends  will  be  without  asHistance !  What  do  yon  mean 
by  being  without  asBislance  ?  They  will  not  receive 
money  from  you,  nor  will  you  make  tbem  Roman  citizens. 
Who  then  told  you  that  these  are  among  the  things  ■which 
are  in  our  power,  and  not  in  the  power  of  others?  And 
who  can  give  to  another  what  he  has  not  himself?  Acquire 
money  then,  your  friends  say,  that  we  also  may  have 
something.  If  I  can  acquire  money  and  also  keep  myself 
modest,  and  faithful  and  magnanimous,  point  out  the  way, 
and  I  will  acquire  it.  But  if  you  ask  mo  to  lose  the 
things  which  are  good  and  my  own,  in  order  that  yoa  may 
gain  the  things  which  are  not  good,  see  how  unfair  aUd 
silly  you  are.  Besides,  which  would  you  rather  have, 
money  or  a  faithful  and  modest  friend?  For  this  end 
tbea  rather  help  me  to  be  such  a  man,  and  do  not  ask  me 
to  do  this  by  which  I  shall  lose  that  chamcter.  But  my 
country,  you  say,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  will  be. 
without  my  help.  I  ask  again,  what  help  do  you  mean? 
It  will  not  have  porticoes  or  baths  through  you.^  And' 
what  does  this  mean?  For  it  is  not  furnished  with  shoea 
by  means  of  a  smith,  nor  with  arms  by  means  of  a  shoe- 
maker. But  it  ia  enough  if  every  man  fully  discharges 
the  work  that  is  his  own :  and  if  you  provided  it  withi 
another  citizen  faithful  and  modest,  would  you  not  ho- 
useful to  it?  Yes.  Then  you  also  cannot  bo  useless  to  it. 
What  place  then,  you  say,  shall  I  hold  in  the  city  ?  What-i 
ever  you  can,  if  you  maintain  at  the  same  time  your  fidelity 
and  modesty.  But  if  when  you  wish  to  be  useful  to  the 
state,  you  shall  lose  these  qualities,  what  pro&t  could  you 
be  to  it,  if  you  were  made  shameless  and  faithless? 

xsv. 

Has  any  man  been  preferred  before  you  at  a  banquet, 
or  in  being  saluted,  or  in  being  invited  to  a  consultation  f 
It  these  things  are  good,  you  ought  to  rejoice  that  he  baa 
obtained   fhem;  but  \i  tad, bo  not  grieved  because  you' 
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have  not  obtained  tliem ;  and  remember  that  yon  cannot, 
if  you  do  not  the  same  things  in  order  to  obtain  what  is 
not  in  oTir  own  power,  be  considered  worthy  of  the  same 
(equal)  things.  ]?or  how  can  a  man  obtain  an  equal 
share  with  another  when  he  does  not  visit  a  man's  doors 
as  that  other  man  does,  when  he  does  not  attend  him 
when  he  goes  abroad,  as  the  other  man  does ;  when  he 
does  not  praise  (flatter)  him  as  another  does  ?  You  will 
be  unjust  then  and  insatiable,  if  you  do  not  part  with 
the  price,  in  return  for  which  those  things  are  sold,  and 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  them  for  nothing.  Well,  what  is 
the  price  of  lettuces  ?  An  obolus  ^  perhaps.  If  then  a 
man  gives  up  the  obolus,  and  receives  the  lettuces,  and  if 
you  do  not  give  up  the  obolus  and  do  not  obtain  the 
lettuces,  do  not  suppose  that  you  receive  less  than  he  who 
has  got  the  lettuces;  for  as  he  has  the  lettuces,  so  you 
have  the  obolus  which  you  did  not  give.  In  the  same 
way  then  in  the  other  matter  also  you  have  not  been 
invited  to  a  man's  feast,  for  you  did  not  give  to  the  host 
the  price  at  which  the  suj^per  is  sold ;  but  he  sells  it  for 
praise  (flattery),  he  sells  it  for  personal  attention.  Give 
then  the  price,^  if  it  is  for  your  interest,  for  which  it  is 
sold.  But  if  you  wish  both  not  to  give  the  price  and  to 
obtain  the  things,  you  are  insatiable  and  silly.  Have  you 
nothing  then  in  place  of  the  supper?  You  have  indeed, 
you  have  the  not  flattering  of  him,  whom  you  did  not 
choose  to  flatter ;  you  have  the  not  enduring^  of  the  man 
when  he  enters  the  room. 

XXVL 

We  may  learn  the  wish  (will)  of  nature  &om  the  things 
in  which  we  do  not  differ  from  one  another :  for  instance, 
when  your  neighbour's  slave  has  broken  his  cup,  or  any 
thing  else,  we  are  ready  to  say  forthwith,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  happen.  You  must  know  then  that 
when  your  cup  also  is  broken,  you  ought  to  think  as  you 
did  when  your  neighbour's  cup  was  broken.  Transfer  this 
reflection  to  greater  things  also.  Is  another  man's  child 
or  wife  dead?    There  is  no  one  who  would  not  say,  this 

^  TJ>e  sixth  par\  of  a  drachma.  ^  <  prioe '  is  here  rh  iuup4poy. 

'  See  Sohweig.'s  note. 
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is  an  event  incident  to  man.  But  when  a  man's  owm 
child  or  wife  is  dead,  forthwith  he  calls  out.  Wo  to  me» 
how  wretched  I  am.  But  we  ought  to  remember  how  we 
feel  when  we  hear  that  it  has  happened  to  others. 

XXVIL 

As  a  mark  ia  not  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  missing  the 
aim,  so  neither  does  the  nature  of  evil  exist  in  the 
world.^ 

xxvin. 

If  any  person  was  intending  to  put  your  body  in  the 
power  of  any  man  whom  you  fell  in  with  on  the  way,  you 
would  be  Texed :  but  that  you  put  your  understanding  in 
the  power  of  any  man  whom  you  meet,  so  that  if  he 
should  revile  you,  it  is  disturbed  and  troubled,  are  you 
not  ashamed  at  this? 

XXIX.2 

In  every  act  observe  the  things  which  come  first,  and 
those  which  follow  it ;  and  so  proceed  to  the  act.  If  you 
do  not,  at  first  you  will  approach  it  with  alacrity,  without 
having  thought  of  the  things  which  will  follow;  but 
afterwards,  when  certain  base  (ugly)  things  have  shewn 
themselves,  you  will  be  ashamed.  A  man  wishes  to 
conquer  at  the  Olympic  games.    I  also  wish  indeed,  for  it 

>  This  passage  is  explained  in  the  oommentary  of  Simplicitis,  (xxxiv.^ 
in  Sohweig.'s  ed.  zxvii.  p.  264),  and  Schweighaeuser  agrees  with  the 
explanation,  which  is  this :  Nothing  in  the  world  (universe)  can  exist 
or  be  done  f  happen)  which  in  its  proper  sense,  in  itself  and  in  its 
nature  is  bad ;  for  every  thing  is  and  is  done  by  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  God  and  for  the  purpose  which  he  intended :  but  to  miss  a  mark  is 
to  fail  in  an  intention ;  and  as  a  man  does  not  set  up  a  mark,  or  does 
not  form  a  purpose  for  the  purpose  of  missing  the  mark  or  the  purpose, 
so  it  is  absurd  (inconsistent)  to  say  that  God  has  a  purpose  or  design, 
and  that  he  purposed  or  designed  anything  which  in  itself  and  in  its 
nature  is  bad.  The  commentary  of  Simplicius  is  worth  reading.  But 
how  many  will  read  it  ?    Perhaps  one  in  a  million. 

'  '  Compare  iii.  15,  from  which  all  this  passage  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Encheiridion  by  the  copyists.*  Upton.  On  which  Schweig- 
haeuser remarks,  *  Why  should  we  not  say  by  An  ian,  who  composed 
tile  Encheiridion  from  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  ? '  See  the  notes  of 
ppton  and  Sohweig.  on  some  differences  in  the  readings  of  the  passage 
in  iii  15,  and  in  this  passage. 
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is  a  fine  thing.  But  observe  both  the  things  which  come 
first,  and  the  things  which  follow ;  and  then  begin  the 
act.  You  must  do  every  thing  according  to  rule,  eat 
according  to  strict  orders,  abstain  from  delicacies,  exercise 
yourself  as  you  are  bid  at  appointed  times,  in  heat,  in  cold, 
you  must  not  drink  cold  water,  nor  wine  as  you  choose ; 
in  a  word,  you  must  deliver  yourself  up  to  the  exercise 
master  as  you  do  to  the  physician,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  contest.  And  sometimes  you  will  strain  the  hand, 
put  the  ankle  out  of  joint,  swallow  much  dust,  sometimes 
be  flogged,  and  after  all  this  be  defeated.  When  you 
have  considered  all  this,  if  you  still  choose,  go  to  the  con- 
test :  if  you  do  not,  you  will  behave  like  children,  who  at 
one  time  play  at  wrestlers,  another  time  as  flute  players, 
again  as  gladiators,  then  as  trumpeters,  then  as  tragic 
actors:  so  you  also  will  be  at  one  time  an  athlete,  at 
another  a  gladiator,  then  a  rhetorician,  then  a  philosopher, 
but  with  your  whole  soul  you  will  be  nothing  at  all ;  but 
like  an  ape  you  imitate  every  thing  that  you  see,  and  one 
thing  after  another  pleases  you.  For  you  have  not  under- 
taken any  thing  with  consideration,  nor  have  you  sur- 
veyed it  well ;  but  carelessly  and  with  cold  desire.  Thus 
some  who  have  seen  a  philosopher  and  having  heard  one 
speak,  as  Euphrates  speaks, — and  who  can  speak  as  he 
does  ? — they  wish  to  be  philosophers  themselves  also.  My 
man,  first  of  all  consider  what  kind  of  thing  it  is :  and 
then  examine  your  own  nature,  if  you  are  able  to  sustain 
the  character.  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  pentathlete  or  a 
wrestler?  Look  at  your  arms,  your  thighs,  examine  your 
loins.  For  different  men  are  formed  by  nature  for  different 
things.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  do  these  things,  you 
can  eat  in  the  same  manner,  drink  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  manner  loathe  certain  things  ?  You  must 
pass  sleepless  nights,  endure  toil,  go  away  from  your 
kinsmen,  be  despised  by  a  slave,  in  every  thing  have  the 
inferior  part,  in  honour,  in  oflSce,  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  every  little  matter.  Consider  these  things,  if  you 
would  exchange  for  them,  freedom  from  passions,  liberty, 
tranquillity.  If  not,  take  care  that,  like  little  children, 
you  be  not  now  a  philosopher,  then  a  servant  of  the 
publicani,  then  a  rhetorician,  then  a  procurator  (manager) 
zor  Caesar.    These  things  are  not  consistent.    Yoxi  x(^»a^. 


be  one  man,  either  good  or  bad.  Yon  must  either 
vate  your  own  ruling  faculty.lnr  external  thinga;  yon 
mnst  either  exercise  your  skill  on  intomiil  things  or  on 
external  thinga ;  that  is  you  must  either  maintain  the 
position  of  a  philosopher  or  that  of  a  common  person. 

XXX. 

Duties  are  universally  measured  by  relaliona  (tik) 
<r;^c(rccri).  la  a  man  a  father?  The  precept  is  to  take  oarO 
of  him,  to  yield  to  Mm  in  all  things,  (o  submit 
reproachful,  when  he  inflicts  blows.  But  suppose  that  ha 
is  a  had  father.  Were  you  then  by  nature  made  akin  to 
a  good  father?  No;  but  to  a  father.  Does  a  brother 
wrong  you?  Maintain  then  your  own  position  towards 
him,  and  do  not  examine  -what  he  is  doing,  but  what  you 
must  do  that  your  will  shall  be  conformable  to  nature. 
For  another  will  not  damage  you,  unless  yi 
yon  vdll  be  damaged  then  when  you  shall  think  that  yoo 
are  damaged.  In  this  way  then  you  will  discover  your 
duty  from  the  relation  of  a  neighbour,  from  that  of  ft 
citizen,  from  that  of  a  general,  if  you  are  accustomeA 
to  contemplate  the  relations. 

XXXI. 

As  to  piety  towards  the  Goda  you  must  know  that  this 
is  the  chief  thing,  to  have  right  opinions  abont  them,  to 
think  that  they  e!:ist,  and  that  they  administer  the  All 
well  and  justly ;  and  you  must  fix  yourself  in  this  prin- 
ciple (duty),  to  obey  them,  and  to  yield  to  them  in  every 
thing  which    happens,  and  voluntarily  to   follow  it  aa 
being  accompliahed   by  tiie  wisest  intelligence.    '  For  if 
you  do  BO,  you  will  never  either  blame  the  Goda,  nor  will  ] 
you  accuse  them  of  neglecting  you.     And  it  is  not  possible  J 
for  this  to  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by  withdrawt>J 
ing  from  the  thinga  which  are  not  in  our  power,  and  bj^ 
placing  the  good  and  the  evil  only  in  those  things  whioP 
are   in  our   power.      For  if  you  think  that  any  of  tb 
things  which  are  not  in  our  power  is  good  or  bad,  it  i 
absolutely  necessary  that,  whea  you  do  not  obtain  wha, 
you  wish,  and  when  yon  fall  into  those  things  which  yol 
ao  not  wish,  you  will  find  feult  and  hate  those  who  i   ' 
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tbe  oanse  of  tliem ;  for  every  animal  is  formed  by  nature 
to  tliis,  to  fly  from,  and  to  turn  from  the  things  which 
appear  harmful  and  the  things  which  are  the  cause  of  the 
faiarm,  but  to  follow  and  admire  the  things  which  are  use- 
ful and  the  causes  of  the  useful.  It  is  impossible  then 
for  a  person  who  thinks  that  he  is  harmed  to  be  delighted 
with  that  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
harm,  as  it  is  also  impossible  to  be  pleased  with  the  harm 
itself.  For  this  reason  also  a  father  is  reviled  by  his  son, 
when  he  gives  no  part  to  his  son  of  the  things  which  are 
considered  to  be  good:  and  it  was  this  which  made 
Folynices  aud  Eteocles  ^  enemies,  the  opinion  that  royal 
power  was  a  good.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cultivator 
of  the  earth  reviles  the  Gods,  for  this  reason  the  sailor 
does,  and  the  merchant,  and  for  this  reason  those  who 
loj  e  their  wives  and  their  children.  For  where  the  use- 
ful (your  interest)  is,  there  also  piety  is.^  Consequently 
^e  who  takes  care  to  desire  as  he  ought  and  to  avoid 
(cKfcXiWv)  as  he  ought,  at  the  same  time  also  cares  after 
piety.  But  to  make  libations  and  to  sacrifice  and  to  offer 
first  fruits  according  to  the  custom  of  our  fathers,  purely 
and  not  meanly  nor  carelessly  nor  scantily  nor  above  our 
ability,  is  a  thing  which  belongs  to  all  to  do. 


XXXIL 

When  you  have  recourse  to  divination,  remember  that 
you  do  not  know  how  it  will  turn  out,  but  that  you  are 
come  to  inquire  from  the  diviner.  But  of  what  kind  it 
is,  you  know  when  you  come,  if  indeed  you  are  a  philo- 

1  See  ii.  22, 13,  iv.  5,  9. 

'  *  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  philosopher  does  not  say  this,  that 
the  reckoning  of  our  private  advantage  ought  to  be  the  sole  origin 
and  foundation  of  piety  towards  God/  Sohweig.,  and  he  proceeds  to 
explain  the  sentence,  which  at  first  appears  rather  obscure.  Perhaps 
Anian  intends  to  say  that  the  feeling  of  piety  ooinoides  with  the 
opinion  of  tiie  useful,  the  profitable ;  and  that  the  man  who  takes  care 
to  desire  as  he  ought  to  do  and  to  avoid  as  he  ought  to  do,  tiius  also 
cares  after  piety,  and  so  he  will  secure  his  interest  (the  profitable) 
and  he  will  not  be  discontented. 

In  i.  27, 14  (p.  81)  it  is  said  ^^i^  /lii  iy  rf  ain-^  f  rh  tbetfiks  icat 
crvfiptpov,  oh  Zvvarfu  vwdrivai  rh  ^vctffks  tp  rtyi»  This  is  what  ii  said 
here  (s.  81). 
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Bopher.  For  if  it  is  any  of  the  things  which  are  not  in 
unr  power,  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  it  mast  he 
neither  good  nor  bad.  Do  not  then  bring  to  the  diviaer 
•Jesire  or  aversion  (ockXio-iv)  :  if  you  do,  you  will  approach 
him  with  fear.  But  liaving  determined  in  your  mind  lliat 
every  thing  which  shall  turn  out  (reauitj  is  iodifiierent, 
Jind  does  not  concern  you,  and  whatever  it  maj"  be,  for  it 
will  be  in  your  power  to  use  it  well,  and  no  man  will 
hinder  this,  come  then  with  oonSdence  to  the  Gods  ob 
your  advisers.  And  then  when  any  advice  shall  have 
been  given,  remember  whom  you  have  taken  as  adviiiers, 
and  whom  you  will  have  neglected,  if  you  do  not  obey 
them.  And  go  to  divination,  ae  Socrates  paid  that  yon 
ought,  about  those  matters  in  which  all  the  inquiry  has 
reference  to  the  result,  and  in  which  means  are  not  given 
either  by  reason  nor  by  any  other  art  for  knowing  the 
thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  Wherefore 
when  we  ought  to  share  a  friend's  danger  or  that  of  our 
country,  you  must  not  consult  the  diviner  wbelher  yon 
ought  to  share  it.  For  even  if  the  diviner  shall  tell  yon 
that  the  signs  of  the  victims  are  unlucky,  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  a  token  of  death  or  mutilation  of  part  of  the  body 
or  of  exile.  But  reason  prevails  that  even  with  these 
risks  we  should  share  the  dangers  of  our  frieud  and  of 
our  country.  Therefore  attend  to  the  greater  diviner,  the 
Pythian  God,  who  ejected  from  the  teiupie  him  who  did 
not  assist  his  friend  when  he  waa  being  murdered,' 

xxxnr. 

Immediately  prescribe  some  character  and  some  form  to 
yourself,  which  you  shall  observe  boih  when  you  are  alone 
and  when  you  meet  with  men. 

And  let  silence  be  the  general  mle,  or  let  only  what 
is  necessary  be  said,  and  in  few  words.  And  rarely 
and  when  the  occasion  calls  we  shall  »y  something; 
hut  about  none  of  the  common  subjects,  not  about 
gladiators,  nor  horse  races,  nor  about  athletes,  nor  about 
eating  or  dnnking,   which  are  the  usual  bubjecta ;    aud 

'  The  atory  is  to\d  \)Y  A.e'l\&'a  (iU.  c.  44),  and  b;  Simplicioa  In  U| 
WMnmenlary  oa  the  Enciieit'viv«i(,1''^^^%*^'**^'*^'*^-    y^ton. 
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Bspecially  not  about  meoy  as  blaming  them  or  praising 
them,  or  comparing  them.  If  then  you  are  able,  bring 
over  by  your  oonversation  the  conversation  of  your  asso- 
ciates to  that  which  is  proper ;  but  if  you  should  happen 
to  be  confined  to  the  company  of  strangers,  be  silent. 

Let  not  your  laughter  be  much,  nor  on  many  occasions,, 
nor  excessive. 

Befose  altogether  to  take  an  oath,  if  it  is  possible :  if  it 
18  not,  refuse  as  far  as  you  are  able. 

Avoid  banquets  which  are  given  by  strangers  ^  and  by 
Ignorant  persons.  But  if  ever  there  is  occasion  to  join  in 
them,  let  your  attention  be  carefully  fixed,  that  you  slip 
not  into  the  manners  of  the  vulgar  (the  uninstructed). 
For  you  must  know,  that  if  your  companion  be  impure,  he 
also  who  keeps  company  with  him  must  become  impure, 
though  he  should  happen  to  be  pure. 

Take  (apply)  the  things  which  relate  to  the  body  as  fav 
as  the  bare  use,  as  food,  drink,  clothing,  house,  and  slaves ; 
but  exclude  every  thing  which  is  for  show  or  luxury. 

As  to  pleasure  with  women,  abstain  as  far  as  you  can 
before  marriage :  but  if  you  do  indulge  in  it,  do  it  in  the 
way  which  is  conformable  to  custom.*  Do  not  howevei 
be  disagreeable  to  those  who  indulge  in  these  pleasures, 
or  reprove  them ;  and  do  not  often  boast  that  you  do  not 
indulge  in  them  yourself. 

If  a  man  has  reported  to  you,  that  a  certain  person 
speaks  ill  of  you,  do  not  make  any  defence  (answer)  to 
what  has  been  told  you :  but  reply,  The  man  did  not 
know  the  rest  of  my  faults,  for  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned these  only. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  theatres  often :  but  il 
there  is  ever  a  proper  occasion  for  going,  do  not  show 
yourself  as  being  a  partisan  of  any  man  except  your- 
self, that  is,  desire  only  that  to  be  done  which  is  done,, 
and  for  him  only  to  gain  the  prize  who  gains  the  prize ; 
for  in  this  way  you  will  meet  with  no  hindrance.  But 
abstain  entirely  from  shouts  and  laughter  at  any  (thing 

^  'Gonvivia  cum  hominibus  exiTaneis  et  rudibus,  disciplina  noD 
imbntis '  is  the  Liutiu  version. 

'  The  text  is  &s  ydtiifioy :  and  the  Latin  explanation  is  '  qua  £a8  eel 
nil ;  qua  uti  absque  fiagitio  licet' 
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or  person),  or  \iolent  emotiona.  And  wTten  yon  US 
come  away,  do  not  talk  much,  abont  what  has  passed  on 
the  Ktage,  except  about  that  ^rhich  may  lead  to  your  own 
improvement.  For  it  is  plain,  if  yon  do  talk  much  that 
yon  admired  the  speotaclo  (mora  than  you  ought).^ 

Do  not  go  to  the  hearing  of  certain  perBona'  reoitations 
nor  visit  them  readily.^  But  if  you  do  attend,  observe 
gravity  and  eedateness,  and  also  avoid  making  yonrself 


"\Then  you  are  going  to  meet  with  any  person,  and  ptir- 
tieularly  one  of  those  who  ure  considered  to  be  in  a  Buporior 
condition,  place  before  yourself  what  Socrates  or  Zeno 
would  have  done  in  sacL  circumstances,  and  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  proper  use  of  the  oocagion. 

When  yon  are  going  to  any  of  those  who  are  in  great 
power,  place  before  youraelf  that  you  will  not  find  the 
man  at  home,  that  you  will  be  excluded,  that  the  door 
will  not  be  opened  to  you,  that  tha  man  will  not  care 
about  you.  And  if  with  all  this  it  is  your  duly  to  visit 
him,  bear  what  happens,  and  never  say  to  yourself  that '" 
was  not  worth  the  trouble.  For  this  is  siQy,  and  marl 
the  charactar  of  a  man  who  is  offended  by  externals. 

lu  company  take  care  not  to  speak  much  and  ex< 
sively  about  your  own  acts  or  dangers  :  for  as  it  is  plea- 
sant to  you  to  make  mention  of  your  own  dangers,  it  ia 
not  so  pleasant  to  others  to  hear  what  has  happened  to 
j-ou.  Take  care  also  not  to  i)rovoke  laughter;  for  thii 
is  a  slippery  way  towards  vclgar  habits,  and  is  alaq 
adapted  to  diminish  the  respect  of  yoarneighbours.  Itil 
a  dangerous  habit  also  to  approach  obscene  talk, 
then  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens,  if  there  is 
opportunity,  rebuke  the  man  who  has  proceeded  to' 
talk  :  but  if  there  ia  not  an  opportunity,  by  your  silent 
at  least,  and  blushing  and  expression  of  dissatisfaction  hf] 
your  countenance,  show  plainly  that  you  are  displeased  at 
Huch  talk. 

'  Toadmiro  (eavfiiiiiv)  U  contrary  to  the  precept  or  Epicteliw: 
i.  29,  ii.  6,  iii.  20.    Upton. 

'  ^iicli  recitations  Here  oommon  nt  Rome,  nhoQ  antbors  road  th«l 
worltB  and  iavitoil  pertiana  lo  attnud.  Tlieae  recit:itioris  ai«  oliea 
meDtlanod  in  the  letters  of  the  jouDgcr  Plioy.    See  Epictetus,  uL  2& 
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XXXIV. 

If  you  have  received  tlie  impression  (ffMyTaartcv)  of  any 
pleasure,  guard  yourself  against  being  carried  away  by 
it ;  but  let  the  tning  wait  for  you,  and  allow  yourself  a 
certain  delay  on  your  own  part.  Then  think  of  both 
tiraes,  of  the  time  when  you  will  enjoy  the  pleasure,  and 
of  the  time  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  when  you 
will  repent  and  will  reproach  yourself.  And  set  against 
these  things  how  you  will  rejoice  if  you  have  abstained 
from  the  pleasure,  and  how  you  will  commend  yourself.  But 
if  it  seem  to  you  seasonable  to  undertake  (do)  the  thing, 
take  care  that  the  charm  of  it,  and  the  pleasure,  and  the 
attraction  of  it  shall  not  conquer  you :  but  set  on  the 
other  side  the  consideration  how  much  better  it  is  to  bo 
conscious  that  you  have  gained  this  victory. 


XXXV. 

When  you  have  decided  that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done 
and  are  doing  it,  never  avoid  being  seen  doing  it,  though 
the  many  shall  foim  an  unfavourable  opinion  about  it. 
For  if  it  is  not  right  to  do  it,  avoid  doing  the  thing ;  but 
if  it  is  right,  why  are  you  afraid  of  those  who  shall  find 
fault  wrongly  ? 

XXXVI. 

As  the  proposition  it  is  either  day  or  it  is  night  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  disjunctive  argument,  but  for 
the  conjunctive  is  of  no  value,  ^  so  in  a  symposium  (enter- 
tainment) to  select  the  larger  share  is  of  great  value 
for  the  body,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  social  feel- 
ing is  worth  nothing.  When  then  you  are  eating  with 
another,  remember  to  look  not  only  to  the  value  for  the 
body  of  the  things  set  before  you,  but  also  to  the  value 
of  the  behaviour  towards  the  host  which  ought  to  be 
observed.* 

'  Compare  1.  25, 11,  etc. 

s  See  the  note  of  Schweig.  on  xxxyI 
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xxsvn. 

If  yon  tave  BBsamed  a  character  above  yont  etr^gtli,  ^ 
yon  Lavo  tuth  acted  in  this   matter  in  an  Tmbecoraing 
way,  and  yon  Jmve  neglected  that  which  yon  might  have 

fulfilled. 

xxxvin. 

In  walking  about  as  you  take  care  not  to  step  on  a  nnil 
or  to  sprain  your  foot,  bo  take  care  not  to  damage  your 
own  miing  faculty  ;  and  if  we  observe  this  rule  in,  every 
act,  we  shall  undertake  the  act  with  more  Eecority. 

SSSIX. 

The  raeasnre  of  posaession  (property)  is  to  every  man 
the  body,  as  the  foot  ia  of  the  shoe.'  if  then  you  stand 
on  this  rule  (the  demands  of  the  body),  you  will  maintain 
tho  measure  :  but  if  you  pass  beyond  it,  you  must  then  of 
BeccBsity  be  hurried  as  it  were  down  a  precipice.  Ab  also 
in  the  matter  of  the  shoe,  if  yon  go  beyond  the  (necessitiw 
of  the)  foot,  the  shoe  ia  gilded,  then  of  a  purple  coloar^ 
then  embroidered :  ^  for  there  is  no  liuiit  to  Uiat 
has  onoe  pasiicd  the  true  measure. 


XL. 

Women  forthwith  from  the  age  of  fourteen*  are  calledj 
by  the  men  mistresBee  (mipiai,  dominae).     Therefore  sinoij 
they  Bee  that  there  is  nothing  else  that  they  can  ohtaii 
but  only  the  power  of  lying   with  men,  they  begin   ' 
decorate  themtielveB,  and  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  this,  '1 

'  C3ui  non  conveniet  eiia  rcB,  nt  calcena  olim. 
Si  pede  major  eiic.  t^ubvottet ;  si  minor,  tiret. 

Eorat.  Epp.  i.  10, 12,  and  Epp.  i.  7,  98. 

'  The  word  a  itemiTiv  'aou  pioluin,'   ornamented   with,  aeedle- 

*  Foarteen  was  oonsidercd  the  age  of  puberty  in  Roman  malei,  Iml 
in   femoleB  (ho  ago  of  twelve  {Juatin,   Inat  L  til.    22).     Comnue 
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It  is  wortli  OUT  while  then  to  take  care  that  they  may 
know  that  they  are  valued  (by  men)  for  nothing  else  than 
appearing  (being)  decent  and  modest  and  discreet. 

XLI. 

It  is  a  mark  of  a  mean  capacity  to  spend  much  time  on 
the  things  which  concern  the  body,  such  as  much  exercise, 
much  eating,  much  drinking,  much  easing  of  the  body, 
much  copulation.  But  these  things  should  be  done  as 
subordinate  things:  and  let  all  jour  care  be  directed  to 
the  mind. 

XLII.1 

When  any  person  treats  you  ill  or  speaks  ill  of  you, 
remember  that  he  does  this  or  says  this  because  he  thinks 
that  it  is  his  duty.  It  is  not  possible  then  for  him  to 
follow  that  which  seems  right  to  you,  but  that  which 
seems  right  to  himself.  Accordingly  if  he  is  wrong  in  his 
opinion,  he  is  the  person  who  is  hurt,  for  he  is  the  person 
who  has  been  deceived;  for  if  a  man  shall  suppose  the 
true  conjunction^  to  be  false,  it  is  not  the  conjunction 
which  is  hindered,  but  the  man  who  has  been  deceived 
about  it.  If  you  proceed  then  from  these  opinions,  you 
will  be  mild  in  temper  to  him  who  reviles  you :  for  say  on 
each  occasion.  It  seemed  so  to  him. 

XLIIL 

Every  thing  has  two  handles,  the  one  by  which  it  may 
be  borne,  the  other  by  which  it  may  not.  If  your  brother 
acts  unjustly,  do  not  lay  hold  of  the  act  by  that  handle 
wherein  he  acts  unjustly,  for  this  is  the  handle  which 
cannot  be  borne:  but  lay  hold  of  the  other,  that  he  is 
your  brother,  that  he  was  nurtured  with  you,  and  you  will 
lay  hold  of  the  thing  by  that  handle  by  which  it  can  be 
borne. 

*  See  Mrs.  0.*b  note,  in  which  she  sayg  *  Epictetns  seems  to  be  in 
part  mistiJsen  here,'  eta ;  and  I  think  that  he  is. 

'  T^  &Xi}0is  ffvfiv€ir\€yfi4roy  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  by  'yemm  con- 
junctum/  Mrs.  Garter  renders  it  by  'a  true  proposition/  which  I 
suppose  tc  be  the  meaning. 
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XLIV. 
These  reasoningB  do  not  cohere :  I  am  richer  than  _ 
therefore  I  am  better  than  yon ;  I  am  more  eloquent  tl  _ 
you,  therefore  I  am  better  than  you.     On  the  cuntrai 
these  rather  cohere,  I  am  rioher  than  you,  therefore  m; 
posfiessioiia  are  greater  than  yours :  I  am  more  eloquent 
than  you,  therefore  my  speech  is  superior  to  yonra.     Bnfe 
you  are  neither  posseseion  nur  speech. 

XLV. 
Uoes  a  man  bathe  quiclily  (early)  ?  do  not  Bay  that  ho 
bathes  badly,  but  that  he  haihes  quickly.  Does  a  man  drink 
much  wine?  do  not  say  that  lie  doeB  this  badly,  hut  say 
that  he  drinks  much.  For  before  you  shall  have  deter- 
mined the  opinion,'  how  do  you  know  whether  he  is  acting 
■wrong?  Thus  it  will  not  happen  to  you  to  comprehend 
some  appearances  which  are  capable  of  being  compre- 
heuded,  hut  to  assent  to  others. 

XL  VI. 
On  no  occasion  call  youi-self  a  philosopher,  and  do 
not  speak  much  among  the  uninstructed  aljout  theorems 
(philosophical  rules,  precepts) :  hut  do  that  ■which  follows 
from  them.  For  example  at  a  banquet  do  not  say  how  a 
man  ought  to  eat,  but  oat  as  you  ought  to  eat.  For 
remember  that  in  thia  way  Socrates''  also  altogether 
avoided  ostentation  :  persons  used  to  come  to  hiin  and  ask 
to  be  recommended  by  him  to  philosophers,  and  he  used  t« 
take  them  to  philosophers:  so  easily  did  he  submit  to 
being  overlooked.  Accordingly  if  any  oonTeraation  should 
arise  among  nninstructed  persons  about  auy  theorem,  gene- 
rall3'  be  silent;  for  there  is  great  danger  that  you  will 
immediately  vomit  up  what  you  have  not  digested.  And 
when  a  man  shall  say  to  you,  that  you  know  nothing,  an^ 
you  are  not  vexed,  then  he  sure  that  you  have  begun  the 
work  (of  philosophy).      For  even  sheep  do  not  vomit  up 

'  Mrs.  CaiUir  tTanxlates  this,  "  Unless  jroa  perfeotl;  undentand  tbs 
principle  [froni  wliiub  anyone  actaT." 
•8eeiu.a3,22;  iT.8,2. 
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their  grass  and  show  to  the  shepherds  how  much  they 
have  eaten ;  but  when  they  have  intenially  digested  the 
pasture,  they  produce  externally  wool  and. milk.  Do  you 
aiso'Show  not  your  theorems  to  the  unini^ucted,  but  show 
tiie'acts  which  come  from  their  digestion. 

XLvn. 

When  at  a  small  cost  you  are  supplied  with  every  ^hing 
for  the  body,  do  not  be  proud  of  this;  Hor,  if  you  "drink 
water,  say  on  every  occasion,  I  drink  water.  But  cotosider 
first,  how  much  more  frugal  the  poor  are  than  we,  and  how 
much'more  enduring  of  labour.  And  if  you  ever  vnsh  to 
exercisiB  yourself  in  labour  and  endurance,  do  it  for  your- 
self, and  not  for  others :  do  not  embrace  statues.^  But  if 
you  are  ever  very  thii-sty,  take  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
and  spit  it  out,  and  tell  no  man. 

xLvnr. 

The  condition  and  characteristic  of  an  uninstructed  per- 
son is  this :  he  never  expects  from  himself  profit  (advan- 
tage) nor  harm,  but  from  externals.  The  condition  and 
characteristic  of  a  philosopher  is  this :  he  expects  all  ad- 
vantage and  all  harm  from  himself.  The  signs  (marks) 
of  one  who  is  making  progress  are  these :  he  censures  no 
man,  he  praises  no  man,  he  blames  no  man,  he  accuses  no 
man,  he  says  nothing  about  himself  as  if  he  were  some- 
body or  knew  something ;  when  he  is  impeded  at  all  or 
hindered,  he  blames  himself:  if  a  man  praises  him,  he 
ridicules  the  praiser  to  himself:  if  a  man  censures  him,  he 
makes  no  defence :  he  goes  about  like  weak  persons,  being 
careful  not  to  move  any  of  the  things  which  are  placed, 
before  they  are  firmly  fixed:  he  removes  all  desire  from 
himself,  and  he  transfers  aversion  (JbcKXtxriy)  to  those  things 
only  of  the  things  within  our  power  which  are  contrary  to 
nature :  he  employs  a  moderate  movement  towards  every 
thing:  whether  he  is  considered  foolish  or  ignorant,  he 
cares  not :  and  in  a  word  he  watches  himself  as  if  he  were 
an  enemy  and  lying  in  ambush. 

>  8ee  iii«  12. 

2  1^ 
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XLIX. 

When  a  man  is  proud  because  He  can  undeistand  ani 
explain  the  writings  of  Ghrysippus,  say  to  yonrsel^  If 
Chrysippns  had  not  written  obsonrelj,  this  man  would 
have  nad  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  But  what  is  it  that  I 
wish  ?  To  understand  Nature  and  to  follow  it.  I  inquire 
therefore  who  is  the  interpreter :  and  when  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  Obrysippus,  I  come  to  him  (the  interpreter). 
But  I  do  not  understand  what  is  written,  and  therefore  I 
seek  the  interpreter.  And  so  far  there  is  yet  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  But  when  I  shall  have  found  the  interpreter, 
the  thing  that  remains  is  to  use  the  precepts  (the  lessons). 
This  itself  is  the  only  thing  to  be  proud  oL  But  if  I  sbaU 
admire  the  exposition,  what  else  have  I  been  made  nnlesB 
a  grammarian  instead  of  a  philosopher?  except  in  one 
thing,  that  I  am  explaining  Onrysippns  instead  of  Homer. 
"When  then  any  man  says  to  me,  Bead  Ohrysippus  to  me, 
I  rather  blush,  when  I  cannot  show  my  acts  like  to  and 
oonsistent  with  his  words. 

L. 

Whatever  things  (rules)  are  proposed  ^  to  you  [for  the 
conduct  of  life]  abide  by  ihem,  as  if  they  were  laws,  as  if 
you  would  be  guilty  of  impiety  if  you  transgressed  any  of 
them.  And  whatever  any  man  shall  say  about  yon,  do 
not  attend  to  it :  for  this  is  no  affair  of  yours.  How  long 
will  you  then  still  defer  thinking  yourself  worthy  of  the 
best  things,  and  in  no  matter  transgressing  the  distinctive 
reason  ?  *  Have  you  accepted  the  theorems  (rules),  which 
it  was  your  duty  to  agree  to,  and  have  you  agreed  to 
them?  what  teacher  then  do  you  still  expect  Uk&t  yon 
defer  to  him  the  correction  of  yourself?  You  are  no  longer 
a  youth,  but  already  a  full-grown  man.    If  then  you  are 

>  This  may  mean,  'what  is  proposed  to  yon  by  philosophers,'  and 
especially  in  this  little  book.  Sobweighaeuser  thinks  that  it  may  mean 
'  what  you  have  proposed  to  yourself : '  but  he  is  inclined  to  understand 
it  simply, '  what  is  proposed  aboye,  or  taught  above.' 

*  rhv  itaipovvra  \6yov,  'Earn  partitionem  rationis  intelligo,  qua 
initio  dixit,  Quaedam  in  potestate  nostra  esse,  quaedam  non  esse.* 
Wolt 
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negligent  and  slothful,  and  aro  continnally  making  pro- 
orastination  after  procrastination,  and  proposal  (intention) 
after  proposal,  and  fixing  day  after  day,  after  which  you 
will  attend  to  yourself,  you  will  not  know  that  you  are 
not  making  improvement  but  you  will  continue  ignorant 
(uninstructed)  both  while  you  live  and  till  you  die.  Im- 
mediately then  think  it  right  to  live  as  a  full-grown  man, 
and  one  who  is  making  proficiency,  and  let  every  thing 
which  appears  to  you  to  De  the  best  be  to  you  a  law  which 
must  not  be  transgressed.  And  if  any  thing  laborious,  or 
pleasant  or  glorious  or  inglorious  be  presented  to  you, 
remember  that  now  is  the  contest,  now  are  the  Olympic 
games,  and  they  cannot  be  deferred ;  and  that  it  depends 
on  one  defeat  and  one  giving  way  that  progress  is  either 
lost  or  maintained.  Socrates  in  this  way  became  perfect, 
in  all  things  improving  himself,  attending  to  nothing 
except  to  reason.  But  you,  though  you  are  not  yet  a 
Socrates,  ought  to  live  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  Socrates. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  place  (part,  rosro?)  in 
philosophy  is  the  use  of  theorems  (precepts,  ^ccdpn/Aara), 
for  instance,  that  we  must  not  lie :  the  second  part  18  that 
of  demonstrations,  for  instance.  How  is  it  proved  that  we 
ought  not  to  lie :  the  third  is  that  which  is  confirmatory 
of  these  two  and  explanatory,  for  example.  How  is  this  a 
demonstration?  For  what  is  demonstration,  what  is  con* 
sequence,  what  is  contradiction,  what  is  truth,  what  is 
falsehood  ?  The  third  part  (topic)  is  necessary  on  account 
of  the  second,  and  the  second  on  account  of  the  first ;  but 
the  most  necessary  and  that  on  which  we  ought  to  rest  is 
the  first.  But  we  do  the  contrary.  Eor  we  ppend  our 
time  on  the  third  topic,  and  all  our  earnestness  is  about 
it :  but  we  entirely  neglect  the  first.  Therefore  we  lie ; 
Dut  the  demonstration  that  we  ought  not  to  lie  we  have 
ready  to  hand. 


2  D  2 
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LII. 
In  every  thing  (circumstance)  we  Bbonld  hold  theM  I 

r:iftiim'<  ready  to  hand : 

Lead  me,  O  Zeue,  and  thou  0  DaBHuy. 
Tbe  wa;  that  I  am  bid  by  you  to  go : 
To  foIloiT  I  am  reailj.  If  I  olioose  not, 
I  taeke  myself  a  wretch,  and  alill  most  follow. 


And  the  tbiid  also :  0  Crito,  if  bo  it  pleases  the  Gods,  fa 
let  It  be;  AnytiiH  and  Melitus  are  able  indeed  to  kill  nuj, 
Viut  they  cannot  harm  me.' 

■  The  Ent  fonr  verges  are  by  the  Stoio  CleaotbeB.  (be  papil  of  Zeiicf 
Kid  the  teaaher  of  Cbrjsipptis.  He  was  a  native  of  Aaans  in  MyEiar 
and  SimpliciuH,  wbo  wiute  bia  commentaiy  oa  tbe  Encheiridiou  in  thL 
sixth  century,  a.d.,  saw  eceo  at  this  late  peiiad  in  Absub  a  beautifid 
statae  of  GUaQthes  erected  b;  a.  decree  of  the  Romi(.n  senate  in  bononr- 
of  this  eicoUent  msn.    (Simplioius,  ed.  Schweig.  p.  522.) 

'  The  two  Bocoad  vetsea  aie  Irom  a  play  of  Earipides,  a  writer  vho 
but  snpptied  more  veriea  for  quotation  than  any  sntient  tngedian. 

'  The  third  qaotatioa  is  from  the  Crlton  of  Plato.     Booratea  iafiM 
speaker.     The  lust  part  ia  from  the  Apology  of  Plato,  and  Sootates  ' 
bIbo  the  speaker.    The  words  '  and  the  tliird  alfio,*  Bchweighaena 
ittkye,  bave  been  introduced  from  the  CDmmentary  of  Simplicins. 

SimptiduB  coni^ludaa  bis  commentary  thns:  EpictetuB  oonneots  th* 
end  with  the  beginning,  nhicb  reminds  us  of  what  was  said  in  t*-* 
Irginning,  that  the  man  who  places  the  good  and  the  erii  emi  _ 
(ho  things  whioli  are  in  our  ponder,  and  not  :a  e^teiaala,  nill  ueittui' 
lie  compelkil  by  any  man  nor  ever  iiuiued. 
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These  Fragments  are  entitled  "  Epicteti  Fragmenta  maxime 
ex  loanne  Stobaeo,  Antonio,  et  Maximo  collecta"  (ed. 
Schweig.).  There  are  some  notes  and  emendations  on  the 
Frs^ments ;  and  a  short  dissertation  on  ihem  by  Schweig- 
haeuser. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Stobaens  nor  of  his  time,  except 
the  fact  that  he  has  preserved  some  extracts  of  an  ethical 
kind  from  the  New  Platonist  Hierocles,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore concluded  that  Stobaeus  lived  after  Hierocles.  The 
fragments  attributed  to  Epictetus  are  preserved  by  Sto- 
baeus in  his  work  entitled  'AvtfoXoytov,  or  Florilegium  or 
Sermones. 

Antonius  Monachus,  a  Greek  monk,  also  made  a  Flori- 
legium, entitled  Melissa  (the  bee).  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  certainly  much  later  than  the  time  of 
Stobaeus. 

Maximus,  also  named  the  monk,  and  reverenced  as  a 
saint,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and 
bom  about  a.d.  680. 

Some  of  the  Fragments  contained  in  the  edition  of 
Schweighaeuser  are  certainly  not  from  Epictetus.  Many 
of  the  fragments  are  obscure ;  but  they  are  translated  as 
accurately  as  I  can  translate  them,  and  the  reader  must 
give  to  them  such  meaning  as  he  can. 
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L 

Tux  life  which  is  implicated  with  fortune  (depends  on 
fortune)  is  like  a  winter  torrent :  for  it  is  turbulent,  and 
full  of  mud,  and  difficult  to  cross,  and  tyrannical,  and 
noisy,  and  of  short  duration. 

IL 

A  soul  which  is  conversant  with  virtue  is  like  an  ever 
flowing  source,  for  it  is  pure  and  tranquil  and  potable  and 
sweet  ^  and  communicative  (social),  and  rich  and  harmless 
and  free  from  mischief. 

IIL 
If  you  wish  to  be  good,  first  believe  that  you  are  bad« 

Tt  is  better  to  do  wrong  seldom  and  to  own  it,  and  to 
act  right  for  the  most  part,  than  seldom  to  admit  that  you 
have  done  wrong  and  to  do  wrong  often. 

V. 

Check  (punish)  your  passions  (tto^),  that  you  may  not 
be  punished  by  them. 

VL 

Do  not  so  much  be  ashamed  of  that  (disgrace)  which 
proceeds  from  men's  opinion  as  fly  from  that  which  comes 
from  the  truth. 

VII. 

If  you  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of,  learn  to  speak  well 
(of  others)  :  and  when  you  have  learned  to  speak  well  of 
them,  try  to  act  well,  and  so  you  will  reap  the  fruit  of 
"eing  well  spoken  of. 

VIII. 

i'reedom  and  slavery,  the  one  is  the  name  of  virtue,  and 

'  other  of  vice:  and  both  are  acts  of  the  will.     But 

^ere  there  is  no  will,  neither  of  them  touches  (affects) 

'•;  Consult  the  Lexicons  for  t^is  sense  of  v6ffTi/i9u 
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these  iliings.  But  the  loul  is  accustomed  to  he  master  of 
the  hody,  and  the  things  which  helong  to  the  hody  have 
no  share  in  the  wilL  For  no  man  is  a  slave  who  is  free  in 
his  wilL^ 

IX. 

It  is  an  evil  chain,  fortune  (a  chain)  of  the  hody,  and 
vice  of  the  soul.  For  he  who  is  loose  (free)  in  the  hody, 
but  hound  in  the  soul  is  a  slave :  but  on  the  contrary  he 
who  is  bound  in  the  body,  but  free  (unbound)  in  the  soul, 
is  free. 

X. 

The  bond  of  the  body  is  loosened  by  nature  through 
death,  and  by  vice  through  money  :^  but  the  bond  of  the 
soul  is  loosened  by  learning,  and  by  experience  and  by 
discipline. 

XI. 

If  you  wish  to  live  without  perturbation  and  with  plea- 
sure, try  to  have  all  who  dweU  with  you  good.  And  you 
will  have  them  good,  if  you  instruct  the  willing,  and 
dismiss  those  who  are  unwilling  (to  be  taught) :  for  there 
will  fly  away  together  with  those  who  have  fled  away 
both  wickedness  and  slavery ;  and  there  will  be  left  with 
those  who  remain  with  you  goodness  and  liberty. 

xn. 

It  is  a  shame  for  those  who  sweeten  drink  with  the 
gifts  of  the  bees,  by  badness  to  embitter  reason  which  is 
the  gift  of  the  gods, 

XIIL 

No  man  who  loves  money,  and  loves  pleasure,  and 
loves  fame,  also  loves  mankind,  but  only  he  who  loves 
virtue. 

*  See  Schweig.'s  note. 

*  **  He  does  not  say  this  *  that  it  is  bad  if  a  man  by  money  shoold 
redeem  hlmsexf  from  bunds,*  but  he  moans  that  *  even  a  bad  man,  if 
he  has  money,  can  redeem  himself  fion  the  bonds  of  the  body  and  so 
secure  his  liberty.'  **    Sohweig. 


XIV. 

As  yon  would  not  diooBe  to  sail  in  a  large  and  decorate 
ftnd  gold-laden  ship  (or  ship  orodmented  witli  gold),  u 
to  he  drowned;  bo  do  not  choose  to  dwell  in  a  large  a 
tofitly  house  and  to  be  disturbed  (hj  cares). 

XV. 

When  we  have  been  invited  to  a  banquet,  we  tate  wl 
is  set  before  ua  :  but  if  a  ^est  should  aidi  the  host  to  . 
before  him  fiah  or  sweet  cakes,  be  would  be  considered 
he  an  uni'easonable  fellow.     But  in  Ihe  world  we 
Gods  for  what  they  do  not  give;  and  wa  do  ihis  thoogb' 
the  things  are  many  which  they  have  given. 


SVL 
They  are  amasing  fellows,  said  be  (Epictetua),  who  a 
prond  of  the  things  whieh  are  not  in  our  power.  A  tnan 
says,  I  am  better  than  you,  for  I  pOi^seBa  much  land,  anA, 
you  are  wasting  with  hunger.  Another  saya,  I  am  of 
consular  rank.  Another  says,  I  am  a  Piocurator  (€»■£• 
TpojTDs).  Another,  I  have  curly  hair.  Btit  a  horse  doetf 
not  say  to  a  horse,  I  am  superior  to  you,  for  I  po»<Bestf 
much  fodder,  and  much  barley,  and  my  bile  are  of  gold' 
and  my  harnes'4  is  embroidered :  but  he  saya,  I  am  swifter 
than  you.  And  every  animal  is  better  or  worse  from  hiB; 
own  merit  (virtue)  or  his  own  badnea''.  Is  there  then  no 
virtue  in  man  only?  and  must  we  look  to  the  haii',  an^ 
our  clothes  and  to  our  ancestois?  ^^ 


XVII. 
The  sick  are  vexed  with  the  physician  who  gives  thoi 
no  advice,  and  think  that  he  has  despaired  of  them.  But 
why  should  they  not  have  the  same  feeling  towards  tbo. 
philosopher,  and  think  that  he  has  despaired  of  thoir 
coming  to  a  sound  state  i:if  mind,  if  he  says  nothing  at  aD 
that  IB  useful  to  a  man  ? 
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xviri. 

Those  wHo  are  we)l  constituted  in  the  body  endure 
both  heat  aud  cold :  and  bo  thoBC  who  are  well  constituted 
in  the  eoul  endnre  both  auger  and  grief  and  excessive  joy 
and  the  other  afEects. 

XIX 

Eiamine  yourself  whether  you  wish  to  be  i^ich  or  to  bo 
iappy.  If  you  wish  to  be  rich,  you  should  know  that  it 
is  neither  a  good  thing  nor  at  all  in  your  power :  but  if 
you  wish  to  be  happy,  you  should  know  that  it  Js  both  a 
good  thing  and  in  your  power,  lor  the  one  is  a  temporary 
loan  of  fortune,  and  happiness  conies  from  the  will. 


XX. 
As  when  you  see  a  viper  or  an  asp  or  a  scorpion  in  an 
ivory  or  golden  box,  you  do  not  on  account  of  the  costli- 
ness of  the  material  love  it  or  think  it  happy,  but  booauae 
the  nature  of  it  is  pernicious,  you  turn  awaj'  from  it  and 
loathe  it ;  so  when  you  shall  seo  vice  dwelling  in  wealth 
and  in  the  swollen  fulness  of  fortune,  be  not  struck  by 
the  splendour  of  the  material,  but  despise  the  false  cha- 
racter of  the  morals. 

XXI. 

Wealth  is  not  one  of  the  good  things ;  great  expenditure 
is  one  of  the  bad ;  moderation  (o-coi^pMnnT;)  is  one  of  the 
good  things.  And  moderation  invites  to  frugality  and  the 
acquisition  of  good  things :  but  wealth  invites  to  great 
expenditure  and  draws  us  away  from  moderation.  It  is 
difficult  then  for  a  rich  man  to  be  moderate,  or  for  a  mode- 
rate man  to  be  rich.' 

'  '  How  hnrdly  shall  they  that  hnvo  riches  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  Mark  i.  23  (Mrs.  Carter).  Thia  expieesion  in  Slark  sets  fortli 
the  danger  of  riches,  a  fact  which  all  men  kuow  who  use  tbek  ohaeivo- 
tion.  In  the  next  Terse  the  tn.th  is  expressed  iu  this  foim, 'How 
hurd  it  is  for  tbetu  that  trast  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  The  Btuica  vieweil  wealth  as  among  the  thiu^a  -^Mt^  wb 
iudifferect,  neither  good  nor  bod. 
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As  if  you  were  begotten  or  bom  in  a  ship,  joa  wooU 
not  be  eager  to  be  the  master  of  it  (in;/9cpKi^n7s),  so— %^ 
For  neither  there  (in  the  ship^  will  the  ship  natandly  hd 
eonneoted  with  yon,  nor  wealth  in  the  otner  oase;  but 
reason  is  every  where  naturally  oonnected  with  yon.  As 
then  reason  is  a  thing  which  naturally  belongs  to  yeu 
and  is  bom  in  you,  consider  this  also  as  specially  your 
own  and  take  care  of  it. 


If  yon  had  been  bom  among  the  Persians,  yoa  would 
not  have  wished  to  live  in  Hellas  (Greece),  but  to  have 
lived  in  Perbia  happy :  so  if  you  are  bom  in  poverty,  why 
do  you  seek  to  grow  rich,  and  why  do  you  not  remain  in 
poverty  and  be  happy  ?  * 

*  The  other  member  of  the  oomparison  has  been  omitted  by  some 
aooident  in  the  MSS.  Wolf  in  his  Latin  yersion  supplied  by  oonjeotnie 
the  omission  in  this  manner:  'ita  neque  in  terris  divitiae  tlbi  ezpe* 
iendae  sont.'    Bohweig. 

*  To  some  persons  the  comparison  will  not  seem  apt  Also  the 
notion  that  every  man  should  be  taught  to  rise  aboye  the  condition  in 
which  he  is  bom  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  a  bett^  tfto^hi^g 
I  think  that  it  is  not  Few  persons  haye  the  talents  and  the  character 
which  enable  them  to  rise  fiiom  a  low  condition ;  and  the  proper  lessee 
for  them  is  to  stay  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  bom  and  to  be 
content  with  it.  Those  who  have  the  power  of  risiiig  from  a  low 
condition  will  rise  whether  they  are  advised  to  attempt  it  or  not :  and 
generally  they  will  not  be  able  to  rise  without  doing  something  osefiil 
to  society.  Those  who  have  ability  suflScient  to  raise  themaelves  from 
a  low  estate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  it  to  the  damage  of  society, 
are  perhaps  only  few,  but  certainly  there  are  such  persons.  They  rise 
by  ability,  by  the  use  of  fraud,  by  bad  means  almost  innumerable, 
Tniey  gam  wealth,  they  fill  high  places,  they  disturb  sodetr,  they  are 
plagfues  and  pests,  and  the  world  looks  on  sometimes  witii  stupid 
admiration  until  death  removes  the  dazzling  and  deceitful  image,  and 
honest  men  breathe  freelv  again. 

In  the  Church  of  England  Catechism  there  are  two  answers  to  two 
^estions,  one  on  our  duty  to  Grod,  the  other  on  our  duty  to  our 
neighbour.  Both  the  answers  would  be  accepted  by  Epictetus,  except 
men  few  words  as  were  not  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  hia  age. 
The  second  answer  ends  with  the  words  *"  to  leftrn  and  labour  to  get 
tnine  own  living  and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  statu  of  life  unto  wliich  it 
•hall  please  God  to  call  me.' 
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XXIV. 

As  ill  is  better  to  lie  compressed  in  a  narrow  bed  and  be 
Iifialthy  than  to  be  tossed  with  disease  on  a  broad  couch, 
60  also  it  is  better  to  contract  yourself  within  a  small  com- 
petence and  to  be  happy  than  to  have  a  great  fortu&e  and 
to  be  wretched. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  poverty  which  produces  sorrow,  but  desire ; 
nor  does  wealth  release  from  fear,  but  reason  (the  power 
of  reasoning,  Xoyurfw^).  If  then  you  acquire  this  power 
of  reasoning,  yon  will  neither  desire  wealth  nor  complain 
of  poverty. 

XXVI. 

Neither  is  a  horse  elated  nor  proud  of  his  man^r  and 
trappings  and  coverings,  nor  a  bird  of  his  little  shreds  of 
clotii  and  of  his  nest :  but  both  of  them  are  proud  of  their 
swiftness,  one  proud  of  the  swiftness  of  the  feet,  and  the 
other  of  the  wings.  Do  you  also  then  not  be  greatly 
proud  of  your  food  and  dress  and,  in  short,  of  any  external 
things,  but  be  proud  of  your  integrity  and  good  deeds 

(cVTTOtta). 

xxvn. 

To  live  well  differs  from  living  extravagantly :  for  the 
first  comes  from  moderation  and  a  sufficiency  (avrapxcias) 
and  good  order  and  propriety  and  frugality ;  but  the  other 
comes  from  intemperance  and  luxury  and  want  of  order 
and  want  of  propriety.  And  the  end  (the  consequence)  of 
the  one  is  true  praise,  but  of  the  other  blame.  If  then 
you  wish  to  live  well,  do  not  seek  to  be  commended  for 
profuse  expenditure. 

xxvin. 

Lot  the  measure  to  you  of  all  food  and  drink  be  the  first 
satisfying  of  the  desire ;  and  let  the  food  and  the  pleasure 
be  the  desire  (appetite)  itself:  and  you  wUl  neither  take 
more  than  is  necesisary,  nor  will  you  want  cooks,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  drink  that  comes  in  the  way. 
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Make  your  maimer  of  eating  neither  Inxnnons  sal 
gloomy,  but  lively  and  frugal,  that  the  soal  may  not  be 
perturbed  throneh  being  deoeived  by  the  pleasures  of  tho 
body,  and  that  it  may  despise  them ;  ana  that  the  soul 
may  not  be  injured  by  the  enjoyment  of  present  luxuiy, 
and  the  body  may  not  afterwards  suffer  from  disease.^ 

XXX. 

Take  care  that  the  food  which  you  put  into  the  stomach 
does  not  fatten  (nourish)  you,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
mind  :  for  the  food  is  changed  into  excrement,  and  ejected, 
and  the  urine  also  flows  out  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the 
cheerfulness,  even  if  the  soul  be  separated,  remains  always 
uncormpted.^ 

XXXL 

In  banquets  remember  that  you  entertain  two  guests, 
body  and  soul :  and  whatever  you  shall  have  given  to  the 
body  you  soon  eject :  but  what  you  shall  have  given  to 
the  soul,  you  keep  always. 

XXXIL 

Do  not  mix  anger  with  profuse  expenditure  and  serve 
them  up  to  your  guests.  Profusion  which  fills  the  body 
is  quickly  gone ;  but  anger  sinks  into  the  soul  and  xemahid 
for  a  long  time.  Consider  then  that  you  be  not  trans- 
ported with  anger  and  insult  your  guests  at  a  great 
expense;  but  rather  please  them  with  frugality  and  by 
gentle  behaviour.^ 

*  Mrs.  Garter  savs, '  I  have  not  translated  this  fragment,  because  I 
do  not  understand  it.*  Schweighaeuser  says  also  that  he  does  not 
understand  it  I  have  given  what  may  be  the  meaning ;  bat  it  is  not 
an  exact  translation,  which  in  the  present  state  of  the  text  is  not 
possible. 

'  This  fragment  is  perhaps  more  corrupt  than  XXIX.  See  Sohweig.*a 
note.  I  see  no  sense  in  ^ireuvos,  nnd  I  have  used  the  word  oZpos^  whiob 
is  a  possible  rending.    The  conclusion  appears  quite  unintelligible^ 

*  see  Schwe^.'s  note. 
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sxsm. 

In  your  banquets  (meals)  take  care  that  those  who 
Berve  (yonr  elavea)  are  not  more  than  those  who  are 
eerved  ;  fat  it  is  foolish  for  many  souls  (pereons)  to  wait 
on  a  favr  couches  (seats). 

XXXIV. 

It  is  best  if  even  in  the  preparations  for  a  feast  yon 
take  a  part  of  the  labour,  and  at  the  enjoyment  of  the 
food,  while  you  are  feasting,  you  share  wlfii  those  who 
serve  the  thjnga  which  are  before  yon.  But  if  such, 
behaviour  be  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  remember  that 
you  are  served  when  you  are  not  labouring  by  those  who 
are  labouring,  when  you  are  eatiog  by  those  who  are  not 
eating,  when  you  are  drinking  by  those  who  are  not 
drinlang,  while  you  are  talking  by  those  who  are  silent, 
while  you  are  at  ease  by  those  who  are  under  constraint ; 
and  if  you  remember  this,  you  will  neither  being  heated 
witb  anger  bo  guil^  of  any  absurditj^  jonrselfj  nor  by 
irritating  another  wiU  you  cause  any  misohief.' 

XXXV. 

Quarrelling  and  contention  are  every  where  foolJsh,  and 
particularly  in  bilk  over  wine  they  are  unbecoming :  for 
a  man  who  is  drunk  could  not  teach  a  man  who  is  sober, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  could  a  drunken  man  be  convinced 
by  a  sober  man.  But  where  there  is  not  sobriety,  it  will 
appear  that  to  no  purpose  have  you  laboured  for  the  result 
of  pei-suafiion.^ 

XXXVI. 


Grasshoppers  (cicadae)  are  musical:  enails  have  no 
Aoiee.  Snails  have  pleasure  in  being  moist,  but  giaas- 
hoppers  in  being  dry.  Next  the  dew  invites  fortli  the 
enails  and  for  this  they  crawl  out ;  but  on  the  ciinlrary 
the  sun  when  he  is  hot,  rouses  the  grasshoppers  and  ihey 
sing  in  the  sun.     Therefore  if  you  wish  to  be  a  musical 

■  I  am  not  snre  about  tlio  eiact  meaning  of  the  wiuclusiou.  Sqb 
Bchwpig.'a  note, 

9  Tliu  is  not  a  translstioa  of  the  ooncluaion.  Perbau  it  is  eomo- 
thing  like  tiie  meaning-.    See  Schweig.'a  noto. 
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man  and  to  baiTQonize  well  with  others,  when  over  ths 
cups  the  soul  is  hedewed  with  wine,  at  that  time  do  not 
permit  the  sotd  to  go  forth  and  to  be  polluted ;  but  when 
In  company  (parties)  it  is  fired  by  reason,  then  bid  her  to 
atter  oraoular  words  and  tf>  sing  the  oracles  of  justice. 

xxxvn. 

Examine  in  three  ways  him  who  is  talking  with  you, 
as  superior,  or  as  inferior,  or  as  equal :  and  if  he  is  supe- 
rior, YOU  shotdd  listen  to  him  and  be  convinced  by  him : 
but  if  he  is  inferior,  you  should  convince  him;  if  he 
is  equal,  you  should  agree  with  him ;  and  thus  you  will 
never  be  guilty  of  being  quarrelsome. 

XXXVIIL 

It  is  better  by  assenting  to  truth  to  conquer  opinion, 
than  by  assenting  to  opinion  to  be  conquered  by  truth. 

XXXIX. 

If  you  seek  truth,  you  will  not  seek  by  every  means  to 
gain  a  victory ;  and  if  you  have  found  truth,  you  will 
have  the  gain  of  not  being  defeated. 

XL. 

Truth  conquers  with  itself;  but  opinion  conquers  among 
those  who  are  external.^ 

XLI. 

.  It  is  better  to  live  with  one  free  man  and  to  be  without 
fear  and  free,  than  to  be  a  slave  with  many. 

XLII. 

What  you  avoid  sufferiug,  do  not  attempt  to  make 
others  suffer.  You  avoid  slavery :  take  care  that  others 
are  not  your  slaves.  For  if  you  endure  to  have  a  slave, 
you  appear  to  be  a  slave  yourself  first.  For  vice  has  ne 
oommunity  with  virtue,  nor  freedom  with  slavery, 

^  This  is  not  dear. 
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XLIIL 

As  lie  who  is  in  health  would  not  choose  to  be  served 
(ministered  to)  by  the  sick,  nor  for  those  who  dwell  with 
him  to  be  sick,  so  neither  would  a  free  man  endure  to  be 
served  by  slaves,  or  for  those  who  live  with  him  to  be 
slaves. 

XLIV. 

Whoever  yon  are  who  wish  to  be  not  among  the  number 
of  slaves,  release  yourself  from  slavery :  and  you  will  be 
free,  if  you  are  released  from  desire.  For  neither  Aris- 
tides  nor  Epaminondas  nor  Lycurgus  through  being  rich 
and  served  by  slaves  were  named  the  one  just,  the  other  a 
god,  and  the  third  a  saviour,  but  because  they  were  poor 
and  delivered  Hellas  (Greece)  from  slavery.^ 

XLV, 

If  you  wish  your  house  to  be  well  managed,  imitate  the 
Spartan  Lycurgus.  For  as  he  did  not  fence  his  city  with 
walls,  but  fortified  the  inhabitants  by  virtue  and  pre- 
served the  city  always  free ;  *  so  do  you  not  cast  around 
(your  house)  a  large  court  and  raise  high  towers,  but 
strengthen  tne  dwellers  by  good  will  and  fidelity  and 
friendship,  and  then  nothing  harmful  will  enter  it,  not 
even  if  the  whole  band  of  wickedness  shall  array  itself 
against  it. 

XLVI. 

Do  not  hang  your  house  round  with  tablets  and  pictures, 
but  decorate  it  with  moderation  (o-cD^pooiV};) :  for  the  one 
is  of  a  foreign  (unsuitable)  kind,  and  a  temporary  decep- 
tion of  the  eyes ;  but  the  other  is  a  natural  and  indelible, 
and  perpetual  ornament  of  the  house. 

>  It  is  observed  that  the  term  'jnst'  applies  to  Aristides;  the  term 
*  god '  was  giyen  to  Lycnrg^  by  the  Pythia  or  Delphic  oraole ;  the 
name  '  saviour '  by  his  own  citizens  to  Epaminondas. 

^  Schweig.  quotes  Polybins  ix.  10,  1,  *a  city  is  not  adorned  b^ 
external  things,  but  by  the  virtue  of  those  who  dwell  in  it.'  Alcaeui 
■ay%  22,  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  1813,^ 

ob  \ieoi 
rtix^tcv  c?  BcSo/icC/icvoi, 
itKK*  Mp€S  rr^Xios  T^pyos  ap4SM 
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XLvn. 

Tnstcad  of  an  herd  of  oxen,  endeaTonr  to  assemble  herds 
of  friends  in  your  house. 

XLVHL 

As  a  wolf  resembles  a  dog,  so  both  a  flatterer,  and  an 
adulterer  and  a  parasite,  resemble  a  friend.  Take  care 
then  that  instead  of  watoh  dog^  jou  do  not  without  know- 
ing it  let  in  mischievous  wolves. 

XLIX. 

To  be  eager  that  your  house  should  be  admired  by  being 
whitened  with  gypsum,  is  the  mark  of  a  man  who  has  no 
taste :  but  to  set  off  (decorate)  our  morals  by  the  goodness 
of  our  communication  (social  habits)  is  the  mark  of  a  man 
who  is  a  lover  of  beauty  and  a  lover  of  man. 

L. 

If  you  begin  by  admiring  little  things,*  you  vidll  not 
be  thought  worthy  of  great  things  :  but  if  you  despise  the 
little,  you  will  be  greatly  admired. 

LI. 

Nothing  is  smaller  (meaner)  than  love  of  pleasure,  and 
love  of  gain  and  pride.  Notmn^  is  superior  to  magnani- 
mity, and  gentleness,  and  love  of  mankind,  and  beneficence. 

LII. 

They  bring  forward  (they  name,  they  mention)  the 
peevish  philosophers  (the  Stoics),  whose  opinion  it  is  that 
pleasure  is  not  a  thing  conformable  to  nature,  but  is  a 
thing  which  is  consequent  on  the  things  which  are  con- 
formable to  nature,  as  justice,  temperance,  freedom.  What 

*  Sohweig.  says  that  in  tho  reading  ihy  Oavfidfys  rh,  fxiKp^  irp&rov 
the  word  irp&rov  is  wanting  in  four  MSS.,  and  that  Schow  omitted 
vpQroy.  and  that  he  has  followed  Schow.  But  rrwror  is  in  Schweiir.'i 
text  * 
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then  ?  is  the  soul  pleased  and  made  tranquil  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  body  which  are  smaller,  as  Epicurus  says ; 
and  is  it  not  pleased  with  its  own  good  things,  which  are 
the  greatest?  And  indeed  nature  has  given  to  me 
modesty,  and  I  blush  much  when  I  think  of  saying  any 
thing  base  (indecent).  This  motion  (feeling)  does  not 
permit  me  to  make  (consider)  pleasure  the  good  and  the 
end  (purpose)  of  life.^ 

LIII. 

In  Borne  the  women  have  in  their  hands  Plato's  Polity 
(the  Republic),  because  it  allows  (advises)  the  women  to 
be  common,  for  they  attend  only  to  the  words  of  Plato, 
not  to  his  meaning.  Now  he  does  not  recommend  mar- 
riage and  one  man  to  cohabit  with  one  woman,  and  then 
that  the  women  should  be  common  :  but  he  takes  away 
such  a  marriage,  and  introduces  another  kind  of  marriage. 
And  in  fine,  men  are  pleased  with  finding  excuses  for 
their  faults.  Yet  philosophy  says  that  we  ought  not  to 
stretch  out  even  a  finger  without  a  reason.^ 

LIV. 

Of  pleasures  those  which  occur  most  rarely  give  the 
greatest  delight. 

LV. 

If  a  man  should  transgress  moderation,  the  things  which 
give  the  greatest  delight  would  become  the  things  which 
give  the  least. 

LVL 

It  is  just  to  commend  Agrippinus  for  this  reason,  that 
though  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  worth,  he  never 
praised  himself;  but  even  if  another  person  praised  him, 
he  would  blush.  And  he  was  such  a  man  (Epictetus  said) 
that  he  would  write  in  praise  of  any  thing  disagreeable 
that  befel  him ;  if  it  was  a  fever,  he  would  write  of  a 
fever ;  if  he  was  disgraced,  he  would  write  of  dis&rrace ; 
if  he  were  banished,  of  banishment.  And  on  one  occasion 
(he  mentioned)  when  he  was  going  to  dine,  a  messenger 

*  See  Schwcig.'s  note.  •  See  Schweig.'B  note. 

1  \L 
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brought  him  news  that  Nero  commanded  him  to  go  into 
banishment ;  on  which  Agrippinns  said,  Well  then  we  will 
dine  at  Arioia.^ 

Lvn. 

Diogenes  said  that  no  labour  was  good,  nnleBS  the  end 
(purpose)  of  it  was  courage  and  strength  (TAy€ts)  of  the  soul, 
but  not  of  the  body. 

LVIII. 

As  a  true  balance  is  neither  corrected  by  a  true  balance 
nor  judged  by  a  false  balance,  so  also  a  just  judge  is  neither 
oorrected  by  just  judges  nor  is  he  judged  (condenmed) 
by  unjust  judges. 

LIX. 

As  that  which  is  straight  does  not  need  that  which  is 
straight,  so  neither  does  the  just  need  that  which  is  just.^ 

LX. 

Do  not  give  judgment  in  one  court  (of  justice)  before 
you  haye  been  tried  yourself  before  justice.^ 

LXI. 

K  you  wish  to 'make  your  judgments  just,  listen  not 
to  (regard  not)  any  of  those  who  are  parties  (to  the  suit), 
nor  to  those  who  plead  in  it,  but  listen  to  justice  itself. 

LXII. 

You  will  fail  (stumble)  least  in  your  judgments,  if  yon 
yourself  fail  (stumble)  least  in  your  life. 

LXIII. 

It  is  better  when  you  judge  justly  to  be  blamed  nn- 
""eservedly  by  him  who  has  been  condemned  than  when 
)u    judge    unjustly  to  be  justly   blamed    by    (before) 
itnre.* 

*  See  i.  1,  note  13  and  14. 

*  Rather  obscure,  says  Schweig.    Compare  Frag.  Iviii.  and  Ixvi 

*  Compare  Iviii.    Schweig. 

*  See  Scshweig.'s  note. 
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LXIV. 

As  the  stone  which  tests  the  gold  is  not  at  all  tested 
itself  by  the  gold,  so  it  is  with  him  who  has  the  faculty  of 
judging.! 

LXV. 

It  is  shameful  for  the  judge  to  be  judged  by  others. 

LXVI. 

As  nothing  is  straighter  than  that  which  is  straight,  so 
nothing  is  juster  than  that  which  is  just* 


LXVII. 

Who  among  us  does  not  admire  the  act  of  Lycurgus  the 
Lacedaemonian  ?  For  after  he  was  maimed  in  one  of  his 
eyes  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and  the  young  man  was  deli- 
vered up  to  him  by  the  people  that  he  might  punish  him 
as  he  chose,  Lycurgus  spared  him  :  and  after  instructing 
him  and  making  him  a  good  man  he  brought  him  into  the 
theatre.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  expressed  their  sur- 
prise, Lycurgus  said,  I  received  from  you  this  youth  when 
he  was  insolent  and  violent :  I  restore  him  to  you  gentle 
and  a  good  citizen.^ 

LXVIIL 

Pittacus  after  being  wronged  by  a  certain  person  and 
having  the  power  of  punishing  him  let  him  go,  saying, 
Forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge :  for  forgiveness  is  the 
sign  of  a  gentle  nature,  but  revenge  the  sign  of  a  savage 
nature.^ 

^  Schweig.  suggests  that  &  x6yos  lias  been  omitted  before  the  words 
6  rh  Kpiriipiov  Ix*"'* 

See  the  fragment  of  Ghilo  on  the  stone  which  tries  gold.  Bergk, 
Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  ed.  1,  p.  568. 

2  See  Schweig/s  note. 

'  Pittacus  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  as  they  are  named.  Somo 
authorities  state  that  he  lived  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  By  this 
maxim  he  anticipated  one  of  the  Christian  doctrines  by  six  centuries. 

2  E  2 


LXIS. 
But  before    eveiy  thing  this  ia   the  act  of  nature  to 

bind  together  and  ta  fit  together  the  movement  towards  the  J 
appearance  of  that  which  is  becoming  (fit)  aud  useful. 


LXX. 

To  suppose  that  we  shall  bo  easily  despised  by  others,* 
if  we  do  not  in  every  nay  do  some  damage  to  those  who'l 
first  show  us  their  hoelility,  is  the  mark  of  very  jgnoblftB 
and  foolihh  men :    for  (thuis)  we  affirm  that  the  man  ia  f 
oonsidered  to  bo  contemptible  because  of  bis  inability  to 
do  damaf^o ;  but  much  rather  ia  a  man  considered   to  be 
contemptible  because  of  his  inability  to  do  what  is  good 
(uaeful).^ 

LXXI. 
"When  yon  are  attacking  (or  going  to  attack)  any 
person  violently  and  with  threats,  remember  to  say  tu 
yourself  first,  that  you  are  (by  nature)  mild  (gentle)  ;  and 
if  you  do  nothing  savage,  jou  will  continue  to  live  with- 
out repentance  and  without  blame. 


LXXII. 

A  man  ought  to  know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to 
have  an  opinion  (or  fixed  principle),  if  he  does  not  daily 
say  the  tame  things,  and  liear  the  same  things,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  apply  tbem  to  life. 


L 


Lxxiir. 

[Nicias  was  so  fond  of  labuur  (assiduous)  that  he  often 
asked  his  slaves,  if  he  bad  bathed  and  if  he  had  dined.]^ 

'  See  Mre.  Oattert  note,  who  could  onlj  transktc  pitrt  of  thii 
fragment:  and  BchwEig.'a  emendution  und  note, 

"  LXXm.-LSXV.— SohwQig,  lias  inclused  tlieae  threa  fiogmenlB 
{n  [  ].    They  are  not  from  'EfiictA'tn,  but  ftoai  Flutaicli'e  trcatiM 
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LXXIV. 

[The  slaves  of  Archimedes  used  to  drag  him  by  force 
from  his  table  of  diagrams  and  anoint  him ;  and  Archi- 
medes would  then  draw  his  £guies  on  his  own  body  when 
it  had  been  anointed.] 

LXXV. 

[Lampis  the  shipowner  being  asked  how  he  acquired 
his  wealth,  answered,  With  no  difficulty,  my  great 
wealth ;  but  my  small  wealth  (my  first  gains),  with  much 
labour.] 

LXXVI. 

Solon  having  been  asked  by  Periander  over  their  cups 
(TTopa  TTorov),  since  he  happened  to  say  nothing,  Whether 
he  was  silent  for  want  of  words  or  because  he  was  a  fool, 
replied :  No  fool  is  able  to  be  silent  over  his  cups.^ 

LXXVII. 

Attempt  on  every  occasion  to  provide  for  nothing  so 
much  as  that  which  is  safe:  for  silence  is  safer  than 
speaking.  And  omit  speaking  whatever  is  without  sense 
and  reason. 

LXXVIIL 

As  the  fire-lights  in  harbours  by  a  few  pieces  of  dry- 
wood  raise  a  great  flame  and  give  sufficient  help  to  ships 
which  are  wandering  on  the  sea;  so  also  an  illustrious 
man  in  a  state  which  is  tempest-tossed,  while  he  is  him- 
self satisfied  with  a  few  things  does  great  services  to  his 
citizens. 

LXXIX. 

As  if  you  attempted  to  manage  a  ship,  you  would 
certainly  learn  completely  the  steersman's  art,  [so  if  you 
would  administer  a  state,  learn  the  art  of  managing  a 
state].  For  it  will  be  in  your  power,  as  in  the  first  case 
to  manage  the  whole  ship,  so  in  the  second  case  also  to 
manage  the  whole  state.^ 

*  See  Schweig.'s  note. 

'  See  Schweig.'s  note.  There  is  eyidently  something  omitted  in  the 
text,  which  omission  is  supplied  by  the  words  inclosed  thna  [  1. 
Sohweig.  proposes  to  change  Kvficpvav  into  Kvfiiffray.  See  his  remark 
on  vatrav  . .  7r6\iy,    Perhaps  he  is  right. 
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If  yon  propose  to  adorn  your  city  by  the  dedioation  of 
offerings  (monuments),  first  dedicate  to  yourself  (decorate 
yourself  with)  the  noblest  offering  of  gentleliess,  and 
justice  and  beneficence. 

LXXXI. 

You  will  do  the  greatest  services  to  the  state,  if  yon 
shall  raise  not  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  the  souls  of  the 
citizens:  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls  should  dwell 
in  small  houses  than  for  mean  slaves  to  lurk  in  great 
houses. 

Lxxxn. 

Do  not  decorate  the  walls  of  your  house  with  the 
valuable  stones  from  Euboea  and  Sparta;  but  adorn  the 
minds  (breasts)  of  the  citizens  and  of  those  who  administer 
the  state  with  the  instruction  which  comes  from.  HeUas 
(Greece).  For  states  are  well  governed  by  the  wisdom 
•(judgement)  of  men,  but  not  by  stone  and  wood.^ 

Lxxxni. 

As,  if  you  wished  to  breed  lions,  you  would  not  care 
about  the  costliness  of  their  dens,  but  about  the  habits  of 
the  animals;  so,  if  you  attempt  to  preside  over  your 
citizens,  be  not  so  anxious  about  the  costliness  of  the 
buildings  as  careful  about  the  manly  character  of  those 
who  dwell  in  them. 

LXXXIV.* 

H  a  skilful  horse-trainer  does  not  feed  (only)  the  good 
and  allow  to  starve  those  who  are  disobedient  to  the 
but  he  feeds  both  alike,  and  chastises  the  one  more 

;he  marbles  of  Carystus  in  Euboea  and  the  marbles  of  Taenamm 
Sparta  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  by  the  Greeks 
^  for  architectural  decoration.     (Strabo,  x.  446,  and  viii.  367  ed. 
^mi.)    Compare  Horace,  Garm.  ii.  18.  ' 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 

Mea  renidet  in  dumo  lacunar,  etc 

'  This  fragment  contains  a  lesson  for  the  administration  of  a  stata 
The  good  must  be  protected,  ant'  tlie  bad  must  be  improved  by  dii* 
olpline  and  punislmient. 
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and  forces  him  to  be  equal  to  the  other :  ^  so  also  a  carefiil 
mau  and  one  who  is  skilled  in  political  power,  attempts  to 
treat  well  those  citizens  who  have  a  good  character,  but 
does  not  will  that  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  character 
should  be  ruined  at  once ;  and  he  in  no  manner  grudges 
both  of  them  their  food,  but  he  teaches  and  urges  on  with 
more  vehemence  him  who  resists  reason  and  law. 

LXXXV. 

As  a  goose  is  not  frightened  by  cackling  nor  a  sheep  by 
bleating,  so  let  not  the  clamour  of  a  senseless  multitude 
alarm  you. 

LXXXVI.' 

As  a  multitude,  when  they  without  reason  demand  oi 
you  any  thing  of  your  own,  do  not  disconcert  you,  so  do 
not  be  moved  from  your  purpose  even  by  a  rabble  when 
they  unjustly  attempt  to  move  you. 

Lxxxvn. 

What  is  due  to  the  state  pay  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  never  be  asked  for  that  which  is  not  due. 

LXXXVIIL 

As  the  sun  does  not  wait  for  prayers  and  incantations 
to  be  induced  to  rise»  but  immediately  shines  and  is 
saluted  by  all :  so  do  you  also  not  wait  for  clappings  of 
hands,  and  shouts  and  praise  to  be  induced  to  do  good, 
but  be  a  doer  of  good  voluntarily,  and  you  will  be  befoved 
as  much  as  the  sun. 

LXXXIX. 

Neither  should  a  ship  rely  on  one  small  anchor,  nor 
should  life  rest  on  a  single  hope. 

XC. 

We  ought  to  stretch  our  legs  and  stretch  our  hopes 
only  to  that  which  is  possible. 

^  I  am  not  sure  what  fiepti  means. 

*  See  in  the  Index  Graecitritis  the  word  8u<rwirc«)r 
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XCI. 

When  Thales  was  asked  what  is  most  universal,  he 
answered,  Hope,  for  hope  stays  with  those  vrho  have 
nothing  else. 

XCII. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  heal  the  sonl  than  the  body,  for 
to  die  is  better  than  to  live  a  bad  life. 

xcni. 

Pyrrho  used  to  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
dying  and  living:  and  a  man  said  to  him,  Why  then 
do  you  not  die?  Pyrrho  replied,  Because  there  is  no 
difference. 

XCIV.i 

Admirable  is  nature,  and,  as  Xenophon  says,  a  lover  of 
animated  beings.  The  body  then,  which  is  of  all  things 
the  most  unpleasant  and  the  most  foul  (dirty),  we  love 
and  take  care  of;  for  if  we  were  obliged  for  five  days  only 
to  take  care  of  our  neighbour's  body,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  endure  it.  Consider  then  what  a  thing  it  would 
be  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  rub  the  teeth  of  another, 
and  after  doing  some  of  the  necessary  offices  to  wash  those 
parts.  In  truth  it  is  wonderful  that  we  love  a  thing  to 
which  we  perform  such  services  every  day.  I  fill  this  bag, 
and  then  I  empty  it;^  what  is  more  troublesome?  But  I 
must  act  as  the  servant  of  God.     For  this  reason  I  remain 

*  Compare  Xenophon,  Hemorab.  i  4, 17. 

The  body  is  here,  and  elsewhere  in  Epictetus,  considered  as  an 

inBtmment,  which  another  uses  who  is  not  the  body ;  and  that  which 

•o  uses  the  body  must  be  something  which  is  capable  of  using  the 

^y  and  a  power  which  possesses  wliat  we  name  intelligence  and 

QBciousness.    Our  bodies,  as  Bishop  Butler  says,  are  what  we  name 

^tter,  and  differ  from  other  matter  only  in  being  more  closely 

inected  with  us  than  other  matter.    It  would  be  easy  to  pass  from 

ee  notions  to  the  notion  that  this  intelligence  and  power,  or  to  use 

jommon  word«the  soul,  is  something  which  exists  independent  of  the 

•v/dy,  thougli  we  only  know  the  soul  while  it  acts  within  and  on  the 

jody,  and  by  the  body. 

'  This  bag  is  the  body,  or  that  part  of  it  which  holds  the  food  which 
Is  taken  into  the  mouth. 
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(here),  and  I  endure  to  wash  this  miserable  body,  to  feed 
it  and  to  clothe  it.  But  when  I  was  younger,  God  im- 
posed on  me  also  another  thing,  and  I  submitted  to  it. 
Why  then  do  you  not  submit,  when  Nature  who  has  given 
us  this  body  takes  it  away  ?  I  love  the  body,  you  may 
say.  Well,  as  I  said  just  now,  Nature  gave  you  also  this 
love  of  the  body:  but  Nature  says,  Leave  it  now,  and 
have  no  more  trouble  (with  it). 

xcv. 

When  a  man  dies  young,  he  blames  the  gods.  When 
he  is  old  and  does  not  die,  he  blames  the  gods  because  he 
suffers  when  he  ought  to  have  already  ceased  from  suffer- 
ing. And  nevertheless,  when  death  approaches,  he  wishes 
to  live,  and  sends  to  the  physician  and  intreats  him  to 
omit  no  care  or  trouble.  Wonderful,  he  said,  are  men, 
who  are  neither  willing  to  live  nor  to  die.^ 

XCVI. 

To  the  longer  life  and  the  worse,  the  shorter  life,  if  it  is 
better,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  preferred. 

XCVII. 

When  we  are  children  our  parents  deliver  us  to  a 
paedagogue  to  take  care  on  all  occasions  that  we  suffer 
no  harm.  But  when  we  are  become  men,  God  delivers  us 
to  our  innate  conscience  (awcLS-qa-ei)  to  take  care  of  us. 
This  guardianship  then  we  must  in  no  way  despise,  for 
we  shall  both  displease  God  and  be  enemies  to  our  own 
conscience.^ 

xcvni. 

[We  ought  to  use  wealth  as  the  material  for  some  act, 
not  for  every  act  alike.] 

1  See  Schweig.'s  excellent  note  on  this  fragment.  There  is 
manifestly  a  defect  in  the  text,  which  Schweig.'s  note  supplies. 

'  Mrs.  Garter  suggests  that  iiirdpeffrov  in  the  text  should  be 
iircfpccrroft:  and  80  Schweig.  has  it. 
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CVI. 

The  man  who  gives  advice  ought  first  to  have  regard  to 
the  modesty  and  character  (reputation)  of  those  whom  he 
advises ;  for  those  who  have  lost  the  capacity  of  blushing 
are  incorrigible. 

CVII. 

To  admonish  is  better  than  to  reproach :  for  admonition 
is  mild  and  friendly,  but  reproach  is  harsh  and  insulting ; 
,    and  admonition  corrects  those  who  are  doing  wrong,  but 
'    reproach  only  oonvicts  them. 

cvni. 

j|        Give  of  what  you  have  to  strangers  (f  ei^oe?)  and  to  those 
I    who  have  need :  for  he  who  gives  not  to  him  who  wants, 
will  not  receive  himself  when  he  wants. 

CIX. 

A  pirate  had  been  cast  on  the  land  and  was  perishing 
through  the  tempest.  A  man  took  clothing  and  gave  it 
to  him,  and  brought  the  pirate  into  his  house,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  every  thing  else  that  was  necessary. 
'  When  the  man  was  reproached  by  a  person  for  doing  kind- 
'  ness  to  the  bad,  he  replied,  I  have  shown  this  regard  not 
to  the  man,  but  to  mankind.^ 

ex. 

A  man  should  choose  (pursue)  not  every  pleasure,  but 
the  pleasure  which  leads  to  the  good.* 

CXI. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  resist  pleasures,  but  of  a 
foolish  man  to  be  a  slave  to  them. 

*  Mrs.  Carter  in  her  notes  often  refers  to  the  Christian  precebts, 
but  she  says  nothing  here.  The  fragment  is  not  from  Epictetns;  but, 
whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  it  is  an  example  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  wise  and  good  man. 

^  Sue  Schweig.'s  interpretation  and  emendation.  I  doubt  if  he  li 
right. 
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cxn. 


Pleasure,  like  a  kind  of  bait,  is  thrown  before  (in  front 
of)  every  thiDg  wHich  is  really  bad,  and  easily  allures 
greedy  souls  to  the  hook  of  perdition. 

cxin. 

Choose  rather  to  punish  your  appetites  than  to  be 
punished  through  them. 

CXIV. 

No  man  is  free  who  is  not  master  of  himself! 

cxv. 

The  vine  bears  three  bunches  of  grapes :  the  first  is 
that  of  pleasure,  the  second  of  drunkenness,  the  third  of 
violence. 

CXVI. 

Over  your  wine  do  not  talk  much  to  display  your 
learning ;  for  you  will  utter  bilious  stulF.^ 

CXVII. 

He  is  intoxicated  who  drinks  more  than  three  cups: 
and  if  he  is  not  intoxicated,  he  has  exceeded  moderation. 

CXVIII. 

/     Let  your  talk  of  God  be  renewed  every  day,  rather  than 
your  food. 

CXIX. 

Think  of  God  more  frequently  than  you  breathe. 

cxx. 

If  yon  always  remember  that  whatever  you  are  doing 
in  the  soul  or  in  the  bodj^  God  stands  by  as  an  inspector, 
you  will  never  err  (do  wrong)  in  all  your  prayers  and 
in  all  your  acts,  but  you  will  have  God  dwelling  with 


you.* 


>  X'^^^P^  7^P  dvo<p04y^ri.    See  Sijhweig.'s  note. 

'  This  is  the  doctrine  of  God  being  in  man.    See  the  Index* 
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CXXI. 

As  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sea  from  the  land,  so  it  is 
pleasant  for  him  who  has  escaped  from  troubles  to  think 
of  them.^ 

CXXTL 

Law  intends  indeed  to  do  service  to  human  life,  but  it  is 
not  able  when  men  do  not  choose  to  accept  her  services ; 
for  it  is  only  in  those  who  are  obedient  to  her  that  she 
displays  her  special  virtue. 

cxxm. 

As  to  the  sick  physicians  are  as  saviours,  so  to  those  also 
who  are  wronged  are  the  laws. 

CXXIV. 

The  justest  laws  are  those  which  are  the  truest. 

cxxv. 

To  yield  to  law  and  to  a  magistrate  and  to  him  who  is 
wiser  than  yourself,  is  becomiug. 

CXXVL 

The  things  which  are  done  contrary  to  law  are  the  same 
as  things  which  are  not  done. 

CXXVII. 

In  prosperity  it  is  very  easy  to  find  a  friend;  but  in 
adversity  it  is  most  difiBcult  of  all  things. 

CXXVIII. 

Time  relieves  the  foolish  from  sorrow,  but  reason  relieves 
the  wise. 

CXXIX. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who  does  not  gi*ieve  for  the  things 
which  he  has  not,  but  rejoices  for  those  which  he  has. 

>  Compaiy*  Lucretius  ii.  the  beginning. 
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cxxx. 

Epictetni  being  asked  how  a  man  should  sive  pain  to 
his  enemy  answered.  By  preparing  himself  to  live  thehest 
life  that  he  can.^ 

CXXXI. 

Let  no  wise  man  be  averse  to  undertaking  the  o£Soe  of  a 
magistrate  {tov  apx^*^)  •  ^^^  ^^  ^  both  impions  for  a  man  to 
withdraw  himself  from  being  useful  to  those  who  have 
need  of  our  services,  and  it  is  ignoble  to  give  way  to  the 
worthless ;  for  it  is  foolish  to  prefer  being  ill-governed  to 
governing  welL 

cxxxn. 

Nothing  is  more  becoming  to  him  who  governs  th^n  to 
despise  no  man  and  not  show  arrogance,  but  to  preside 
over  all  with  equal  care.' 

cxxxni. 

[In  poverty  any  man  lives  (can  live)  happily,  but  veiy 
seldom  in  wealth  and  power  (dpxaw).  The  value  of  poverty 
excels  so  much  that  no  just  man  (vo/lu/jios)  would  exchange 
poverty  for  disreputable  wealth,  unless  indeed  the  richest 
of  the  Athenians  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles,  was 
better  than  Aristides  and  Socrates,  though  he  was  poor  in 
virtue.  But  the  wealth  of  Themistocles  and  Themistocles 
himself  have  perished  and  have  left  no  name.  For  all 
things  die  with  death  in  a  bad  man,  but  the  good  is 
eternal.]^ 

CXXXIV. 

Remember  that  such  was,  and  is,  and  will  bo  the  nature 
of  the  universe,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  things 
which  come  into  being  can  come  into  being  otherwise 
than  they  do  now;  and  that  not  only  men  have  partici- 
pated in  this  change  and  transmutation,  and  all  other 
living  things  which  are  on  the  earth,  but  also  the  things 

1  Compare  M.  Antoninus,  vi.  6. 

'  For  ovdhp  Mrs.  Carter  prefers  ovdev  fiaWov:  and  also  Schweig. 
does,  or   ovh^v  &K\o  fiaWou. 

*  Thia  fragment  is  not  from  Epiotetus.    See  Sohweig/s  note. 
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which  are  dhine.  And  indeed  the  very  four  elements  are 
ehanged  and  transmuted  up  and  down,  and  eai  th  becomes 
water  and  water  becomes  air,  and  the  air  again  is  trans- 
muted into  other  things,  and  the  same  manner  of  trans- 
mutation takes  place  from  above  to  below.  If  a  man 
attempts  to  turn  his  mind  towards  these  thoughts,  and 
to  persuade  himself  to  accept  with  willingness  that  which 
is  necessary,  he  will  pass  through  life  with  complete 
moderation  and  harmony. 

cxxxv. 

He  who  is  dissatisfied  with  things  present  and  what  is 
given  by  fortune  is  an  ignorant  man  (iScom/s)  in  life :  but 
he  who  bears  them  nobly  and  rationally  and  the  things 
which  proceed  from  them  is  worthy  of  being  considered  a 
good  man. 

CXXXVL 

All  things  obey  and  serve  the  world  (the  universe), 
earth  and  sea  and  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  stars,  and  the 
plants  of  earth  and  animals.  And  our  body  obeys  it  also 
both  in  disease  and  in  health  when  it  (the  universe) 
chooses,  both  in  youth  and  in  age,  and  when  it  is  passing 
through  the  other  changes.  What  is  reasonable  then  and 
in  our  power  is  this,  for  our  judgment  not  to  be  the  only 
thing  which  resists  it  (the  universe)  :  for  it  is  strong  and 
superior,  and  it  has  determined  better  about  us  by  admin- 
istering (governing)  us  also  together  with  the  whole.  And 
besides,  this  opposition  also  is  unreasonable  and  does 
nothing  more  than  cause  us  to  be  tormented  uselessly  and 
to  fisdl  into  pain  and  sorrow. 


The  fragments  which  follow  are  in  part    assigned  to 
Epictetus,  in  part  to  others. 

cxxxvn. 

Contentment,  as  it  is  a  short  road  and  pleasant,  has 
great  delight  and  little  trouble. 
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cxxxvm. 

Fortify  yourself  with  contentment,  for  this  is  an  im« 
pregnable  fortress. 

cxxxrx. 

Let  notliing  be  valned  more  than  truth :  not  even  selec- 
tion of  a  friendship  which  lies  withont  the  influence  of  the 
affects,  by  which  (affects)  justice  is  both  confounded  (dis- 
turbed) and  darkened.^ 

CXL. 

Truth  is  a  thing  immortal  and  perpetual,  and  it  gives 
to  us  a  beauty  which  fades  not  away  in  time  nor  does  it 
take  away  ^  the  freedom  of  speech  which  proceeds  from 
justice ;  but  it  gives  to  us  the  knowledge  of  'what  is  just 
and  lawful,  separating  from  them  the  unjust  and  refuting 
them. 

CXLI. 

"We  should  not  have  either  a  blunt  knife  or  a  freedom  of 
speech  which  is  ill  managed. 

CXLII. 

Nature  has  given  to  men  one  tongue,  but  two  ears,  that 
we  may  hear  from  others  twice  as  much  as  we  speak. 

CXLIII. 

Nothing  really  pleasant  or  unpleasant  subsists  by  nature, 
but  all  things  become  so  through  habit  (custom).^ 

CXLIV. 

Choose  the  best  life,  for  custom  (habit)  will  make  it 
pleasant. 

OXLV. 

Be  careful  to  leave  your  sons  well  instructed  rather  than 
rich,  for  the  hopes  of  the  instructed  are  better  than  the 
wealth  of  the  ignorant. 

^  The  meaning  of  the  second  part  is  confused  and  uncertain.     ISee 
fichweig.'s  note. 
'  In  place  of  d^aipe?  r^y  Mrs.  Carter  proposes  to  read  i^patp^rh^ 
■  See  Schweig.'8  note. 


\ 
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OXLVI. 

A  dangliter  is  a  possession  to  her  father  which  is  not 
his  own. 

CXLVII. 

The  same  person  advised  to  leave  modesty  to  children 
rather  than  gold. 

cxLVin. 

The  reproach  of  a  father  is  agreeahle  medicine,  for  it 
contains  more  that  is  useful  than  it  contains  of  that  v^hich 
gives  pain. 

CXLIX. 

He  who  has  been  Incky  in  a  son  in  law  has  fonnd  a  son : 
bnt  he  who  has  been  unlucky,  has  lost  also  a  daughter. 

CL. 

The  value  of  education  (knowledge)  like  that  of  gold  is 
valued  in  every  place. 

CLI. 

He  who  exercises  wisdom  exercises  the  knowledge  which 
is  about  God. 

CLIL 

Nothing  among  animals  is  so  beivutifal  as  a  man  adorned 
by  learning  (knowledge).^ 

CLin. 

We  ought  to  avoid  the  friendship  of  the  bad  and  the 
enmity  of  the  good. 

OLIV. 

The  necessity  of  droumstances  proves  friends  and 
detects  enemies. 

When  our  friends  are  present,  we  onght  to  treat  them 
well ;  and  when  they  are  absent,  to  speak  of  them  well. 

*  See  Sohweig.'s  note. 

2  r 
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CLVL 

Let  no  man  think  tliat  he  is  loved  by  any  man  when  he 
loves  no  man. 

CLVn. 

Ton  onght  to  choose  both  physician  and  friend  not  the 
most  agreeable,  but  the  most  usefuL 

CLVIIL 

If  you  wish  to  live  a  life  free  from  sorrow,  think  of  what 
is  going  to  happen  as  if  it  had  already  happened* 

CLIX. 

Be  free  from  grief  not  through  insensibility  like  the 
irrational  animals,  nor  through  want  of  thought  like  the 
foolish,  but  like  a  man  of  virtue  by  having  reason  as  the 
consolation  of  grief. 

CLX. 

"Whoever  are  least  disturbed  in  mind  by  calamities,  and 
in  act  struggle  most  against  them,  these  are  the  best  men 
in  states  and  in  private  life. 

CLXI. 

Those  who  have  been  instructed,  like  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  palaestra,  though  they  may  have  fallen, 
rise  again  from  their  misfortune  quickly  and  skilfully. 

CLxn. 

We  ought  to  call  in  reason  like  a  good  physician  as  a 
help  in  misfortune. 

CLXIIL 

A  fool  having  enjoyed  good  fortune  like  intoxication  to 
a  great  amount  becomes  more  foolish. 

CLXIV. 

Envy  is  the  antagonist  of  the  fortunate. 
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CT.XV. 

He  who  bears  in  mind  what  man  is  will  never  be  trou- 
bled at  any  thing  which  happens. 

CLXVI. 

For  miaking  a  good  voyage  a  pilot  (master)  and  wind 
are  necessary :  and  for  happiness  reason  and  art. 

CLxvn. 

We  should  enjoy  good  fortune  while  we  have  it,  like  the 
fruits  of  autumn. 

CLXVIII. 

He  is  unreasonable  who  is  grieved  (troubled)  at  the 
things  which  happen  &om  the  necessity  of  nature. 


SoMB  Fbagments  op  Epictetus  omitted  by  Upton  and  by 

Meibomius. 

CLXIX. 

Of  the  things  which  are,  God  has  put  some  of  them  in 
our  power,  and  some  he  has  not.  In  our  own  power  he 
has  placed  that  which  is  the  best  and  the  most  important, 
that  indeed  through  which  he  himself  is  happy,  the  use  of 
appearances  (jcfyavraa-LSyv).  For  when  this  use  is  rightly 
employed,  there  is  freedom,  happiness,  tranquillity,  con- 
stancy :  and  this  is  also  justice  and  law,  and  temperance, 
and  every  virtue.  But  all  other  things  he  has  not  placed 
in  our  power.  Wherefore  we  also  ought  to  be  of  one  mind 
with  God,  and  making  this  division  of  things,  to  look  after 
those  which  are  in  our  power ;  and  of  the  things  not  in 
our  power,  to  intrust  them  to  the  Universe  (tw  koo-^o)),  and 
whether  it  should  require  our  children,  or  our  country,  or 
our  body,  or  any  thing  else,  willingly  to  give  them  up.^ 

^  This  is  a  valuable  fragment,  and  I  think,  a  genuine  fragment  of 
Epictetus. 

There  is  plainly  ft  defect  in  the  text,  which  Schweighaenser  hai 
Judiciously  supplied. 
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CLXX. 

Wlien  a  young  man  was  boasting  in  the  theatre  and  saj* 
ing,  I  am  wise,  for  I  have  conversed  with  many  wise  men; 
Epictetns  said,  I  also  have  conversed  with  many  rich 
men,  but  I  am  not  rich. 

CLXXI. 

Thft  same  person  said.  It  is  not  good  for  him  who  has 
been  well  taught  to  talk  among  the  untaught,  as  it  is  not 
right  for  him  who  is  sober  to  talk  among  those  who  are 
drunk. 

CLXxn. 

Epictetns  being  asked,  What  man  is  rich,  answered, 
He  who  is  content  (who  has  enough). 

CLXXni. 

Xanthippe  was  blaming  Socrates,  because  he  was  making 
small  preparation  for  receiving  his  friends  :  but  Socrates 
said,  If  they  are  our  friends,  they  will  not  care  about  it; 
and  if  they  are  not,  we  shall  care  nothing  about  them. 

CLXXIV. 

When  Archelaus  was  sending  for  Socrates  to  make  him 
rich,  Socrates  told  the  messengers  to  return  this  answer: 
At  Athens  four  measures  (choenices)  of  meal  are  sold  for 
one  obolus  (the  sixth  of  a  drachme),  and  the  fountains  run 
with  water  :  if  what  I  have  is  not  enough  (sufficient)  for 
me,  yet  T  am  sufficient  for  what  I  have,  and  so  it  becomes 
sufficient  for  me.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  was  wth  no 
nobler  voice  that  Polus  acted  the  part  of  Oedipus  as  king 
than  of  Oedipus  as  a  wanderer  and  beggar  at  Colonus? 
Then  shall  the  good  man  appear  to  be  inferior  to  Polus, 
and  unable  to  act  well  every  character  (personage)  im- 
posed on  him  by  the  Deity?  and  shall  he  not  imitate 
Ulysses,  who  even  in  rags  made  no  worse  figure  than  in 
the  soft  purple  robe  ?  ^ 

^  See  Schweig.*8  note  on  this  fragment;  and  his  remark  on  tb.9 
ds  oifK  fif<f>wy6T€pov  oi/B^yf  and  his  proposed  emendation. 
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CLXXV. 

\!^hat  lo  I  care,  he  (Epictetus)  says,  whether  all  things 
are  composed  of  atoms  (arofiMv)^  or  of  similar  parts 
(ofWLOfi€po)v)  or  of  fire  and  earth  ?  for  is  it  not  enough  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  the  mea- 
sures (fiirpa)  of  the  desires  and  the  aversions  (c/ckXio-cwv), 
and  also  the  movements  towards  things  and  from  them ; 
and  using  these  as  rules  to  administer  the  affairs  of  life, 
but  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  things  above  us  ? 
For  these  things  are  perhaps  incomprehensible  to  t}ie 
human  mind  :  and  if  any  man  should  even  suppose  them 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  comprehensible,  what  then  is 
the  profit  of  them,  if  they  are  comprehended  ?  And  must 
we  not  say  that  those  men  have  needless  trouble  who 
assign  these  things  as  necessary  to  the  philosopher's  dis- 
course ?  Is  then  also  the  precept  written  at  Delphi  super- 
fluous, which  is  Know  thyself?  It  ig  not  so,  he  says. 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  If  a  man  gave  to  a 
choreutes  (member  of  chorus)  the  precept  to  know  himself, 
would  he  not  have  observed  in  the  precept  that  he  must 
direct  his  attention  to  himself?  ^ 

CLXXVL 

You  are  a  little  soul  carrying  a  dead  body,  as  Epictetus 
said.^ 

CLXXVn. 

He  (Epictetus)  said  that  he  had  discovered  an  art  in 
giving  absent;  and  in  the  topic  (matter)  of  the  move- 
ments he  had  discovered  that  we  must  observe  attention, 
that  the  movements  be  subject  to  exception,  (/te^^varcfotpe- 
fiTcws),  that  they  be  social,  that  they  be  according  to  the 
worth  of  each  thing ;  and  that  we  ought  to  abstain  entirely 
from  desire,  and  to  employ  aversion  (cKicAxb-ei)  to  none  of 
the  things  which  are  not  in  our  power .^ 

^  See  Sohweig/s  note,  and  his  remark  on  the  last  line  of  the  text 

^  See  M.  Antoninus,  iv.  41. 

>  See  the  translation  of  M.  Antoninus,  xi.  37 ;  where  I  have  trang« 
lated  this  passage  a  little  differently  from  the  present  translation.  The 
meaniDg  is  tha  same,    I  do  not  know  which  is  the  better  translation. 
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CLXXVIIL 

About  no  common  tHing,  he  said,  the  contest  (dispute] 
18,  bnt  about  being  mad  or  not.^ 


CLXXIX. 
AuL.  Gellius,  xm.  19. 

Favorinum  ego  audivi  dicere  Epictetum  philosophum 
dixisse,  'plerosque  istos  qui  philosophari  videntur,  phi- 
losophos  esse  hujuscemodi,  oi^cv  roO  irparT^iv^  t^^XP''  tov  A/yccy.'^ 
Id  significat,  factis  prooul,  verbis  tenus.     Jam  illud  est 
vehementius,  quod    Arrianus    solitum  earn   dictitare  in 
libris,  quos  de  Dissertationibus  ejus  composuit,  scriptum 
reliqnit.    Nam,  *  quum/  inquit,  *  animadverterat  hominein 
pudore  amisso,  importuna  industria,  cormptis    moribus, 
audacem,  confidentem  lingua,  caeteraque   omnia  praeter 
animum    procurantem;    istiusmodi,'    inquit,      *hominem 
quum  viderat  studia  quoque  et  disciplinas  philosophiae 
contrectare,    et    physica    adire    et    meditari     dialectica, 
multaque    id    genus    theoremata  suspicari   sciscitarique, 
inclamabat  deum   atque  bominum  fi dem,  ac  plerumque, 
inter  clamandum  his  eum  verbis  increpabat :  "AvOpfmre^  ttou 
^aWcLs ;  a-K&l/ai  ci  K^KaOaprai  to  ayyetov.  av  yap  eZs  rrjv  ovmriv 
^dkXrj^,  aTTwAcTO.  rjv  aair^,  rj  ovpov  rj  6$os  yevoiT*  av,  rj  tl  Tovrwf 
X^Lpov.*    Nihil  profecto  his  verbis  gravius,  nihil  verius, 
quibus  declarabat  maximus  pbilosopborum,  '  literas  atque 
doctrinas  Philosophiae,  quum  in  hominem  falsuna  atque 
degenerem,   tamquara   in   vas   spurcum    atque    pollutiun 
influxissent,    verti,    mutari,    corrumpi,    et     (quod    ipse 
icwLKiiiT€pov  ait)  urinam  fieri,  aut  si  quid  est  urina  spnrcius/ 
Praeterea  idem  ille  Epictetus,  quod  ex  eodem  Favorino 
audivimus,   solitus  dicere  est :     '  duo    esse    vitia    multo 
omnium  gravissima  et  taeterrima,  intolerantiam  et  incon- 
tinent] am,   quum  aut  injur  las   quae  sunt  ferendae    non 
toleramus  neque  ferimus,   aut  a  quibus   rebus   volupta- 
tibusque    nos    tenere    debemus    non    tenemus.     Itaque,' 
inquit,  *si  quis  haeo  duo  verba  cordi  habeat,  eaque  siW 

^  See  M.  AntDiilnus,  xi.  38.  *  Arrian,  Dissert,  u.  !&• 
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imperando  atque  observando  ctQ'et,  is  erit  pleraque 
impeccabilis  vitamque  vivet  tranquillissimam.  Verba 
duo  haec  dicebat,  *Av^ov  ical  'Att^ov/ 


CLXXX. 

AUL.   GeLLIUS,   XIX.   1. 

Pbilosoplms  in  diBciplina  Stoica  celebratns  .  .  ;  .  ex 
sarcinula  sua  librum  protulit  Epicteti  philosophi  quintum 
AtoA-e^cav:  quas  ab  Arriano  digestas  oongruere  scriptis 
Zenonis  et  Chrysippi  non  dubium  est.  In  eo  libro  Graeca 
scilicet  oratione  scriptum  ad  banc  sententiam  legimus: 
'Visa  animi,'  quas  <l>avTaa-uLs  philosophi  appellant,  'qui- 
bus  mens  hominis  prima  statim  specie  accidentis  ad  ani 
mum  rei  pellitur,  non  voluntatis  sunt,  neque  arbitraria, 
sed  vi  quadam  sua  inferunt  sese  hominibus  noscitanda. 
Probationes  autem  quas  (TvyKaraOicru^  vocant,  quibus 
eadem  yisa  noscuntur  ao  dijudicantur,  voluntariae  sunt 
fiuntque  hominimi  arbiti'atu.  Propterea  quimi  sonus 
aliquis  aut  caelo  aut  ex  ruina  aut  repentinus  [nesoiusj 
pericoli  nuntius  vel  quid  aliud  ejusmodi  factum,  sapientis 
quoque  animum  paulisper  moveri  et  contrahi  et  pallescere 
necessum  est,  non  opinione  alicujus  mail  praecepta,  sed 
quibusdam  motibus  rapidis  et  inconsultis  officium  mentis 
atque  rationis  praevertentibus.  Mox  tamen  ille  sapiens 
ibidem  [idem?]  ras  rotavras  <f>avTaxrCaSy  id  est,  visa  istaeo 
animi  sui  terrinca  non  approbat :  hoc  est  ov  uvyKaTariBerax 
ovhl  Trpoa-eTnBoiaiiL,  sed  abjicit  respuitque,  nee  ei  metu- 
endum  esse  in  his  quidquam  videtur.  Atque  hoc  inter 
incipient  is  sapientisque  animum  dififerre  dicunt,  quod 
insipiens,  qualia  esse  primo  animi  sui  pulsu  visa  sunt 
saeva  et  aspera,  talia  esse  vero  putat,  et  eadem  incepta 
tamquam  jure  metuenda  sint,  sua  quoque  assensioue 
approbat  koL  TrpocrejriZo^atj^i  (hoc  enim  verbo  Stoici  quum 
super  ista  re  disserunt  utuntur).  Sapiens  autem  quum 
breviter  et  strictim  colore  atque  vultu  motus  est,  ov  <nry- 
KarariBeraiy  sed  statum  vigoremque  sententiae  suae  retinet, 
quam  de  hujuscemodi  visis  semper  habuit,  nt  de  minime 
metuendis,  sed  £rontc  falsa  et  formidine  inani  territantibus.' 
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CLXXXL 

Ajlnobiub  adverb.  Gentes,  in  fine  libri  secuhdi. 

Quum  de  animaxam  agitur  salute  ao  de  respectu  nostri ; 
'aliquid  et  sine  ratione  faciendum  est,'^  nt  Epictetam 
dixisse  approbat  Arrianus. 

^  *  Nempe  ubi  ratio  deficit,  ibi  sola  fiduoia  in  Demn  repoeita  et 
obsequio  volontati  ejus  ab  ip80  deolaratae  unioe  subjecto  egenduni 
eat'    Sohweig.    See  Encbeiiid.  zzxii 
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agaiust,  286,  884   d37,  3d4,  395, 

399 
Assent,  cause  of^  83 
-^—  to  that  which  appears  fiedse 

cannot  be  compelled,  253 
Asses,  shod,  306 
Attention,  on,  372 
Aversion,  (^kkKktis,  54 

BabUer,  a,  376,  377 
Batii,  the,  68 
Beauty,  195, 196 

,  where  it  is,  370 

Beggars,  remarks  on,  290 
Belief  cannot  be  compelled,  304 
Best  men,  the,  434 
Body,  the,  could  not  be  made  free 

from  hindrance,  309 
and  spirit  must  be  separated, 

99 
•^—,  the,  an  instrument  used  by 

another  power,  424 
Books,  what  used  for,  327 

,  a  few  better  than  many,  79 

Brotherhood  of  men,  46 

Butler,  Bp.,  3,  134,  198,  326,  338, 

348,  350 

Caesar's  friend  is  not  happy,  300 

Cages,  birds  kept  in,  by  the  Bomans, 
297 

Carystus  and  Taenarum,  marbles 
of,  422 

Cassiope  or  Cassope,  213 

Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 410 

Caution  about  familiar  intercourse 
with  men,  236 

Character,  on  assuming  a,  above 
your  strength,  398 

Characters,    different,    cannot   be 
mingled,  323 

Christianity,  Mi*s.  Carter's  opinion 
of  the  power  of,  234 

Christians,  promise  of  future  happi- 
ness to,  on  certain  conditions,  311 

Chrysippus,  14,  17.  36,  43,  53,  54, 

113,  402 
— ,  the  Pseudomenoa  of,  157 
on  Possibilities,  IGS 


Chrysippus  on  the  resolution  d 

syllogisms,  188 

and  Antipater,  208 

and  Zeno,  358 

Ciroumspeotion,  on,  234 
Circumstances,  difficult,  a   lessrai 

for,  96 

show  what  men  are,  70 

Cleanliness,  368 

Clcanthes,  31, 163,  404 

,  an  example  of  the  pursuit 

of  knowledge  under  difficulties, 

292 
Codioillus,  a,  217 
Colophon,  the,  143 
Common  sense,  212 
Company,  behaviour  in,  894,  396, 

400 
Conceit  of  thinking  that  we  knew 

something,  158 
Confess,  some  things  which  a  man 

will  not,  173 
Confession,  general,  of  sins  in  the 

Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 

England,  363 
Conflagration,  the  great,  229 
Conjunctive  or  complex  axiom,  124 
Conscience,  rh  cvyeiSSs,  power  of, 

262 
Consciousness  that  he  knows  no- 
thing, a  man  who  knows  nothing 

ought  to  have  the,  174 
Contest  unequal  between  a  charm- 
ing young  girl  and  a  beginner  iu 

philosophy,  227 
Contradictions,    effect    of  demon- 
strating, 193 
Convince  himself  a  power  g^ven  to 

man  to,  340 
Courage  and  caution,  97,  98 
and  caution,   when   Uiey  ore 

applicable,  101 
Cowardice  leads  men  tc  frequent 

divination,  117 
Crates,  a  Cynic,  and  his  wife,  260 
Criton,  Plato's  Dialognie,   nameil, 

319 
Cynic,  the  true;  his  office  corro- 
■      sponds  to  the  modem  teacher  of 
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gClyniC)  a,  does  not  wish  to  hide 

anjlhing,  250 
I*—,  the  true,  a  messenger  from 

Zeus,  250 
I'       ,  the   father  of  all  men  and 
2     women,  261 

Cynic^s  ruling  foooltymnst  he  pure, 
l!     262 

•—  power  of  endurance,  263 
I  Cynic,  the,  sent  hy  Ood  as  an  ex- 
I     ample,  855 
jCynism,  a  man  must  not  attempt 

it  without  God,  248 
,  on,  248 

Daemon,  every  man's,  48 
{Darkness,   men   seek,   to   conceal 

their  acts,  249 
Death,  81 

• ,  fear  of,  54 

or  pain,  and  the  fear  of  pain 

or  death,  98 
■ ,    what    a 


man  should  be 
doing  when  death  surprises  him, 
209 

— ,  what  it  is.  230,  282 
— ,    exhortation    to    receive    it 
thankfully,  310 

and  birth,  how  viewed  by^  a 
savage  tribe,  335 

-,  the  resolution  of  the  matter 
of  the  body  into  the  things  of 
which  it  W818  composed,  347 

-,  a  man  must  be  found  doing 
something  when  it  comes;  and 
what  it  should  be,  361 
— y  when  it  comes,  what  Epictetus 
wishes  to  be  able  to  say  to  God, 
362 

—  is  the  harbour  for  all,  364 
should  be  daily  before  a  man's 


eyes,  387 

Demetrius,  a  Cynic,  75 

Demonstration,  what  it  is ;  and  con- 
tradiction, 189, 190 

De  Morgan's  Formal  Logic,  28 

Design,  19 

Desire  of  things  impossible  is 
foolish,  272 

Desires,  conse<xuences  of,  358 


Desire  aid  aversion,  what  they  are, 
380 

Determinations,  right,  only  sliould 
be  maintained,  145 

Deviation,  every,  comes  from  some- 
thing which  is  in  man's  nature, 
371 

Dialectic,  to  be  learned  last,  291 

Difficulties,  our,  are  about  external 
things,  360 

Diodorus  Cronus,  162 

Diogenes,  71, 139, 203, 226, 369,418 

,  when  he  was  asked  for  letters 

of  recommendation,  106 

and  Philip,  250 

in  a  fever,  256 

a  friend  of  Autisthenes,  257 

and  the  Cynics  of  Epictetu^' 


time,  260 
— ,  his  personal  appearance,  261 
-,  how  he  loved  mankind,  278 


Diogenes'  opinion  on  freedom,  298 

Diogenes  and  Antlsthenes,  312 

,  free,  317,  318 

and  Heraclitus,  385 

Dion  of  Prusa,  266 

Dirty  persons,  not  capable  of  being 
improved,  370 

Disputation  or  discussion,  133 

Divination,  116,  393 

Diviner,  internal,  116 

Doctors,  travelling,  280 

Domitian  banishes  philosophers 
from  Rome,  71 

Door,  the  open,  72,  99 

Duty,  what  is  a  man's,  112 

to  God  and  to  our  neighbour, 

410 

Duties  of  life  discovered  from  names, 
127 

of  marriage,  begetting  chil- 
dren and  other,  216^ 

are   measured    by    relations 

(crx^<r6<ri),  392 

Education,  Epictetus  knew  what  it 

ought  to  be,  53,  58 

,  what  it  is,  67 

,  what  ought  to  be  the  pujpose 

of,  245 
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Hytp^^ucSw,    T^,     the    governing 

fiumlty,  49,  882 
— ,  the  raling  faculty,  described, 

851 

Enchelridion,  1 

End,  man's  tme,  20 

End,  every  thing  that  we  do  onght 

to  be  referred  to  an,  264 
Fiithymema,  28 
Envy,  the  notion  of;  Socrates  and 

Dp.  Butler,  131 
Epominoiida^;,  41u 
Epaphroditua.  6,  62,  78 
Epictetns,  1,  2,  220 
i^— ,  and  the  style  of  the  Gospels, 

13 
— ,  mistake  of.  31 

misimderstood,  56,  31 1 

■  and    the     New    Testament 

writers,  resemblances  between,  93 
-»— ,  extravagant  assertion  of,  114 
•  perhaps  confounds  Jews  and 

Christians,  126 
.^— ,  how  he  could  know  what  Gcd 

is,  141 
,  what  was  the  effect  of  his 

teaching,  149 

—  disclaims  knowledge  of  certain 
things,  82,  163 

,  liis  purpose  in  teaching,  106 

— ,  great  good  sense  of,  in  educa- 
tion, 245 

• ,  some  unwise  remarks  of,  289, 

293 

^—  affirms  that  a  man  cannot  bo 
compelled  to  assent  to  that  wbi'h 
seems  to  him  to  be  false,  303 

-  advises  not  to  do  as  yonr 
friend  does  simply  because  he  is 
your  friend,  322 

,  what  reflections  he   rscom- 
mends,  344 

misunderstood  by  Mrs.  Carter, 


365 
Epictetns'  advice  as  to  giving  pain 

to  an  enemy,  430 
Epictetns,  wise  saying^  of,  436 
Epicurus,  69,  417 

,  doctrines  of,  65,  66 

— ,  the  opinions  o^  125 


Ejdonras,   his  opinions  disprani 

168,169 

,  his  opinion  of  honesty,  W 

y  on  the  end  of  our  b^ng,flii 

other  TTorks  of»  185 
Epicurus'  opinion  of  injustioe,  Si 
Epicureans  and  Aoetdemics,  W 
Epicureans  and  oatamites,  274 
Epicurean,  an,  213 
Epirus,  governor  of,  207 
Eriphyle  and  Amphiaraos,  181 
Error,  the  property  of,  192 
Errors  of  others,  we  should  noil 

angry  with  the,  56 
Eteocles  and  Polynicea,  177.337 
Eucharist  in  the  Chnrch  of  Enr' 

service,  120 
Euphrates,  the  philoeopher,  235 
did  not  act  well  for  the 

of  the  spectators,  353 
Euripides,  113,  178,  404 
Euripides'  Medea,  83 
Euripides,  fragment  of,  on  deatb, 
,  the  great  storehouse  of  noWi 

thoughts,  361 
Events,  all,  how  to  use,  383 
Evidence,  the    assertion   that  al 

things  are  incapable  of  sure,  l& 
Evil,  the  origin  of,  is  the  abuse  d 

rationality  and  liberty,  123 
,  the,  in  everything,  is  tW 

which  is  contrary  to  the  mtm 

of  the  thing,  313 

the  nature  of,  does  not  exiit 


in  the  world,  390 

to  men,  the  cause  of  all  thai; 


is  the  being  unable  to  adapt  tin 

preconceptions  (irpoA^^ets)  to  tin 

several  thintrs,  299 
Exercise,  on,  225 
Exercisinsr  himself,  method  of  i 

man,  206 
Externals  to  the  will,  92 
,  some  according  to  nature,  anJ 

others  contrary.  111 

men  admire    and  ate  busy 


about,  148 
— ,  judgment  from,  fallacious,  338 
—  things,  that  advantage  can  In 
derived  from,  241 
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tli3«  does  not  express   the 

9n  cliaraot4rr,  106 

r,  rational,  3 

nling,  236 

he  ruling,  how  restored  to 

riginal  authority,  159 

he  ruling,  the  material  for 

dse  and  good  man,  204 

,nd  works,  351 

mpossibility  of  assenting  to 

which  appears,  215 

\x  intimacy,  on,  322 

not  possible  for  a  man  to  be 

Tom  all,  374 

lus,  438 

A  goddess  at  Home,  60,  68 

ss  in  danger,  109 

,  cannot  be  persuaded,  146 

mess  better  than  reven  ge,  41 9 

mts  of  Epictetus,  405 

ersons  only  allowed  to  be 

ited,  100 

hat  is,  253,  254 

J  bad  man  is,  295 

rho  are,  the  question    an- 

id,  301,  302 

n  is  obtained  not  by  desires 

ied,  but  by  removing  desire, 

d  slavery,  406 

ihip.  176 

le  test  of,  177 

Ivice  about,  181 

hat  it  depends  on,  180 

piotetus'  opinions  of,  365 

a,ns,  126,  345 

Greek,  287 

,  A.,  438,  439 

ors,  91 

s  objects  in  nature,  the,  151 

lat  is,  65 

ature  of;  bow  far  described 

pictetus,  118 

le  works  of,  122 

guide,  117,  246 

:ifts,  23 

9WS  all  things,  141 

man,  48 

man,  an  old  doctrine,  119 


God,  the  spirit  of^  in  man,  the  doc« 
trine  of  Paul  and  of  Epictetus, 
120. 121 

dwelling  with  a  man,  428 

Gods  everywhere,  250 
God's  law  about  the  Good,  87 

law  that  the  stronger  is  always 

superior  to  the  weaker,  88,  89 
God  and  man,  kinship  of,  30 

and  man,  and  man's  opinions 

of  God,  141, 142 

,  address  to,  152 

,  the  wise  and  good  man's  ad- 
dress te ;  and  bis  submission  to 
God's  will,  284 

beyond  man's  understanding. 


21,65 

—  ought  to  be  obeyed,  373 
-,  obedience  to,  the  pleasure  of. 


285,  286 
God's  will,  330 
will  should  be  the  measure  of 

our  desires,  156 

will,  absolute  conformity  to^ 


taught  by  Epictetus,  308,  309 
will,  when  resignation  to  it  is- 


perfect,  Bp.  Butler,  348 
God,  blaming,  166 
God's  power  over  all  things,  46,  47 
God,    supposed   limitation   of  his 

power,  340 
— ^,  what  a  man  should  be  able  to 

say  to,  209 

,  the  father  of  aU,  12, 23,  61 

,  a  friend  of,  157 

,  without,  nothing  should  be 

attempted,  256 
-^■^,  what  he  chooses  is  better  tban 

what  man  chooses,  848 
'^—  and  his  administration  of  tho 

world,  those  who  blame,  254 
God's  existence,  to  deny,  and  eat 

his  bread,  172 
God  only,  looking  to.  and  fixing 

your   a^eotions   on    him    only, 

153 
—  has  se^t  a  man  to  show  how  a 

life  under  difficulties  is  possible, 

254 
•— -  has  made  all  things  perfiMt^ 
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I  iiyciSSsj  201 

rself,  the  maxim,  58, 197 

rself,    the    begixming  of 

dge,820 

^self^  the  precept  written 

»hi,437 

snse  oi^  282 

e  use  of,  92 

7 

if  Plantius,  6 
,  the,  72 

ife  is  the  acting  conform- 
natnre,  77 
divine,  150 
t,  sent  from  God,  325 
t  it  is,  350 
ire  of,  429 

and  teaching,  what  they 
.25 

lectures,  17,  80,  82 
?hat  men  do  for,  321 
practice  of  the  civilized 
:he,  245 

lan,  a  warfare,  273,  274 
science  of,  303,  312 
he  dead  rests  in  the  re- 
tnce  of  the  living,  320 
ae,  297 

lecessary,  proof  that,  192 
rt  is  necessary,  the,  52 
ivine  power,  316 
akind,  who,  407 
s  only  in  the  power  of  the 
^6 

,  170,  415 
'  generous  behaviour,  419 

other  animals,  5,  20 
beasts,  how  distinguished, 

pectator  of  God  and  his 
Gknd  an  interpreter,  20 
vers,  73,  74, 182 
era  in  often  no  ea^ercised, 

a  stork,  the  difference 
1,85 

kt  is  a.  111 
it  is  he?  123 


Man  is  improved  or  destroyed  by 

corresponding  acts,  124 
,  a,  who  has  looked  after  every 

thing  rather  than  what  he  ought, 

143 
Man  supposed  to  consist  of  a  soul 

and  a  body,  252 
Man's  own,  what  it  is,  277 
Man,  for  what  purpose  God  intro- 
duced him  into  the  world,  310, 

311 
y  character  of  a,  who  is  a  fool 

and  a  beast,  336 
Man's  nature  is  to  seek  the  Good ; 

and  Bp.  Butler's  opinion,  338 
,  a,  opinions  only  make  his 

soul  impregnable,  337 
great  faculties,  316 


Man  is  that  power  which  uses  the 
parts  of  his  body  and  under- 
stands the  appearances  of  things, 
350 

,  a,  contemptible  when  he  is 

unable  to  do  any  good,  420 

Manumission,  100 

Marry,  not  to ;  and  not  to  engage 
in  public  afiairs,  were  Epicurean 
doctrines,  215 

Marriage,  187 

,  the  Boman  censor  Metellus 

on,  187 

,  Paul's  opinion  of;  and  the 

different    opinion   of  Epictetus, 
258 

of  a  minister  of  God,  in  the 

opinion  of  Epictetus  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  259 

,  the  true  nature  of,  not  under 

stood  by  Paul,  317 

l^Iassurius  and  Gassius,  Bomaa 
lavryers,  825 

Masters,  our,  those  who  have  the 
power  over  the  things  whicdk  we 
love  and  hate  and  fear,  802 

Materials,  0Aou,  are  neither  good  Dor 
bad,  108 

Matthew,  c.  vi.,  31,  33 

Measure  of  every  act,  84 

Medea,  155 

Menoeceus,  242 
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Money  not  the  best  thing,  888 
Hnrrhina  yasa,  221 

Names,  examination  of,  fhe  begin- 
ning of  education,  53 

^—,  a  man  must  first  imderstand, 
142 

Nature,  acting  according  to,  87,  38 

1  power  of,  169 

i^— ,  following ;  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, just  and  true,  Bp.  Butler, 
198 

i^— ,  living,  according  to;  Zeno's 
principle,  198 

—  of  man,  813 

^—  of  every  thing  which  pleases 
or  supplies  a  want,  consider  what 
is  the,  381 

— ,  the  will  of,  how  known,  389 

^— ,  the,  of  evil  does  not  exist  in 
the  world,  390 

Nero,  9 

,  coins  of,  335 

News,  not  to  be  disturbed  by,  239 

Niclas,  420 

Nicopolis,  63,  71. 112, 174 

Obstinacy,  on,  144 

Obstinate  person  who  is  persuaded 

to  change  his  mind,  instance  of 

an,  145 
Opinion,  162,  386 
Opinions,  right,  the  consequences 

of  the  destruction  of,  85 
— ^—  put  in  practice  which  are  con- 
trary to  true  opinions,  125 
■        disturb  us,  150 

about  things  independent  of 

the  will,  207 
Opinion  the  cause  of  a  man's  acting, 

219 
,  when  the  need  of  it  comes, 

ought  to  be  ready,  222 
Opinions,  the  power  of,  338 
,  right  and  wrong,  and  their 

consequences,  346 
•— ,  not  things  disturb  [men,  381 
^  — ,    fixed    principles,'   how   a> 

gnired,  420 


Organs  of  sense  and  limbs  aie  in* 
struments  used  by  the  living  man, 
Bp.  Butler,  350 

•OpM,  15 

Ostentation,  those  who  read  and 

discuss  for,  264 
Oinria,  29,  87 
— ^,  substance  or  nature  of  Good, 

214 
,  Nature  of  man   cannot  be 

altogether  pnre,  367 

Paedagogue,  a,  425 
Pancratium,  Pentathlon,  195 
Paradoxes,  paralogies,  76 
Partisan,  an  nnse^nly,  207 
Patronus,  the  Roman  word,  221 
Paul,  imperfect  quotation  from,  by 

Mrs.  Carter,  243 
and  Epictetus  contemporary, 

283 
^— and  Epictetus  do  not  agree 

about  marriage,  317 
Penalties  for  those  who  disobey  tho 

divine  administration,  225 
Perception,  82 

Periodical  renovation  of  things,  99 
Peripatetics,  the,  165 
Persons  who  tell  you  all  their  affaiis 

and  wish  to  know  yours,  375 
Persuasion,  a  man  has  most  powi9t 

of,  with  himself,  859 
^aiv6fi€V0Vf  rh :  ipavrcuria,  86 
^avToa-laij  visa  animi,  161 

,  visa  animi,  Geliius,  489 

^avraaia,  an  imagination  of  things 

to  come,  which  will  bring  good, 

322 
Phidias,  21, 121,  122 
PhUosophy,  387 

f  what  it  promises,  49,  230 

,  the  beginning  of,  79, 132 

should  be  practical,  315 

,  how  to  know  that  we  hav« 

made  progress  in,  400 
Philosopher,  a,  401 

,  the  work  cf  a,  140, 141 

f  first  business  of  a,  153 

,  a  real,  described,  166 

Philosophers  in  words  only,  162 
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Fldlosophers^  rates  applied  to  prac- 
tice, 828 

Piety  and  a  man's  interest  mnst  be 
in  the  same  thing,  81 

— ,  and  sanctity  axe  good  things, 
170 

-— ^  to  the  Gods,  what  it  U,  392 

—  and  a  man's  interest,  how 
they  are  connected,  893 

Pirate,  how  treated  by  a  wise  and 
e^)od  man,  427 

Plttacns'  teaching,  that  forgive- 
ness is  better  than  revenge,  419 

Plato  and  Hippocrates,  28 

says  tniat  every  sonl  is  un- 
willingly deprived  of  the  truth, 
83 

Plato's  saying,  160 
doctrine  that  every  mind  is  de- 
prived of  truth  unwillingly,  181 

Polity  read  by  the  women  in 

Bome,  417 
Pleasure,  nature  of,  416 
Polemon  and  Xenocrates,  196 
Polybius  on  the  Roman  state,  170 
Pol3nuces  and  Eteocles,  893 
Poor,  if,  be  content  and  happy,  410 
Poverty  and  wealth,  411,  430 
Practice  in  hearing,  necessary  for 
those  who  go  to  hear  philoso- 
phers, 189 
PraecognitiOns  (irpoX^i^ct^X  adapta- 
tion of,  to  particular  cases,  66, 67 
Preconception,  irp6\rirlfts,  3 
Preconceptions,  how  fitted  to  the 
several  things,  181 

• i  how  to  be  adapted  to  their 

correspondent  objects,  154 
Principle,  the  ruling,  of  a  bad  man 

cannot  be  trusted,  180 
Principles,  general;  and  their  ap- 

plicatioD,  77 
• ought  always  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, 105 
Principle,  the,  on  which  depends 
every  movement  of  man  and  Qod, 
205 
Principles,  he  who  has  great,  knows 

his  own  powers,  857 
Procrastination  dangerous,  874 


UpoouptriK^  divafiis,  or  vpotUptaiu 
in  the  larger  sense,  183 

Protagoras  and  Hippias,  211 

Providence,  19,  41,  50,  51 

— ,  irp6voia^  141 

— ,  on ;  ftpovoiasj  »€/)),  238 

Publicani,  tlKotrr^poUf  298 

Purity,  cleanliness,  a  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  animals 
by.  866 

Pyrrho,  80 

and  the  Academics,  81 

Pyrrho*s  saying,  424 

Pythagoras'  golden  verses,  222 

Pythagoras,  344 

Pythian  God,  the,  394 

Quails,  how  used  by  the  Greeks,  28^ 

Beading,  Bp.  Butler's  remarks  on 

826 
^— ,  what  ought  to  be  the  purpose 

of,  326,  331 
Beason ;  reasoning,  the  purpose  of, 

24,  52,  64 
y  power  of  communing  with 

God,  30 

,  how  it  contemplates  itself,  63 

not  given  to  man  for  the  pur- 


pose of  misery,  271 
Beasoning,  26 
Becitations,  houses  lent  for,  267 

at  Bome,  396 

Beformation  of  manners  produced' 

by  the  Gospel,  149 
Belations,  three,  between  a  man 

and  other  things,  141 
Besurrection  of  Christ;  and  Paul's 

doctrine  of  man's  resurrection^ 

283 
— ^  of  the  bodv,  various  omnions 

of  divines  of  the  English  Qhurch 

on,  284 
Biches  and  happiness,  409 
Bings,  gcilden,  worn  by  the  Boman 

Eq^^)  299  . 

Bome,  dependent!  wait  on  great 

men  at,  831 
Bufus,  0.  Musonios,  7,  27,  84,  212, 

236,  268 
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Bole,  •,  the  yalue  oi  86 

Bulee,  by  whioh  ihinffs  an  tried, 
must  be  fixed;  and  then  the 
rolee  may  be  applied,  188 

Balea,  oertain,  shoold  be  in  xeadi- 
neai,878 

Sacred  are  the  words  bj  themselYea, 

men  say,  246 
Sarpedon,  son  of  Zens,  SI 
Satnmalia,  74,  80,  802 
Savignj  on  free  will,  S5 
Sceptics,  the,  deny  the  knowledge 

and  certainty  of  things,  81 
Scbolastions,  a,  41 
School,    who    come    to   the,   for 

the  purpose  of  being  improved? 

174 
,  the,  with  what  mind  it  oaght 

to  be  entered,  175 

,  philosopher's,  a  sorgery,  268 

Secret  matters  require  fidelity  and 

corresponding  opinions,  377 
Seeming  to  be  is  not  sufficient,  132 
Self-knowledge,  yvu9i  o-cavrdv,  256 
Self-love,  self-regard,  61 
Sickness,  how  we  ought  to  bear,  222, 

223 
Signal  to  quit  life.  God's,  89 

,  the,  to  retire,  99 

,  the,  to  retreat,  293 

Simplicius,  1 

— ,  commentary  ofi  on  the  En- 

cheiridion,  890,  404 
Slave,  a,  why  he  wishes  to  be  set 

free,  298 
,  a,  does  not  secure  happiness 

by  being  made  free,  298,  299 
Socrates,  12,  80,  83,  41,  53,  76,  99, 

101.  103, 104,  110,  115,  139,  160, 

227,  228,  233,  237,  251,  267.  268, 

284,  854,  400,  403 
<^—  and   his   treatment  by    the 

Athenians.  88 
preferred  death  to  saying  and 

doing  things  unworthy  of  him, 

90 

and  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  95 
taught  that  we  must  not  do 

wrong  for  wrong.  129 


Socrates,  the  method  of,  134, 
knew  by  what  the  n 

soul  is  moved,  193 
-»— ,  what  he  says  to  his  j 

197 
Socrates  did  not  profess  to 

virtue,  210 

,  imitators  of,  217 

^—  loved  his  children,  how, 
,  Diogenes,  and  Cleantli 

exumples,  292 

,  what  h^iaught,  299 

,  heroic  acts  of^  819 

,  a  brave  soldier  and  a 

sopher,  819 
— ,  remembrance  of  what  ] 

or  said  in  his  life,  even 

useful  now,  820 
—  in  his  prison  wrote  a  h} 

Apollo,  329 

avoided  quarrels,  333 

,  how  he  managed  his 

hold,  338 

,  why  he  washed  seldom. 

*  opinion  on  divination,  J 

and  Diogenes,  151,  241 


349,  358 
Solitary,  he  is  not.  who  se 

^reat  objects  of  nature,  23! 
Solitude,  on,  228 
Solon's  wise  sajrings.  421 
Sophists,  against  Sie,  244 
Sorrow  of  another,  how  far  Epj 

would  endeavour  to  stop,  2 
Souls,  human,  parts  of  God,  *. 
Soul,  body  and  things  exten 

late  to  man's,  213 
and  body,  severance  < 

barm  in  the,  224 
,  existence  of  the,  indepc 

of  the  body,  perhaps  not  t 

by  Epictetu:s  282 
,  the  probable  opinion  of 

tetus  on  tiie,  347 

the  impurity  of  the,  j 


own  bad  judgments  (opii 

367 
Speaking,  the  power  of,  182 
Spirit,  TvcO/ic,  182 
Sporiulae,  363 
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nmber  of,  neither  eran  nor 
)3 

imber  of  the,  147 
8,405 

ioctrine  of  the,  35 
.e  language  of  the,  formed 
before  that  of  the   New 
ment  writers,  93 
inions,  the  mere  knowledge 
68  not  make  a  man  a  Stoic, 

ho  18  a,  165  ^» 
taught  that  a  mm  should 
m  active  life,  and  should 
^  and  beget  children,  187 
tie,  say  one  thing  and  do 
er,  215 

actioal  teaching  of  the,  244 
d  the  Pyrrhonists  and  Aca- 
s,  dispute  between,  82 
gs  useful,  whether  we  choose 
;,  288 
82,  83 

rs,  the  many  can  only  imi* 
tieir,  207 

borg,  47, 120,  123 
ly,  Epictetus'  opinion  on, 

ium  of  Xenophon,  135, 833 

,  fitness  of,  and  ordering  of 

ty,  admirari,  to  overvalue, 

ivj  admirari,  305 

3ot}Xco-0ai,  308,  384 

ocles,430 

npus,  154 

TO,  403 

IS,  why  they  are  said  to  be 

8,175 

B  use  of,  220 

)ylae,  the  Spartans  who  died 

8,249 

bond  of  union  among,  46 

ler  tho  inspection  of  God, 

3  power  of  using  and  esti- 
?,182 


Things,  a  man  is  overpowered  by 

before  he  is  overpowered  by  a 

man,  279 
^— ,  some  in  our  power  and  some 

not,  378, 435 
—  not  lost,  but  restored,  388 
— ,  some,  incomprehensible ;  and 

what  is  the  use  of  them,  if  they 

are  comprehended  ?  487 
Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  the^  139 
Thrasea,  Paetus,  6 
Three  things  in  which  a  man  should 

exercise  himself^  201 
Toreutic  art,  216 
Tranquil  life,  a,  how  secured,  382 
Tranquillity,  the  product  of  virtue 

14,17 

,  of,  103 

— >  of  mind  and  freedom,  man 

should  strive  to  attain,  152 
,  to  those  who  desire  to  pass 

life  in,  325 
Treasure,  the,  where  it  is,  there  the 

lieart  is  also,  179 
Trifles  on  which   men   employed 

themselves,  265,  269 
Triumphs,  Boman,  281 
Truth,  in,  the  nature  of  evil  and 

good  is,  104 

,414 

,  the  nature  of^  432 

Tyranny  in  the  time  of  Epictetus, 

96 
under  the  Boman  Emperors, 

102 

Ulysses  and  Hercules,  271 

and  Nausicaa,  294 

Unbelievers,  the  creed  of,  170 
Unhappiness  is  a  man's  own  fiAult^ 

270 
Universe,  21 

,  the  nature  of  the,  431 

Uniust,  that  which  is,  a  man  cannot 

do  without  suffering  for  it,  312 
Untaught,  the,  is  a  child  in  life, 

241 

Vespasian,  10 
Victory,  figure  of,  121 
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Virtue'f  reward  li  in  the  aets  of 

Tirtiie,276 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  860 
Visa  animi,  GeUioB,  439 

Wealth,  469  W 

—,  how  gatiied,  421 

What  is  a  man?  128 

Will,  vpoatpMcrUf  6,  16,  28,  40,  45, 

67 

,109 

to  act,  89.  67 

^—  cannot  be  compelled  to  assent, 

54 
^— ,  things  independent  of  the,  are 

neither  good  nor  bad,  62 

,  good  and  evil  in  the,  73, 147 

only  conquers  will,  88 

*^,  the,  nothing  superior  to  the 

facolty  of,  127 
•^— ,  friendBhip  depends   on  the, 

179, 180 
— ,  the  faculty  of  the,  and  its 

powers,  182, 184 
^— ,  perverted,  184 
•— ,  a  faculty,  and  set  over  the 

other  faculties,  184 
•^— ,  when  it  is  right,  uses  all  the 

other  faculties,  185 
•^— ,  the  cause  of  happiness,  or  of 

unhappiness,  186 
•-^,  the  Good  is  in  a  right  deter- 
mination of  the,  205 
^^,  doing  something  useful  for 

the  exercise  of  the,  209 


Will,  the,  can  only  hinder  or  damage 

itself,  241 
-^— of  the  Gynio  and  his  use  of 

appemnces,  263 
^  things  out  of  the  power  of  the, 

829 

thob  must  be  exercised,  359 
,  man's,  put  by  God  in  obo- 

dienoe  to  hiniself  only,  878 

of  God,  conformity  to,  42 

Woman,  war  about  a  lumdsomc, 

179  • 

Women  bein|f .  common  by  nature ; 

what  does  1^  mean  ?  11X7 

,  slaves  u>^  296,  297 

World,  the,  one  dty,  271 

Wrong,  a  man  never  do^s,  in  oTie 

thing  and  suffers  in  ano^er,  2A0 
3 
Xanthippe,  the  ill-tempered  wife  of 

Socrates,  338 

and  Socrates^  436 

Xenocrates  and  Polemon,  870 
E^orpo,  the  Boman  stri^ilis,  868 

Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  65| 

107 
—  and  Antigonus,  138 

and  Socrates,  274 

Zeno's  opinions,  853 

Zeus,  God,  12,  21 

and   the   rest   of   the   Goda 

156 
— ,  the  occupation  of,  229 
•^—  the  father  of  men,  272 
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THE  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  M. 

AUBELIUS    ANTONINUS.      Translated.     Bevised  Edition, 
Post  8vo.;  8«.  ed, 

**  MjT  quotations  from  Marcus  Anrelins  will  be  made  (by  permission) 
from  the  forcible  and  admirably  accurate  translation  of  Kr.  Long. 
In  thanking  Mr.  Loiig,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  English 
reader  will  find  in  his  version  the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  purest  and  noblest  book  of  antiquity." — The  Rev,  F,  W.  Farrary 
M,A„  in  "  Seekers  after  Qod?' 

"Mr.  Long's  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
general  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  translation.  .  .  .  But  that  for 
which  I  and  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  may  venture  to  praise  Mr.  Long  is 
this — that  he  treats  Marcus  Aurelius's  writings  as  he  treats  all  the  other 
remains  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquity  which  he  touches,  not  as  a  dead 
and  dry  matter  of  learning,  but  as  documents  with  a  side  of  modern 
applicability  and  living  interest,  and  valuable  mainly  so  far  as  this  side 
m  them  can  be  made  clear,  that,  as  in  his  notes  on  'Plutarch's  Boman 
Lives,'  he  deals  with  the  modern  epoch  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  not  as  food  for 
school-boys,  but  as  food  for  men,  and  men  engaged  in  the  current  of  contem- 
porary life  and  action ;  so  in  his  remarks  and  essays  on  Marcus  Aurelius  he 
treats  this  truly  modem  striver  and  thinker  not  as  a  classical  dictionary 
hero,  but  as  a  present  source  from  which  to  draw  '  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners.'  Why  may  not  a  son  of  Dr.  Arnold  say,  what 
might  naturally  be  said  by  any  other  critic,  that  in  this  lively  and  fruitful 
way  of  consideiing  the  men  and  aflfairs  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome 
Mr.  Long  resembles  Dr.  Arnold.  ...  In  general  the  substantiality, 
soundness,  and  precision  of  his  rendering  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  living 
spirit  with  which  he  treats  antiquity ;  and  these  qualities  are  particularly 
desirable  in  the  translator  of  a  work  like  Marcus  Aurelius'si  of  which  the 
language  is  often  corrupt,  almost  always  hard  and  obseore."'— ifo^iev 
AmolcTi  ^^Esaaya  on  ikitiglun.'' 

EPI.  V 


Works  by  Oeorge  Long,  MA-^-otmunu^ 


Post  970^  5f . 
THE  DISCOURSES  OF  EPICTETUS;   with  the 

Encheiridion  and  Fragments  translated  with  Notesy  a  Life  of 
EpietetuB,  and  a  Tiew  of  his  Philosophj. 

Second  Edition,  with  Additions. 

AN  OLD  MAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MANY 
THINGS.  Containing  Chapters  on  Schools,  Biches*  Statocs, 
Style,  Books,  Education,  Taxation,  Ac.    Foolscap  8yo.,  6$, 

"  We  feel  quite  sore  that  this  book  will  become  a  favonrite  with  all  whe 
lore  genial  wisdom  conrejed  in  a  happj  and  expressive  style.  Nor  will  it 
be  a  faTOurite  of  a  moment,  but  a  friend  and  companion  for  years,  to  whom 
the  possessor  will  often  have  recourse  fbr  counsel  as  well  as  for  entertain- 
ment."— Daily  News, 

'<  This  quaint  and  amusing  work  is  well  written." — Athenaeum, 

*'The  author  is  a  shrewd,  clever  old  gentleman,  well  informed,  and  one 
who  has  certainly  not  spent  his  long  life  to  disadvantage.  The  range  of 
subjects  about  which  he  thinks  is  very  large,  and  what  he  does  say  is  of 
sterling  quality." — Court  JcumdU 

**  In  this  book  will  be  found  some  excellent  writing,  many  Just  thoughts, 
and  a  dash  of  racy  originality,  too  rare  to  be  undervalued." — WestmsHster 
Eeview, 

"  It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Old  Man  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  gossiping 
geniality  of  which  '  A.  K.  H.  B.'  is  the  most  characteristic  and  best  known 
representative.  He  is,  however,  in  every  respect,  very  superior  to  tht 
Country  Parson ;  for  his  reading  is  evidently  more  than  usually  extensive, 

''He,  at  the  same  time,  he  possesses  a  fidr  share  of  originality  and  humour.* 
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THE  DEOUNE  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

In  5  vols.,  8yo.,  148.  each. 

VoL  L  From  the  Destraotioa  of  Oartiiage  to  the  End  of  the 
Jngnrthine  War. 

VoLn.  To  the  Death  of  Sertoiios. 

Vol.  m.  Including  the  Third  Mithridatio  War,  the  Oatiline 
Conspiracy,  and  the  Consulship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

Vol.  ly.  History  ^f  Ciesar's  Gkdlio  Campaigns  and  of  the 
Contemporaneous  Events  in  Rome. 

T«)l.  y.  {Concluding  Hie  Work,)   From  Cesar's  Invasion  of 
Italy  to  his  Death. 

*'  If  any  one  can  guide  us  through  the  almost  inextricable  mazes  of  this 
labyrinth,  it  is  Mr.  Long.  As  a  chronicler  he  possesses  all  the  rer^uisite 
knowledge,  and  what  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  important,  the  necessary 
caution.  He  never  attempts  to  explain  that  which  is  hopelessly  corrupt  or 
obscure ;  he  does  not  confound  twilight  with  daylight ;  he  warns  the  reader 
repeatedly  that  he  is  standing  on  shaking  ground ;  he  has  no  framework  or 
theory  into  which  he  presses  his  facts." — Saturday  Beview, 

*'  Of  the  general  tone  of  the  book  we  can  speak  with  high  praises 
Mr.  Long  is  free  from  that  admiration  of  *  blood  and  iron,'  which  mars 
Dr.  Mommsen's  brilliant  volumes.  He  can  admire  Caesar's  greatness,  and 
yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  not  blind  to  the  enormous  amount  of  human 
suffering  which  his  wars  caused ;  he  points  out  Cicero's  weaknesses,  but 
he  does  not  treat  him  as  a  contem])tible  fool ;  he  is  alive  to  Cato's  short- 
comings, but  he  does  not  think  him  a  criminal  because  he  resisted  Caesar's 
attempt  to  make  himself  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  think  highly  of  his  work.  It  might,  to  our  thinking,  have 
been  still  more  valuable  than  it  is ;  that  it  is  not,  is  owing,  not  to  any 
want  of  ability  in  the  author,  but  to  his  own  choice.  He  had  his  own 
idea  of  the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  be  written,  and  in  that  mode  it  is 
ably  and  faithfully  executed.  We  feel  sorry  at  parting  with  a  scholar 
who  has,  in  the  coui'se  of  a  long  life,  done  much  for  classical  learning, 
who  has  always  worked  honestly  and  honourably,  and  whose  labours  have- 
been  so  indifferently  rewarded."— JtAmcnfm. 
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CICERO'S  ORATIONS  (BibHotheca  Classica  Edition). 
Edited,  with  an  English  Oommeniaiy.  In  4  yoIb.  YoL  L,  16«. 
yoLII.,14i.    yoLITL,16«.    VoL  IV^  18». 

H.  TULLII  CICERONIS,  Gato  Major  sive  De  Senec- 
tnte»  Lolins  aiye  de  Amioitia  et  Epistobd  Seleotaa.  Edited  with 
Bngliah  Notes  for  Sduxd  Use.    Foolseap  Svo.,  3s. 

De  Amieitia.  1«. fid.  |  De  Seneetute.  U 6(i.  |  Select  Epistles.  Is^ed. 

CiESAR  DE  BELLO  OALLICO.  Edited  with 
English  Notes.    Foolscap  Svo.,  48. 

CiESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Books  I.— HI. 
With  English  Notes  for  Jvaaiot  Classes.  New  Edition.  Foolscap 
8TO.,U6(i.    Books  IV.  and  v.,  1«.  6d.    Books  VL  and  VII.,  U.  6(Z. 

CiESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.    Cambridge  Texts. 

U,6d. 

CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE,  ET  DE  AMICITIA, 

ET  EFISTOIiiE  SELECTiEL    Cambridge  Texts.    Is.  6d, 
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The  Publishers  are  now  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NEW  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING,  The  original 
bindings  endeared  to  nutny  book-lovers  by  association  will  still  be 
kept  in  stocky  but  henceforth  all  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  New 
binding^  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  of 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety^  arut  chee^nesi 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  amtounce  the 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation : — 

Johiiion*8  LiYM  of  the  Poets.    Edited  by  Mrs.  Naper.     3  Vols.     \Seep.  6. 

The  Works  of  Flayins  Josephns.  Whiston*s  Translation.  Revised  by 
Rev.  A.  R.  ShiUeto,  M.A.  With  Topographical  and  Geogn4>hical  Notes  by  Colonel 
Sir  C.  W.  ¥niMO,  K.CB.    svohuMS.  \,Seep,(i, 

North's  IdYes  of  the  Norths.    Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp.    3  vols. 

\JSeep.  7. 

Goethe's  Faust     Part  I.    The  Original  Text,  with  Hayward's  Translation 

and  Notes,  carefaHy  revised,  with  an  Introduction  and  BiUiography,  by  C.  A.  Buch> 

heim,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  at    King's  College, 

London.  \Ih  the  Press. 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian, 

National  Liberal  Club.  \PrepariKS. 

Bicardo  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.     Edited 

with  Notes  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

[/«  the  press, 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.    Selected  and  Translated.    By  E.  Belfort  Bax. 

[/»  the  press. 

Edgeworth's  Stories  for  Children.    With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

[Seep.*^ 

Racine's  Plays.  Second  and  Concluding  Volume.  Translated  by  R.  B. 
Boswell.  \Seep.  7. 

Hoffmann's  Works.    Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  II. 

[/m  the  pros. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  2  vols. 

Sec  p.  21. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  *  Berkeley.' 

II.— Card  Games,  by  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  R.  F.  Green,  'Berkc'.ey,  and  Baxter- 
Wray. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports. 

[3  vols,  ready.  See  p.  21. 
By  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  H.  W.  Wilberforce,  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Arnan  Tait,  W.  T.  Linskill,  W.  B.  Woodgate,  E.  F.  Knight,  Martb 
Cobbctt,  Douglas  Adams,  Harry  Vassall,  C.  W.  Alcock,  E.  T.  Sachs,  H.  H.  Griflk, 
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F.  S.  Creswell,  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
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jBoa,  PocUit,  md  I 

Platsa  of  Uidals.    6  voU. 

Thli  u  the  BUM.  complcU  edUiOD  of 
Addisoa'j  Worla  isvcd. 

ALFIBRI'a   Ti«B«dl«a. 

Veise.    Wilh  r'  -       ' 

trodmniDn,  b;  I 

AHEBIOAN    FOETRT,  —  Su  Pmirj 

BACON'S  Moial  kbA  HUtorlo^ 
'Worlu,  inclodidi  Esuyi,  Apophihegoii, 
Wisdom  of  the  Andmu,  Ner  Adunlii, 
Hemy  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  EUisbHh, 
H«u^  Prince  of  W^,  Histcny  af  Great 
Briuua,  Tnluis  CicGar,  ud  Atumttii  Caaar. 
With  CHdcal  Hud  Buwaphical  Introdoe- 
tioB  Bad  Nou*  \ifl.  Deny,  M.A.    Por- 

■ Sa  ain  PhOaie^iicai  Library. 

BAU.ASB  AMD  BrntaB  Of  tiM  Pm- 

unUT  of  EnElund,  from  On]  Rediuloa, 
mime  MSS.,  Bcondiida,  ftc.  Edit,  to 
R.  Bell. 

BEAUHOHT      Ain>      PIXTCHBB. 

Selectaaiu.  With  Notet  uid  Itundoctua 
bf  Luch  HuDt. 

BEOKUAJIV  <J0  HIMorj 

ivoli. 
BBU.  (Babrat).-J'M  Ag/iub,  CImat, 

BOSWELL'S  UA  of  Jobiuon,  with 
the  TOUR  b  ilu  HEBRIDES  and 
lOHKSONIANA.  How  EdUka,  with 
Notes  and  Appendicaa,  br  tiie  Rcr.  A. 
'  ier,  ikJL,  Trinltr  CoUkb,  Cao- 
'*,  VicH  of  Holii^m,  Bdiior  ctf  the 
^'m  EdilisB  of  the  ■  ThecJogical 
r  Bainnr,'    With  Frantiipiei:e  10 


BRDIK    (B.    ten).      Earlr    Engltsli 

Litetaturo  (to  WlclifJ.    By  BemhaM  lera 

Brinlt.    Trana.  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kenned)'. 

BBOWMB'E  (air    Thonua)  ^orka. 

Edit,  bv  S.  Willdn,  with  Dt.  JahntoB's 


bv  S.  Will 
of  Browne.    \ 


V  Dt.  Johi 


Tnuu.  br  M.  Honit.  PoRiait. . 


BTTKKB'B  mfork*.    E  voIl 

SpacokM  00  tha  tnpcacbniCDI 

of  Waireo  Uisliiii) ;  and  I^uen.    9  vo!^. 
Ufa.    B;  Sir  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 


BdTLEBB  (Bii.)  AnaloBT  of  Roll> 
[ion,  Nalnral  and  BBvealed,  10  the  Con- 
ttitotion  and  Conrte  of  NataraJ  vilh  Two 
DbaeitalioiB  od  IdantiR  and  Virtue,  and 
mteen  Senuu.  With  Inuodoctions, 
Hoto,  and  Memoir.    Portrait 

OAHOfiirS  Lnalsdi  or  lbs  DiicoveiT 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Tianl.  Ironi 
tlvt  fortufue&e,  with  Dinertatirai,  His- 
toiial^Sheii^,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Uickle. 


CABAPAB     (The) 


OABBEL.    Tha  Csonter-RaTolstlaD 

Enaland  for  the  Re-eUabtiihiaent  of 
-   ".and  Jamei  II,, 


byAnaandCa 
AiMtt!.aDd 
Jauall.    Fo 


Fcrirait  cf  Caical. 


OAH'TB   DmU.    n> 


'.  Gary,  1I.A.    With  Life,  Chrooolo- 

■kal  View  of  hia  An,  Motet,  and  Index' 

of  9tafa  Names,    ftjitnut. 

Thii  u  ttie  authentic  editiiio,  containinfl 
BiIt.  Ceryt  lait  convctionfi,  with  additional 
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CKLLSSl  (BanTMmto).   WnatAn  off 

by  himself.    With  Notesof  G.  P.CarpMU. 
Trans,  hf  T.  Rotcoe.    Portrait. 

CEBTAHTBB'   •idatMU     A   PMonl 
Roauuoe.   Traiit.byG.W.  J.Gyfl. 

EzamplaiT  Norels.     Tkant.  Vj 

W.  K.KeUy. 


—  Dob   QoIxoU  d«  la  

Mottenx'ilVanshUioo  revised.  ¥nth  Lode- 
hart's  life  and  Notes,    a  vols. 

OBAUOER'S  FoettMl  World.  Widi 
Poems  formorly  attributed  to  him.  IKHdia 
Memoir,  Intarodnction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sarr.  by  R.  BelL  Improved  edition,  with 
FtaUmuiarj  Eany  by  Rev.  W.  W.  SkMt, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CUUMIC  TAZiESy  containing  Rassdas. 
Vicar  of  Wakeliel<L  Gnlliver^s  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Joomcy. 

COLEBTOGE'S  (8.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait. 

—  Aids  to  Refleotloii.    Oonfliirtoiui 

of  an  Inqniring  Spirit;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Ptayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

Tabl«-TAlk  and  Omninnn.    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Lectnres  on  Shakespeare  and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containinz  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
i8ii-ia  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  18x3. 

Blosraphla  Uterarla;  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two   Lay  Sermons. 

Mlseellanles,   JBathetle   and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  Thb  Thbokv 
OF  Life.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

GOMMINE8.-%S'^r  Philip, 

GONDJB'8  Hletory  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

COWPER'8  Complete  Works,  Poemc, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COZE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre- 
spondence, from  family  records  at  Blen- 
bum.  Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

'  *  An   Atlas  of  the    plans  of  MaxV 
'^h's  campaigns,  4to.  los.  6<2. 


OOTJBfS  History  of  the  House  of 

Austria.  From  the  Foundation  of  the 
Moaarcfar  by  Rhodokh  of  Hansboreh  to 
the  Deadi  of  LeoTCid  IL,  XS1S.X793.  By 
Aichdn.  Coze.  With  ContincMitton  from 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Re\'ola- 
tion  of  Z848.    4  Portraits.    4  vols. 

OUHlONOHAira  Ltres  of  the  most 

Eminent  Britiah  P^unten.  With  Notes 
and  x6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heatoo.  3V(^ 

DBFOBV  Norels  and  Mlsoellaneons 
Worits.  With  PrefiK:es  and  NoCes,  in- 
dndin^  those  attvibated  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.    7  vols. 

DB  LOLME'S  OonstltntUm  of  Eng- 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Repablican  fotm  of  Government  and  die 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor. 

DUNI.OP'S  History  of  Fiction.    New 

Edition,  revised.  By  Henry  Wilson. 
3  vols.,  5x.  each. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren,   "^^th  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.— ^-rr  Shakespeare 

EMERSOITS  Works.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III. — Society  and  Solitude — Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Pi4>ers 
(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Lifts  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
trait,   a  vols. 

Leotnres  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    s  vols. 

— —  Crttieal  Essays  contributed  to 

the  •  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  by  J,  E. 
Ryland.    a  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter;  on  a  Man's  wntine  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  EtIIs  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essav  on  the  Improvemen    of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  odxer 
Pieces. 

—  Fosteriana :  selected  from  periodical 
papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

\  T07L^\%'CLQnB«C.  J.)— ^m  Caml, 


STANDARD  LIBRARY, 


aiBBOirs  Oeollne  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  vari(Mrum  Notes ;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebnhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  oti^ers.    7  vds.    a  Mi^is  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An* 
nals.    Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV.— Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo* 
men,  and  a  Nouv^tte. 

Vol.  V.—Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice* 
ship. 

Vol.  VI.— Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
s^nal  Metres,  indudii^  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— G5tK  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia.  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fdlow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — Wilhelm  Muster's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI.— Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Sieee  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

>^L  XII.— Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters^  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes^ 

Vol.  XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with  SohiUer. 

2  vols. — See  Schiller, 

.^—  Faust. — See  Collegiate  Series. 

GOLDSMITHS  Works.   5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life, Vicar  of  WakeiSeld,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  atizen  of  the  Workl, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,   MARLOWE,    and  BEN 

iONSON  (Poems  oQ.    With  Notes  and 
[emoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORY'S    (Dr.)    The  Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mn.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols. 


GTTIZOT'S  History  of  Bepresentattve 

(Sovemment  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

— —  English  Revolution  of  1640.  From 
tiie  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait. 

History  of  Civilisation.   From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vds. 

HAUL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria — The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  (tables. 

Vol.  III.— Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLITT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Age  of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 
English  Poets  and  English  Gomio 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

~—~  Round  Table.  Conversations  of 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Agej   or,  C^mtem- 

porary  Portraits.  New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carcw  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  IIm 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  BofW- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Nordemey,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  t#- 

f  ether  witfi  the  Romantic  School.    Trans. 
y  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendkrcs. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.    The  Seramoa 

Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-€oL 
Ewing.  Wol.  II'  intke^rttt. 

HOOPER*S     (G.)     Waterloo :     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  Hi^ 
tory  erf"  the  Csunpaign  of  1815.  By  CSeorge 
Hooper.     AVith  Maps  and  PUscs..    ^«« 


BOHUrS  UBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (Yiotor)  Dramatie  Worluu 
Hemani  -RuyBlas— TheKing's  Dhrertwn. 
IVansIated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crodand  and 
F.  L.  Slous. 

-^  Poems,  diietfy  Lyrical.  CoUtctedbj 
H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGAKT:  tta  History  «ad  S«vo- 

httion,  with  Memoir  of  KoMoth.   Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Momoln 
ol.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Antobio» 
naphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  Honaa. 
PortraiU 

IRYINQ'S    (WMhlnston)   Compiolo 

Worics.    Z5  T<ds. 

Ufli  and  Lottors.    By  his  Nephew, 

Pierre  E.  Inring.  With  Index  and  a 
Pmtrait.    a  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  UfB  of  Blotaard 

Coeor  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Phi%  AngnstDS.    a  vols. 

—^  lK>iila  XIV.    PortraiU.    a  vols. 

JAMESON   (Mra.)     ShokM^Muro** 

Heroines.  Charactenstics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— ^M  RickUr, 

JOHNSON* S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fesAor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.     3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Vovsnm  ot^—See  Create. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavins),  The  lYorks  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  WUson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNinS'S  Letters.  With  WoodfaU's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Aathordiii>.  I''>c- 
aimiles  of  Handwriting,    a  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Vcne,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elinur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S  The  GUrondbrtSi  or 

Per8<»>al  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  01  the 
Fkench  Revolution.  Trans,  hy  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  "M^Af^v^ 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

The  Restoration  of  Monarohr 

in  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondist 
5  Portraits.    4  vou. 

The  French  Revolution  of  184S. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  ^diaries)  Ella  and  EUana. 

Complete  Editioiu    Portrait, 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    Bpooimaiw    of 

English  Dramatic  Poela  of  dw  time  of 
EHabeth^  With  Notes  and  die  Kxtacts 
from  the 


TaiftrardHi  Lettera  of  Charles 
Lemh.     New   Edition,    bf    W.    Carew 
a  vob. 


LANZI*S  Historr  of  Falntiiig  in 

Italy,  finom  the  Pttiod  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  z8ch 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Tkans.  by  T.  Roscoe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBEBCKS  England  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Iraas.  by  B.  Thorpe, 
fSa.    avols.  jr  *.-, 

LESSINO'S  Dramatio  Worka.  Com. 
pkte.  By  E.  BelL  M.A.  ¥^th  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait,    a  vols. 

lAokooni  Dramatio  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmem.    Frontispieoe. 

LOCKE'S  Fhiloeopldeal  'Worka,  con. 
tainine  Hiunan  UnderstandingjControversy 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions,  Natnnl  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analyse, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A  St.  John.  Portrait, 
avols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 

his  Common-place  Books.    By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Q.yStd  Bum*. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
HazlitL  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luther's  Catechism.  Portrait  after 
Cranadi. 

Antobiosraphy.— .Sm  MicheUt, 


[*S  History  of  Flo- 
rence, The  Prince,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  ofL— ^«r  Grttm. 

aiARTINEAirS    (Harriot)    History 

of  England  (inclodins  History  of  the  Peace) 
fiiom  x8oo'i846.    5  vols. 

MENZELV  History  of  Oormany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.       Portraits.    3  vok. 

MICHELET'S    Antobiography   of 

Luther.     Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitr.      With 
Notes. 

The  French  Revolution   to  the 

Fhght  of  the  King  in  1791.     Frontispiece. 

BOGNET'S  Tho  Fren<di  Bovolntio&f 

tcooL  \i^  to  t8z4.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


here    probably   M  ^ood  a    InuisLation   ot 
MalicTC  u  cau  be   eivcHh' — Aiadtmjf, 
UORTAOU.    Letters  sad  Worka  of 

Ijuiy    Mflry    Wortley    Montagu.       Lord 
Whamdiffts  Third  EdilipnT^diwd  by 


n  Doemas.    Trii 


by  J.  L'.  Ry. 


MemorlAla  of  Chiiattui  Ufe  in 

ihc  Early  and   Middle  Ags ;   incloding 
Lighi  in  Dark  Placas.    Trans,  hy  J.  E.    i 
Rvland.  I 

ITORTH'B  LiTss  of  the  Rigbl  Hon.    ' 
Fiancia  North,  Baron  r.nilrtfnrrf.  ihi-  Hnn     I 
Sir  Dudliy  North,  oi 
Dr.  Job-  "— ■- 

Noftfi. ,-.— . 

3  PortroLCs.    3  vols.    3s.  6^.  each. 


I  of™ 


B.D.,  PorUiat  of  Mu- 


FAB  GAL'S  ThoaelitB. 

ihc   Tcit   of  M.  iVugui 

,       C,  Kf^gin  Paul,    grd  edl' 


irlraVill., 

Bargiirdy.    With  Oi 
LI.,  6y  Jeai.  d.  -Xn 


,°by  A.  te 
Si»bJe.  PortTVtSi.  ■  volt. 
FLUTAROH'S  LTTES.  TruisUled.  Will 
Notes  and  Ijfe,  bf  A.  Stewan,  M.:A^ 
lale  Fellow  of  Tnniri  lijllege,  Cambridr" 
and  C  Long,  M.A.    4  vols.  , 

FOETRT  OF  AMERICA.    BeleoUo 
from  One  Htiiulred  Poets,  Irotn  T774 
^Ih    loErodul^iiTv    lijivini,   ■ 
s  of  N<;ero    Melody,  by  VT. 


MONTESQUIEU'S    Spirit   of  I.awi.    ' 

Reiisei!F.diliDD,<nthp'AleiDbei1'iAaBly-    ; 

NEASDEB  (Dr.  A.)    HUtorr  Of  the  ' 

Christian  Religion  imd  Church.    Tram,  by  1 

J.  Torrey.    With  Shorl  Memoir.    10  vols.  '• 

Life  of  leBQi  Chrlct,  In  Its  Hla-  ! 

—  Tha  Planting  and  Training  of 

[ho  Chriilian   Church   by  the   Apostles. 
Wih  the  AndgDOSticus,  or  Sg^I  of  Ter.    ! 
lullian.    Trao'i.  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    3  vols.    \ 
-  Leotnrei     on    the    Hfetorr    ot   | 


RACINE'S  (Joan]  Dramatia  "VrtaSta 

A  metric.-il  ExEiish  version,  with  ffid^ 
zraphical  notice.  By  R.  Bruce  BoswcU. 
Sl.A.  Oson.'  jiol,, 
KAKKB  (L.)  Hlitorr  of  the  Papoi, 
their  Chnicb  and  Stale,  ana  Ihelr  ConSicti 
with  PnHestanlLan  in  the  ifith  and  T;th 
Cencuiies.  Trans,  by  E.  Fooler.  Portnilf. 

HUtorr  of  Sorvla.    Trans,  by  Wr^i 

Keir.  To  which  is  added.  The  Slave  hoil 
TOCtf  of  Turkey,  hy  Cyprien  Robert.        J 

History  of  the  Latin  and  TM>1 

tonic  Nations.  MU-1514.  Trans.  MJ 
P.  A.  Ash  worth,  translator  of  tJr,_Gndfi%l 


BEUMOtfT  (Alft-ed  do).  -Sr, 


RtCBTER  CJean  PatU).     Levan 


plelc ■"edition  "oYso  Justly  fam^%"book, 

editor  as  Dr.  Jcssopp,'— TV 
OCKLET  (S.)    Blatorr  of  the  Sara-   : 

cf  ns  and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Pi 
and   Egypt.     Compriang  the   Lin 


rhoni  PleoH, 


The  only  compete  Eoglisf 
I    BOSGOE'S  (W.)  mo  of  Leo  X^  v 


iMtVDxa   de'  Medld,  call. 

Fo^.  Inlets,  Ac      ^^M 
Roacoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 


Notes, 

^ 
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SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— HistorvofthcThirtyYean'War. 
Rev.  A.  T.  W.  Moniton,  M.A.    Portrait. 

VoL  II.— HUtOTV  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  tne  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  tne  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmttz. 

VoL  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  MeUish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  IjodMAy  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).    Engravings. 

These  Dnmias  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

VoL  IV. — Robbers— Fiesco— Love  and 
Intri^e^Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

VoL  VI.— Essays,  iEsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, incltiding  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

VoL  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— WUliam 
Tell.  SirTheodoreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 


SCHILLER  And  OOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  X794-x8o5. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitr.    2  vols. 


(F.)     Lectures  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  dL 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

—  The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 
and  Modem. 

—  The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 
Memoir  and  Portrait.  Trans,  by  J.  IJ. 
Robertson. 

•^—  Modem  History^  with  the  Lectures 
entitled  Caesar  and^  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

—  JEsthetic    and    Miscellaneous 

Werks^  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle A^es,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.     By  £.  J.  Millington. 

SGHLEGEL  (A.  "W.)  Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  Widi  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A,  L.  Alger. 

^—  Early  Letters.  Translated  by  May 
Herbert.     With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic  Art. 

The  Hlbtory  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrid.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.    2  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE  CW^iUiam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.Dora  Schmitz.  5;. 

SHERIDAJTS  Dramatic  'Works.  With 
Memoir.  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SKBAT  (Rev.  W.  W.)— ^«  Chaucer, 

KBMOKDTB  History  of  the  Idtera- 

tore  of  the  South  of  Eturope.  Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  £ssay  on  die  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  uid  Oritical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

— —  See  Economic  Library, 

SMYTH'S  (ProflBSsor)  Lectnree  on 
Modem  History ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  oithe  Ameri- 
can Revolution.    2  vols. 

— -  Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   With  Index,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET.— 5'««  Cotv^t  Wetlty^  amd 
{lUuiiraUd  Library)  ileuon, 

STURM'S    Morning   Conunvnlnn 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  Tot 
Every  Day.  TVans.  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLT.   Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
traits.   4  vols. 

TATLOR*S    (Bishop    Jeremy)    Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN  BRINK.— 6Vf  Britik, 

THIERRT'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse- 

Suences  in  Eneland  and  the  Continent, 
ty  W.  Hazlitt.  \^th  short  Memoir.  2  Por- 
traits.   2  vols. 

ULRICI  (Jit.y'See  Skakes^arg, 

VA8ARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  SculptCMrs,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols. ,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  £.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methocusm.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait.    5^. 

WHEATLET.  A  Rational  Illustra- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Common  FVayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything  Litur^cal  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.    Frontispiece. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  by  Miss  Betham  Edwards.     With 


BisTosicAL  jamrBrLosotrntCAL  ubraries. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  al 'is.  ca!h.     (%l.  \as. perse!.) 

ETELTITB  Diary  and  Correapond-      JEBSE'B   HemolrB   of  Ihe  i 

CharlU  I  aniTsii  Edwai^f^Nichol^.'^aild         ProitcloraM."?  vols.    Witt  l^'cl^'a 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Ee.i  of  ClMtn-  Portrails  <afIa'Vandyke,  Ltly,  &e.). 

doa)  anil  Sit  RichBTd  Browne.  Ediiedlrqni  MomoirB  of  the  Pratendan  K 

the  Oriinia]  MS5.  by  W.  Gray,  F-A,S.  ..    ■    Tju  __  .    ^  D.wi«.r., 

,   K«F>.ii7g,  (after  V«dTk.,  tlieir  Adl«r=„B.    6  PoruaiU- 


tely. 


Kneli: 


N.B.— 


andjac 


d,  &c). 


IQ  lellei 


NOaEHT'B    (Lord)    Memori&lB   ,0t 

M^ir™'  .1   Ptuliails    (afler   Vandyke 


■  ..--,,      .  ..  -r^-tldi.   COOUuning  ad-  Qaeens     of  Engll 

dinonal  Leilen,  u  Index,  and  ji  En-         Canqu»i       Fn^ 
nai™^    {ifler  VandyliB,    Sr    P,    Leiy,  public  uid  privile.    fl  P. 


Inooke's  foui 
copyright  0/ 


Ufe  of  M&ry  Queen   of  Bcotfc; 
ji-onraiu.    .vols. 
Lives  of  tbe  Tador  and  StuBit 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

l6  Fe//.  a/  5^.  lOih,  exafHng  these  marked  Bthenoise.     (3/.  141.  ftr  i 

BACON'S  Bovnin  Organom  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Le        -      "■-■--—-■-- 

J.  Devey,  M,A. 
BAX.     A  Handl 

oT  PhUosophy,  (c 

By  E.   BcVott    Bex,   Editor   of  Kut'i 

'  Prolfgomenii.* 
COMTE'B  Phlloioptar  of  the  Bclencea. 

Aa  Eiposition  of  the  Pviociples   of  the 

Crmn  dc  PkiUiiufkit  Potitivi.    By  G.  H. 

Lewes,  Auihoi  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 


itb  Note 
lok  of  the  Hlaterr 


SAHT'S   Critique    of  Pore  Seaoon. 

ByJ.  M.  D.  Meikl^ohn- 
Prole^mena  and  Metaphyalnl 

craphy  and  Memoii  by  £.  Belfoit  Ban. 


,   HlrtorrFhllo. 


SPINOZA'B  Chief  Worb.   Tniu.  wi 

IntTDdnction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwa.    a  vo 
Vol.  I.— Tractfltus  Theologico-Politii 
— Political  Treatise. 


lO 


BOBirS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5^.  each  (except  ChWins-.voiih,  35.  6d.),    (3/.  13/.  6d.  per  set.) 
ggg-    introduetkm  to   Xhm  Old  '   riuLO  - JUDfUSy   Works    of.     1 


pf.ggg.    introdxietloB  to   th«  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Txaos. 
under  the  supenririoa  of  Rev.  E.  Veoables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  lancoln.    a  Tob. 


C  H ILUNGWORTHV 

Protestants.    31.  td. 


ReligloB   of 


EUflEBIUS.    Eod—i— ileal  Btetory 

of  Ensebins  Pam|^ias,  Bishop  of  Caeiarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Cmse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

ETAGRIUS.   History  of  the  Cliiireh. 

— ^«f  Thepdcrtt. 

HARDWICK.  HIirtoryoftheArtielee 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  16x5. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 


(BfAtthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.    Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PUILO  -  JUDfUSy    Works    of.     The 

Conteoutorary  of  Josei^ns.      TVans.   Iv 
C.  D.  Yonge*    4  ^pms. 

PHILOSTORGinS.    EeoleslMtleftl 

History  ot — Sse  Sot^men. 


Eoeleslastloal 

Comprising  a  History  tA  the  Church  froaa 
Conirtantine,  a.i>.  3M.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  sdected  Notes. 

SOZOMEBTS  Ecclesiastical  Htetory. 

A.D.  334-440.  With  Note&  Prefatfvy  Re- 
marks by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  jBcclbsiasticai.  His 
TOST  OP  PHiLOSTORGiuSjas  aut<Mnised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAeBIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  A.0.  33a  to  die 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d. 

SI ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    Widi 
emoirs. 


OCarl)  Chronological 

Ssrnopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.     Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5j.  each.     (8/.  i^.  per  set,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  ~  ^«« 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alft-ed.->S'^«  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles, 
BEDE'S    nrenerable)   Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclb.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. Kine  Alfred's  Ancrlo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
trating the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincial Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADES. 

Contemporaiy  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
fr^  de  Vmsauf ;  and  of  the  Orusade  at 
Saut  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  JoinviUe. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Froirtis- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popolar 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Acconnt 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  T&selton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  INPALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arcttlf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Sacwulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  MaundeviUe, 
De  la  Brocqui^re,  and  Maundrell ;  all  im- 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  Jerusalem. 
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ELLIS  (O.)  8p«olmeiui  of  Early  En- 
glish Metricsd  Ronuuioes,  idatine  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Gny  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeor  a«  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  hr  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 


Chronlelo  of.— 5'm 

Six  O,  E,  CkronicUs, 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations: 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Draarture  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  <^,—See  Six  O,  E,  Chronicles, 

GESTA    ROMANORT7M,   or   Eater. 

taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILDAS.    Chronlole  ot^-Su  Six  O,  E, 

Chronicles, 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  ^e  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  bv  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  Englbh,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronlolet  of  tho  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thoinaa)  Felrj  My- 
thology, illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank. 

LEPSXUS'S   Letters  firom  Bgjptf 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added.  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Eeyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  T.  B.  Homer.  Miqpsand  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  BarkaL 

MALLET'S  Northern  AntlqnitieSy  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Reli|;ions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandmavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Pbosb 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  *£yrbyggia  ^-~  ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Soott.  With  Gli 
and  C<^oured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLOm  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His- 
tory, from  za^s  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.'- 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendover, 


Glossary 


MATTHEW   OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
sJnninff  of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Tonge.    9  vols. 

NENNIUS.  Chronlole  of.— See  Six 
O,  E,  Chronicles. 

ORDERIGUSVITALIS' Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy,  l^th 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeliUe,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chkoniclb  op  St.  EvROULT.  WiUi  Gene- 
lal  and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  OF  Orosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged.  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.    Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O,  E,  Chronicles, 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  HisUny,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.   73a  to  A.D.   I30Z.      With 

Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    a  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOYER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  commsing  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
▲.D.  xa35,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris,  with  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

vis.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
des  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas.  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Mmmiouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles. 
D.CL.    Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM    OF    MALMESBURT'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  St^hen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.CL.    Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  CoIlactioD 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Pc{|ni- 
lar  Tales  and  Tradidens.  fiwn  the  S wednhi 
Danish,  and  German.  Edit,  by  B.  Thorps. 


IS 
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So  Vols,  at  5j.  each^  excepting  th§se  marked  otherwise.     (19/.  I'js,  6d,  per  set.) 

DIDBOirS  Chrlstiaii  loonography ; 

»  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  liidole 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didraa.  Trans. 
by  £.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  widi 
Additions  and  Appendices,  uv  Maof^utX 
Stokes,  a  vols,  ^th  ntunerons  Ulnstratums. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nintbos,  the 
Auxede,  and  the  Glory;  Rqwresentations 
af  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

VoL  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  I>evik 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen 


(Joseph,  RJr.)  B*ttlM  of 

the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Per- 
tiaits  and  Plans,    a  vols. 

JJIDBRSEirs  Danish  FaItt  TalM. 
By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Sbort  life 
and  zao  Wood  £ng;ravings. 

▲RIOSTO>S  Orlando  FnrlOM.  In 
English  Verse  b^r  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
ana  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.    9  vols. 


Cago  and  Chamher 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Halnts,  ftc. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  war- 
blers. 43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOBO'S  Mlneveh  and  its  Palaooa. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layud 
apj^ied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S    Hndibras,   with   Variorum 


Notes  and  Biography. 
lUustrations. 


Portrait  and  a8 


CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese.  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  LO  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  TaJes, 
West  Countiy,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
M^ange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruilc- 
shank. 

-—  Punch  and  Judy.  The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Chigin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DANTE,  in  Enelish  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.     With  Introduction   and^  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel    Engravings   after 
FJaxman» 


DTER  (Dr.  T.  EL)  Pompeii:  its  Boild^ 
and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  die 
r,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
Recent  EiecavationSgand  an  Itmentfy 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LX1.D. 
NcNurly  300  Wood  Engravini^  lu^S  sad 
Plan.    7f .  6J, 

— —  Rome:  History  of  the  Citj,  with 
Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  9  Miq». 

GIL   BLA8.    The  AdTonturea  of. 

From  the  French  of  L^age  by  Smollett 
94  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  zo  Etdi- 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    6x2  pages.     6s, 

GSDCirs  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Pc^ular  Stories, 
containing  43  Fairy  Tales.  By  "Edgax 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  CrSc> 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grinun.    3*.  6d. 

BOLBEnrs   Dance   of   Death   and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive^  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  zoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Doss.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)   Natural  History  of 

Precious  Stones  and  Metals.  lUustxa- 
tions.    6t. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.  40  Illus- 
trations. 


ILLUSTRATED  UBRARY. 


l.0SQrBL1.0WB    FoetloM    VTorks, 


IS  Woodcuts. 
(Capt.,  1 

ir,  Ihe  WVtL - 

(Wrillen    for    Young    People)    With    93 
Wgodculs.     u.  6rf. 

MlisiOD;   of,  Soenea  In  AfHiMU 

(Wrillcn  for   Young  Ptopie.)    IliuitTMed 
by  Gilbert  and  Dal^     31.  e^. 

Hrate  utd  Thr«e  Onttera.  {Writ. 


Geld,  R. 

PrlTBteersniui.   Adveniares  hy  San 

ud  Land  One  Hundred  Vears  Ago, 
(WHiIeDforVouneFuplc.)    S  Steel  &- 

Settlers  In  Citiiada.    (Wriitoi  fcr 

Yonns  PeiHile.)  lo  EograviDsi  bf  Gilbert 
and  DalasC    31.  id. 

Foor    Jack.     (Written    for    Yoong 

People.)  With  16  Illustrations  Hfler  Clark- 
sou  SiuuEeld,  R.A.    31.  id. 

MldBWpman   Easy.     With  8  full- 

FeterSimple.  WithefulLpagelllua- 


UICBAEI.  AnOELOaad  RAPOA&L, 

Their  Lives  and  World,     By  Duppa  a 
QtlHtreni&re  de    Ouiacv-       Panroju    ■—., 
Engravings,  jocluding  loa  Last  Judgmcol, 

MIU.£R'B   History  of   the  Anslo- 


MDSIE'S  History  of  BritlA  Bl 

Revised  br  W.  C.  L.  UlrtiD.    giFigu; 
Birds  and   7   colofir«d   PIaLcs  of  I 


Wmiam  tho  Cooqutior  10  Ihe  B«nle  of 
Inkenoanu.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M..  utd 
Ixixt.  P.  H.  Nicolu,  R.M.  Indeiet.  14 
Pomaits  after  Ualban,  Reynoldi,  &C.  61. 


PETRARCH'S   Bonneta,    TrtninphB, 
Life  tv  Thonuu'  Campbell.    Poitiail  aud 


PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modem  (leography  on  s  Popular  Flan. 

and  Foteign.  by  H.  G.  Bohn.    tso  Wood- 

Without  Ihe  Maps,  31.  W. 

FOFE'B    Poetical    VTorks,    iuciuding 

Tcanslalious.     Edit.,  with  Nala,  by  R. 

Canulbeif     -  — '- 


. I    niad,   with   lutrodnf 

uid  Nates  by  Rer.  J.  S.  Watson,  Ii 
iVilh  Flaxnun's  Deiigss. 
-  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  B41 
IF  FioGB  «HD  Mice,  Hymns,   &c., 
ither  translAlois  including  Chf 


!l- 


Xi 

ludiug  many  of  his  Leltct 
icrs.  Numerous  Jliustration 


lUustraled  Calalogue  of  the  Bcmol  Col- 


<B  Pottery  and  Porcelsln,  and  as 


21    Etchings  by   D.    Uactise, 
arly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  BHOOTINQ.  With 
"    'le  Game  found  in  Ihe 
ns  fof  the  M  aua^e. 
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BOBirS  LIBRARIES. 


Ar«hlf«etar«. 
by  RcT.  J-   G.  Wood,  UJk, 
Woodcuts. 


i86 


BOBDISON  CRUSOE.  With  Memob  of 
DeToe,  xa  Steel  Engnnringi  and  74  Wood- 
cats  after  StoUuud  and  Hanrejr. 

— —  Without  the  EograTiax**  1«*  &^ 

BOMZ  m  THE  mJUKTKBHTH  CBIT- 

tnry.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Ruins  3f 
the  AndentCi^,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings,   a  vols. 

■HABPE  (8.)   The  BIctory  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
hy  the  Arabs,  ▲.d.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

•OUTHSTm  Life  of  NeUKm.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Pkuis,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c 

STARLmcra  cmm)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women ;  or.  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  For- 
traits. 

STUABT  and  REYETT'S  Anttoniltlee 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terau  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  Britiah  Warblere.  y—'^u 

BtchsUin. 

TALES    OF    THE    GENII;  OTj,  the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSOV   JeruMdem 


J.H.Wiffen. 
Woodcuts. 


Delivered.  In 
Verse,  with  Life,  by 
With  8  Engravmci  and  S4 


t'S  ICeiilj  BserdMs;  coo- 
taimn^  Skating  Riding,  Drxvix^  Hunting, 
Shootuq^,  Saflmg,  Rowinjc,  Swiomnng,  ftc. 
44  Engravings  ami  nnmoraua  Woodcuts. 


WAIiTQN'S  Complete  An^er.  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreatiop,  oy  * — ^ 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.    WiU 


Isaak 
ith  Me. 
moirs  and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  sn 
Account  of  Fishing  Statioaa,  Tadde,  &c, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portnlt  and  aoa  Wood- 
cuts, and  96  Engravings  00  SceeL 

■Uveeof  Donne, Wottoui  HbOker, 


ftc,  with  Notes.     A  N 

BuUm, 

of  Ixaak'  Walton  by"W^ 


by  A.  H.  Bt 


Edxtxoo.  re- 
.with  a  Memoir 

iarn  Dowling.   6 
Pwrtraits,  6  Autograph   Signatures,  ftc. 

WELLINGTON,  Lite  €>f.  From  the 
Materials  of  MaicwelL  x8  Sted  En- 
gravings. 

Ylotorlee  of.— See  MojnuelL 

WESTROPP  (H.  U.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  £gvptian,  Grreek,  Etruscan, 
RtHnan.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  NnmenMis 
llhutiations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nalnre.  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 
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TATIUS.  —  Sec      Greek 


ACHILLES 

Romances. 

fSCHTLUS,    The    Dramas  ^  of.     In 

Eng^Iish  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwiclc  4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3x.  &/. 

ABfMTANUS  MARCELUNUS.    His. 

tmy  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  J ovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Vaieos,  vy  C.  D.  Yoi^e,  B.A.     Double 


ANTONINUS     CBS.    Anrellne),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  Georee  Long,  M,A. 
31.  td»  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper,    6*. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODinS.    <  Tbe  Ar- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULEIUS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
priung  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  &c 
Frontispiece. 
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ARISTOPHANEa'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  fnm  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions*  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

ARISTOIXE'S  Nicomaehean  Ethics. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introdnc- 
tion,  and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

.  —  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  £. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with^  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

i—  Orgranon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 

the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A    a  vols.    y.  6tL  eadi. 

—  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis,  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ITHENJBUS.     The  Deipnosophists. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.    3  vols. 

i.TLA8  of  Classical  Ctoography.    aa 

large  Coloured  VLac^,  Wiu  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    js,  6d, 

BlON,Sef  Theocritus, 

CiBSAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius^  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  Alhcan, 
and  Spanish  Wars.    Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibnllns,  and  the  Vi^fU 

of  Yenus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^  To  which  are 
added.  Metrical  Versions  ^  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CIC£RO*S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.   With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gtods.  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B A. 
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mentioned  by  Cicero. 


osophers 


CICERO'S  YTofkB^-^^ontinued, 

'—  Offices :  or.  Moral  Duties.  ^  Cato 
M^}(nr,  an  Essay  on  Old  A^e ;  Ladius,  an 
Essay  on  Friend^p;  Sopio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis- 
trates. Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait,    v*  ^ 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronol<^cal 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  y.  6d  ;  four,  5*,) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Yerborum(622  pages). 

«—  Index  Yerborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
ump  cloth,    xs, 

DIOOENES  LAERTIUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EFICTETUS.     The   Disoonrses    of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  Yiew  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait,    a  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A  With  Metrical 
Yersions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodoms, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Charidea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HEUODORUS.— 5'tv  Greefc  Romances, 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cuy,  M.A.    Portrait. 

HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  T^rether  with  the  Metrical  Yer- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachns, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  mad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

Odysseji    Hymns,     Epigrams,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait,   yt,  6d, 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Mazianzea's  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosophi- 
cal  Works.  By  tne  Rev,  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 


i6 


BOHirS  UBRARIES. 


JUSTIMj  CORHELIU8  HEPOSi  Mid 

Entropiut.  Tram.,  with  Notes,  by  Her. 
J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 

JUVENAL;     PEB8IUS,    SULFICIA, 

and  Lodlins.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronoloffical  Tables.  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  whidi  is  added  the  Me- 
trical  Version  of  Juvenal  and  Pernns  by 
Giffbrd.    Frontispiece. 


Tb«  History  o' Rom*.    Trans. 

by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4vels.  Portnit. 

LONGUS*  Daphnis  and  Chloe. — See  Greek 
Romances. 

LUCANV  PbarsallA.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.T.Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialosaea  of  tli«  Gkxls, 

of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  oi  the  Dead.  Trans. 
hy  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  I.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  u  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Eplgranuk  complete.  In 
IVose,  with  Verse  Transiati(M»  selected 
from  Ewlish  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),    js,  6d, 

M.OBOBJJB,^See  Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greeoe. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols. 

PHALARIS.  ^  Bentley's  Dissertatipiui 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.    To- 

f  ether  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
am  Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  IVorks.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  IJurges.    6  vols. 

—  DiologTies.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    2  vols. 

P  LI  NT'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PLINY.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


I 


PLUTARCH«  McnraLk  Theosophical 
Essays.   Trans,  by  Rev.  CW.  King,  M.A. 

Ethioal  Eeeays.     Trans,   by  Rev. 

A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

—  LiToa.   Supag^  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
Gantill(Hi,  M.A,  with  metrical  veisioDS 
of  Select  El^es  by  Nott  and  Eltoa. 
3f .  ^eU 

QUINTILIAN'S  InsUtates  of  Oratory- 

Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MJL 
a  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORU8,  and  VELLEIUI 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio* 
graphical  Notices,  fay  J.  S.  Waisoo,  MA. 

SENECA  DE  BEBTEFICIIS.  Trans- 
lated by  Aubrey  Stewart.  MA.    y.fd, 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essaya.  Translated 
by  A  Stewart,  M.A 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Trasedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro 
duction.    Portrait. 

STRABCS  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modem  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Worlu  of.  Trans., 
with  Notes.    2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PKfiDRUS.     In  Ei«* 

lish  Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  PhsDdrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHU8- 

and  Tyrtsens.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Argtmients,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A  To 
which  are  appended  the  Mbtricax.  Ver- 
sions of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.  The  PeloponnesiaB 
War.  Trans.^  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait.    9  vols.    3^.  CbU  each. 

TYRT.£US.— 6'm  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biot^phical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait.     31.  U. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

10  Vols,  at  5^.  each,    (2/.  lOf.  per  set,) 


DANTE.  The  Infiemo.  Prose  Trans., 
widi  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Escolanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.    Portrait. 

—  The  Pnrgatorlo.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  ana  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.    2  vols. 

DONALDSON  (DrO  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  JDramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  PartL  German  Text, 
with  Hay  ward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim. 

[/» the  Press. 

KEIGHTLET'S  (Thomas)  Mytholosy 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.    Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitx.    ze  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Original 

and  Selected  fix>m  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

—  Analysis  and  Summary  o^  with 
a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money^  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography— and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gai^ord,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

KEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Gre^. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz,  and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono> 
logical  Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages,    y.  6d. 

— —  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
'  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  900^.    51. 

The  Lexicon  separately,  ». 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Analysis   and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

50  Vols,  at  5 J.  eachi  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (13/.  6s,  od,  per  set.) 

BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 

CoHtiftued, 


AGASSIZ   and  GOULD.    Outline  of 

Com^uative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  IUus> 
trative  Woodcuts. 

BOL LET'S    Manual    of  Teohnical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testine  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  emplo3^d  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Pftul. 
100  Woodcuts. 

BRIDOEWATER  TREATISES. 

—  Bell  (Sir  Gharles)  on  the  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  ^  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author^  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.   Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  Kirby  on  the  History.  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones,    zoo  Woodcuts.    9  vols. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Pro^  Hiillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memmr  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  3  vols.  zsx.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 


^—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

Ejctemal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

— -  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemistryi 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,    a  Maps. 

Roeet's  Animal  and  Tesetable 

PhvsioTogy.    463  Woodcuts,    a  vols.    6t 
eacn. 

—  B[idd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  (Audition  of 
Man.    y.  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Uaf 
bits.  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  princqud 
Faaoilies  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woedcuts.    a  vols.    6t.  each. 

— -  Mechanical  Philosophy*  AatnH 

nomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ej^o- 
sition.    x8i  Woodcuts. 


aOBirS  UBRAKIMS. 


■OOO^  (JkbBi)  ElammUof  ExHTl- 

nenUd  jind  NHlunl  PhiLoiophy.  Bdnff 
■  n  EuT  Introduction  lo  tlw  Stndr  of 
Ucchulci,  Fngoinalici,  HrdnntuEcs, 
Hrdnntid,  Acoiullo,  Optics,  CBloric, 
£laclTlcin,    Voltuno,    sod    Magnetiam. 

■katch 


h^^eli 


fuTf; 


HUICBOIJ>T<B  OoamMj  i 
ofkPhTdckl  Dachclianoni 
Truu.  \w  E.  C.  Otti,  B.  H 
W,  S.  IWlu,  F.L.S.    Porti 


• —  P*»oiiklSKTTatlveofliliTr>T«Ia 

in  Arudc*  dorioe  tli«  yeui  tto'3-iSo4' 

Tiuu.,w;itaNat«,  by  T.Rom.    3  vols. 

TlawB  of  Natnra ;  or,  Cantem' 

^tioni   of    the    SuUime    Fhenomcna    of 
Cnuion,    wltli     ScicDtific     Illustmioni. 


Nulsn.     Bt  Roben  Hiut,  ProTcuor  al 
tha  School  of  Miii«. 

JOTOE'a     ■olentUo     DlKlotaU.     A 

Funllkr   Introduction  to  the   Aiti   uid 


JOrCK'l  Introdnctloii   to  tha  Arta 

aad   Sdencu,    for   Schoolri    uid    Younc 
Pttfiti.     Divided  into  LcEsons  wth  7.i- 


—    __  Nttoie.     And   %»■    \ 

■  Skelcfact  baa  th<  Mineral  Kinc^o. 
'  •  A,  Hinftey,  F.R.S.  Colaatd 
le  Geography  of  PtimU. 

TB'a  ^Pytii  oeoioar  Bikd  srntp- 

■Dd  beoloEical  Sdeoca.  With  H^l^ 
BTAHIXT^  ClaaaUlBd  BTnopala  of 
the  Principal  PKintai  of  tho  l>acch  asd 
FlaDush  Schooli.  including  no  Account  cf 
tome  of  the  eailr  Gemun  Muten.  B; 
Geoise  Stanley. 
flTAUKTON'S    Cheia     VTorka.  —  .^v 


STOCKHARDT'S 

Chemialiy.     A  Handli ^_„, 

of  the   SdoDce  by  limple    Kncnuests. 
Idit.  by  C.  W.    Henlon,  F.C.S.     No- 
meniu  Woodcuts. 
URE'a  (Dt.  A.J  Cotton  K&natactiiTa 
of  Great    Britain,    lysleintilically   invesd' 

Eted  :  with  an  Inttoduclory  Vie*  of  iti 
raparative  StaM  b  Foreign  Countiis. 
Revised  by  P-  L.  Sirnrnonds.     15Q  uiai- 
ttatioos.    ■  vols. 
—  FtiUoaoplir    of   Hoirafiurtiuai, 
~  -n  EiponSon  of  the  Scientific^  Hcnl, 
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ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

aXUBART^  History,  Principles,  and  FraetlM  of  BfuUdng.    Revised  to  z88x  by 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  or  Scotland.    Portrait  of  Gilbart.    a  vols.    xof. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.  [/«  the  press. 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  "Wealth   of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the   Nature  and 
Causes  of.     Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.     7^. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    {SI,  iSs^per  set,) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  ue  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zot. 

—  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chroncdogy  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    2  vols,  ss,  each. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6r. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rnles  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition.    5;. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosoi^y, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Ewted  by  Jas.  A.  Smiuu  ts, 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Bssav 
on  Epitaj^hs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew. 
F.R.S.,  F.&A.    5f. 

CLARKE   (?^M^)  btrodnotloB   to 

Heraldry.  Kevised  by  J.  R.  Planch6.  Sf . 
950  Illnstrations. 

iViik  ike  lUutiraiieiu  cehurgd^  151. 

COINS,  Manual  ot.—See  Humpkrtyt, 

COOPER'S  Bio^aphical  Dictionary, 

Centainins[  concise  notice^  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  sdl  ages  and 
countries,    2  vols.    5«.  each. 

DATES,  Index  ot.—Sge  Blair* 

DIOTXONART  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previoas  to  the  xoth 
Ccmtury.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.aI, 
F.S.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  5x.  each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
byRev.  H.Dodd,M.A.    €s. 


r,  Handbook  of.  Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
SX.    (See  also  page  21.) 

HENFRET'8    Onlde   to    English 

Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro-' 
duction.    6f. 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin    Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Rpogress  of  Coinaffe  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  munphreys.  140  lUus- 
tratioos.    2  vols.  5^ .  eaau 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 
of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Bionaphical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  f  A  to  Z), 
3r.  6<f.  each.  Part  XL  (i^>pendix  VoLk 
5f.  Or  the  xz  parts  in  4  vols.,  halt 
morocco,  2/.  2j.  Also  in  6  vols,  cloth,  5;. 
each. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestto, 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.    5f . 

NOTED     NAMES     OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  00  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A  Wheeler,  M.  A.  sx. 

POLITICAL     CTCLOPJEDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  so^k 
of  CivilAdmmistration,'  Pelitical  Ecdhc 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Sc 
Relations.    4  vols.  3X.  6df.  each. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Rcnoblication  of  Ra^s 
Collection,  wiUi  Additiou  from  Foreicn 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases,    sf. 

—  A  Polyclot  of  Forolsn.     Com- 

Eg  Pr^di,  Itidian,  German,  Dntdi, 
sh,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  VTv&x 
sh  TransUuions.    5«. 


STNONYMS  and   AHTONTMS;  or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opj»osites»  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5f. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)— ^tf»  Dictumary, 


—   Coeilia.      With 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introdnctioa    and 
a  vols. 


DE    BTAMl.      Corinne  or   Italy. 

By  Madame   de    Stael.      Translated    by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBER8'  Egyptian  PrlncesB. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

13  V§himes  at  p,  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,   (2/.  &f.  6d.  per  set) 

BJORNSOITS  Ame  and  the  Fiaher 

Lassie.    Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  ErOUaa;  or,  a  Yonng 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  r. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'ArUay).  With  Intro- 
dnctkm  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


Joseph  Androfirs  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CmikshoMJk't  IUms- 
trmti0ms» 

Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

CnUksAmtt^t  lUusirmticns.    sx. 

—  Hlatonr  of  Tom  Jonesi  a  Fonnd- 

ling.  Roscoe's  Edition.  Crutkshatdit 
Illustrations,    a  vols. 

GR08SFS    Marco    Ylaconti.      Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONL     The  Betrothed  ; 

a    Translation   of    '  I    Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  vol.    5X. 

8TOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle 
Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly, 
page  lUustraticms. 


b^e 
Sposi. 

Tom's 

SfoU- 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volunies  at  Various  Prices.    (2/.  Zs,  6d.  per  set,) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  5*.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Denunin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations.    75.  6d. 

FAIBHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 

Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols,  5*. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.   Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

wun  Ihree  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    Wesrmacott,   R.A.,  and    Memoir   cf 
FJaxman.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.    6s. 


BEATON'S    Concise    History    of 

Paintinc:.  New  Edition,  re\ised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     5^. 

LECTURES    ON    FAJNTINQ    by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Faseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Faseli.     5^. 

LEONARDO   DA  VINCFS   Treatise 

on  Paintine.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rieaud,  R.  A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  nis  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.   5*. 

BLANCHE'S    History    of    British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^.  .  400 
Illastrations.    51. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES 

lo  Volumes  at  y,  6ci.  and  $s.  each,     (2L  6s,  od.  per  set,) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    In 
7  vols,    35.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswcll. 

Vol.  II. — Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbettw 

Vol.  III. — Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  PhiUipps- 
Wolley :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmorc  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV. — Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall  ;  Asso- 
ciation Football,  by  C.  W.  Alcock. 

[/«  the  press. 

Vol.  V.  —  Cycling  and  Athletics,  by 
H.  H.  Griffin ;  Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Base- 
ball,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M. 
Walker,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  Bedford 
Grammar  School.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  VI.— Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jcnkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  \Jn  the  press. 

Vol.  VII.— Riding,  Driving,  and  Stable 
Management.  By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.,  and 
other  writers.  \PrepaTing. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten.     2  volumes. 
3^.  td.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 
Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
fn  ds,  and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon,   Dominoes,    Solitaire,    Reversi, 


Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.*— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green ; 
Piquet,  £cart6.  Euchre,  Bezique,  and 
Cribbajje,  by  *  Berkeley ; '  Poker,  Loo, 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rouge 
i       et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  A:c.  &c., 

I       by  Baxter- Wray. 

! 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.    A  col- 
i       lection  of  the  games  played.     Edited  by 
J.  Ldwenthal.    New  edition,  ^s. 

i  

I  MORPHT'S  Gaines  of  Chessy  being 

i       the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 

American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 

analirtical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.    With 

short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.    5;. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams.   5^. 

^  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  tke 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  is 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    5; . 

Chess-Flayer's    CompanioB. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Cdlectioa 
of  Match  Games,  indading  the  FNodi 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
lotured  Frontispiece.    5^. 

—  Chess    Tonmamant    of    18S1. 

A  Collection  of  Games  i^3red  at  this  odb- 
brated  assemblage.  M^di  Introdnetkw 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams.    5^ . 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  IS,  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from    Vols,  in 
Bohn^s  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover^  icith 
cut  cdgeSy  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


A8GHAM  (Roger). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


Scholemaster. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  En^iih 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Kace, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden  borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

—  Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

—  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 
Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

Transformation  ;   or  the   Marble 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essaj^ 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

—  Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things,    lliree  Parts. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

Ihe  A^^e  o\  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVINa  (Washinston).  Lives  of 
Successors  of  Mohammed. 

UfB  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairios. 

Conquests     of     Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Lifb  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Thelr 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

— -  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagxmdi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  ofLAUNCELOT  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall ;  or.  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

WolfBlt's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LASIB  (Charles).  Essays  of  Ella. 
With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

EUana.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  oi 
the  Author. 
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Bobn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing'S  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  BeU,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being   Part   I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanvdclc. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology— Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLifeRE's  Plays  :  The  Miser — Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  ky 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated  by   C.   Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 
23.  iRViNG's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  Pritit. 

24.  Burke's  Essay  On  '  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.'    With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

28.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 


THE    NEW  WEBSTER 


I 


AN   ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION, 
Thoroughly    Revised,    considerably   Enlarged, 
reset  in  new  type  from  beginning  to  end. 


m 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


2118  PAGES.     3500  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Prices:  Clotky  £\   \\s.  6d,;  Sheep,  £2  2s.; 
Half  Russia^  £2  5^.  ;  Calf,  £2  8i^. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in  active  progress  for  over  10  years. 

Not  less  than  100  editorial  labourers  have  been  engaged  upon  it. 

Over  60,000/.  was  expended  in  its  preparation  before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

WelNlter  is  the  Standard  in  our  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

Welwter  is  the  Standard  in  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Times  said  of  the  last  edition  :  '  It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  position.' 

The  Quarterly  Review  said  :  '  Certainly  the  best  practical  dictionary  extant.' 

The  Ij>rd  Chief  Justice  of  England  said  :  '  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  may  not  gr 
wrong,  at  Webster's  Dictionary,  a  work  of  the  greatest  learning,  research,  anc 
ability.' 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.  said  :  '  I  have  used  and  relied  on  Wicbstek"; 
Unabridged  Dictionary  for  many  years,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  genera 
commendation  it  has  received.' 

Tt9e  only  Authorised  and  Complete  Edition. 


LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  AND  SONS. 
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